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DAGHESTAN AND THE ASCENT OF BASARDJUSI. 
By GEORGE YELD. 
(Read, in part, before the Alpine Club, March 3, 1891.) 
I. 


N August 10, 1890, G. Percival Baker and I, with Gérdme 
Réalini, of Tiflis, as interpreter, left Evlake, on the 
Batoum-Baku Railway, for Nucha, on our way to Basardjusi. 
Our two phaetons went off at full speed in clouds of dust, 
but it was not long before one required repairs in the shape 
of old rope and pieces of string. 

Our drivers did not stop at the regular post stations, but 
with friends. At one place they drove down into a large 
river-bed, where there was still a little water running, to 
sprinkle the horses and allow them to drink. Our drinks 
for the most part consisted of water-melons. Dragon-flies, 
bee-eaters, hoopoes, a lizard with a grasshopper in his 
mouth, and.small turtles in the stream attracted our atten- 
tion at different times. The most noticeable plant was an 
iris, apparently a form of spuria, some seed of which we 
secured, and a magnificent reed which flourished wherever 
there was water. 

After crossing a tableland about 900 feet high, where the 
earth was most curiously carved by the rain, we came about 
four o’clock to a large oasis where there were herds of 
cattle, buffaloes wallowing in the water, many magpies, 
eighteen or twenty together, much threshing of corn in 
progress, and trees of a beautiful green. At the end of this 
oasis there were one or two splendid trees, aspens of some 
sort apparently, and the best spring we met with opposite 
the entrance to a primitive brickfield. At the last place our 
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oe ait into we cooked a tin of Silver’s soup to the great 
amazement of the natives; half-a-dozen of them at a time 
were on their knees staring at the process. We could now 
see where Nucha lay, but were not able to take photographs 
owing to clouds, yet golden sunset effects on the hillside 
were very fine. 

Our men entered Nucha with loud shouts. Baker and I 
were soon in collision with something or other, while 
Géréme’s charioteer drove into a big hole in the road. It 
was after ten when we reached the Hotel du Caucase amidst 
much shouting and the barking of dogs. We found the 
place fairly clean and the food quite passable. 

Karly on the following morning the Priestav called upon 
us, saying that he had received a telegram to-the effect that 
we were to receive any help we needed. We then drove with 
him to pay our respects to the Chief of the district, who 
received us with great courtesy and cordiality, and kindly 
consented to forward our wishes. On the way—the main 
street being under repairs—our phaeton was driven down 
into the torrent bed, and out of it again up an incline that 
we thought impossible for any horses. This feat a larger 
experience caused us to look upon as quite an ordinary 
incident. On our way back we called at the post-office to 
send telegrams, when we were most hospitably treated by 
M. Seleffkoff. 

The Hotel garden contained many fruit-trees, though the 
grapes were not yet eatable; there were little red plums that 
were good, little yellow ones that were much better, a 
damson-shaped fruit bright crimson-red in eolour, with an 
acid taste, capital pears, and filberts, small but excellent. 
The yard boasted a black mulberry-tree with fruit in per- 
fection, the ascent of which Baker soon effected. 

In the afternoon we. started, with five horses and their 
Lesghian owners, and a Cossack sent by the Chief of the 
district, for Geinuk. The road had walnut-trees planted on 
each side, which seemed to be fairly flourishing, as most of 
them were protected. We soon came upon the single yellow 
hollyhock, which we were so often to see afterwards, and 
everywhere we had forced upon our attention the marvellous 
effect of water in this climate. Wherever there is water 
there is rich vegetation. Some oases, if I may so term them, 
were most luxuriant; the best were so many veritable 
gardens. Pears, vines, plums, walnuts, mulberries, as well 
as other fruit-trees to which we could not give names, 
flourished in great numbers. 
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Very grateful after the hot road was the byway among 
orchards and gardens, shaded by trees, lighted by foliage- 
tempered sunlight, and freshened by the pleasant sound of 
the neighbouring brooks. No music can be sweeter than 
the sound of running water, ‘ gurgling with gladness,’ in a 
thirsty land like this. On the other side of the chain we 
were to see the destructive power of water; here it nurtures, © 
there the rain descends with such fury as to tear away the 
turf from the steep slopes. 

At dusk we reached Geinuk, and were taken to a house 
where a survey officer was quartered. A very good-natured 
hospitable man he proved to be. 

After a time we were regaled with tea, eggs, pears and 
vodki, a spirit like gin, with a strong taste of juniper. We 
slept in our tent, which we had rigged up on the balcony. 
In the morning we were able to examine our surroundings. 
The place seemed fairly rich in fruit-trees, pears, walnuts, 
and especially apple-trees, many of them heavily laden with 
fruit, and propped with poles as in Herefordshire. At the 
back of the house there were green-clad mountains, which 
reminded me of Ronco in the Eastern Graians, though they 
had not Ronco’s pinnacles of bare rock. We washed in a 
little runlet at the side of the house which was pleasantly 
cool. On the garden fence were three bleached horses’ 
heads. Several fine dogs, fowls, calves and a butfalo seemed 
to belong to the householder. 

After breakfast we set off for Shin. The torrent (from 
the Shin or Salawat Pass) had appropriated a very wide bed, 
and caused much havoc, though not in very recent times. I[ 
jumped on behind the Cussack to cross the main stream. 
The Cossack was a great ally of ours, though my remarks to 
him were confined to ‘Karasho’ at intervals, with a pat 
on the back for emphasis sake. The men of Shin were a 
wild-looking company, with sheepskin caps and a sort of 
Norfolk smock. Everyone carried a long knife in his belt. 
The children were for the most part clad in red, the girls 
wore loose trousers of the same colour. Shin rejoiced in 
plums, pears, walnuts, mulberries, and French beans. QOur 
interview with the Yushbashi, or village chief, took place in 
an orchard of white mulberry-trees, the fruit of which was 
excessively sweet. We now paid off our five men, and 
with the Cossack’s help entered into negotiations with the 
Yushbashi for three horses with three men to look after them. 
The business was long and tedious, and though we were 
repeatedly told that everything would be ready ‘this hour,’ 
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we found that the infinite patience so necessary in the 
Western Caucasus was much called for here also. At last it 
was agreed that we should start with two horses, and a 
promise that a third should follow and catch us up. Baker 
had spent some of the waiting time in photographing a 
group of the villagers, as well as an ancient loom with the 
two women who were at work upon it. We parted from our 
Cossack with regret. There was, I should say, much thresh- 
ing of corn going on; the oxen trode it out sometimes with 
a sledge, sometimes without, in the primitive fashion still 
practised in the Caucasus and South of Russia. A short way 
from Shin we found our frst forget-me-not. 

As we mounted towards the Shin Pass the valley became 
merely the enlarged bed of the torrent. The commonest 
flowers were a large puce-red epilobium, a dianthus, 
agrimony, several campanulas, and the single yellow holly- 
hock. We halted for a meal opposite the place where a large 
side glen joined the main valley. Here we were joined by 
the survey officer, and returned his hospitality of the previous 
night. By this time the forest scenery was interesting. 

The torrent-bed here was most curiously cut into terraces, 
as accurately as if the work had been done by man. The 
third horse arrived soon after we left our eating-place. In 
the forest at from 5,000 to 6,000 feet the trees were fine, 
especially cherry, maple, and limes. The last were in full 
flower, and their blooms filled the air with fragrance. In 
fact, ‘the fairies were giving a treat under the lindens,’ for 
we came across excellent raspberries and blackberries. Cam- 
panula lactiflora was here imposing. The mountain at the 
head of the side glen to our right was of noble form, and the 
forest scenery was generally finer than we had anticipated. 

The last part of the wood consisted of oaks which climbed 
up in open order with a very picturesque effect. There was 
a curious spring on the bare hillside at 7,000 feet, above the 
forest (which ceased at about 6,600), just before we turned to 
the left to pitch our camp on the level greensward that 
commanded a wide prospect to the south, at a height of 
7,400 feet. Here we put up some partridges. The sunset 
promised us good weather for the morrow. 

We spent a comfortable night, and in the morning started 
off in advance of the rest, with Ali, one of our Shin 
Lesghians, the other two being Cassim and Mehemet. 
Arnebia echioides, or the Prophet flower, so called accord- | 
ing to a legend current in India, because the Prophet 
Mahomet touched the flower and left the imprint of his 
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fingers in the five black marks,* was the plant of this part. 
A white dianthus and a dark red violet that reminded me 
somewhat of a cyclamen also attracted us. Many campanulas 
flourished, and the forget-me-nots began to be of a richer 
blue. There were many flocks of sheep on the slopes as well 
as horses and cattle. We came upon a refreshing spring on 
our way to the Salawat, and then mounted the rise to the | 
east of the pass. We failed to understand the map here. 
There is no peak like Salawat between the two passes 
indicated on the map; the big peak lies much to the east. 
We had intended to ascend this peak on our way, but it was 
so far off that we decided to yield to laziness. As we lay on 
the turf three white-headed eagles sailed slowly over us, and 
presently a fourth with a black head joined in the narrow 
scrutiny to which we were being subjected. They came so 
close that Baker thought of trying his revolver on them. 
Salawat is a fine peak furrowed by gullies with extremely 
sharp ridges between them, as are most of the mountains 
hereabouts. Some of the peaks were of a dull red colour, 
the Salawat reminding us something of the Tersiva. The 
faces were carved and scarred in a most wonderful manner. 
We lay long on the grass in the sun, and when we had 
descended some distance on the further side of the pass, had 
to wait for the men, who had misunderstood our directions. 
This descent was desolate in the extreme, for there was not 
a tree, much less a human habitation, in sight. The power 
of the rain here seemed to be terrific. It had swept off the 
turf from the slopes in many places on our left as easily as 
one would lift a tablecloth. We saw some large flocks of 
sheep; we counted forty in single file getting over a bad 
place on the mountain side to our right, and horses were 
feeding in places so sheer to our eyes that we thought they 
must be unable to move. But we as yet knew little of the 
capabilities of these plucky little beasts, for by-and-by, to 
our amazement, a herdsman fetched home the two we had 
noticed as well as many others, and they went at a good 
speed straight down-hill. 

When the men joined us, we pitched our camp at the 
janction of the two Shin or Salawat Passes, where there was 
a so-called caravanserai at 8,000 feet. Before we had settled 
down, some travellers asked for medicine, two of them making 
as though they were ill; but,as it seemed that they were 
shamming, and as it was not thought advisable to have them 
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for companions during the night, they were sent off. I 
must in justice say that, though we repulsed these pseudo- 
invalids, veritable sufferers, like the Yushbashi’s child at 
Komaroffka, were doctored to the best of my companion’s by 
no means small ability. 

We here bought a sheep for about 7s. 6d. The ministry of 
the sheep’s interior the men cooked for themselves, while we 
were feasted with the kidneys dished up in chopped onions. 
The soup was our best dish. The sheep here are of the flat- 
tailed breed. 

In the morning (at 7,150 feet) there was a scene of wild 
desolation. The torrent ravages the whole valley bed. There 
were no trees, and but one little patch of scrub to be seen. 
One feature of this part was the number of springs in gullies 
on the mountain sides. We here saw three women with 
huge bundles of thistles (to be used, when dried, for fuel) on 
their backs. They were of small make, with rather small 
feet, which were quite bare. They wore a circlet of coins 
round their heads. We afterwards saw other women en- 
gaged in the same occupation. The men who passed us 
travelling wore sheepskin coats, carried flint-lock guns and 
knives in their belts, wore felt sandals, and, many of them, 
dyed their beards red. The natives lit their pipes with flint 
and steel and a dried fungus. 

When we had joined the main valley which leads to Achti 
(our side valley lying, roughly speaking, at right angles to 
it), we enjoyed a pleasant surprise in a beautiful meadow 
with rich clover and many flowers—like a glimpse of summer 
in the midst of winter—under irrigation at the time. This 
meadow still remains fixed in our memories. It was all 
brightness and life, and its surroundings all desolation and 
death. There were, it is true, a few patches of corn higher 
up the valley, but they were sad and sickly; and I am 
afraid the careful observance of all Virgil’s precepts could 
not here produce ‘joyful crops.’ Below the meadow the 
torrent divided into a number of streams, and we were 
carried by the men across the biggest, which was too wide 
tojump. Before reaching the village of Bursch, we passed 
a very curious burial-ground; on one of the tombstones 
there was an inscription finely cut. 

The village of Bursch is built against the hillside; the houses 
are flat-roofed ; the roofs are piled with square cakes of dried 
cowdung, which look something like peat-stacks ; and the 
walls are adorned with drying pancakes of the same heavily- 
scented material. The population seemed large; many men 
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in groups stared at us, some greeted us. I counted thirteen 
on one housetop. There were also many women. Children 
were bathing, and several boys, non-bathers, walking in the 
road stark naked. Ropemaking was going on in the 
torrent bed. Our Shin men looked quite highborn beside 
the inhabitants of Bursch, and we were not surprised to hear 
one of them say: ‘These are animals, not men.’ Our men 
told Géréme that during the winter the men of Bursch go, 
some with their wives, to Nucha and other places as shep- 
herds and herdsmen. , 

We had lunch in a narrow meadow on the right bank of 
the stream, which we forded to reach it, Bursch being on 
the left bank, and sent back one of the men to buy a couple 
of fowls and some eggs. On our way we met the Yushbashi 
of Bursch, who entreated our good offices with the Govern- 
ment that he might be maintained in his present position. 
The valley was wild, and the torrent had to be crossed some 
half-dozen times. We came upon a small grove of trees 
before we got to Khnoi, which had some willows and aspens 
and plots of oats and barley in front of it, and is rather 
picturesquely situated under a big sharp-pointed rock. 

Photography in the village caused great excitement. Two 
men were having their heads shaved with knives (apparently 
the custom, as we saw the same thing at Nucha) in the market- 
place. We met agorgeously-dressed horseman and his wife 
just as we were quitting the village. I believe one or two boys 
threw stones at us. Outside the village were some large 
burial-places and many littlefields of barley and rye. I put up 
three brace of partridges and saw a weasel before we reached 
the spot at which we decided to camp. We bought some 
hay from men who were engaged in harvesting it among 
the cornplots. 

Our resting-place (height 5,700 feet) was by the side of a 
lateral torrent out of sight of the main track, close toa 
patch of barley. As we were supping an old man ap- 
peared, who asked why we had not stayed in the village, and 
said that we had no right to camp where we were ; but when 
Géréme showed him the hay which had been bought, he 
seemed quite satisfied that we were respectable characters. 

When he had duly ascertained the direction of Mecca, he 
proceeded to prayers. His eyes afterwards wandered so 
lovingly towards our cooking-pot that we invited him to join 
the men’s repast. He accepted with gusto, evidently enjoyed 
himself, and departed with words of friendship. But either 
he had done violence to his conscience which afterwards 
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revolted, or his supper disagreed with him and called for 
revenge upon the strangers, or a voluble account of us awoke 
suspicions among the villagers. Anyhow this old gentle- 
man’s visit bore fruit during the night. 

Between eleven and twelve I was roused by a great dis- 
turbance, and sitting up discerned Baker getting his revolver 
out of a pocket of the tent. There was noise enough for 
twenty men, and I thought at first that the villagers were 
driving off our horses. It appeared afterwards that two 
villagers came, freely abused our men, and belaboured them 
with sticks—also freely—for allowing their horses to get 
into the barley. Gérdme now had a field for his fine voice 
and full vocabulary. He harangued the villagers with much 
effect, and wound up by offering to pay in the morning for 
any harm that might have been done. 

He then, on the departure of the natives, with great im- 
partiality forcibly rebuked our men for not giving the horses 
the hay which had been bought, and for letting them wander 
too far. So the disturbance came to a peaceful end, though 
it certainly sounded at one time as if the results might have 
been serious. ‘Shall we have incision? Shall we imbrue ?’ 
seems but a mild version of the Lesghian sound and fury. 

We were off a little after six in the morning, and soon 
passed some sulphur springs on the track side with two rude 
baths, one of which was occupied by a native. We then 
came to a tunnel 90 paces long. After that the track became 
more interesting, as the number of shrubs and flowers in- 
creased. We saw a little brown snake, the only one we came 
across in our travels, as well as various birds, waterwagtails, 
some brown swallowlike birds, and another resembling a 
sandpiper. We also found under a damp rock a very beau- 
tiful gentian, ‘ azure of heaven’s own tinct,’ which was quite 
new to us. The blossoms were freely produced on slight, 
comparatively long stems. At 4.50 we arrived at a big 
bridge; here thirty or forty men were engaged in’ repairing 
the road. After halting for a meal at 11.30 we soon came 
to the lateral torrent which descends from Mesa. We had 
resolved to try the route by Mesa and Echir to Kurush in- 
stead of going round by Achti. This Mesa route,'so far as 
we know, has not been traversed by travellers except the 
Russian survey officers. But it was first necessary to cross 
the torrent. Our passage was a ludicrous sight. Baker 
rode on the top of the baggage on one horse, I behind the 
package of a second, and Géréme on the third. Baker and I 
had a collision in midstream, and we both laughed so much 
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that we became powerless. I own that I fell off, but luckily 
a few inches on the right side of the water. As for Géréme, 
‘his mode of equitation was the joy of all beholders,’ though, 
no doubt, he laughed at us as much as we did at him. 

We then crossed a steep face on the left bank of the 
stream, while the horses went along the right bank, where, 
after a short time, we joined them on Cassim’s back; though 
the water was up to his knees, and the stones loose, he 
pluckily made nothing of fording it with bare feet. 

After this the path kept at a great height above the 
torrent through scenery of the wildest character. The map 
is wrong here; it puts the track on the left bank of the 
torrent, whereas it should be on the right bank. In one 
place a small avalanche of stones descended, though the 
stones were not ofa size todo much mischief. The Lesghians, 
in fact, more than once called attention to the risk run by 
man and beast on such a track. Presently we saw a bridge 
far below us, to which we went down by a steep descent, and 
mounted up to a considerable height on the other side by an 
equally steep ascent. Just after crossing we had a full view of 
two of the most awesome gullies I ever saw, smooth and almost 
shining from the stones and earth which had swept them. 
This wild gorge called forth many expressions of satisfaction 
from my companion. The track still continued very wild, 
and led us after a time past some curious earth-pillars, on the 
edge of a side stream, with stones on their points. The 
torrent then plunged through wonderful gorges, in places 
almost abysmal, and some yellow hollyhocks, white pinks, 
and violets showed themselves. Next two little plots of corn 
greeted us like a smile, followed by many more, some of them 
in terraces. In fact, the Mesa people seemed to make the 
best of their ground, some of the patches being very good, 
especially the rye. We found quite a number of beautiful 
flowers here, the finest an astragalus-like plant with delicate 
pale brown flowers streaked with white. 

We crossed the main torrent twice, the second time by a 
bridge at a great height above the angry water. After much 
searching for a camping-ground we took refuge in the dry 
bed of a lateral torrent (height, 5,500 feet). Westocked out 
all the stones we could, and then tried a bag of hay as a. 
mattress—one of the successes of our tour. While we were 
pitching our tent a large number of men, apparently the 
roadmakers we had seen in the main valley, arrived, and 
meeting a large company of donkeys, which were being driven 
down our lateral torrent, attempted to appropriate each man 
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an ass. Some succeeded, more failed, for the donkeys knew 
how to play the game—a few made acquaintance with the 
water. Then the Yushbashi arrived and wanted us to goto 
Mesa for the night, but, as we courteously declined this pro- 
posal, he agreed to send a man to look after the horses. 
Baker as cook this evening was most successful. A soup and 
a rice with lemon-peel were beyond praise. Gérdme’s Kabobs 
were not bad, but suffered from trop de zéle—I mean grease. 

In the morning we passed Mesa, perched on a hillside with 
a pretty little grove of poplars by the torrent side and 
another above. Baker took a successful photograph of it 
from the left bank of the torrent. There was a flour-mill 
turned by water close to the torrent, and the old miller and 
his son appear in the photograph. Baker and I went on in 
advance, having at first intentions on a peak to our right. 
We found ourselves before long in a dilemma. There was a 
stream to be jumped or a detour of half a mile to be made. 
Naturally we chose the jump, but it was only by dint of 
building a pier to take off from that we managed it—at least, 
that I did. We before long gave up the peak and rejoined 
our men. We next came upon a glorious view of Shalbruz, 
a double-headed peak with red cliffs and a few small patches 
of snow. The track now became difficult for the horses; in 
fact, in one place steps had to be cut for them by Baker on 
a steep slope, and then, on turning the next corner, we had 
« still more glorious view of Shalbruz, with its huge precipices 
and the village of Echir below it (see illustration). It was 
a fit reward for our perseverance by barren cliffs, desolate 
gorges, and crumbling paths. 

The people at Echir turned out to examine us. A civil 
man told us that about two years ago somebody had been to 
Kchir to look at the mountains. We supposed he meant the 
survey officers. There were fifty houses in the village. A 
few patches of greenish-yellow corn fought for existence 
behind the village. Both at Echir and Mesa the men spoke 
very good Turkish. 

Shalbruz, at times half wreathed in white cloud, was so 
splendid that we decided to make the ascent our first object. 
Though the road past Mesa to Echir had been decidedly 
bad in places, that from Echir to the pass to Kurush was 
good. We saw many sheep and a fine herd of black cattle. 
One or two thistle-gathering women fled at the sight of us. 

Baker was the first to reach the pass (9,250 feet), and 
waved his handkerchief as though something noticeable was 
in sight, but when I got up there was nothing to be seen 
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but cloud. In a few minutes, however, Basardjusi re- ~ 
appeared, a glorious sight, but looking so formidable, so 
Weisshornlike, even when allowances were made for the 
additional size which the clouds lent to him, that our chances 
of success upon him seemed very small. Baker stayed on the 
pass to photograph, while I went along the ridge towards 
Shalbruz for a reconnaissance. All ofa sudden I found myself 
ina beautiful fogbow, a sight I had long wished to see. I then 
went back to Baker, and afterwards both of us walked up 
the ridge and appeared together in the foybow. We then had 
a discussion as to whether we should camp where we were 
or descend towards Kurush, a question that was settled by the 
fact that it was already 5.45 p.m. We had spied a little 
level lawn where, while Baker-went back for the others, I 
remained and watched the clouds, which moved slowly 
between Basardjusi and his next neighbour to the west, like 
a solemn procession of white nuns with uplifted arms. 
Presently Cassim came with a note: ‘The men won’t 
camp so high on account of the horses; besides, they have 
no firewood.’ There was, therefore, nothing for it but to 
rejoin the others. 

Baker and I went on in front, the others being under 
orders to follow. We saw shepherds and dogs on a sort of 
tableland above a deep ravine with a torrent at the bottom, 
down which we had to pass. The dogs raged against us 
from the top of the cliff, and we congratulated ourselves that 
they were so far off, when, on turning a corner to the right, 
four of them set upon us. The cunning beasts had a private 
road down the cliff. The light was growing dim, and things 
did not seem pleasant, but luckily Baker hit the fiercest 
with a big stone, and eventually all four retired to reserve 
themselves for the rest of our caravan. On we went down 
the bed of the torrent till we heard Mehemet shouting 
behind us. Before our discussion with him was over the 
others arrived, and the debate became more vehement and 
vexatious. Truly, patience is requisite in the Caucasus! 
To cut a long story short, the men at last agreed to give up 
the idea of encamping in the meadow, above the torrent, 
with long wet grass, and to push on. We soon came to the 
junction with another torrent, and I was sent on in the dusk 
to discover what I could. After crossing one torrent, I don’t 
know how, I came back, being unable to see enough to justify 
our further advance. So we spent the night on the dry part 
of the torrent margin at 7,750 feet. We had no fire, but on 
one of Silver’s self-cooking soups, a box of sardines, and a 
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very little sherry we made a very fair supper. The mysteries 
of ‘changing plates ’ then followed, at which I usually played 
the part of an humble and justly-rebuked underling. If 
‘the maidenliest star in the firmament’ did but twinkle, 
reproaches fell upon me for not having excluded the light. 

We slept well. The next day was Sunday, ao, as ‘ clean- 
liness is next to godliness,’ we retired to the torrent for 
extraordinary ablutions. A fire was made with thistles, 
so that we enjoyed our tea as usual. While we were at. 
breakfast, some civil shepherds, who were passing by, were 
heard to remark: ‘ These men have everything.’ And so we 
had—except the top of Basardjusi—in our pockets! We then 
went on towards Kurush. Before long we came upon 
Scabiosa Caucasica, which is certainly one of the noblest of 
Kurush flowers. Another conspicuous plant was a white 
pink, which grew in great tufts by the roadside, and 
exhaled a fragrance like that of magnolia blossoms. The 
water seemed to be made use of, and there were many 
patches of rye, barley, and bearded wheat not yet ripe. 

Before we entered Kurush we passed the village council, 
thirty or forty men in sheepskin coats, sitting cross-legged 
in a circle to try, so we heard afterwards, a certain man who 
had allowed his sheep to trespass on a neighbour’s corn. As 
the offender was a native, the natives tried him; if he had 
been a Russian, a Russian tribunal would have decided the 
case. Thus Géréme; with the addition that native tribunals 
cannot sentence to death in the case of murder. 

A crowd, by no means uncivil, followed us as we went 
with the Yushbashi through the village, a journey terribly 
strong in odours. Here a bunch of the magnolia-scented 
pink, which I had gathered before entering the village, was 
a great boon. On our arrival at the Yushbashi’s, a big black 
dog barked at us loudly but without offering to bite ; in fact, 
he might have been engaged to bark at so much an hour, 
when suddenly he tucked his head between his forelegs to 
hunt for an exasperating flea, and all but fell over on his 
head, while we roared with laughter at him. After this he 
gave up barking and retired. 

The houses were built with flat roofs one above the other 
in irregular terraces, on a big projecting buttress of the hill- 
side, and reminded us of old Biblical pictures. The roofs 
were piled up with squares of dried cowdung. At midday 
the muezzin on one of the housetops uttered the call to 
prayer. From the front of the house, looking 8. by E., 
there was a magnificent view of Basardjusi. With shoulders 
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wreathed in vapour but unclouded head the great peak were 
hard to excel in grandeur. 

The room we entered had a floor, like a stable, of plain 
earth. We sat on rugs on the floor. Baker perched himself 
on his photographic tripod. By-and-by the owner brought. 
me a chair, and afterwards another for Baker. Internal 
Kurush, though the village is so finely situated, was a sad 
disappointment. We had been given to understand at Nucha 
that Kurush possessed houses equal to those of Nucha, but 
the traveller will find it advisable to sleep in his tent rather 
than in this Zermatt of Eastern Daghestan. 

The women wore loose trousers, mostly red. On a house- 
top near us were three musicians, a boy with a drum and 
two fellows with droning pipes, one of whom worked so hard 
at his instrument that he looked as if he would burst. Two 
women at a time danced not ungracefully to this music. 
Crude, rude, and mad of mood the music seemed to us, but I 
question whether it was not equal to that of which the bard 
of Asolo spake when he wrote: 


Bang-whang-whang went the drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife. 
Oh, a day in the city square, there is no such pleasure in life ! 


But I must say something of the topography. Kurush 
faces Basardjusi, which is, roughly speaking, S.E. of it. At: 
the foot of the mountain-buttress on which the village is 
built, the torrent from between Basardjusi and the next 
peak to the west (fed, too, by that from the Echir Pass 
ravine) is joined by that from between Shah Dagh and 
Basardjusi, one arm of which descends from the pass to 
Kuba and Kutkashin, the other from the huge glaciers on 
the north face of Basardjusi. N.W. of the village is Shal- 
bruz, whilst on the E. is Shah Dagh, the outer barrier of 
which, above the track from Kurush to Achti, is called Kizil 
Dagh, or the Red Mountain. 

West of Basardjusi (its ridge running roughly from N. to 
S.) is a great rock mountain, very like the Levanna, called 
by our hunter Messent. Again to the W. of Messent is 
a peak (called ‘ Misfit’ on Baker’s photograph) which the 
hunter styled Charrou. This peak from other points of view 
reminded us of the Grivola. Again, W. of this is a third 
peak of a similar character (I omit one smaller ridge), the 
shoulder of which runs down to the pass between Echir and 
Shalbruz, named by the hunter Moolar. 

The sight of Kurush is the great western peak of Basard- 
jusi, with a noble ridge which runs steeply down towards the 
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village; another huge ridge runs down towards the gap 
between Basardjusi and Messent. Had we been a strong 
party we should have tried to climb Basardjusi by the ridge 
which runs down to Kurush, but we did not feel justified, 
under the circumstances, in making the attempt. Our plan 
was to make the tour of the mountain and get at (from the 
south) the ridge which descends to the gap between Basard- 
jusi and Messent. I may here anticipate a little by saying 
that from our camp (at 11,600 feet), on the south side of the 
great peak, we thought at first that the ridge by which we 
eventually made the ascent was identical with the one which 
led to the gap between Basardjusi and Messent; but there 
was, in fact, another great ridge with escarped sides between 
us and the Basardjusi-—Messent ridge. 

The rocks of Basardjusi are very dark, and stand out black 
against his crown of snow and ice. 

We were not sorry to start for a camp under Shalbruz, 
and ascended gradually without any troubles. In one place 
a large number of donkeys were feeding and braying together. 
Before we reached our camp (9,500 feet) we came upon a 
large flock of sheep in charge of a young shepherd. His 
two big dogs barked fiercely at us, but, when their owner 
took a shot with a large clod of earth and hit the bigger one 
on the head, they collapsed amidst cries of ‘ Well thrown!’ 
from us. Baker photographed this flock, and it was a most 
interesting sight to see the sheep all run together ‘round the 
shepherd at a whistle which was barely audible tous. They 
certainly ‘ knew his voice.’ 

We bought a sheep from this shepherd, and our dinner 
would compare favourably with many a pretentious table- 
d’héte at arecognised ‘ centre,’ for Baker surpassed himself, 
and two very big mushrooms, found by me, were no unwelcome 
addition to the bill of fare, though Géréme fought shy of 
them and thought we should be poisoned. Our Kurush 
hunter—I should have mentioned that we had engaged a man 
in the village—said his people ate them. 

Near this camp—so Gérome, instructed by the chief actor 
in the tragic.drama, told us—an elderly murderer comes every 
week to weep and lament his crime. This was the story. 
The homicide was tending his flock on a ridge when a second 
shepherd arrived with his sheep. ‘ You shall not pass here,’ 
said the homicide, who was armed with a gun. ‘I shall,’ 
said the new arrival, and drove his sheep forward. There- 
upon the other, in a furious rage, shot him dead. For this 
he was condemned to imprisonment for a certain time and a 
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fine, and was forbidden to carry a weapon of any kind. Now 
he comes weekly to bewail his crime on the spot where his 
victim fell; but he is always attended by his two brothers 
with their guns, lest the relatives of the murdered man should 
atch him by himself and slay him in return for their kins- 
man’s murder. 

Soon after five next morning we were watching the sun 
rise from the tent-door. Lovely tints of reddish orange 
shaded to gold. We started at 5.45 for the ascent of Shal- 
bruz, taking the hunter with us, though we followed the 
line of attack which we had previously agreed upon; 
indeed, had we taken the hunter’s advice, we should pro- 
bably have failed to climb the peak. At 11,600 feet we had 
a fine view of the River Samur. At 10 o’clock we were on a 
sort of col, with a cairn, 12,800 feet, having passed many 
magnificent obelisks and pinnacles of red rock, some of 
which Baker photographed. There was here to be seen a 
magnificent effect of the sun through mist on the lower 
peaks, which were a ghostly slate colour. 

After a meal we proceeded, and reached the summit at 
11.20; height by aneroid, 13,340 feet. The climbing was 
easy, and I do not think that we lent one another a hand 
more than twice. The hunter walked well. 

The view of the Samur with the road beside it was fine; 
the little groves of trees near the river made a welcome 
relief to the bare slopes. We thought we saw the Caspian. 
We were struck by a curious Gunib-like rock peak to the 
NN.W. (apparently the Kaluk of the map). The track 
across the hills towards Achti wound in and out serpent- 
like; the comparison, if old, is at any rate truthful. 

There was a cairn on the summit, the rocks of which 
were white, though the main part of the mountain was red. 
I ought to add that there were cairns in every conceivable 
position. The peak farther away from Kurush seemed to be 
slightly higher than the one we were on. 

On our descent we went down towards the col between 
our peak and the apparently higher one, and then turned, 
making a right angle, straight down towards the Shrine 
(12,000), to which we had already seen a number of Moham- 
medan pilgrims ascending. The rocks were desperately 
rotten, but though the descent was steep there was no other 
difficulty. We then crossed some rather steep snow, traversed 
a snow-covered glacier, as we imagined, free from anything 
in the shape of a crevasse, and reached the top of the cliffs 
‘(which looked formidable from below) immediately above the 
Shrine plateau. 
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Here Baker unhappily broke his axe (it was supplied with 
a new handle at Kurush with a despatch we hardly looked 
for), and I was deputed to lead. Going first to the right 
and then to the left as the rocks required, and in places 
almost riding on stone avalanches, we got down to the 
Shrine without difficulty about 1.30. There were beautiful 
fawn-pink clouds floating lingeringly over the Samur valley 
as we descended. 

This Shrine was a most curious place. The rocks were 
red and broken, and many pieces of rag, attached by pil- 
grims, were to be seen here and there. We afterwards saw 
at Bum and elsewhere many trees much rag-bedecked after 
the same fashion. Our Kurush man began to drone the 
usual pilgrim hymn. Baker tells me that on his way back 
to England he met a Lesghian in Constantinople who be- 
came fast friends with him on the strength of his having 
visited this Shrine. Here again cairns were visible on 
almost every rock-point. Near the Shrine we noticed the 
blood and entrails of sheep newly killed, though we were 
not fortunate enough to see the roc, Sindbad’s porter-bird, 
who, so tradition says, makes his home hereabouts. 

Many of the mountain forms were most fantastic. Shah 
Dagh looked like a huge deeply-moated camp with a double 
ring of towers. We found a number of pretty flowers as 
we continued our descent, a pale-blue sagelike plant being 
perhaps the most curious. Two villages on the route from 
Kurush to Achti, as they basked in the sleepy sun, were 
very picturesque. The first had a few yellow corn plots, the 
other was backed by green mountain slopes. The Samur 
with its comparative verdure was a refreshing contrast to 
the ‘ cold rocks and mountains rude.’ 

On our return to camp the men (they had received orders 
to collect mushrooms) presented us with a multifarious. 
mixture of toadstools and gruesome-looking agarics, with a 
fair percentage of mushrooms. I was appointed examiner, 
and was able to select a good number as eatable. Thanks 
mainly to Baker’s exertions, our dinner that evening was 
excellent; it was, indeed, known afterwards, as a standard to 
measure by, as ‘the Shalbruz dinner.’ During the night 
one of the horses grazed too near the tent, and kicked out 
one of the pegs close to my head. Sleepy protests from me 
brought down Géréme’s thunders on the Lesghian who was. 
in charge of the horses, and we were all soon asleep again. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW EXPERIENCES IN THE OLD PLAYGROUND. 
By C. E. MATHEWS. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, December 14, 1891.) 


BOUT nine years ago, and after a season in which fatal 
accidents to English mountaineers were unusually 
numerous, I ventured to write, in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ an 
article which is known as the ‘ Alpine Obituary.’ In that 
article I showed that eighty-seven lives had been lost or 
thrown away in the twenty-seven years commencing with 
1856 and ending with 1882. I endeavoured to show not 
only that every one of these accidents was owing to pre- 
ventible causes, but that scarcely one of them need have | 
happened if ordinary prudence had been observed. Iasserted 
that mountaineering was not dangerous, provided that the 
climber knew his business, and took all those precautions 
which the ‘ common sense of most’ had decided to be essen- 
tial. And I begged all mountaineers who loved the moun- 
tains for their own sake—for the lessons they could teach 
and the happiness they could bring—to do nothing that. 
could discredit their manly pursuit, or bring down the ridicule 
of the undiscerning upon the noblest pastime in the world. 

That article was honoured by translation into many 
European languages. Its conclusions were in the main 
generally approved, although some eminent climbers did not 
altogether share my views as to the needlessness of Alpine 
accidents. Mr. Grove frankly told the Club that perfect 
freedom from misfortune could not be hoped for. Mr. Dent 
agreed with those ‘ who think that mountaineering can never 
become wholly free from peril,’ and a very competent critic 
in the Saturday Review expressed his opinion that, ‘ good 
as my arguments seemed on paper, the disagreeable fact 
remained that accidents continued to occur in the Alps.’ 

It is painful to have to record that accidents not only con- 
tinue, but are increasing in number. The object I have 
now in view is to write the Alpine Obituary up to date, 
to point out to what extent my former views have been 
strengthened or modified by the occurrences of recent years, 
and to offer such comments upon this important subject as 
farther experience has proved to be necessary. 

But how was I to describe the subject which I desired to 
treat? If I used the title of Alpine Obituary in its naked 
simplicity, the more nervous members of the Club might be 
frightened away from this meeting. So by a kind of pious 
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fraud, for which I trust I may be forgiven, I have called my 
subject ‘ New Experiences in the Old Playground.’ 

Of course every accident is a new experience, but I am 
quite prepared to allow you to reproach me, as a certain 
rector once reproached his new curate, when he said, ‘Sir, 
if your text had got the smallpox your sermon would never 
have caught it.’ 

Numerous as have been the fatal accidents already recorded, 
they were not of annual occurrence. Of the twenty-seven 
years to which I have referred, six were unmarked by any 
serious calamity. But not a single year from 1883 to 1891 
has been free from disaster, and some of these years have 
been the gravest in our annals. 

In 1883 the Count de la Baume-Pluvinel was killed on 
the Piz Bernina, owing to the fact of his guides and himself 
being all on a snow-bridge at the same time. 

In 1884 M. Guttinger was killed on the Grandes Jorasses, 
because he disregarded the warning of his guides, and per- 
sisted in unnecessarily exposing himself to falling stones. 

In 1885 seven lives were lost, four in consequence of men 
climbing without guides; and although I admit that Herr 
Emil Zsigmondy, who lost his life on the Meije in that year, 
was an experienced and excellent mountaineer, yet I think 
that his best friends must have admitted that he deliberately 
ran a risk from which a man of reasonable prudence would 
have recoiled. 

In 1886 eight lives were lost, the whole of them, as I ven- 
ture to think, from preventible causes. 

In 1887 eight more lives were lost, six of them in that 
frightful accident on the Jungfrau which we all remember. 

In 1888 seven travellers and three guides were killed, in- 
cluding those valued members of our own Club whose loss 
we still mourn, and whose deaths I have thought it right to 
include in my sad list, though not occurring in the Alps, for 
the climbers were really Alpine climbers and were accom- 
panied by Swiss guides. 

Only four deaths occurred in 1889, but in 1890 we have 
to record the most terrible list of misadventures in the whole 
history of mountaineering. Five travellers and nine guides 
were lost in that fatal year, and amongst the latter such 
well-known masters of their craft as Antonio Castagneri, 
Jean Joseph Maquignaz, and Jean Antoine Carrel. 

During the present year the list of fatalities dwindled to 
seven, but for the nine years ending with the past season 
the names of forty travellers and twenty guides have been 
added to the death-roll. 
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I have no reason to believe that more men climb now than 
ten or fifteen years ago, and if I am correct in this assump- 
tion, then we have to face this significant fact, that whereas 
we had to record the deaths of forty-nine travellers and 
thirty-eight guides (eighty-seven in all)—in the twenty-seven 
years ending with 1882—an average of just over three per 
annum—we have now to record the deaths of sixty persons 
in nine years, an average of nearly seven per annum. In 
other words, the death-rate has more than doubled in recent 
years. You will not blame me if I bring you face to face 
with such facts as these. ‘There is no tone deep enough 
for regret—there is no voice loud enough for warning.’ 

Of course, differences of opinion may arise as to what is 
really an Alpine accident. It has often been pointed out 
that accidents in the Alps are not necessarily Alpine acci- 
dents. Nor does the fact of an accident occurring above or 
below the snow-line afford any reasonable test. The loss of 
Mr. Devas in climbing steep slopes above the Gorner Glacier 
in 1885 was not owing to an Alpine accident; nor was the 
death of Herr Weber-Imbhof in his descent from the Piz 
Bernina in 1891. The only rational test is whether the 
mishap did or did not occur to a mountaineer at work; and 
if this test is admitted, the height of the mountain on which 
the accident happens is of no importance. The fatalities at 
comparatively low elevations have been very numerous in 
recent years ; but such misadventures—of which that which 
resulted in the death of Mr. Macnamara in 1890 is a notable 
example—are, of course, not included in the table which 
accompanies this paper. 

How many of the sixty deaths to which I have called 
your attention were due to the culpable neglect of all usual 
precautions? Some of them resulted from that most silly 
of all vagaries, climbing alone; others from the fact of a 
party consisting of only two persons ; others from the absence 
of a rope or the use of an insufficient one. We cannot be- 
lieve that those six Swiss gentlemen who were lost on the 
Jungfrau would all have been destroyed if they had not 
chosen to tie themselves together with pieces of twine. 
Others have occurred in consequence of men persisting in 
climbing in bad weather—of all offences one which appears 
to me the most stupid and the most impossible to pardon. 

In the first place it is extremely unpleasant, and can give 
no sane person the smallest amount of satisfaction. Again, 
it is extremely dangerous; for, under such circumstances, 
expeditions otherwise easy become perilous in the extreme, 
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and present difficulties with which the climber is often 
physically unable to grapple. Cannot we create good form 
in this respect ? and hold that the man who wilfully violates 
this unwritten law of mountaineering shail forfeit the con- 
fidence and the respect of his colleagues ? 

If laws are to be observed there must be some punishment 
for their infraction, and I commend to the earnest considera- 
tion of the managers of this Society what the nature of this 
punishment should be.* 

Other accidents in my list have obviously resulted from 
bad guiding. It is difficult to believe that any guide who 
had learned even the rudiments of his art could allow an 
entire party to be on a snow-bridge or an overhanging 
cornice at one time. Five of the deaths I have to record 
resulted from this gross carelessness on the part of guides. 
In my profession if a man commits a gross breach of 
professional duty he is struck off the rolls; and guides so 
offending should receive a similar punishment, and be no 
longer eligible to serve on the roll of guides. 

One-fourth of the accidents in my present record have 
happened to more or less inexperienced climbers travelling 
without guides. We all admit this practice to be justifiable 
in the case of competent and well-trained mountaineers ; 
but it is wholly unjustifiable in the cases of those who have 
not even served an apprenticeship to their business. 

There are two instances of death from exposure about 
which I wish to say a few words. The first was that of 
Jean Antoine Carrel, who struggled to bring his party in safety 
from the hut on the Breuil side of the Matterhorn through 
that terrible storm that raged in the Alps on August 25, 
1890. It is impossible in this instance to attribute the 
slightest blame to anyone. One traveller, accompanied by 
two very competent guides, set out for the Matterhorn on a 
cloudless day. There was not a hint of bad weather till after 
they had reached the comparative safety of the hut; indeed, 
guides who descended the Matterhorn that evening pro- 
phesied for them a splendid day on the morrow. But a 
violent hurricane raged not only all through the night but 
during the whole of the next day, and on the day following 
retreat was inevitable. It may be that Carrel was not in his 
usual health, but on him fell the lion’s share of the work; 


* J record with regret that many members of the Club—not except- 
ing the writer of this paper—have in their younger and less experienced 
days, and carried away by a momentary enthusiasm, been guilty of 
this offence; but in their case repentance has preceded absolution. 
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and, after many hours of extraordinary toil, he had just suc- 
ceeded in bringing his party from peril to safety when he 
sat down and expired. There has never occurred in our 
annals a more conspicuous example of genuine fidelity and 
faithful devotion. ; 

This instance obliges me in fairness to admit that there 
are cases—rare cases—when sudden storms constitute a 
danger which the most prudent and the most careful climbers 
cannot wholly avoid. 

The second death from exposure occurred to Mr. Borckhardt, 
on the other side of the same mountain, in 1886. Two 
travellers and two guides had attained the summit of the 
Matterhorn in fine weather ; it then began to hail and snow, 
and the party occupied ten hours in getting about half-way 
down the mountain, when they were benighted under dis- 
tressing circumstances. They were too cold to eat, and their 
wine was frozen solid. The next day, one traveller and two 
guides with great difficulty descended, a search party having 
gone out to meet them. ‘The descending party appeared to 
think that they had sufficiently discharged their duty by 
informing those engaged in the search of the exact spot 
where Mr. Borckhardt could be found. Atany rate, this poor 
man was left, after a night of cold and suffering, feeble, 
exhausted, and alone. I do not know any greater mountain- 
eering crime than to leave a sick man on a mountain in 
absolute solitude. It is a course which should be regarded 
with abhorrence by every honourable mountaineer; and it 
can only arise from the grossest ignorance, or from a heart- 
less indifference to the consequences of wilful neglect. 

There isanother cause of accident which is getting common, 
and that is climbing very steep rocks from mere wantonness. 
Signor Andreis, treasurer of the Italian Club, pays a visit 
with a friend to the well-known sanctuary of San Michele. 
Instead of taking the path, they must needs clamber up the 
precipice below the monastery. After an hour’s climb they 
reached the path—which one of the party proposed to take— 
but Signor Andreis begged for ‘a little more gymnastics.’ 
Well, he had his gymnastics and paid the -penalty with his 
life. To climb rocks steep and difficult which there is no 
need to climb—which lead nowhere—and, of course, without 
a rope, is deliberately to court disaster. A steeplejack is 
not an object of my admiration. 

I am inclined to think that, in addition to sudden and 
unexpected storms, the possibility of being struck by a 
falling stone is the only real risk from which no prudence 
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can altogether protect the mountaineer. <A few years ago 
I was on the Dent d’Herens—one of a party of five. We 
had made a happy ascent, and, in returning, about half an 
hour below the summit, the guide who was leading (Ulrich 
Almer) was struck by a falling rock, which we had probably 
loosened in our ascent. It was a very serious blow: his 
hands and head were much injured, and some of his ribs 
were broken. We were out with our wounded guide all 
the day of the accident, and all night and part of the next 
day. On looking back at that accident I confess that I am 
unable to see how any possible care or prudence could have 
avoided it. 

During the last season two men—a traveller and a guide 
—were killed on Mont Blanc. I visited the spot after the 
accident, which, in my judgment, ought not to have hap- 
pened. The party were overtaken by bad weather in the 
hut at the foot of the Bosses. The next morning they 
descended in mist and storm. They were joined by some 
workmen, and, in order to facilitate the accident which ulti- 
mately happened, eleven persons were on one rope. LHvery- 
one knows the détour to the right the climber has to 
make in descending the little plateau to avoid danger from 
the séracs which fall from the Dom. But this sapient 
party made a détour to the left to save a few minutes of 
time, and actually walked between the Dom and a well- 
known crevasse which is the object of all travellers to avoid. 
They encountered the usual afternoon avalanches, with the 
usual result. The only wonder is that the party, having 
apparently done everything in their power to insure the 
success of the accident, should only have lost two of their 
number. 

Many foolish persons now climb, or are hauled up, 
Mont Blanc. It is generally their first mountain—often 
their only one. They have seldom any joy in it. But 
familiarity breeds contempt on the part of their guides, and 
ordinary precautions are not observed. In my opinion there 
is nO mountain in the whole Alps so dangerous as Mont 
Blanc in certain conditions of weather and of snow, and yet 
scores of persons attempt it, imperfectly trained, unsuitably 
equipped, insufficiently clothed, improperly led. Over thirty 
lives have been lost already on this mountain, which seems 
destined to become a gigantic mausoleum. . 

This last year more lives have been endangered owing to 
some enterprising persons endeavouring to construct an 
observatory upon the summit of Mont Blanc. I encountered 
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a dozen porters toiling up the snow with tons of woodwork 
intended for the building. No doubt in the interests of 
science it is highly desirable to have observatories where the 
familiars of the various Astronomers Royal can be nightly 
employed to outwatch the winking stars, but why on the 
summit of Mont Blanc? I am informed that observations 
on the movements of the heavenly bodies to be of any scien- 
tific value must be regular and constant. What devotees of 
astronomy are likely to be able to make regular observations 
at such an elevation ? 

On August 14 last at seven in the morning my thermo- 
meter registered 4° below zero of Fahr. at the foot of the 
Bosses—-36° of frost two hours below the summit! Was it 
desired to add death by freezing to the long catalogue of 
Alpine misadventure? As a matter of fact some of the 
workmen employed suffered very seriously from frost-bite, 
and the whole scheme has been altogether abandoned. 

To sum up, climbing without guides or alone, or in parties 
of two on snow-covered glaciers, or without a rope, or 
gymnastics out of place, or the ignorance or incompetence 
of guides, have caused the deaths of fifty-two out of the 
sixty persons whose names I have recorded. Carrel, as I 
have said, died from pure and unexpected misadventure. 
How the Count de Villanova with Maquignaz and Castagneri 
met their deaths we shall never know. They started for 
Mont Blanc, probably to reach the new hut on the Italian 
side of the Dom, on August 18, 1890—a superb day as I 
well remember, for I spent part of it on the summit of the 
Grandes Jorasses. I have a note in my diary, ‘Clear every- 
where except the Calotte of Mont Blanc, which has a capote 
over it—a sure sign of change of weather.’ 

The weather did change that night. But in the absence 
of all trustworthy information it would not be fair in this 
instance to attribute blame to the parties. Nor will I ever 
assume that the terrible accident in the Caucasus could have 
primarily resulted from carelessness or imprudence on the 
part of travellers so experienced and guides so trustworthy. 

We English have, however, some slight cause for con- 
gratulation. Of the forty-nine deaths of climbers (exclusive 
of guides) recorded in my previous list, twenty-nine were 
either English or American. Of the forty deaths recorded 
in my present list, six only were those of Englishmen, and 
it would seem as if the lessons of prudence and caution 
which this Club has so consistently preached had also been 
practised by our countrymen. 
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I confess that I look forward to the future with some 
- misgiving. The means of reaching the great Playground 
are getting easier year by year. In my time high-roads have 
been laid out to the very feet of the great Alps. From 
Meiringen almost to the Handeck Falls, from Hospenthal 
over the Furcea into the valley of the Rhone, from Sallenches 
to Chamonix, from Chamonix to Martigny, from Pré St. 
Didier to Courmayeur, and in numerous other places once 
exclusively devoted to the pedestrian or to the mule, we 
meet the carriage or the diligence at every turn. But this 
is not all. The iron road is now found in our most sacred 
spots. Hundreds of tourists are turned out of railway 
carriages every summer day into the very precincts of the 
Bar at Grindelwald, and the steam-engine drags the now 
luxurious tourist to our old familiar home of Zermatt— 
home no more ! 

Well, life is full of new points of departure, and it is idle 
for us to wage war with the impossible. We of the old 
school shall have to make new centres, or, like the chamois, 
to go farther and farther afield. But, rely upon it, that if 
the modern order of tourist takes to climbing, a fresh era of 
dangerous accidents will set in. 

Meantime, in season and out of season, we must insist 
upon the observance of those canons of prudence and good 
sense without which our pursuit will inevitably be discredited 
in all impartial eyes. 

Men may come and men may go, but ‘ the great mountains 
which we love like friends abide untroubled by the coming 
and going of the world.’ Let us remember what we owe to 
them. They are the great restorers of the waste of life. 
We are indebted to them and to all their charming associa- 
tions for the greatest of all gifts—friendship and health. 
The great poet of old days was not poet only, but prophet 
when he wrote those words—impressed upon our minds by 
one of the divinest melodies of a mighty musician— 


Lift thine eyes unto the mountains, whence cometh help. 


Let no act of ours—or so far as our precept or our example 
may avail—let no act of others, bring a tittle of disgrace 
upon the snowy friends who have so well served us, or upon 
the manly craft of which we are the accredited represen- 
tatives. | 
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A Notre on THE Map or THE ApDAI KHOKH GROUP. 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, Hon. Ssc. B.G.S. 


Wa credit is due to the accompanying map, to 
| which this note is an appendage, belongs in the first 
place to the Russian Staff. What I have done is to methodise 
the photographs, notes, and observations taken by moun- 
taineers, and to add from them the ground south-west of 
Burjula and the details of the upper Karagom basin. The 
map has thus been rendered a tolerably exact and complete: 
physical representation of the group. 

I will not encumber these pages with a laboriously detailed: 
statement of the topographical facts accumulated. To de- 
compose a map is a short way of making an article appear 
solid, much favoured by some writers, who apparently flatter 
themselves that whatever is clumsy and unreadable must 
needs be scientific. There are some points, however, in 
which a map may be aided by description. 

There are marked on the new Russian maps in this group. 
one peak over 15,000 feet, nine over 14,000, and five over 
13,000. The lowest pass falls just under 11,000 feet. About 
65 square miles are covered with snow and ice. The Karagom 
Glacier is 10 miles, the Ceja Glacier 6 miles, and the Songuta 
Glacier 34 miles in length. 

The relations and individual features of the cluster of 
summits collectively known as Adai Khokh, standing east of 
the Karagom névé and west of the Ceja and Songuta névés, 
have at last, thanks to the Russian maps and Signor Sella’s 
and Mr. Holder’s photographs, been made clear. The range 
may be compared to a x, of which the lower arms meet just 
above Peak 4, and the upper separate at a minor rock-tooth 
between Peaks 2 and 3. No. 6 (14,063 feet) stands at the 
bottom of the eastern lower arm, and the watershed is 
formed by the lower arms, Adai Khokh itself lying well 
north of it. 

I begin at the top western arm. The figures refer to the 
panorama of the chain from Shoda engraved by Mr. KE. 
Whymper from a photograph by Signor V. Sella. My No. 1 
(14,133 feet) is a double-headed rock-peak ; its north face 
has been compared to the Meije in Dauphiné by S. Sella, its 
south face to the Breil aspect of the Matterhorn by myself. 
Its perpendicular cliffs, draped in hanging glaciers, form the 
most striking feature of the lower Karagom. This peak is 
well seen in the distance from the Stule-vsek. 
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No. 2 (14,600 feet), the next peak of any size on the crest, 
is generally of a retiring character. It may, however, be 
the peak noticed through a break in the mists by M. de Déchy 
from Kamunta. 

No. 3, Adai Khokh (15,274 feet), shows from the south- 
west as a broad face of snow and rock. From a distance it 
resembles the final peak of the Pointe des Ecrins, but is 
much less formidable and less uplifted above the adjacent 
ridges. 

No. 4 (14,874 feet). Next comes this bold double-fanged 
rock-peak. Its distinctive feature is the long white gully 
running up between its rock-ribs. From Shoda it suggests 
an expurgated Ushba.* It is probably easy of access from 
the north. 

No. 5 (14,497 feet). A beautiful, broad, twin-crested 
snow-mountain, in the style of Piz Palu (in the Engadin). 
Its highest crest lies north of the point which from the Rion 
valley looks the highest. Separated by a deep narrow gap 
from No. 5 rises the rock-peak No. 6 (14,063 feet), overlook- 
ing the Mamisson, the Higer of the group, the Adai Khokh 
of my ‘Central Caucasus’ and M. de Déchy. It has a very 
fine, bold outline, and rising on the edge of the comparatively 
low pastures, imposed more than it ought to have on us early 
explorers. 

Outside the y, to the east, a grand peak of 14,462 feet 
dominates the Kaltler ridge south of the Ceja Glacier, while 
the crest that divides that basin from the slopes draining 
towards the Urukh is a row of splintered needles, such as 
those that separate Chamonix from the Mer de Glace— 
attaining in two of its pinnacles 14,239 feet and 14,084 feet. 

Of the gaps between these peaks, that between 1 and 2 
connects Karagom-Songuta, that between 3 and 4 Ceja- 
Karagom, and those between 4 and 5 and 5 and 6 the Ceja 
Glacier and the two southern glaciers descending towards 
Glola. ; 

This range of summits standing in line is as difficult to 
disentangle in many points of view as are the peaks above 
the Gorner Glacier. As with the Alpine group so with the 
‘Caucasian, one name was at first sufficient for the whole. 
Nos. 5 and 6 might, perhaps, be called Tuilsas Mta and 
Khamkhaki Khokh respectively. Tuilsas Mta (Mta=moun- 


* None of these summits are seen from the paths in the Rion valley. 
‘The two following, on the contrary, are frequent features in the land- 
‘scape. 
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tain in Georgian) was the name given to Dr. Radde for the 
range on this side at Glola. 


The following is, I believe, a fairly complete bibliography—at 
least as far as the languages of Western Europe are concerned—of the 
Adai Khokh district :— 

Abich, De, Mes Voyages en Transcaucasie en 1864. Moscow, 1865. 

Chantre, Recherches Ethnologiques au Caucase. Paris, 1885-87. 

Déchy, M. de, Alpine Journal, vol. xii. Nos. 88, 89, 92; Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen, 1889, Heft 9. 

Dinnik, Petermann’s Mitteilungen, vol. xxx. Heft 11. 

Fischer, A., Zwet Kaukasus-Reisen. Bern, 1891. 

Freshfield, D. W., Travels in the Central Caucasus, London, 1869; 
Illustrated Travels, vol. ii. 1870; Alpine Journal, vol. xiv. No. 106; 
Geographical Proceedings, N.S. vols. xi. No. 11, xii. No. 5. 

Grove, F. C., The Frosty Caucasus. London, 1875. 

Holder, H. W., Alpine Journal, vol. xv. Nos. 110 and 114. 

Klaproth, Travels in the Caucasus in 1807-8. London, 1814. 

Radde, Dr., Reisen im Mingrelischen Hochgebirge. Tiflis, 1866. 

Sella, V., Bollettino del Club Alp. Italiano, vols. xxiii. and xxiv. 


SNOWDON AT CHRISTMAS 1878. 
By H. G. WILLINK. 


Wuen the following paper was written, the practice of winter 
mountaineering had scarcely arisen, and climbers went into winter 
quarters as regularly as did the Middle Age armies. Even now there 
may still be some members of the Alpine Club who have not yet 
treated themselves to a Christmas campaign. In the fear that this 
may be so, and in the hope that, if so, such members may be inter- 
ested in an account of a visit to Snowdonia at that time of year, I 
have ventured to send the story to the Journal. It has the merit of 
having been composed while the scenes described were still fresh in 
my memory, and perhaps even those to whom such scenes are familiar 
may find a superior kind of pleasure in reading it. 

The floridity of the original narrative has been left unshorn. It 
will at any rate add to the amusement of the latter class of readers, 
if it does not tend to the edification of the former. It was written 
before my style had had much opportunity of being chastened by the 
study of austere Alpine literature. 


I had often wished to see whether Wales at Christmas could com- 
bine the beauties of an Alpine summer with those of an English 
lowland winter. 

I had never forgotten a certain walk in the Pyrenees, from Eaux 
Bonnes, over the little Col de Tortes, to Argeles, on January 20, 
1875; but for some reason or other all plans of such an excursion 
nearer home had year by year come to nothing, the only consolation 
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in each case being that after all the loss had not been so very great 
in so mild a season. In December 1878, however, it seemed likely that 
in the event of another disappointment no such consolation would exist, 
and I was, therefore, hardly surprised on the evening of the Saturday 
before Christmas Day to find myself (with W., my brother, L. his wife, 
and KE.) crunching over the snow, from the station at Llanberis up to 
the Victoria Hotel, with the ugly quarry-tips on the side of Elidyr Fawr 
looking quite strange and unfamiliar in their white nightgowns to the 
left. It was a fine frosty night, stars clear overhead, though there was 
cloud on the higher parts of the mountains, and we soon resolved to 
make a start for Snowdon the next morning, all four of us, and get 
at least as far as L. could go; she, on her part, submitting to ride as 
far as a pony could be taken before beginning to walk. There was 
no slackening of the frost during the night, the morning broke sharp 
and fresh, and by soon after ten o’clock our little procession was 
passing through the short wood with which the well-known tourist 
‘route to Snowdon’ commences. 

From the first it was evident that we were to havea day of no 
ordinary beauty. Lofty masses of cumulus had, for at least an hour 
before the sun touched upon the mountains in our view, been 
ruddy in the morning light, contrasting finely with the pure pale 
indigo of the lower clouds. There was that indescribable spirit in 
the air when it seems to be purged of all its grosser constituents, and 
to be more transparent and more refined to every sense than usual. 
But as yet—except for the tender glow in the clear heaven above, for 
there is a warm blue sky as well as a cold one—it must be confessed 
that there was something rather disappointing in what we saw. The 
somewhat shapeless hills which are visible from the Llanberis track 
looked more shapeless than ever—mere white forms with a delicate 
outline—each patch of rock, from the black spots on Eilio to the base 
of the crags of Clogwyn-dur-Arddu seeming to be close at hand. 

Suddenly, however, the brow of Moel Eilio was crested with a 
slender line of light, compared with which the driven snow at 
our feet was but dull grey; and as the day stole down over the 
shoulders of the hills, the effect of the broad illuminated surface was 
like a second sunrise long before the direct rays reached us. There 
is no cause to complain of shapelessness now. When did you ever 
see such subtle gradations in a hill contour before? Each ridge and 
swelling, each dimple and knoll, revealing itself in the infinite beauty 
of mountain perspective, the deepest shadows varied and relieved by 
reflected light, the highest lights softly blending, it is impossible to 
say where the change begins or ends, into the tender shade. And as 
the day grew, so did the intensity and multiplicity of tint seem to 
grow with it; there was no dull monotonous glare, as is so often the 
case in a summer noon; nor was there any haze except away to the 
north over the low land. This was covered with a thickish pall of 
‘mist, lurid above and murky blue below, an atmospheric Hades to 
which were consigned the coarser colour spirits of the every-day 
world, lying dead and hidden under its winding-sheet of snow, while 
around us up in the hills, wherever the eye turned, it beheld a very 
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heaven of colour, suffused with all the more ethereal hues set free 
from their gross embodiments of form, in everchanging harmony. 

Meanwhile, however, we have been plunging along through the 
powdery stuff which, at a distance, lends such enchantment to our 
view and are beginning to feel that, if L.is to reach Y Wyddfa, she will 
have to come home by the light of the moon, and there will be no moon 
to come home by. ‘The pony has been sent back long ago, and we 
sink often up to our knees, over the ankles at every step—hard work 
for a lady in an ulster. The guide leads, not only that he may keep 
us on the track (which is not very important), but that he may make 
the foot-holes for us; ce n’est que le premier pas qui cotite. Half-an- 
hour more of this made it obvious that any idea of pushing on to the 
top must be abandoned, and we looked only to attaining some point 
at the edge of Cwm Glas Bach for the view into the Pass of Llanberis. 
But the fates were against us, the mist rather spread than dispersed, 
and, though we gave the weather every chance of clearing by spending 
a needlessly long time over lunch at the little refreshment hut (of course, 
uninhabited, and standing deep in snow), we were finally compelled, 
after some conversation with the echoes of Clogwyn-dur-Arddu to give 
up, and come back, as, indeed, our sagacious Cymro had all along 
foretold. | 

The next day W. and L. left us, and E. and I made a very interest- 
ing expedition to Pen-y-gwryd by way of Cwm Glas, and back by the 
road. The drifts which we fell in with, and into, on this occasion were, 
I think, deeper than any which we afterwards came across, E, being 
unable to obtain soundings in some of them with his six-foot alpen- 
stock. The great steep-sided hollow had acted as a perfect snow trap. 
This state of things, of course, very greatly increased the toil of 
ascending ; especially as it was in most cases impossible to tell whether 
a slope of snow to our front was resting upon a corresponding slope 
of terra-firma, or was nothing but a drift piled up against a more or 
less vertical face of rock ; and if the former, whether or not the slope 
of ground was of a nature to afford good or any hold for feet or 
hands. 

Often it turned out to be coated with ice, and often after some 
minutes’ exercise we found that we had but laid bare something that 
we should never have dreamt of trying to get up if we had been able 
to see it. The art of climbing steep soft snow is in fact an art by 
itself, and like all high arts requires practice and patience. Probably 
a calendar month’s treadmill would be good training: or vice versd. 
E. developed a fine turn for it, and rapidly rose above me, though I 
imitated his graceful wrigglings to the best of my power. Once up at 
the level of the floor of Cwm Glas proper our chief difficulties were 
over, though it was necessary to cut a dozen or so steps in a little ice- 
wall, formed several inches thick where the drainage of a spongy bit of 
ground is wont to find its way down over the side of the ridge of rock 
that hems it in. The icicles which we passed on our way up (and 
which were plainly visible from the road) were very large and beautiful, 
the big bluff which lies immediately below the smaller of the two 
lakes being densely hung with them : they represented the two pretty 
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falls which in open weather drench the whole cliff. Some of them 
were considerably thicker than the body of a man, and many feet 
long ; while their colour and peer were well set off by the sombre 
background of rock behind, the darkness of which varied with the 
thinness of its own coating of ice. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the hills in winter, which 
we could not help noticing perhaps more on this day than on any 
other, was the absolute silence in places which in warmer seasons are 
jubilant with streams. It was all of a piece with the general unearthly 
nature of the magic world around us, and it was not without an im- 
pressiveness, a solemnity, of its own; but on the whole it seemed a 
loss rather than a gain. 

There are surely few things more fascinating than that sense of 
Open space arising (in great measure) from the subdued ceaseless 
murmur of the myriads of brooks and torrents on a mountain-side. It 
is to the ear what the extended horizon is to the eye ; and goes per- 
haps as far towards completing the charm of the upper world. How 
much of that charm consists of sound—whether it be this same far off 
water music, or the burn chirruping close at hand, or the dumb sighing 
of the tree tops, or the melody of the homely cowbells, or the many 
other still small voices which can never be heard by ear or heart in the 
busy hum of men (though there are voices, plenty of them, there too 
which speak to those that listen)! All who love the hills know them. 
Wordsworth had them in his mind’s ear when he wrote 


And sure there is a secret Power that reigns 
Here, where no trace of man the spot profanes, 
Nought but the herds that, pasturing upward, creep, 
Hung dimdiscovered from the dangerous steep ; 
Or summer hamlet, flat and bare, on high 
Suspended, ’mid the quiet of the sky. 

How still! no irreligious sound or sight 

Rouses the soul from her severe delight : 

An idle voice the Sabbath region fills 

Of Deep that calls to Deep across the hills, 
Broke only by the melancholy sound 

Of drowsy bells, for ever tinkling round ; 

Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 

Beneath the cliffs and pinewoods steady sough ; 
The solitary heifer’s deepened low, 

Or rumbling, heard remote, of falling snow. 


Byron’s poetry is full of them, and it is hardly possible to hear the 
latter part of the overture to the opera of ‘ William Tell’ without being 
carried away in fancy to the higher Alpine pastures and their peaceful 
surroundings. 

The sounds proper to such places as Cwm Glas are, it is true, in many 
respects different, though they, too, have their value in ‘ acoustic per- 
spective. But they on their part are not without their peculiar 
charm. No spot seems so wild and rugged as where the precipitous 
cliffs repeat the turmoil of cascades, and the raven’s croak echoes back 
harshly from the crags around. 

On this day, however, when the waters stood spell-bound, and the 
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very cliffs were muffled, even Cwm Glas lay in a trance which no 
shouts of ours were able thoroughly to break. . 

At Pen-y-gwryd we heard a great deal about the severity of the cold 
and the depth of the snow; how the sheep could get nothing to eat, 
and had to be supplied with hay spread on the lower parts of the hills ; 
how the frost had already lasted some weeks; and how even the River 
Glaslyn at Beddgelert was frozen over, so hard that a man had walked 
across with a load of hay on his back. It was, in fact, said to be the 
hardest winter that had been experienced in North Wales since the 
year of the Crimean war. The exterior of the inn was itself a sight, 
with snow lodged upon it at every conceivable resting-place, the ivy 
stiff with ice, and long icicles drooping from the eaves, while the snow 
in front of the house was almost level with the seats under the firs, a 
strong contrast with the warmth of the hearty welcome and the comfort 
of the chimney corner in the familiar kitchen! [Dear old kitchen, how 
art thou now translated ! | 

The next morning saw us starting from the Victoria Hotel for 
Snowdon in perfect weather, with scarcely a cloud in the sky, though 
our walk past Gorphwysfa overnight had been through a blinding snow- 
storm, ‘The fresh snow of the day before and the drifting winds had 
in most places obliterated our old track of forty-eight hours ago, and, Jong 
before getting as far as the half-way hut, we were striking out a line of 
our own, at first by accident, afterwards by choice. The half-way hut, 
indeed, we never approached, nor could we even discern it, though 
there was nothing in the state of the weather to prevent our doing so. 
We were above it, and covered as it was we failed to distinguish it from 
the numberless other white mounds. It was disappointing to find that 
the snow was again too soft and powdery to bear our weight even high 
up on the mountain; we had hoped that the successive influences of 
sun and frost would have caused something in the nature of a hard 
crust, especially as on the Sunday the last few minutes of our advance 
had been partly over a surface of that kind. Still, we could see that 
the windward flank of Crib-y-ddysgyl ahead of us was of a dull grey, 
and we floundered slowly towards the nearest part of this, cheering 
ourselves with the thought of the good progress we should make when 
we reached it. 

To our surprise, however, when we did set foot on this promised 
land, we found that it was neither more nor less than a coating of 
granulated snow-ice some inches thick, not rough enough to give foot- 
hold even at the moderate angle of 30°, or thereabouts, at which it 
was set, and too hard to stamp the feet into. There was nothing for it 
but cold steel, so the axe went to the front, and for twenty minutes it 
was necessary to enjoy the pleasure of making the back ache with 
cutting steps. More by token, E., who had no axe, slipped and went 
down a long way, and I had to cut down and bring him up. 

However, in due time the slope eased off, and we were able to walk 
erect for a few minutes without thinking of our feet before reaching 
the soft snow again on the flatter portion of the hill. The view was 
beginning to open out; Moel Hebog, “‘ The Rivals ”’ in Carnarvonshire, 
and most of Anglesey had long been in sight ; and we were soon looking 
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down towards Cwm Dyli from Bwlch Glas, and were assured of a clear 
horizon nearly all round. 

What a strange place it was! The whole length of the saddle 
between Crib-y-ddysgyl and Y Wyddfa was edged with a massive 
cornice of snow overhanging the ‘Capel Curig path,’ or rather the 
place where the path ought to be. We had heard from our guide on 
Sunday that four weeks ago (the last time he had been on the moun- 
tain) he had come thus far, and had turned back, not liking to go on, 
or to try to get down through the cornice to Pen-y-gwryd; but we 
had been inclined to think that he had been over-discreet, and we had 
fully intended to make short work of any little obstacle which we 
might find. But this was no toy-cornice: we could see very well 
where the true edge of the ridge ran, and from that line to the edge 
of the snow was a good five yards, while we could also see that even 
below the part which absolutely overhung the snow stood nearly 
vertical for some little distance before the slope began, which finally 
eased off to a manageable angle. 

So we gave up the idea of descending that way [funked it, in 
short | in favour of the Beddgelert ridge, which we felt sure we should 
find a safer route. The first thing, however, of course, was to go on to 
the top, which presented no difficulty whatever, and by half-past one we 
were in possession of the prize. And is it not a prize worth a plod of 
three hours and a half? Not acloud is in the sky; not a single hill 
hidden! From Plynlimmon round to Elidyr Fawr, from Cardigan 
Bay to the mouths of the Mersey and the Dee, all is clear—only the 
slight haze to the north-west. And all is white. At this distance 
even the rocks of Cader are not distinguishable, and the entire face of 
the earth from north to south, from east to west, for miles upon 
miles is one wide undulating sheet of snow. The effect of aerial per- 
spective in point of colour is odd, the distant hills seeming to be of a 
warmer, duller white, with a tinge of red in it, which appears fainter 
and fainter in those nearer to us, until the highest pitch of light is 
reached in the blinding snow at our feet. 

The shadows are blue, reflecting the hue of the sky, which above, 
especially as against the dazzling brilliancy of the cairn (now like a 
huge white bush), is as dark as any Swiss sky in summer. Look at 
Crib Goch, his sharp, ragged edge frosted with delicate filagree work, 
almost enough to tempt one to go and have a look at it! It would be 
cold work for the hands along there to-day, even with so little wind. 
Look at shapeless old Siabod, and the swelling range of Cribiau, Moel 
Meirch, and Cynicht; how the modelling stands out, like a plaster- 
cast! Now is the time to learn hill-drawing. But itis far too cold, 
even here in the sun, for anything but a hasty sketch or two, and, 
besides, we have not had lunch. 

Five minutes after taking our gloves off they were frozen hard; my 
beard and moustache were stiff with congealed breath and frozen snow 
which had got there from some tumble in a drift; our woolly clothes 
were tagged with little bobbins of ice which tinkled as we walked, and 
later on towards evening we found our axe and alpenstock covered 
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with jackets of ice formed by the freezing of snow melted by the 
friction and warmth of our hands. 

The rocks near the summit presented a very curious and remarkable 
appearance. On the north-western side they were adorned with a 
shaggy fringe of snow-icicles which stood out in most cases more or 
less horizontally to a length often of 2 or 3 feet.* 
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The effect was that of heavy tassels blown out by the wind; and 
we jumped to the conclusion that it was in some such manner that 
they had been formed ; that is to say, that the individual drops of wet 
had been swept round to the sheltered side before they had had time 
to freeze, and had then turned into icicles continually increasing to 
leeward of the object to which they were attached. This appeared 
to be particularly obvious in the case of the larger rocks, the huts, and 
the cairn; here the wind had apparently, in its eddies and swirlings 
behind each obstacle, so affected the formation of the ice in course of 
congelation that the icicles had taken shapes in conformity with the 
wayward direction of these windy ‘ backwaters,’ and were twisted and 
grooved inwards from the edge of their shelter, frequently in exceed- 
ingly graceful and symmetrical patterns. Indeed, it never occurred to 
us to doubt that this was the proper way of accounting for them, even 
though on our second ascent they faced the wind then blowing, and 
though we might well have suspected that a south-easterly gale would 
not have been likely to be blowing in the weather and during the 
time required for their deposit. In the visitors’ book, however, at 


* The whole question of ‘ Aerial Perspective ’ and of the ‘ Theory of Turbid 
Media’ is lucidly explained by Mr. John Collier in the two following 
treatises by him, viz.: (1) A Primer of Art. Macmillan, 1882. Pp. 59 et 
seq. and 65 et seq. (2) A Manual of Oil Painting. Cassell, 1887. Pp. 
100-108. 
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Pen-y-gwryd, we afterwards saw* a note by Mr. Biden, the purport 
of which may interest others as it did us. This gentleman had had 
ample opportunity of seeing the process in course of operation, having 
been up Snowdon some seventeen times in three or four weeks during 
the months of November and December some years ago; and bis account, 
founded on careful personal observation, is, in spite of a different opinion 
once expressed (I think in the Saturday Review in 1861) by Professor 
Tyndall, that these icicles invariably grow to windward. The fact is, 
most probably, that a damp wind coming in contact with a surface the 
temperature of which is below the freezing-point is to the extent of 
such contact condensed and pro tanto parts with the moisture which it 
had held in suspension. This moisture, of course, immediately takes 
the form of ice, and in its turn is the means of catching more moisture, 
thus adding to the length of the icicle in the direction of the wind’s eye. 
Mr. Biden has watched the visible growth of the accretion; tf some- 
times, ona small scale, even on blades of grass, and there can, therefore, 
be no doubt that this is the true theory. I have often remarked it 
since. Indeed, had we only been making proper use of our own eyes, 
I think we should have been led to suspect this ourselves, for on 
reading the above account we could recollect no case where a pure 
snow-cornice or drift (which are always, I believe, found under the lee 
of some protection) was on the same side of a ridge or other object as 
that upon which the icicles had collected. This was especially 
noticeable on the Beddgelert aréte, which, at all times very fine, was 
rendered inexpressibly lovely by the exquisite variety of these Christ- 
mas decorations. Sometimes it would be a shaggy bunch of icicles 
standing out to our right, sometimes a thin curling crest of a cornice 
(always, however, on a far smaller scale than that overhanging the 
Capel Curig path) drooping over to our left, but at every step there 
was something new and striking to admire. 

The days are short, however, in December, and Christmas Eve was 
fast coming on, so we lost no time in getting down to Nant Gwynant 
through Cwm Llan, where we astonished the natives whom we met, 
especially a man going out to shoot foxes, who utterly declined to 
believe that anyone could have come over Snowdon, let alone two 
- helpless Sassenachs without a guide. 

Llyn Gwynant we found frozen over hard ; many sheep had evidently 
been across, and we walked some little way upon it ourselves; but 
there was snow to a depth of several inches, and no skating would have 
been possible. 

The trudge up to the comforts of Pen-y-gwryd was long and 
laborious owing to the state of the road, but in every other respect it 
was a fit ending to a glorious day, the stars shining bright in a steely- 
blue sky to the eastward, against which, two hours after sunset, the 
shoulder of Siabod stood out white and distinct, while the vault of 


* Unluckily only just before leaving, so that we were unable to see the 
truth of his theory for ourselves. . 
' The process has already been more than once visible in this winter of 
1891-92 on shrubs and bushes. 
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heaven paled in the west to a calm saffron glow behind Lliwedd and 
the other mighty peaks of the Snowdon group, each of which remained 
clearly visible until successively hidden from view by Y Foelberfedd. 

Christmas morning was very different: no clouds that could be 
called clouds; but no blue sky; a nasty, dull, colourless day, with 
a queer sort of haze, which became thicker and lower till the evening 
closed with a howling wind and a snowstorm. 

We spent the better part of the day on Glyder Fach. Our first 
intention was to take Tryfan as well, and come back by Glyder Fawr, 
perhaps having a look at Twll-du on the way; but there was nothing 
to see, by reason of the mist, and all climbing was impossible by 
reason of the snow. The great chaos of stones on Glyder Fach and 
Castell Gwynnt was a sight in itself; * we had looked forward to it 
with some curiosity, and not a little doubt whether we should be able 
to get about among those pitfalls and jagged pinnacles masked under 
a covering of deceitful snow. And, indeed, in other parts of the 
mountain we found this a great difficulty ; it is rather startling to feel 
your foot sink suddenly a yard when you have made calculations in 
the belief that it will support you firmly; still more so to find it 
jammed between two bits of rock that put avery different construction 
to your own on the word ‘foothold.’ But up on the wide plateau of 
the Glyders, exposed to the same winds which had sheeted Crib-y- 
ddysgyl’s northern flank with ice, the surface afforded very fair 
walking in most places; and it was generally pretty easy to escape 
breaking through. ° 

It was a wild scene. The great hollow of Cwm Idwal is boiling with 
ragged clouds, which come tearing up as the fancy seizes them, to 
sweep overhead, and then whirl down again to the Devil’s Kitchen, 
whence they have come. There is a mysterious lurid light in the 
mist; and through the gaps you catch glimpses of Snowdon with his 
supporters—how changed from yesterday—pallid and grim now. You 
can see the snow whisked up into driving whirlwinds along his ridges ; 
and you know very well what those columns mean from the stinging 
of the icy particles against your face up here even under the lee of 
this big stone; not that there is really any lee side to anything on 
such a day as this. It is plain that Aolus has been letting the winds 
out of the bag again, and there is no Neptune nowadays, with his 
Quos ego, to come and set matters in order. And for a foreground 
what wizard has been at work here? Can this be Castell Gwynnt? 
Where are the piles of disintegrated blocks at its foot? Why does the 
sharp needle of rock on its southern side appear only half its usual 
length? Can it be that the base of the whole structure is buried deep 
in snow? It must be so. This rounded swelling surface, which 
sounds hollow to the tread, is a roofing below which the true level of 
the hilltop lies several feet down. And if you want icicles, just look 


* It was interesting here as elsewhere to see in operation on so largea 
scale the process by which to a great extent these heaps have in course of 
time been formed, nearly every cleft and crevice being filled with ice, that 
render of rocks. 
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at the north side of the rocks. Those on Snowdon yesterday are 
nothing to these. Great bristling bundles of them pointing into Cwm 
Idwal, and all (consistently with Mr. Biden’s theory) sprouting from 
the side opposite to that against which the snow apparently lies 
drifted deepest. His thermometer on the Little Glyder will register 
a pretty intense minimum. Our human mercury is sunk quite low 
enough, and nature’s clock within us is also suggesting that by the 
time we get back to Pen-y-gwryd it will be time for roast goose. 
So, after a shivering sketch of Castell Gwynnt, we gave up the other 
Glyder and away down by the shortest possible line, chuckling at 
the thought of the snug parlour and the still snugger kitchen after- 
wards; and feeling, perhaps more keenly than ever before, what a 
winter campaign must often be—where there is no gcose, no fire, no 
roof even, but an open-air bivouac on an empty stomach, with the 
prospect, it may be, of having to fight for the enjoyment of that too 
before morning. 

Christmas Day proved to be the turning-point in the weather : the 
day after was comparatively mild, with a rather strong wind from the 
south-west, the clouds being low, and nothing visible above 1,800 feet. 
We went up Snowdon, nevertheless, keeping approximately to the 
‘ Capel Curig route,’ in company with young Harry Owen, who, after 
our account of the wonders on the top, wished to see them for himself. 
The redoubtable cornice was nearly all gone, the masses of crumbled 
snow bearing witness to its former size, and we had no difficulty 
whatever either in ascending or descending, only the long heavy plod 
through soft snow. The redeeming feature was a rather good sitting 
glissade, which we all executed according to our lights, with evolutions 
more or less beyond our control, Harry Owen displaying perhaps the 
greatest amount of centrifugal eccentricity. 

For the rest of the week thaw continued, making all things dis- 
agreeable and causing us to give up any idea of visiting Crib Goch or 
Cwm Idwal; for to wade through deep damp snow, set sometimes at 
steep inclinations, for hour after hour in a mist is excessively un- 
pleasant, and to climb on rocks the real nature of which is completely 

hidden is next to impossible.* 

We saw one more sight, however, before leaving which was full of 
beauty, and that was on the day we left Pen-y-gwryd, the 29th, when 
the sun came out late in the afternoon and lit up the landscape with 
almost as much effect as on the first day after our arrival, while the 
steaming wreaths of cloud drifted leisurely up the gullies and round 
the ridges, bathed in a flood of golden light. The streams, too, were 
at work again after their Christmas holidays, and Cwm Dyli rang once 
more with the gossip of the waters. Another couple of days and the 
lower hillsides would be bare and easy to walk upon; already they 
were dappled with spots and streaks of mother earth; but the change 
came too late for us, and the next night we were in London again. 


* A fatal accident on Snowdon occurred not many days later. 
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THE TURTMANN RIDGE. 
By W. M. CONWAY. 


Tue long-expected Sheet 500 (Sankt Niklaus) of the ‘ Siegfried 
Atlas’ has recently been issued. It now, therefore, becomes possible 
to discover what verily were the recorded ascents which have at 
various times been made in the Turtmann Ridge—a problem the 
solution of which was actually impeded by the numerous inaccuracies 
of the Dufour and S. A. C. maps of this region. An examination of 
the published descriptions of the expeditions made by Mr. Anderson, 
the Misses Green, and others in the light of the new map proves 
them to be for the most part clear and straightforward, though neces- 
sarily inaccurate in nomenclature. Mr. Coolidge has kindly placed at 
my disposal some interesting letters from Dr. W. Grobli, describing 
ascents made by him among these mountains in the months of October 
1890 and 1891. One of these letters was accompanied by a portion 
of the new map, with Dr. Grobli’s routes clearly marked upon it. 
The following list of peaks and passes, taken in order from south to 
north, replaces the corresponding bit of section ix. of the ‘Central Pen- 
nine Guide’ (cited below as‘C.P.G.).’ Ihave submitted it to Mr. 
Coolidge, who agrees with me as to the identification of all the points 
mentioned :— 


1. Brunegghorn. As in ‘C, P. G.,’ p. 119. 

2. Bruneggjoch. As in‘C, P.G.,’ p. 119, only for ‘ Abberg gl.’ read 
‘S. branch of the Abberg gl.’ 

8. Schollihérner, 3,508 m. and 3,437 m. Mentioned by Engelhardt 
(see below). 

4, Inner Barrhorn, 3,587 m.(8,597 m. Dufour). Not named in 
the new map. No information as to any ascent. 

5. Ausser Barrhorn, 3,621 m. (3,633 m. Dufour). Marked simply 
‘Barrhorn’ on the new map. It was ascended by Dr. W. Grobli 
(October 10, 1891), who, from the Barrjoch, traversed the N.W. face 
and then climbed the N.W. ridge to the top. 

6. Barrjoch (not measured). Between the Barrhorn and the Gissi- 
spitz. It was reached by Dr. W. Grobli (October 10, 1891) from the 
S. branch of the Stelli gl. 

7. Gassispitz, 3,414 m. First ascended by Dr. W. Grobli 
(October 10, 1891). From the Barrjoch he climbed northwards in 
8 min. to the top of a minor point (c. 3,385 m.); thence he descended 
in 12 min. toa notch beyond it (c. 3,350 m.). He turned a rock tower 
and mounted a rock ridge to the top in 15 min. more. The N.and E. 
faces of the peak are precipitous. The above mentioned notch was on 
another occasion reached by Dr. Gribli direct from the south branch 
of the Stelli gl. 

8. Pipijoch (unmeasured). This is the Stellijoch of ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ xii, 121, and of ‘C, P.G.,’ p. 120. Inthe account of the first 

e of the pass by the Misses Green (August 25, 1884), printed in 
the ‘Alpine Journal,’ read ‘Inner Stellihorn’ for ‘Inner Barrhorn,’ 
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‘ Gissispitz’ for ‘small rocky peak,’ ‘ Ausser Stellihorn’ for ‘ Ausser 
Barrhorn,’ and ‘ Pipi gl.’ for ‘ Barr gl.’ 

9. Inner Stellihorn, 3,415 m. (Rothhorn of Dufour). Marked simply 
Stellihorn on the new map. This is the Inner Lockerspitz of ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ xv. 265, 308. It was first ascended by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge and me (August 23, 1890). Herr Friedmann climbed it by 
its N. ridge (August 15, 1891). Dr. W. Grobli made the third ascent 
(October 1, 1891), mounting by our route and descending by Herr 
Friedmann’s. 

10. Stellijoch (unmeasured). Between the two Stellihérner, from 
the N. branch of the Stelli gl. to the Pipi gl. This is Mrs. Burnaby’s 
Barrjoch (see Mrs. Burnaby’s ‘ High Life,’ pp. 112,113, and‘C. P.G.,’ 

. 121). 
11. Ausser Stellihorn, 3,404 m. Unnamed on the new map. This 
may be the Ausser Barrhorn of ‘ Alpine Journal,’ xi. 118, and 
‘C. P. G.,’ p. 121. It was ascended by Dr. W. Grobli (October 11, 
1890). Herr Friedmann reached it (August 15, 1891) and descended 
by its S. ridge to the Stellijoch. 

12. Brandijoch (unmeasured). Between the Ausser Stellihorn and 
a nameless and unmeasured point (No. 13). The pass leads from the 
N. branch of the Stelli gl. to the Brindi gl. It may be the Giissijoch 
of ‘Alpine Journal,’ x. 96, xi. 118, and ‘C. P. G.,’ p. 121; if so, it 
was first crossed by Messrs. J. S. Anderson and F. M. Govett 
(August 5, 1882). 

13. The nameless and unmeasured point, whence the main range 
sends out towards the N.E. the branching ridge which forms the 5S. 
boundary of the Jungthal and Jungen gl., and rises first into the 
Wasenhorn (38,340 m.), next into the Festihorn (3,249 m.), and 
finally into the Sparrhorn (2,990 m.). Dr. W. Grobli (October 11, 
1890) traversed the whole length of the easy aréte from the Ausser 
Stellihorn to the Wasenhorn, and also traversed the névé of the 
Jungen gl. between the Jungthaljoch and the top of the Wasenhorn. 

14. Point 8,288 m. on the ridge between the Brindi gl. and the 
Jungen gl. 

15. Jungthaljoch (unmeasured). Between the points 3,288 m.and 
8,255 m., leading from the Jungen gl. to the Brandi gl. It was first 
crossed by Mr. J. S. Anderson (August 9, 1880). See ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ x. 96; ‘C. P.G.,’ p. 122. 

16. Point 3,255 m. No information. 

17. Col (unmeasured and unnamed). 

18. Rothhorn, 3,262 m. This is the point 3,206 m. of Dufour’s 
map. It is easily accessible from the Jung Pass. See ‘C. P. G.,’ 

23. 


19. Jung Pass, 2,994 m. ‘C. P.G.,’ p. 122. 

20. Furggwanghorn, 3,163 m. (8,182 m. Dufour). No information. 
21. Weisse Egg, 3,168 m. No information. 

22. Steinthalhorn, 3,113 m. (3,189 m. Dufour). ‘C. P. G.,’ p. 123. 
23. Augstbord Pass, 2,893 m. (2,900 m. Dufour). ‘C. P. G.,’ p, 123. 
24. Schwarzhorn, 3,204 m. (3,207 m. Dufour). ‘C. P. G.,’ p. 128. 
25. Dreizehnenhorn, 3,056 m. (3,164 m. Dufour). No information. 
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There still remains considerable uncertainty as to which was the 
peak ascended by Mr. J. S. Anderson on August 5, 1882.* The 
position of Mr. Anderson’s Giissijoch ft is likewise doubtful. On 
September 1, 1883, Mrs. E. P. Jackson ascended by way of the 
Jungen glacier, a steep aiguille, and a peak which was believed to be 
the Barrhorn; the identity of these peaks is not yet. satisfactorily 
-accounted for. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the centrists of Zermatt still 
have a few trifling novelties at their disposal for the season of 1892. 
The confusion produced by reading the previously published accounts 
was mainly due to the Stellihérner having been almost invariably mis- 
taken for the very similar Barrhdérner. It was the discovery of this 
fact in 1890 that made me give, to what must henceforward be called 
the Stellihérner, the provisional name of Lockerspitzen. 

There are some curious passages about the Barrhorn group in 
Engelhardt’s ‘ Monte Rosa,’ pp. 190, 191, and ‘ Naturschilderungen,’ 

. 159. 
. Published views of the Turtmann range are as follows :— 

W. side: ‘ Alpine Portfolio,’ No. 84. 

E. side: Studer’s ‘Panorama from the Mattwaldhorn,’ issued in 
1864 with vol. i. of the ‘S. A. C. Jahrbuch.’ 

N. side: Studer’s ‘ Panorama from the Schwarzhorn’ (3,294 m.), in 
‘S§. A.C. Jd.,’ vii. 


THE EARLY ATTEMPTS ON MONTE ROSA FROM THE 
ZERMATT SIDE. 


By F. T. WETHERED. 


On August 14, 1891, I had an opportunity of studying the highest 
ridge of Monte Rosa from the rocks of the Zumstein Spitze, and from 
that side the three points which form the subject of Mr. Coolidge’s 
very interesting note, published in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ (for August 
1891), are very clear and distinct (see Sig. Sella’s photo, No. 172, 
from the Signal Kuppe; and, better still, his photogravure ‘M. Rosa 
dal Pianoro Superiore del Lysjoch,’ in ‘Monte Rosa and Gressoney,’ 
G. Amosso, Biella, 1890). 

The earliest authentically recorded attempt on the highest ridge of 
Monte Rosa was by Messrs. Ordinaire and Puiseux, with four guides, 
on August 13, 1847. They reached, however, the Silber Sattel and 
no further. 

I agree with Mr. Coolidge that the ascents of Professor Ulrich’s 
guides in 1848, and of the Schlagintweits in 1851, from the Silber 
Sattel, were to the Grenzgipfel (‘ peak X’),f and not to the Ost Spitze ; 
and I am quite convinced that the first ascent of the Ost Spitze was 
made by the three brothers Smyth on September 1, 1854. 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 118. t Jbid. vol. x. p. 96. 
t Ibid. vol. xv. p. 494. 
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‘ My two brothers, Colonel Smyth and the Rev. J. G. Smyth, and I, 
after one unsuccessful trial (driven back by bad weather), ascended to 
the Sattel between the Nord End and Hochste Spitze, then, facing the 
latter, reached a point connected with the summit by a ridge which we © 
considered for various reasons—state of snow, ice, wind, &c.—too 
dangerous to attempt.’ Such is the Rev, C. Smyth’s own account, 
kindly sent to me just lately, of this, the first ascent of the Ost Spitze. 
The Rev. J. G. Smyth, a member of the party who made the first 
ascent of the Allerhéchste Spitze in 1855, writes to me: ‘I can only 
say the point we reached in 1854 was the next highest point on the 
east side of the real summit.’ When the ascent had been completed, 
Mr. C. Smyth, having nothing else to leave in memoriam, stripped himself 
ot his shirt and affixed it to an alpenstock; and Mr. E. 8S. Kennedy 
informs me that when he reached the same point from the north, on 
September 11 of the same year, he cut off a piece of this same shirt 
as evidence of his own success. He then believed it to be the highest 
point in theridge. Three days previously Mr. Kennedy had ascended, 
also from the north, to a point about two-thirds of the way up the 
rocks—t.e. midway between the Ost Spitze and Grenzgipfel—and, while 
he waited there, his guide (Taugwald) climbed on towards the left, 
reached a point on the summit ridge, and then returned (at the end of 
three-quarters of an hour in all) to Mr. Kennedy. Thus it is clear 
enough that on that occasion (September 8) Taugwald reached the 
Grenzgipfel, and not the Ost Spitze, as Mr. Coolidge concludes. 

It is pretty obvious that, if Taugwald took three-quarters of an hour 
to reach the summit ridge from a point two-thirds of the distance between 
it and the névé at its base and to return to the same point (see ‘ Where 
there’s a Will there’s a Way,’ 2nd edition, Longmans, 1856), Ulrich’s 
guides could not, supposing the mountain to have presented itself under 
similar conditions on the occasion of each of the two ascents, have taken 
only half an hour from the Silber Sattel to reach the summit of the 
point now known as the Ost Spitze (see ‘Modern Mountaineering,’ 
p. 31). It took the Smyth party, in 1834, an hour and a half to 
ascend from the névé to the Ost Spitze. Moreover, although the 
Allerhéchste Spitze is visible from névé almost immediately 
at the base of the Ost Spitze, inasmuch as a man’s hat was seen from 
the névé to be blown off his head whilst its wearer was on the Aller- 
hichste Spitze (by one of the parties who ascended the Ost Spitze in 
1878), yet Mr. Coolidge is quite correct in his belief that the Aller- 
hiéchste Spitze cannot be seen from the Silber Sattel itself; and in 
corroboration of our joint belief on this subject, I may mention that a 
certain photograph of Herr Beck’s, taken from the Allerhéchste Spitze, 
which shows the Nord End and a good deal of the snow ridge leading 
from it towards the Silber Sattel, does not show the Sattel itself. When 
Messrs. Penhall and Scriven and I ascended the Allerhéchste Spitze 
from the north, vid the summit of the Ost Spitze, we got into a rock 
gulley, after mounting a steep snow slope from the névé, a short 
distance below the Silber Sattel, the right side of which was bounded 
by a very prominent rock buttress all the rest of the way to the Ost 
Spitze, which would be quite enough to block out the view of the 
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Allerhéchste Spitze from a party standing on the Silber Sattel itself; 
so that I quite agree with Mr. Coolidge when he remarks that, inas- 
much as the Schlagintweits, in 1851, saw two points ‘from the Silber 
Sattel,’ one of which was ‘ to the west, which is defended on all sides 
by extremely steep walls of rock, and is the higher of the two,’ and 
whereas as a fact they only ascended ‘the one rather more to the east, 
which is lower,’ they must perforce have ascended the Grenzgipfel, 
and no other point. 

Mr. Kennedy tells me that on September 11, 1854, after having 
zigzagged a good deal on the face of the rocks, he eventually turned to 
the right, and thence on to his peak (Ost Spitze); and he has a vivid 
recollection of glissading down a certain snow slope to the névé below, 
which I am quite satisfied is the identical slope up which we mounted 
to the rock gulley in 1878, when ascending the same peak on our way 
to the Allerhéchste Spitze. Colonel Smyth, who formed one of the 
party in the ascent of the Ost Spitze on September 1, 1854, states to 
me emphaticaliy that ‘he is sure’ that Mr. Bird ‘only reached the 
Sattel (sc. Silber Sattel), which must be 400 or 500 feet from the 
summit.’ So that the ascents of the great peak between 1848 and 1855, 
both inclusive, may be summarised thus :— 

(1) Professor Ulrich’s two guides—the Grenzgipfel, on August 12, 
1848. 

(2) Adolph and Hermann Schlagintweit with three guides—the 
Grenzgipfel, on August 22, 1851. 

(3) Messrs. Smyth (3), with three guides—the Ost Spitze on 
September 1, 1854; so that Mr. Conway is incorrect in his 
‘Eastern Pennine Guide’ (1891), p. 56, when he assigns the first 
ascent of the Ost Spitze to Messrs. Penhall and Scriven, and myself, on 
August 10, 1878, though he might have stated with accuracy that the 
ascent made by us (having first reached the summit of the Nord End) 
to the Allerhéchste Spitze, vid the Ost Spitze, was the first ascent 
of the Allerhéchste Spitze from the north. 

(4) Mr. E. S. Kennedy’s guide, Taugwald—Grenzgipfel, on Septem- 
ber 8, 1854. 

(5) Mr. E. S. Kennedy, with two guides (Taugwald)—Ost Spitze, 
on September 11, 1854. 

(6) Messrs. Smyth (2), Hudson, Birkbeck, and Stevenson—the 
Dufour (or Allerhéchste) Spitze, by the W. aréte, on August 1, 1855. 
They started from the Riffel with four guides; but, when they all 
reached the Grand Plateau, the guides were so anxious to make another 
attempt on the Dufour Spitze by the Silber Sattel route, that they 
lagged behind, and only caught up Messrs. Smyth and their party, 
when success seemed well within reach, by the western aréte. 
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ALPINE NOTES AND NEW ROUTES. 


Pointe ‘ Maximin’ (3,329 m.=10,930 ft.) (between Aiguille Rousse 
and Aiguille d’Olan), first ascent.—On the night of June 14 we slept at 
the La Lavey hut. We started on the morning of the 15th at 4.40, 
stopped from 6.15 to 7.45 for breakfast, reached Col des Aiguilles at 
10.15, left at 11.45, and descending a short way on the Valjouffrey 
side, traversed to our left eastwards to another small col, which we 
reached at 12.45, left at 1.50. Weclimbed up the slopes immediately 
facing the Pic d’Olan for about three- quarters of an hour, when we reached 
the ridge (extremely difficult owing to the snow on it), This we followed 
in the direction of the Aiguille d’Olan, reaching the top of our peak 
(No. 182 in Dauphiné Guide) about 4. Descending by same route 
we reached our small col at 5.30, and the Désert en Valjouffrey at 
8.30. Guides: Gaspard pére, Maximin Gaspard. 

GranD Pic ves SovurruEs (3,099 m.=10,145 ft.), first ascent.—On 
June 17 we left Le Désert at 3.30, reached col (between it and Villard 
Loubiére) at 7. We descended this and, turning to our left, reached the 
rocks of the southern face of the peak at 10.40. We then climbed the two 
western points by mistake, as we could not see the highest point from 
below. We reached the higher of these two at 1.30, but finding a long 
ridge intersected by several small depressions between us and the highest 
point, which we had now localised as between that reached by us and 
that climbed last year by Mr. Holmes with Maximin Gaspard, we 
decided not to attempt the highest point till next day. We reached 
the village of Villard Loubiére en Valgaudemar at 5.30. 

June 18.—We left at 4 a.m. and reached the foot of rocks of southern 
face at 11. We traversed across the glacier to our right eastwards, 
the rocks immediately below the Grand Pic being inaccessible. Climb- 
ing up the rocks to our right for about half an hour we turned to our 
left westward across rocks and patches of snow until reaching a couloir 
of ice (similar to the ‘Couloir Whymper’ on the Ecrins). We ascended 
this to about half its height, when we again turned to our left and 
climbed straight up the steep icebound rocks to a small gap. -We 
then followed the ridge westward, and reached the first point 14 hr. 
This proving not to be the highest, we descended into a second gap; 
then, following the crest (very insecure), we slid down a short but 
very thin cornice, and soon reached another small gap, 50 min. We 
now again turned to left and, climbing up some steep but compara- 
tively firm rocks, reached the highest point in 25 min., being 8 hr. 
15 min. from the foot of rocks. We reached highest point at 
2.15 p.M., leaving at 2.35 by same route, an attempt to find a way 
down the north side having been abandoned owing to bad state of 
snow. We reached foot of rocks at 5.10. Traversing to west we 
reached col above Désert at 7.30, and Désert en Valjouffrey at 8.20. 
Guides: Gaspard pére and Maximin; porter, Casimir Gaspard. 

GLACIERS DE LA Haute Pisse (Pointe No. 206, Dauphiné Guide), 
first ascent.—Messrs. Coolidge and Perrin have been kind enough to 
name this ‘ Pointe Swan,’ approximate height 3,300 métres, 
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On the night of July 5 we slept in Vallée de l’Enchatra, at foot of 
lacier. 

: July 6.—We started at 4, reached col (Les Berches) at 7.15, 
left at 9, and traversing to our right on Valjouffrey side, across 
patches of snow, then followed the ridge, and reached the lower point 
at 10.50. On this we found a pole. We left at 11.30, the pole in 
charge of Joseph Ture (Gaspard’s nephew). We descended, following 
the ridge into a small gap, and then climbed the last part of the peak 
by the short ridge to our right. The last thirty métres alone presented 
any difficulty. We reached the top at 12, and we made our pole 
the centre of a huge cairn. We left at 12.30, reached col 1.30, and 
St. Christophe at 7.30. 

Guides: Gaspard pére and Maximin. 

Tue Mont PeEtvovx (first ascent from Glacier Noir by north side). 
—I intended to have attempted this fine climb some years back, but 
the weather was too bad, and, having been unable to go to the Alps 
since, I had no opportunity till this year. 

July 9.—At 7.15 a.m. we left St. Christophe, intending to sleep as 
near the Glacier Noir as possible. We passed La Bérarde at 11.30, 
reached Carrelet at 1.15, left at 3. The weather being very doubt- 
ful, we decided to sleep this side of the Col de la Temple. 

Accordingly we slept in a cave used on former occasions by M. de 
Castelnau. This we reached 5.30. 

July 10.—At 3 a.M., pretty well stiff with cold, we made a start, 
reached Col de la Temple at 4.45. We went down a short way on far 
side and halted for breakfast from 5 till 6.40. Our porters left us 
on the Glacier Noir with orders to go down to Ville Vallouise, get 
provisions, and rejoin us that evening at the Réfuge Puiseux. 

We attacked the first slope of ice above glacier at 7.45, and 
traversing eastwards, reached some rocks forming a sort of spur 
almost immediately below Pointe Durand at 9.20; here we halted for 
breakfast till 10.40; we reached the snow slopes above at 11.30, and 
traversing east reached the great couloir (to east of Pointe Durand) 
at 1.15; we reached top of couloir at 2.30; we then passed a small 
gap to our left, and turned a small but very well-defined aiguille* 
next it, hoping to reach the main north-eastern ridge; but being 
disappointed in this we had to turn to the north side again; reached 
it at 2.45; descended about twenty metres into couloir; crossed it; 
reached another couloir to west at 3; climbing straight up this, cutting 
steps, we reached snow slopes below ridge at 3.15; these presented 
considerable difficulty, the snow being in powder and the protruding 
rocks covered with ice; we, however, managed to push Maximin up 


* See Signor Sella’s photograph of Pelvoux, No. 504. We could probably 
have reached the small gap between Pointe Durand and the Pointe Puiseux 
direct by the snow slopes, by traversing west instead of east to the great 
couloir. The objection to this was the danger from an enormous cornice of 
ice which overhung the whole of the north-western slopes of the mountain 
immediately below the said gap. As we should have been obliged to remain 
in danger of this cornice for at least three hours, I decided, on the advice of 
both Gaspards, to try, as we did, more to the east. 
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on to the rocks, where he got a comparatively firm foothold; then 
Gaspard pere and I, by help of the rope, managed to join him at 
3.40. We at last reached the ridge; following this, which seemed 
easy after what we had climbed, we reached the Pointe Durand at 
4.30; leaving this at 4.40, we reached the highest point of the 
Pelvoux at 5. 

~ We reached the Réfuge Puiseux at 7.40, by the glacier on south 
side of mountain, by the ordinary way. Glacier much crevassed. 

July 11.—Leaving Réfuge at 4.15, reached Col du Selé at 10.45, 
La Bérarde at 5, St. Christophe 8.15. 

Guides: Gaspard pére and Maximin. 

AIGUILLE DES Marmes (first ascent from W.).—Left Désert at 3.40, 
reached col between Désert and Valsenestre at 6.50; leaving at 9, 
reached top of aiguille by couloirs (rock) facing on to col at 11.15; 
Jeft at 1, reached col 2.30, valley of Valsenestre at 3.30, and leaving 
at 5, reached village of Valsenestre at 5 30. 

I found the Pelvoux from Glacier Noir quite the most difficult 
climb I have yet done.* F. E. L. Swan. 

Pic pE Tursat, 3,031 m. (=9,960 feet). July 17.—Mr. Alfred 
Holmes, with Maximin Gaspard and Joseph Turc, of St. Christophe, 
made the first recorded ascent of this peak. They left La Chapelle 
in Valgaudemar at 4.30 a.m., and in four hours walked up to the Col 
de Turbat. From the col they turned to the left, and by loose stones 
and a steep snowslope gained an easy rock ridge by means of which 
they completed the ascent in 14 hour from the col—the descent was 
made by the same route. 

Pic p’OLan. July 22.—The same party made a new and easier 
route up this peak. After passing the night at the side of a rock just 
below the Glacier d’Olan 4 hours above La Chapelle, they left their 
sleeping-place at 4.30 a.m., and ascended the Glacier d’Olan to the 
rocks on the S.E. face, up which they climbed, but always inclining to 
the left until they struck the great couloir; they climbed up this to 
the Bréche, between the central and north peaks, 8.14 a.M.; in 26 min. 
more they climbed to the summit of the central point; from here they 
descended to the Bréche and climbed the north point in 55 minutes, 
they then descended N. aréte to La Lavey in 4 hr. 20 min. walking. 
Whilst on the central peak, by means of a spirit level and a flat piece 
of wood, they found that the N. peak was the higher by some 6 or 
8 metres. 

Pic pE Cxovuzis (11,375 ft.).—The same party made, July 27, the 
first ascent of this peak, the third in height of the Séguret Foran ranye. 
From the Chambran chalets they went to nearly the head of the Vallon 
de l’Eychanda, and then turned to the left, ascending grass slopes and 
rocks to the glacier, which on M. Duhamel’s new map is to be called 
the Glacier de Séguret d’Avant. This was ascended and crossed to the 
base of the E. face of the N. ridge of the Clouzis; the ascent was com- 


[* A capital account of the new routes made in Dauphiné last summer will 
be found in No. 17 of Grenoble-Revue (Grenoble: Baratier and Dardelet), 
from the pen of M. ‘Jean Vénéon.’] 
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pleted by this face and aréte in 43 hrs. from Chambran. The descent 
was made by a couloir in the S.E. face to (on the new map) the Glacier 
de Clouzis, and then over loose stones and grass to the Chambran 
chalets, 1 hr. 45 min. actual walking; Ville Val Louise, 1 hr. 15 min. 
more. 

Le Puaret sy NN.E. Rincz.—On July 18, 1891, Messrs. G. H. 
Morse, C. H. Pasteur, and J. H. Wicks ascended Le Plaret by the 
NN.E. ridge, which leads round to the Féte de la Gandoliére, and by 
what seems to be a new way. Ascending at first the glacier du Plaret 
by the ordinary route, they gradually bore to the right and struck the 
ridge above mentioned where it commences to rise towards the peak. 
At this point’ the rocks were very firm, but soon afterwards they 
changed to those of the loosest and rottenest description. The ascent 
was made by keeping as much on the ridge as possible, but they were 
forced at times to the left, that is on the KE. face. La Bérarde to 
summit, 4? hours’ actual walking. 

Tour pu S. Anpr£, 3,630 m. (=11,907 feet) on THE Rinae N. oF 
Tour DE Granp St. Pierre. August 10.—Messrs. G. Stallard and 
A. L. Ormerod, with the guides Johannes Ogi-Miiller and Abraham 
Miiller, of Kandersteg, started for the Grand St. Pierre by the Valeille 
route, but on reaching the end of the King’s hunting path they took the 
point 3,583 for the Tour, and mounted by the V. Gran S. Pietro of the 
Italian map upa snow couloir, by which they reached the summit of the 
Coupé de Monei (crossed by Mr. Yeld in the reverse direction in 1881). 
Then leaving the point 3,583 on their left, they followed the ridge to 
the rocky point 3,630, passing en route over a minor snow hump. On 
the highest point they found a few small stones, under one of which 
was a card of membership of the Italian Alpine Club (owner’s name 
illegible), recording an ascent with Blanchetti, of Ceresole, in August 
1381. The descent was made by the rotten rocks of the ridge shown 
on the Italian map, running down to the lower part of the Valeille ~ 
Glacier. The name given above was kindly suggested by Mr. Yeld. 

PoINTE DE L’HERBETET 3,778 m. (==12,395 feet). August 3.—The 
same party made the fourth ascent and first traverse of this splendid 
peak, ascending by the great E. rock aréte (first followed by Messrs. 
Yeld and Baker) and descending by the N. aréte (of Signor Barale 
and Mr. Coolidge). On the ridge below the upper rocks of the N. 
aréte they found the snow in a somewhat dangerous condition, and 
were compelled to bear to the right and descend by the steep snow on 
the N.E. face of the mountain. It is curious that this fine peak, afford- 
ing such first-rate rock climbing and a glorious view of the Tarentaise 
and Dauphiné mountains, has been so persistently neglected by moun- 
taineers. 

PeTITE AIGUILLE Rousse (of Val d’Isére). 3,434 m. (=11,266 feet). 
August 18.—The same party, having ascended the Grande Aiguille 
Rousse by the N. aréte, descended by the W. ridge in 20 min. on 
to the Petite Aiguille, from which they effected a new and easy 
descent down the snowy N. face to the Glacier du Col de la Vache. 

Bre&cue DE LA MEIsE.—This much-frequented pass has been rendered 
somewhat more difficult than usual this year by the extension of a huge 
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crevasse, some little distance below the well-known bergschrund, which: 
has to be crossed just below the summit of the pass on the La Grave 
side. The only way of crossing this obstacle (unless a ladder is used) 
is to make a detour to the right towards the slopes of the Rateau, and 
cut up a steep wall. A traverse to the ieft then leads to the point. 
where the bergschrund is usually crossed. 

Inn aT TERMIGNON.—The Lion d’Or (next the bridge), though un- 
attractive in appearance, is in the hands of an extremely obliging 
landlady, who provides very fair accommodation at very moderate: 
prices. G. STALLARD. 

Cropa Rossa, VaRiaTION ON S.E. Rovute to Foot or Rocxs.—QOn 
August 25 I ascended the Croda Rossa from Platzwiesen, and as there 
is practically no geréll to be climbed, I would suggest to those who. 
intend to ascend this peak from Schluderbach by the S.E. route to 
make the détour above mentioned (about 4 hr. longer) so as to avoid 
the long gerdil slope on the ordinary route. 

GEISLERSPITZEN.— With the exception of the easy Sass Rigais, as far as 
I know, none of these have been ascended by English climbers, and as 
they afford good climbing and superb views, the following notes may be 
acceptable. The Regensburger hut is most sumptuously fitted up ;. 
tinned provisions, tea, coffee, wine, beer, musical instruments, and an. 
English novel are to be found there, and milk can be had from the 
adjacent malga. Furquetta.—On September 2, with M. Barbaria, 
of Cortina, I left the hut at 7.15 and reached the pass to the east of 
the Sass Rigais at 8.35. After 4 hr.’s halt to survey, we made up the: 
rocks to the right, by somewhat annoying traverses, to the gap imme- 
diately to the N. of the Furquetta (or Gabel), and then climbed the 
aréte (a very pleasant climb) to the top, 10.10. FERMEDATHURM.—On 
September 3 the same party left the hut at 5.30 for the Fermeda- 
thurm, and began by cutting up a grass gully (the one below that 
which seems most promising). We ascended this till within 50 ft. of: 
its top, then turned to the right, and by alternate traverses and ascents 
easily reached the Platten, which from below we had voted impracti- 
cable. We were obliged, however, to traverse them to the N.W., the 
grass adding materially to our difficulties, and finally reached a chimney 
leading to the ridge. The climb along the ridge was by no means. 
easy, and we did not get up till 9.45 (the ascent has been made in 24 
hrs.). We returned to the hut by the same route, and to S. Ulrich. 
vid S. Jakob, a very beautiful walk. This must be counted as one of 
the difficult dolomite ascents. 

MIrTrLerE Spitze, lst Ascent.—On September 5 we left S. Ulrich at 
2.55, to ascend the Langkofel, but were driven back from the first. 
snow couloir by incessant falls of stone. We then crossed the small 
glacier at the bottom of the couloir diagonally to its S.W. corner, and 
after passing the schrund without difficulty, and climbing a steep snow 
and ice wall, found ourselves on a small ridge running nearly north. 
from the main ridge connecting the Langkofel with the Fiinffinger 
Spitze. We then made a traverse to the right on the H. side of the 
ridge, and, when this was no longer practicable, by a decidedly diffi- 
cult climb straight up reached the peak in which this ridge ends. As 
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this is a convenient expedition when the Langkofel is found impracti- 
cable, the peak seems worthy of a name, and Mittlere Spitze suggests 
itself as an appropriate one. FUnrrincer Spitze, 4th ascent, new 
(3rd) and easier route.—On September 9 the same party, led by Luigi 
Bernard, of Campitello, with the addition of Franz Fistil, of S. Ulrich, 
a8 a volunteer, left Campitello at 2.55 to try a route which Luigi was 
sure would take us to the top of the Fiinflfinger Spitze. Following 
the usual route to the Grohmann Spitze, but traversing immediately 
under the rocks of the Fiinffinger to the E., we halted for breakfast 
5.50-6.30 on reaching the rib descending from the easternmost finger 
to the S. We got on to the ridge of this by an awkward chimney 
and traverse, and ascended it without any trouble till nearly on a level 
with the gap, to the W. of the last-mentioned finger, which was 
reached by a traverse requiring care. We then climbed up the very 
steep but not difficult rocks of the small finger to the east of the highest 
till we reached the ridge descending from this to the N. (This point 
had been previously attained by Luigi with Herr Darmstadter.) 
The most formidable part of our route (though not extraordinarily 
difficult) lay in climbing up this ridge, till it was possible to get into the 
ice couloir above a large stone which blocks it up. Some 50 ice 
steps took us to the gap to the E. of the highest finger, whence 
the top was reached without difficulty in 5 minutes—9.45. We 
returned to Campitello in 4 hrs., exclusive of halts. 

GROHMANN SpitzE. Variation on Mr. Rogers’ route-—On Septem- 
ber 12, with Bernard and Barbaria, I left Campitello at 3.30 to ascend 
the Grohmann Spitze by the usual route, but on reaching the pass 
between it and the Fiinffinger we determined to try and reach the 
Johannes-Kamin (vol. xv. p. 365). This we succeeded in doing by a 
wearisome but not difficult traverse of the E. and S. faces of the moun- 
tain on a level of 100 ft. above the pass. In the chimney the waterfalls 
existed, but we were not troubled by ice, and reached the top at 11.10 
{including 1 hr.’s halt on the way). This route would be useful if the 
N. (Campitello) route should be found impracticable or for the descent, 
as it seems doubtful whether it is possible to descend the last 350 ft. 
of Mr. Rogers’ route. 

SANTNER SpPITzE, 4th ascent (3rd made last year by Mr. Utter- 
son Kelso).—On September 14 the same party ascended the Santner 
Spitze, the N. point of the Schlern: an exceedingly interesting and in 
places difficult climb. I would greatly recommend this ascent to those 
who, being at Razes or Seis, want a good but short day’s work before 
reaching Bozen in the evening. The view from the top is limited. 

H. J. T. Woon. 

EGGINER: Descent By N. Ripae.—On page 182, vol. xiii. of the 
Journal, is a communication by Mr. R. Hughes, recording his climb 
along the aréte from the Mittaghorn to the Egginerhorn. An editorial 
note points out that this route had been previously traversed by 
Mr. H. W. Topham, and asks for further information. On July 29, 
having ascended the Egginerhorn by the aréte in question, I suggested 
to my guide, Albert Supersax, that we should return the same way. 
This, he assured me, had not been done in this direction. We found, 
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however, little real difficulty in reaching the Mittaghorn, the interval 
from peak to peak being traversed in 24 hours. The rock all the 
way is thoroughly sound, and only at two points—t.e. at the steep 
place immediately below the Egginerhorn, and at a spot about two- 
thirds along the aréte towards the Mittaghorn—was extra care needful. 
The ascent of the Egginerhorn by the ordinary route from Saas Fee, 
with return vid the aréte and Mittaghorn, would make a very pleasant 
excursion—more interesting, I think, than the usual reverse order. 
F. W. Oviver. 

CHALtets pE By.—Mr. C. G. Monro writes: ‘The following note 
concerning the Val d’Ollomont may be of use to future visitors. 
I spent four days in September last at the Chalets de By. The 
patron’s name is Alexis Ansermin; and, by writing to him a few 
days beforehand, we were provided with a separate room, two bed- 
steads, plenty of hay, and clean sheets and blankets. We carried 
tinned meat with us; but bread and wine, cups, plates, and forks were 
fetched up an the evening of our arrival from Ollomont. Our sleep 
was not disturbed by anything more unpleasant than the noise of cow- 
bells. In every way we were treated with the greatest civility, and 
were really very fairly comfortable. 

Cot pe FonraNasraN.—While exploring this summer the neighbour- 
hood of Fins-hauts, on the Salvan route to Chamonix, I came upon a 
well-defined col, which apparently is unknown and unnamed. It lies 
between the peaks of Fontanabran and La Rebarmaz, being about 8,000 
feet in height, and leads direct from Fins-hauts to the upper part of the 
Triége valley, offering to those who prefer going over to going round 
an alternative route to the Col d’Emaney and Luisin. The ascent to- 
the col on the side of Fins-hauts is up steep grass slopes; the descent 
on the northern side is over a small snow-field and rocky débris, but 
presents no special difficulty. It is proposed to call it the Col de 
Fontanabran. The final crags of La Rebarmaz from this col would 
prove, I think, an interesting piece of work. They looked very stiff, 
and I could not hear of any ascent having been made. My party at 
the time was too weak to attempt it. A. SLOMAN. 

Tue Name ‘Lo Besso.’—This form seems out of place in the 
Val d’Anniviers, and I should be glad if anyone could explain it. 
The obvious suggestion is that the word is a dialectal form for 
Les Bessons, ‘the twins.’ Besso is the Provencal form for Besson, a 
word which is familiar to readers of La Petite Fadette. There is 
said to be a variant form, L’Obéche, which would seem to suggest 
‘the bishop.’ The double-pointed peak is very like a mitre, and the 
mountain would be as appropriately called by this name as by that 
of ‘the twins.’ For the ‘o’ at the beginning one would, of course, 
compare the Spanish, ‘ obispo.’ 

But neither of these derivations will hold water. I discussed the 
question with an intelligent native of the valley, who asserted that. 
Lo Besso was not a local form at all, but ‘French.’ He said that the 
local name was Le Béche, and that it was only a name, and meant 
nothing in patots; certainly it did not mean either ‘the twins’ or 
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‘the bishop.’ Can it be-a local form for ‘Le Bec’? This word takes 
the form ‘béche’ in Walloon, but it is a long way from Zinal to 
Flanders. If any reader of the Journal could refer me to any work 
on the phonology of the dialect of the Val d’Anniviers, by which this 
question could be answered, I should be obliged.—WattTer Lear. 

[Is it not simply ‘The Spade’? Several mountains in the Alps have 
similar names, from some fancied resemblance of outline, I imagine. 
Schaufelspitze in the Stubai group and Cimon della Pala are well- 
known examples. However, bec and béche are from the same root.— 
A. J. B.] 

THE BREITHORN.—Miss Walker writes : —‘ In reference to the interest- 
ing article by Mr. Coolidge on the first ascent of the Zermatt Breithorn, 
which appeared in the “ Alpine Journal” of May 1891, may I be per- 
mitted to say that Mr. Ball was not mistaken in attributing an early 
ascent of the mountain to Lord Minto, us the late Lord Minto told me 
sonie years ago that his father had made the ascent of the Breithorn 
(called by his guides Monte Rosa) in the year 1818.’ 

[A curious question arises with regard to this. As we go to press, 
the present Lord Minto informs us that his grandfather’s journal, 
which has recently come to light, records an ascent in 1830. On this 
occasion his son, the late Lord Minto, then a lad of 16, accompanied 
him. Either, then, he made two ascents or there has been a lapse of 
memory somewhere. We hope to recur to the subject hereafter. | 

THE Fire at MEirINcEN.—The Rev. F. W. Bull writes :—‘ On Sun- 
day, October 25 last, a most disastrous fire occurred, as is known, in 
this much-visited village of the Bernese Oberland. The fire began about 
7.45 a.M. in the hamlet of Stein, near the Alpbach Fall, being caused 
by a spark from a chimney falling on a pile of wood which had been 
stored for winter use. As the “‘ fohn ” was blowing strongly at the time, 
the burning embers were borne by its force into the centre of the 
village, and in less than three hours almost the entire place, including 
the picturesque “ Kirchgasse,” with its quaint wooden houses, was com- 
pletely destroyed. Iwas there three weeks later, and found that the 
village church, the school-house, and the Hotel “ Zum Wildenmann ” 
were the only buildings of importance remaining. The total loss 
amounted to 24 million fr., about 24 million being covered by in- 
surance. A relief fund, started immediately after the fire, has pro- 
duced over 250,000 fr. This is the third disastrous fire which has 
occurred in Meiringen during the present century, one having taken 
place as recently as February 1879. It is now proposed to rebuild the 
village on a different plan, so as, if possible, to keep the houses out of 
. the line of the treacherous “féhn.” The “ Wildemann ” is the only hotel 
left in Meiringen, but the Reichenbach Hotel and its dépendances still 
go on, as the fire did not reach that part of the valley. 

Huts 1N THE TRENTINO.—That active little club the Societa degli 
Alpinisti Tridentini has constructed huts on the Monte Baldo 
(Rifugio Monte Baldo), on the Dos del Sabbione, near Pinzolo (Rif. 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 437. 
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del Sabbione), and on the Grosté Pass, leading from Cles to Cam- 
piglio (Rif. Antonio Stoppani). These will be ready for use next 
summer. 

ALPINE APPLIANCES.—In view of the issue of the provisional report 
of the special Committee appointed by the Alpine Club on equipment 
for mountaineers, the exhibition of Alpine appliances at the Whitehall 
Rooms, on December 15 and 16 last, had a special interest, inasmuch 
as an endeavour was made to bring together the various articles therein 
recommended for use. 

As the report itself is in the hands of members of the Club, and as 
everyone will doubtless have ideas of his own as to where it is deficient, 
if at all, it would be superfluous to comment specially upon the exhibits. 
Suffice it to say that the collection appeared to be very complete, and — 
the Committee are to be congratulated upon the thorough manner in 
which their difficult task has been performed. 

In these days, when many an Alpine climber has turned explorer 
as well, it was only fitting, perhaps, that the premier Alpine Club 
should become responsible for hints and recommendations as to what 
mountaineers are likely to require when climbing further away from 
home than the old playground. 

That the report will be of value is unquestionable, and when the 
additional hints, which it is to be hoped members of the Club will 
supply in response to the invitation of the Committee, are embodied, it 
ought to be even more complete than in its present form. 

If we had any suggestion to offer it would be that the various articles 
recommended should be printed under more distinctive headings, and 
we would certainly advise the substitution of a better woodcut in place 
of the somewhat eccentric production on p. 26. 

At the Congress of Geologists, held at Washington, U.S., in the 
summer of last year, a proposal was made for an international com- 
mittee to report upon the organisation of glacier observations. The 
matter, like most Geological Congress work, was put off to the next 
meeting, appropriately to be held at Bern. The proposer, Captain 
Marshall-Hall, was unable to attend the Washington Congress. . 


Norway in 1891. 


The Justedals-bre.—Re-opening of an ancient route. 


KvamMmMe Sxar (about 6,100 ft.). July 21, 1891.—Mr. J. J. 
Hoddinott, with Lars Jansen, of Olden, as guide, after sleeping at the 
new tourists’ hut at Nesdal, in Loendal—a welcome substitute for the 
former filthy quarters *—ascended by the Kvandal ravine and glacier in 
six hours to the cairn on the summit of the pass between Kronen and 
Olden. ‘Then, seeing that the Kvamme glacier was in good condition, 
they descended by it and reached Rustoen in five hours from the cairn 
without much difficulty. A century ago this glacier was often traversed 


— —-——— 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 152. 
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by bagmen, but, owing to the shrinkage of the ice and increased diffi- 
culty, it was abandoned. Mr. Hoddinott is to be congratulated for 
thus re-opening this route. Very probably in the middle of August 
this glacier may prove to be much more formidable. In this case the 
descent may be made by Sundal, a route followed by Mr. Gordon, an 
English artist, a few years ago. 


Horung-tinder. 


Ravn Sxar (Raven Pass) (about 6,300 ft.).—Srors MAaRADALS-TIND 
{about 6,500 ft.). July 27.—Mr. J. J. Hoddinott, with Herr Thorgeir 
Sulheim and Kristoffer Furaas as guides, left the Alpine hut at Berdal 
at seven o’clock. At nine they reached the Berdal glacier, and at 10.30 
they gained the summit of the pass, where a party of Alpine climbers 
were benighted in 1889, and gave the col the name of the Raven Pass, 
because of the unwelcome attentions of one of these birds of ill omen 
during a descent of exceptional severity from the summit of Austabot- 
tind, very near to the pass. After a half-hour’s rest Mr. Hoddinott 
and his guides started to descend the Gravdals-bre. At first, smooth 
and awkward slabs of rock gave a good deal of trouble, and they had 
considerable difficulty in gaining the glacier, which, once reached, 
proved to be a capital highway, and the party steered across it to the 
foot of Stdls Maradals-tind, which they ascended by easy rocks, and 
reached the summit at 4.45, and the seter in Stiéls Maradal at 10.15 
P.M. 

GJERTVAS-TIND AND SkaR AND STYGGEDALS-TIND. July 29.—The 
same party reached the summit of the Gjertvas-tind—which is also 
called the East Styggedals-tind—by the usual way at 11 a.m., and 
decided to attempt the descent to the great gap on the west by a 
tongue of glacier which winds round the north side of the mountain 
from the gap 600 feet below to within a few feet of the top of the 
mountain. This tongue of ice is probably as steep as any glacier 
in Europe, and is somewhat similar to, but more difficult than, the 
remarkable little glacier by meansof which Messrs. Wilson and Harrison 
climbed Knutshul-tind a few years ago. The summit of the Gjertvas- 
tind actually overhangs the gap, and on the occasion of the first ascent 
of this mountain in 1876 it was repeatedly found that if a stone were 
simply dropped over the edge a little to the south of the col 94 seconds 
intervened before it was seen to strike the ice some distance from the 
base of the rock. This means that the top of a precipice, some 1,400 
feet in height, overhangs its actual base by several feet. The profile of 
this ‘mountain, when seen from the south, is very remarkable; strangely 
enough, at the extreme west of the range at the Ravn Skar there is 
almost the counterpart on a rather smaller scale. Oddly enough, too, 
Herr Sulheim met with very great difficulty in descending an ice slope 
to Ravn Skar in 1889. Mr. Hoddinott and his guides started to descend 
the glacier tongue at 11.30, and found it to be a wall of ice, frightfully 
steep, and about 500 feet high, with a huge bergschrund at the bottom. 
The rocks at the side were hopeless. After four hours of severe and 
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constant work, where hundreds of steps were hacked out, they gained 
the great col, which is a very weird place indeed, and heads a pass 
between Vormelid and the north, which has been twice crossed, first by 
Herr Hall, a member of the Alpine Club, and secondly by Miss Green, 
who pluckily combined with it the ascent of the highest Styggedals- 
tind. 

During the last few years Herr Hall has done much exceedingly 
good work on this grand mountain range, and, in addition to climbing 
nearly every mountain worth climbing, has traversed most of their 
jagged ridges. ‘These climbs he has described in Danish in the Norsk 
Alpine Journal, and has added to the interest by copious illustrations. 

Mr. Hoddinott followed Miss Green’s route to the top of the latter 
mountain, and was well rewarded by the glorious view, especially of 
Skagastols-tind. At 5.15 they again stood on the col and regained 
their rlicksacks. They started immediately to descend the Gjertvas- 
bre. Mr. Hoddinott writes: ‘This glacier is very steep, and was in 
bad condition. In the middle it formed four divisions with a 
huge crevasse between each. The sides were perfectly impracticable. , 
We found a snow bridge over the first crevasse, but were driven back 
several times when trying to find a way over the second. The upper 
lip was much higher than the lower, and eventually, after cutting steps, 
we descended on therope. The third was worse still, and the only way 
was to jump to the lower edge, more than twenty feet below. This we did 
one at a time, and found it no joke. Before jumping, Sulheim threw 
down his riicksack. Instead of resting on the edge of the crevasse, it 
rolled down and disappeared for ever in the chaos of crevasses below. 
All our provisions were in it. By steering to the left we found snow 
bridges where required, and at 7.30 we reached the top of the 
Styggedals-bre, left the ice finally at 8.30, and at 2.30 a.m. we 
stepped into Herr Sulheim’s cosy house at Skjolden.’ 

This is one of the finest expeditions ever yet made in Norway. The 
upper portion of the Gjertvas-bre is exceptionally steep, and much 
contracted by a crag over which avalanches are constantly falling. 
Above this crag the glacier is not unlike the north ice aréte of the 
Monch; and the Gyjertvas-tind, like the Ménch too, can only be 
climbed on rare occasions from this side. Though the present writer 
has been twice on the top of the Gjertvas-tind, he has twice failed to 
ascend the Gjertvas-bre to the col, and has failed on three occasions in 
an attempt to climb Styggedals-tind in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and November. On four out of the five failures he was 
accompanied by Herr Sulheim. The Gjertvas-bre has on two previous 
occasions been descended from the col above. But, difficult though 
this feat proved to be, it was yet merely typical of much good glacier 
work in the Alps. The new work, from the top of the peak to the col, 
is, however, a feat far above the common, and Herr Sulheim, who was 
the leading guide and is proud to have the blood of King Harald 
Haarfager coursing in his veins, has certainly inherited the courage 
and the ability to do great deeds from his illustrious ancestor ; and this 
was never better proved than when executing this brilliant mountain 
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expedition. Mr. Hoddinott may be congratulated most warmly upon 
his success. ) 

Men who intend to climb in Norway must remember that the almost 
nightless days of June and July cause the glaciers to change much 
more rapidly and thoroughly than is the case in Switzerland. Thus it 
often happens that a route is found to be wholly impracticable in 
August and September which is very easy in July. W. C.S. 

From BoiumsDaL To Fonp 1 STaRDALEN. July 23.—Rev. F. M. Beau- 
mont and Mr. A. L. Bill, with Hans Boium and A. Mendal, crossed the 
Justedal from Boiums seter direct to Fond in the Stardal. An early 
start was made from the very comfortable new hotel at Mendal, and 
Fond was reached at 5 p.m., descending by some rocks to the west of 
the Fondsdalbre. The weather was perfect and the snow in excellent 
condition. 

GJEGNALUND.—The same party, with O. K. Simonsen Hope, made 
the first ascent from Hope of the above mountain, previously climbed 
from Hestnesdren by Skjerdal. The magnificent view was seen to 
great advantage. The district is little known, but will repay a visit, 
if an ample supply of provisions is taken, as nothing but milk and 
butter can be obtained there. The fladbrod is uneatable. 


Tue Liprary.—The following additions have been made since 
October 15, 1891 :— 


Zurcher et Margollé. Les Glaciers. 3me édition. 8vo. Plates. Paris, 
1875. 7 

Hooker (Sir J. D.) Himalayan Journals; or, Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, 
the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &c. Cheap 
edition. 8vo. Plates. London, 1891. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

Mannering (George Edward). With Axe and Rope in the New Zealand Alps. 
8vo. Plates. London, 189]. (Presented by the Author.) 

Hutchinson (Rev. H. N.) The Story of the Hills. 8vo. Plates. Seeley and 
Co., London, 1892. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

Slingsby (Wm. Cecil). The Justedalsbrz Revisited. 8vo. Map and Plates. 
(Presented by the Author.) 

Alpenlandschaften. Ansichten aus der deutschen, Osterreichischen und 
schweizer Gebirgswelt. Leipzig. 

Stubei: Thal und Gebirg, Land und Leute. Herausgegeben durch die 
Gesellschaft von Freunden des Stubeithales. 8vo. Maps and Plates. 
Leipzig, 1891. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

Jahrbuch des Ungarischen Karpathen-Vereines. XVIII. Jahrgang, 1891. 
Mit 3 Beilagen. Deutsche Ausgabe. Iglo’, 1891. (Presented by the 
Society.) 

Explorations Pyrénéennes. Bulletin de la Société Ramond. 26me Année, 
ler et 2@me Trimestres de 1891. Paris. (Presented by the Society.) 

Alpine Lyrics. W. Bainbridge. Small 8vo. London, 1854. 

Le Alpi Occidentali nell’ Antichita. Nuove Rivelazioni pel Dott. Gio. Allais. 
Torino : Vincenzo Bona, 1891. (Presented by the Author.) 


Morrays Hanpsoox.—We are requested to state that the 18th 
edition of Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, entered 
on p. 560 of the last volume as ‘from the publishers,’ was presented 
by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 
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DupLicaTEs FOR SaLe.—A list of the Library duplicates for sale will 
be found in No. 114, p. 559. The following, however, have been sold, 
and should be struck off the list :— 

Societa degli Alpinisti Tridentini, Annuario, &c. 
Oesterr. Alpen-Zeitung, Vols. I.-VIII., &c. 
Jahrbuch des Oesterr. Alpen-Vereins, &c. 

La Vaudaine, &c. 

How to See Norway, &c. 

Verhandlungen des Oesterr. Alpen-Vereins, &c. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Alpenvereins. Band xxii. 
(Lindauer: Miinchen: 1891.) 

The first article in this volume, by Prof. E. Richter (Graz), on the 
‘History of Glacier Variations,’ is the subject of a separate notice.* 
Several other articles are of so technical a nature that they seem 
equally to require a specialist to treat them properly. Dr. S. 
Finsterwalder (Munich), in an article on the ‘ Erosion of Glaciers,’ gives 
an account of a series of experiments on various kinds of stone which 
were alternately frozen and thawed at various pressures under the air- 
pump. These he thinks may tend to elucidate the question and 
reconcile contending theories. Dr. Franz Walker (Vienna), after 
observing that the study of any science enhances instead of detracting 
from the enjoyment of a tour, proceeds to discuss the origin of the 
limestone Alps and the different animal structures of which they are 
built up, with too many scientific terms for any but a geologist. From 
science we pass to poetry and painting as directed to Nature and life 
in the Alps. Herr Hermann Ritter (Wiirzburg), after a general dis. 
quisition on the changed ideas about the Alps in different periods, 
illustrates these by quotations from poets from the earliest times to the 
present day. The first entire poems devoted to this subject were 
‘The Alps,’ by Albert Maller, a Swiss (1708-1777), and the 
‘Parthenais’ by Jen Baggesen, a Dane (1764-1826). In quoting 
Schiller and Goethe, Herr Ritter observes that the former, while 
describing the Alps like a born mountaineer, had never seen them, 
whilst Goethe had paid them frequent visits. Passages from Byron’s 
‘Childe Harold’ and ‘ Manfred’ are quoted, of course in a German 
translation. The Alps are said to have only received their due meed 
of admiration in the present day, and this fact is visible in the 
increasing number of poets who write about them. As the Alps were 
neglected by poets, so they were by painters. For centuries after the 
great revival of the middle ages artists were content to go on copying 
old models without studying nature or life, least of all in the Alps. 
Dr. Hans Schmolzer (Trient), after giving some account of this, 
devotes the greater part of his article to an account of an artist of Inns- 
bruck, Placidus Altmutter (1780-1819). His father, Franz, was also 
a painter after the old style, engaged chiefly in frescoes for churches, 


* See p. 72. 
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&c. The son was meant to follow in his father's steps, but was led 
astray by the passage of the various armies, and painted many military 
scenes, and from there was led to represent many incidents of peasant 
life. He still worked with his father, but his delight was to produce 
scenes from real life. These were mostly executed in ‘sepia’ or 
Indian ink. They were highly valued, and many are still to be found 
in Innsbruck. The article is illustrated by a series of eight drawings. 
The artist was unfortunately too much of a boon companion, and some 
of his best productions are from ‘Schenke.’ After a revel at Schwaz, 
on November 22, 1819, he was missed, and his body was found twelve 
weeks afterwards in the Inn. Dr. Eduard Magner (Vienna) writes 
of the different industries which are carried on by the Alpine popula- 
tion in their own houses. There are three of these industries—in 
wood, in metal, and in textile materials. The first of these is carried 
on in various places, especially in the Grodner Thal. In many cases 
it would be unprofitable if the State did not supply wood at an almost 
nominal cost. The second is, of course, chiefly found in the neigh- 
bourhood of iron mines, as at Waidhofen, on the Ybbs, and Trattenhach. 
The third is followed in almost every province of Austria. All these 
industries, which were at first highly profitable, now suffer greatly 
from competition. The population increases, though slowly, whilst the 
profits diminish. It is hoped that members of the Alpen Vereine will do 
what they can to encourage them. It would be a great thing to get 
rid of the middleman, who here, as in so many other places, intervenes 
between the producer and the customer.* 

Dr. Ferdinand Bischoff (Gratz) discusses the ‘ Bergbrief,’ or code of 
mining regulations of Schladming. This document is supposed to 
date from 1308 a.p., but more probably is a century later. It served 
asa model for many similar codes. That of Rattenburg in 1463, 
and of Salzburg in 1477, are taken from it almost verbatim. There 
are several articles on districts of the Austrian Alps which are almost 
like guide-books on a small scale. Herr M. v. Prielmayer (Munich) 
describes the valley of the Krimmler Ache, the excursions, guides, 
inns, huts, &c. The latest addition to these last is the Warnsdorf 
hut, situated near the Krimmler Thorl, at a height of about 2,500 m. 
(8,200 ft.). This was opened in July 1891. It contains ten beds 
and can receive twenty. It will be opened as an inn in summer. 

Dr. Hans Wéodl (Vienna) contributes a second paper on the Lesser 
Tauern. His first covered the ground from the Greater Arlthal to 
the Radstadter Tauern. The present one extends to the Waldhorn 
Thorl E. of the Hoch Golling, the highest mountain in Styria. This 
little-used pass connects the Schladming Unterthal with the Lessach- 
thal (Murthal). 

Herr L. Purtscheller, after a full description of the Schober group, 
north of Lienz, describes an excursion in the group from July 24 to 
August 3, in the course of which he ascended thirty-three peaks. 


* In the Grédnerthal the prices seem low enough. I saw near Gries-am- 
Brenner a life-size Christus, which would have been a credit to any sculptor 
(put up 1890), cost 80 guider (less than 71.). 
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These ascents were greatly facilitated by the Lienzer hut (1,990 m.= 
6,525 ft.) at the head of the Debantthal, six hours from Lienz. 

Herr O. Vorweg (Herischdorf, i. S.), in describing an ascent in 
Norway, complains that no guides are to be had, and that the results of 
a@ mountaineering tour in Norway are very small compared with the 
time, trouble, and expense. 

Dr. Alfred Philippson (Berlin), who has been travelling for several 
years in the Peloponnese in the interests of geology and geography, 
comments on the insufficiency of maps, guide-books, and guides, and 
is kind enough to offer his assistance to any intending tourist. He 
describes two ascents of Mount Chelmos (2,355 m.=7,726 ft.), the 
ancient Aroania, the central peak of the range dividing Arcadia from 
Achaia. The first ascent from the north-east, through the gorge of 
the Styx, was accomplished with some difficulty by the passage of an 
unpleasant ledge nearly half a mile long, the second, more easily from 
the west by paths accessible to cattle. The view is grand, extending 
over nearly the whole of Grecia Antiqua. In conclusion, he gives 
some useful hints as to equipment and mode of travelling. The inns, 
except at Patras and Athens, are of the most primitive description. 

Dr. K. Boeckh was accompanied in his Himalayan tour by the 
guide Hans Kehrer,* of Kals, who had been with him in the Caucasus 
in 1887. The tour was hindered by almost continual rain. In the 
Western Himalaya he ascended Panchakuri (5,185 m.=17,012 ft.), 
and a higher summit on the east bank of the Milam glacier, which 
the local guides refused to ascend. In trying to make a kind of high- 
level route from Milam to the sources of the Ganges by the Dung- 
pani valley and Utadur pass, he had to make a most adventurous and 
dangerous passage through the avalanche-swept ravines of the Girti 
valley. In the Eastern Himalaya, in last October, he reached the 
Chumbab La mountain (about 18,000 ft.), but the season was too late 
to attempt high ascents. He found the coolies, on the whole, more 
tractable and useful than Mr. W. W. Graham in his journey appears 
to have done. 

A notice of the Pasterze glacier (No. XI.) is contributed by Herr 
F. Seeland. 

In this volume, or attached to it, are nearly 100 illustrations, a 
general map of the Eastern Alps, and a special map of the Ortler 
district on the scale of 1-50,000. J.S. 


Jahrbuch des Schweizerischen Alpen- Club (Bernschmid, Franke & Co.) 


This volume appears for the first time in an enlarged form. In 
accordance with a generally expressed wish, it has blossomed from a 
duodecimo into an octavo. The illustrations are no longer cramped as 
formerly, and the volume now matches in size with the case of maps 
and drawings attached to it. Herr A. Waber has remained another 
year as editor, since the plan of putting the editorship in commission 


* The same guide has just returned from an excursion with Herren 
Purtscheller and Merzbacher in the Caucasus, in which they ascended several 
new peaks. Sec vol. xv. p. 558. 
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was not settled. He has filled the post for more than twenty years.* 
Between those members of the Club who wish to see the number of 
scientific or literary articles increased and those who would gladly see 
them altogether excluded he has had a somewhat difficult task. 

The present volume contains but few new excursions (and most of 
them are only variations) which have not been already noticed in the 
‘ Alpine Journal.’ 

The first passage of the Col du Tour Noir from the Swiss side was 
made by Messrs. J. Jacottet and H.G. Fordham, with the guides 
J. Bernard and H. Aulet and a porter. In passing the 400 m. 
(1,312 ft.) from the bergschrund to the col 64 hours were occupied in 
step-cutting. No date is given. (See vol. xv. p. 497.) 

The first ascent of the Tour Sallieres (3,009 m. = 9,873 ft.) from the 
S.E. was made on September 13, 1890, by MM. Chanoine-Troillet, 
A. Coquoz, and J. Gruyer, with the guide Jos. Fournier. 

The Bec de Termin (3,052 m.= 10,013 ft.) was ascended by 
MM. Archinard, Amey, and Chapponiére without guides from Fionnay, 
in the Val de Dranse, on August 21, 1890. 

The first descent from the Tischhorn (4,498 m. = 14,758 ft.) by 
the east side was made by Messrs. A. de Fonblanque and G. F. Berney, 
with X. Imseng and Th. Andermatten, on August 23, 1890. In 1876 
Messrs. Watson and Wethered ascended by this route. Mr. Norman 
Neruda, with the guide Klucker, descended from the Dom direct 
through. the séracs of the Hohberg Glacier on August 21. 

One of the peaks of the Gastlose (1,994 m. = 6,542 ft.), a rocky 
summit near Jaun, was climbed on April 14, 1890, by Herren C. 
Montaudon, R. Konig, and R. Thomas. The climb of 689 m. 
(2,261 ft.) from Abliindschen occupied 6 hrs. 10 min., on account of 
the snow. 

The Obere Bichlilticke (3,100 m. = 10,170 ft.) was reached (for 
the first time by tourists) by Herren C. Montaudon, EH. Farner, and 
F. Mounard, without guides. The descent to the Bachli Firn without 
artificial aids is impossible. Some excursions of Herr C. Seelig and 
Herr A. v. Rydzewsky are mentioned farther on. 

In the special district the members of the section Scesa Plana have 
been more than usually active. Herr E. Imhof had made seventeen 
ascents of the Scesa Plana, and declares he felt as much pleasure in the 
eighteenth as in the first. He describes various routes over the ridge 
between Montafon and the Prittigau, and in particular an ascent of one 
of the peaks of the Drusenfluh (2,829 m. = 9,280 ft.) on October 5, 
1890, with a local guide, Johann Sprecher, from the Schamelia Hut ¢ 
above Seewis. This mountain has been very seldom ascended, and, to 
judge by the appearance of its summits in the illustrations, they must 
all be difficult. Herr A. Ludwig, who was himself once a cowboy in 
the Prittigau, gives some interesting particulars about the Alps and the 
manner in which they are used. He made an attempt alone upon the 


[* We learn that the editorship has now been definitely accepted by Dr. Diibi.] 
+ This hut isin such a state as to require rebuilding or thorough repair. 
8. A.C., after some discussion, voted 1,0U0f. (40/.) for the purpose. 
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Kirchlispitzen (2,53 m. = 8,316 ft.) between the Scesa Plana and the 
Drusenfluh. These have probably never been ascended. Herr A. 
v. Rydzewsky (Davos) made several first ascents in the district. On 
June 25, 1890, with the guide Guler, he ascended the Klein Fergen- 
horn (2,847 m. = 9,340 ft.); on July 18, with Jann and Guler, the 
Fergenkegel (2,857 m. = 9,405 ft.); and on July 24, with Guler, 
the Gross Fergenhorn (2,868 m. = 9,441 ft.) These summits are 
a little to the west of the Gross Litzner. The ascents were rendered 
more difficult by the great snowfall in the middle of July. 

Herr Otto v. Pfister, who has made so many excursions in the Rhae- 
tikon, describes a visit he made in 1883 to the caverns of the Sulzfluh, 
in the course of which he had a narrow escape on a ‘ karrenfeld,’ which 
was partly covered with snow. He slipped through the snow into a 
crevice, fortunately without breaking a limb, but he stuck so fast that 
he had great difficulty in getting out. The mosses of the district are 
deacribed by Herr J. Amann (Davos). A very interesting account is 
given by Herren F. G. Stebler and C. Schriter (S. Uto) of some 
attempts to acclimatise valley grasses in the upper Alpine pastures. A 
spot was selected for this purpose on the Fiirsten Alp (about 1,800 m. 
= 5,988 ft.) above Trimmis (near Chur). These experiments have 
been going on for ten years, and the writers have each year spent a 
larze part of the year between June and September on the Alp. A 
piece of ground was inclosed, and divided into a number of plots, 
which were then planted with grasses and other nutritious plants in 
various mixtures. The results are valuable, but they are of opinion 
that more may be obtained by attention to the Alpine pastures, by 
manuring, &c., than by any other method. 

Amongst the excursions out of the special district there is in the 
European Alps nothing thatis new. Herr E. W. Bodenham (St. Gall) 
and Herr L. Purtscheller visited the Maritime Alps in the early 
summer, but they record nothing new and nothing particularly inter- 
esting. The most conspicuous matter is the trouble to which they 
were subjected by the Italian douaniers. Some ascents were made by 
novel and somewhat difficult routes and several ‘ ridge-walks’—1i.e., 
Cima del Baus, Cima Brocan, Borriglione, and Cima Mercantour, on 
June 25. 

Dr. W. Grobli (Uto), in his visit to Dauphiné, effected ascents of 
the Grand Pic de la Meije (the 13th), of Les Ecrins, and the southern 
Aiguille d’Arve. He also visited Mont Aiguille (2,097 m. = 6,880 ft.), 
near station Clelles, south of Grenoble. ‘Fhis mountain was ascended 
perhaps earlier than any other of the same height, in a.p. 1492. M. 
Paul Montandon (Bern) and a friend made the first ascent of one of the 
peaks of the Pointe de Mourti (3,585 m. = 11,762 ft.) from the Hotel 
d’Herens, near the Ferpécle Glacier.* 

Herr A. Zollinger (Burgdorf) describes the ascent of Lo Besso and 
the passage of the Trift Joch. 


* See Alpine Jowrnal, vol. xv., p. 556, and make the necessary corrections. 
M. Montandon confirms Mr. Monro’s view that the eastern peak looks the 
higher. 
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Herr A. Rzewuski (Davos), a tour in the Alps of the Valais, in- 
cluding an ascent of the Matterhorn. He blames the Zermatt guides 
for too frequently recommending this mountain to inexperienced 
climbers. . 

Dr. H. Diibi (Bern) tells us of the most enjoyable holiday which he 
and his family spent at Saas Fee in 1890. With the guides Abraham 
Imseng and Alphons Supersax, he effected a variation in the ascent of 
the Ulrichshorn (3,929 m.=12,890 ft.) by the south-east side, and also 
in the descent direct to the Bider Glacier. 

A new hut (Qberaletsch) was opened on July 13, 1890, at the point 
where the routes leading to the Gross Nesthorn and Misischhorn 
divide (2,650 m. = 8,722 ft.) 

Prof. Schiess-Gemuseus, who is a veteran climber, on his first visit 
to the Dolomites ascended the Cristallo and Pelmo. Here, as in some 
previous articles, needless particulars are given about the manners and 
customs of the country. 

Herr Emil Huber (Uto) and Herr Carl Sulzer (Winterthur), two 
well-known members of the S. A. C., take us to an almost virgin field 
—the Selkirk mountains, a group enclosed by the great bend of the 
Columbia River. Their head-quarters were at Glacier House, a 
station on the Canadian Pacific Railway, just south of Roger’s Pass 
(about 1,300 m. = 4,265 ft.), where there is a comfortable hotel. 
Here, between July 21 and September 4, 1889, they made a number of 
excursions, some of them of considerable mountaineering difficulty, 
notably Mt. Sir Donald, which is a grand rocky peak (3,250 m. = 
10,663 ft.) The summits in no case exceed 3,300 m. (=10,827 ft.), but 
the labour of the ascents was greatly increased by the want of every- 
thing which aids such excursions in the European Alps. There were 
no guides and no paths; they had frequently to force their way over 
fallen timber, and without the tent which Mr. W. H. Topham lent 
them they could have done little, since they were obliged sometimes to 
camp out for days together. A number of ascents were made. In 
part of them Herr Huber was joined by Mr. Topham and a friend. 
This party failed, from bad weather, to reach the highest peak to the 
south, Mt. Dawson (3,300 m. = 10,827 ft.) Herr Sulzer, on the 
north side, reached a peak (not the highest) of Roger’s Mountain, 
which he named Swiss Peak (3,250 m. = 10,667 ft.) The valleys in 
this group are exceedingly intricate. 

Herr Huber adds some valuable remarks on photography, especially 
on the advantage of celluloid over glass, and dry plates over wet. 

The late Professor Gottlieb Studer, so Herr Diibi tells us, in the 
course of his life made more than 600 ascents over 10,000 feet. These 
extend over the period from 1825 to 1883. At the age of 68 he 
ascended Mont Blanc, and at 78 the Matterhorn and Pic d’Arginol 
(Evolena). 

Professor H. Graf (Bern) has collected a number of interesting facts 
about early ascents. Johannes Miiller-Rellikon, so called from his 
birthplace, Rellikon, near Bern (where he was Professor of Greek and 
Theology), ascended the Stockhorn seven times between 1528 and 1538. 
He also wrote a poem on the Stockhorn, which was published in 
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Gesner’s ‘ Historia Montis Fracti’ (1555), and ‘also in Scheuchzer’s 
‘Oreographia.’ Benedictus Aretius (Prof. Marli, 1505-1574), Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Hebrew, and Theology at Bern, wrote in 1560 a 
description of this mountain and of its flora, fauna, &c. He exhibits 
herein a sense of the beauty of Alpine scenery quite unusual at that 
time; he writes that ‘nothing is so pleasant as an Alpine excursion, 
where you find flowers, birds, stones, woods, waterfalls, fine views, good 
air, precipices, overhanging rocks, caverns, and icefields.’ He corrects. 
Tschudi’s error in naming the Simme Kander (or Kandel), since the 
latter comes from Frutigen, and other topographical errors. 

Joseph Rudolf Rebmann, born 1566, at Bern, who died at 39 
years of age, devoted the last days of his life to completing a poetical 
dialogue between the Niesen and the Stockhorn. Samuel Bodmer 
(1652-1724) was an eminent geographer. His description of the new 
road over the Gemmi was published by Scheuchzer in Vol. III. of his 
‘Natural History of Switzerland.’ Bodmer was employed in verifying 
the boundaries of Canton Bern. Hisreport is contained in 247 folio 
pages of MS., to which are attached three volumes containing 561 hand- 
drawn maps. Professor Graf closes the series of ‘ pioneers’ with Wolf- 
gang Christ (1680-1745), who wrote a description of his travels in the 
Bernese Oberland. According to this, the region round the central 
mass of the Alps is an icefield; the valleys contain many rare metals 
and minerals, gold, silver, &c. In the Kienthal sulphur is so abundant. 
that you are sometimes knee-deep in it. He refers, but only cursorily, 
to the great find of crystals on the Zinkenstock. A fitting close (says 
Herr Graf), since in 1728 Victor Haller wrote his great poem, ‘ The 
Alps,’ and in 1739 the first* ascent of a mountain over 10,000 ft., the 
Titlis, was made by a monk of Engelberg. 

Herr A. Zuricher (Wildhorn) describes a map of Switzerland of date 
1570, drawn by a Dominican monk, Ignazio Danti. This is in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence, in an inner room which was once the 
wardrobe of the Duke of Medici. In the cases round the walls are 53 
maps by the same hand, in which are represented the countries of the 
world as they were then known. Curiously enough, Switzerland is 
found, not in a map of Germany, but of France. The writer explains. 
this by the supposition that, as the Alps were regarded as the northern 
boundary of Italy, and the Rhine the southern boundary of Germany, 
Switzerland, naturally, was added on to France. It is so represented 
in many smaller atlases still. A facsimile of this interesting map is in 
the case attached to the ‘ Jahrbuch.’ 

Professor G. Meyer v. Knonau gives an account of Felix Hemmer- 
lin’s work, ‘De Nobilitate et de Rusticitate Dialogus,’ written about. 
1450, in which he abused the men of Schwyz; for which abuse he 
paid by being imprisoned for life at Luzern. In his eleventh report on 
glaciers Dr. Forel tells us that all the Mont Blanc glaciers are advanc- 
ing, a good many in the Valais, and a few in the Oberland. In Glarus 
and the Grisons they are either still retreating or stationary. The 


* This ascent is said to be doubtful: the first authentic ascent of the Titlis. 
was not made until 1786. 
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change from decrease to increase seems to be passing from west to 
east. 
During the last ten years two interesting attempts have been made 
to acclimatise plants and animals in the Alps. A garden was opened 
for Alpine plants at Geneva in 1883, but this was found to be too low. 
In 1888 the Government of Valais resolved to establish three such, at 
Sion (521 m. = 1,709 ft.) ; at Zermatt (1,620 m. = 5,342 ft.); and at 
the col of the Great St. Bernard (2,472 m. = 8,110 ft.) This last was 
at far too high an elevation, and all the gardens were upon too limited 
ascale. Finally, in 1889, at the instigation of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Plants, aided by various persons, amongst whom were Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. G. Romanes, of London, a piece of ground, 24 acres 
in extent, has been laid out at St. Pierre (Great St. Bernard), 1,693 m. 
: (= 5,554 ft.) above the sea. This is named ‘La Linnaea.’ It is 
divided into terraces, which are assigned to particular Alpine regions, 
Central Alps, Tyrol, Pyrenees, Spanish Sierras, Carpathians, 
Caucasus, &c. 

It is only in process of formation, but already (1890) numbers 2,500 
plants, mostly from the gardens at Geneva. A number of plants from 
Tyrol and Carinthia have been sent by the botanical garden of 
Vienna. Some varieties have come from the Pyrenees and Caucasus, 
and even from the Himalaya. 

The other attempt was to acclimatise the ‘ steinbock ’ in Switzerland. 
This animal was once abundant on the Rheetian hills, but is said to have 
become extinct about 1630.* Proposals to introduce them were made 
as early as 1869, but it was found very difficult to obtain pure-bred 
animals, and at last they were obliged to content themselves with cross. 
bred animals, 13 of which were obtained from Turin, and set free in 
the Welschtibel, near Arosa, with two goats as nurses for the kids, on 
June 28, 1880. For some time they seemed to thrive very well, but 
it was found that they dropped their kids in the coldest part of the 
year, and the young could not bear the inclemency of the weather. 
They came for the fodder provided for them in the winter, but it was 
impossible to get them under cover. In spite of the addition of three 
other animals, by the end of 1886 they were reduced to three. In 1888 
three pure-bred ‘ steinbock’ were procured at the price of 60/. But 
all was useless: the animals died, one after another, down to two, which 
were sent to Basel in 1890, and the attempt was discontinued. Valuable 
experience has, however, been obtained, in case of future attempts. 

In an ascent of the Minch, made by Herren C. Seelig and E. Weber- 
Imhof, with the guides C. Jossi and R. Kaufmann, on January 3 and 4, 
1891, the Bergli was reached from Grindelwald in 12 hours. Leaving 
next morning at 4.50 a.m., the summit was reached at 11 a.m. There 
was a violent wind, and the thermometer fell below zero Fahrenheit. 
The descent was commenced at 11.30, and the Bergli Hut was reached 
at 1.55. Here they remained until 3 p.m. Grindelwald was reached 
at 9.35 p.m. Herr C. Seelig, though he has got this year into no diffi- 
culty like that in the Voralpthal two years ago, goes a long way towards 


(* He existed in Tyrol till within the last fifty years. ] 
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doing so. On one ofhis Sunday visits to the Gischenen Thal, August 17, 
1890, he reached Goschenen Alp at the late hour of 9 a.m. He was 
without the faithful Joseph Zgraggen, but persuaded a cowherd, Joseph 
Mattli, who had done nothing harder than the Alpiglen Lucke, to go 
with him. The ascent to the Gral was here and there so difficult that 
‘Herr Seelig wished himself back on the Alp. At last, after a severe 
struggle, a point was reached at 6.45 p.m. close to the top of the Tiefen- 
stock. Herr Seelig could neither stand nor sit, but was obliged to hold 
on to the rocks whilst Mattli remained some 20 yards behind. At 
8 p.m. they were in the gap between the Tiefenstock of the Gletschhorn, 
and proceeded to descend the couloir cautiously. In five minutes they 
were stopped by a cliff. A ledge, however, enabled them to traverse 
the rocks on the right, and here, at 9 p.M., it being quite dark, they had 
to bivouac ata height of about 3,300 m. (=10,827 ft.) Wraps they had 
none. An extra pair of stockings, gloves, stauchen, a pocket-handker- 
chief, and necktie were equally divided between them. Exposed as 
they were, they passed a miserable night. The morning was fine, and 
at 4.30 they started ; the glacier was reached at 5.30. Presently, passing 
beneath the Gletschhorn, they were induced to ascend it. The top was 
reached at 9.15 a.m. Mattli was greatly delighted. He had never 
imagined there could be so many mountains. The Tiefen Glacier was 
reached at 11 a.m. and the hotel at 1 p.m. Here they enjoyed them- 
selves, and afterwards walked together to Giéschenen. Here Mattli, 
who was with difficulty persuaded to take some well-earned francs, 
returned to his Alp, whilst Herr Seelig reached Zurich by a late train. 
It must require exceptional capacity on the part of Herr Seelig to be 
able to resume business at 9 a.m. on the Monday after these excursions. 
On this occasion he was a day late. 

The mountaineer ia Algeria is exposed to some quite exceptional 
difficulties. Herr Emmenegger was unable to attempt the ascent of 
Djebel Amarkaddon on account of the numerous panthers. One 
thousand two hundred of these animals have been killed in the last 
fifteen years. 

The Griinhorn Hut, from which so many ascents of the Tédi have 
been made, is now superseded by the Fridolin Hut, on the Biferten 
Alp, at a height of about 7,000 ft. This was opened on August 17, 
1890, and can accommodate twenty-two persons. English moun- 
taineers seldom make use of ‘ steigeisen,’ though they are commonly used 
in Tyrol. It is certain that on moderately inclined surfaces of ice or 
hard snow they save much waste of time in step-cutting, and also, when 
steps have to be cut, they enable persons to stand in the steps much 
more firmly. There is a great variety of opinion as to the advantage 
of their being with or without divisions. M. P. Montandon recom- 
mends a new sort, made in one piece. A ring is fixed in the heel of 
the boot, through which a hook attached to the ‘steigeisen’ passes, 
whilst the front is strapped over the boot. He claims for these the 
advantages of solidity, lightness, facility of putting on and off, and of 
packing. The point (or blades) may be arranged according to order. 
They are made by Messrs. Wanner, Terrassiére, Geneva, and cost 
14 francs the pair. 
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The Club huts are said to be, on the whole, in a very bad condition 
—e.g. the Schamella Hut, already referred to. A committee has been 
appointed to make an inquiry and report. 

Besides numerous illustrations in the volume, there are, in a case 
accompanying it, a map of the Saas-Monte Moro district (in the new 
shading), two panoramas of parts of the mountains of the Prittigan, 
one from Mont Avril, &c. 

At the end of 1890 the Club numbered 3,400 members. The 
expenses ‘of that year exceeded the receipts by about 6,000 francs 
(240/.). The difference had to be met out of the reserve, which has 
now dropped to 33,800 francs (1,352/,). J. 8. 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano per Vanno 1890. (Torino.) 


The twenty-fourth volume of the ‘ Bollettino’ recalls in its opening 
the gloom which overspread the latter part of the mountaineering 
season of 1890. The first article contains full memoirs of Castagneri, 
Maquignaz and Carrel, written respectively by SS. G. Rey, Alfonso 
Sella, and L. Vaccarone, with very effective portraits of the three 
guides. The memoirs do not call for much remark, except perhaps 
the truism that the Italian style of doing these things is so unlike ours, 
that we are hardly qualified to express any judgment on them. In- 
cidentally it may be observed that Signor Vaccarone is hardly quite 
correct in saying that the Matterhorn was in 1857 ‘the last peak of 
the Alps of which the ascent yet remained to be made.’ 

Signor Bobba follows up his ‘monograph’ of last year on the Val 
de Rhémes with one equally painstaking and instructive on the Val 
Grisanche. Several panoramas serve to illustrate rather than to 
adorn the text. The bibliography of the subject seems to have been 
carefully studied, and there is a short appendix of four pages contain- 
ing ‘ Noterelle storiche’ to show that the interest of the Val Grisanche 
and the neighbouring valleys is not limited to the opportunities which 
they offer to climbers. The next paper, by Signor Vaccarone, on the 
Punta Grifetti, opens with a statement (which it would have been as 
well to verify before publication) to the effect that Monte Rosa is ‘an 
eminently Italian mountain, by position and by right of conquest.’ We 
were under the impression that the actual summit of Monte Rosa was 
some hundreds of yards within the Swiss frontier, and that the first 
ascent (which presumably is meant by ‘ conquest’) was made by others 
than Italians. Indeed, with the exception of Farinetti, Giordani and 
Grifetti, there does not appear to be a single Italian name among the 
early explorers of the mountain. However, if Signor Vaccarone likes 
to call Monte Rosa (or Ben Nevis for that matter) ‘ an eminently 
Italian mountain ’ no one is the worse ; and meanwhile his account of 
Grifetti’s doings, given mainly in the explorer’s own words, is an in- 
teresting contribution to the early history of Monte Rosa. Signor 
Porra, of the Cremona section, writes on the ‘ Capanna-Osservatorio’ 
to be erected on the Punta. The next paper, by Signor Gerla, describes 
the ascent of the Pizzo d’Andolla from Val Loranco, an expedition 
which the writer considers ‘neither long nor over difficult.’ He was 
under the impression that he was making a new route to the summit, 
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but found that Herr von Kuffner, of Vienna, had preceded him by a 
few days. The article contains a specimen of guide’s wit which the 
present writer, at least, does not remember to have seen before. 
‘Suddenly Aymonod, who had hooked himself on to a projection to 
explore, called out, “‘ On peut avancer encore quelques métres, puis 1] 
n’y a plus moyen de monter.” I thought of obstacles, and my counte- 
nance fell ;’ but, to cut the story short, the facetious Aymonod was 
referring to the top of the mountain. Papers on the Coca-Redorta 
group (between Val Camonica and the Valtelline), on the- ancient 
glaciers of the Apuan Alps (the Carrara Mountains), and on the 
Maiella group in the Abruzzi (highest point Monte Amaro, 2,795 m. 
= 9,165 ft.) take the reader into districts hardly known even by name 
to the English climber ; and in their treatment of those districts give an 
‘example (which itis to be feared that the English climber does not follow 
as much as he should) of ‘ scientific observation’ no less than a record 
of ‘mountain adventure.’ Signor Manelli, of Turin, writes on the 
use of photography in mapping mountain countries. Signor Martinori 
describes his travels in Palestine, the title of the paper to inclusion in 
the ‘ Bollettino’ being apparently an ascent of Lebanon. 

As in the last volume, the longest and most important paper is con- 
tributed by Signor Vittoria Sella. 

Like most mountaineers who go to the Caucasus, he did not rest 
satisfied with one visit; but, following up his successes of the previous 
year, made in 1890 another expedition, a most interesting account of 
which fills sixty pages of the ‘ Bollettino.’ 

Although during this journey mountaineering was invariably sub-+ 
ordinated to photography, the author, without other skilled aid than 
that afforded by two Piedmontese peasants and the Courmayeur porter 
(Fabiano Croux), made tke first ascent of the eastern peak of Tsforga, 
the second of Burjula or Boordooil (Messrs. Cockin and Holder having 
vanquished this peak a few days before), and climbed Latraldash, 
Shoda, and other summits. 

After securing the splendid panorama of the Dychsu mountains from 
below the summit of Chirivsek, near Karaul, S. Sella relinquished the 
almost completed conquest of that virgin peak (about 13,000 ft.), 
allowing, as he confesses, ‘ the satisfaction of the photographer to stifle 
the just vanity of the mountaineer.’ 

From Karaul to Gebi laden horses were taken, for the first time, 
over the Sharitau (Mashkapar), a glacier pass often traversed by 
sheep ; but a repetition of this risky undertaking is not advised. 

Unfortunately, the weather was less favourable to photography than 
in 1889, and disappointments were many and provoking. Fairly 
driven out of the Skatikom glen by rain, the party fared but little 
better in the Uruch valley; at Karaul, again, the weather enforced 
several days of idleness; but the crowning disappointment came 
when, after the weighty apparatus had been carried to the summit of 
Burjula in fine weather, the first plate had hardly been exposed before 
a veil of mist suddenly rose and blotted out the magnificent panorama 
during the rest of the day. Even in fine weather, we are assured, 
the photographer’s task is harder in the Caucasus than in the Alps, as 
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the greater amount of vapour in the atmosphere lessens the distinct- 
ness of distant views, which, in the clear air of Switzerland, would 
present no difficulty. 

The narrative of the various expeditions is agreeably interspersed 
with vivid and interesting descriptions of the mountain scenery, vege- 
tation, game, and especially of the natives and their mode of life, of 
all of which S. Sella is a close and careful observer. We learn of the 
primitive health resorts in the Ossete country, where lowlanders are 
wont to camp out near the glaciers in order to enjoy the invigorating 
effects of mountain air and a diet of iced-buttermilk. The men of 
Zenaga easily bear off the palm for imperturbable indolence ; labour 
troubles are obviously far distant in a valley.where there is very little 
capital, and the males abstain almost entirely from work. At Karaul 
excellent material for the making of guides and porters appears to exist 
amongst the native chamois-hunters, one of whom (Topai) is mentioned 
an high terms. 

Considerable attention is also given to the ancient castled villages on 
the south side of the main chain, to the conjectured Jewish origin of 
the inhabitants round the sources of the Zenes-skali, and to the 
strikingly beautiful forests and the remarkable people of Suanetia. 

The description, by-the-by, of a funeral ceremony at Ushkul is 
strongly suggestive of an Irish wake. 

The panoramic views of the Adai peaks throw valuable light on 
the topography of that intricate group; but, with one or two excep- 
tions, the illustrations barely do justice to Signor Sella’s admirable 
photographs. A. J. B.—H. W. 


With Awe and Rope in the New Zealand Alps. By George Edward Mannering. 
With Illustrations. (Longmans, Green & Co. London: 1891.) 


Few things are more refreshing to the wanderer from the Mother 
Country in Australasia than to see how our race there maintains and 
develops the manly characteristics of the old home life. The heart 
warms with a fresh sense of pride in one’s nationality, and goes out in 
sympathy towards the children who so honour their parentage. 

It was my good fortune last May to make the personal acquaintance, 
at Christchurch, New Zealand, of the author of this handsome 
volume, as well as of his friend Mr. Arthur Harper, and it did me 
good to witness their healthy enthusiasm as we chatted over the con- 
stitution and prospects of the just-fledged Alpine Club, which already 
bids fair to stimulate vigorously the mountaineering zeal of young 
New Zealand. I trust that this record of a most plucky series of 
campaigns will receive from English mountaineers the welcome which 
it so richly deserves, not only on account of its own merits, high as 
they are, but as evidence of our sympathy in the endeavour to excite 
wider interest in the glorious mountain scenery of our magnificent 
colony both among residents and throughout a yet wider sphere. 

Mr. Mannering’s account of his successive expeditions, repeated with 
untiring energy and unfailing pluck, is of the highest interest, and one 
heartily rejoices that he and his gallant companion, Mr. Dixon, to 
whose qualifications he bears high testimony, and whom he seems to 
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have been most fortunate in securing as an ally, at length saw their 
efforts crowned by the attainment of the final ice-cap of Aorangi, or 
Mount Cook, only once before reached by Mr. Green and his Swiss com- 
panions in 1882. When it is borne in mind that these gentlemen had 
practically to teach themselves the whole art of mountaineering, that. 
Mr. Mannering spent five consecutive seasons in training himself for his 
ultimate triumph, and that in the course of them an amount of hard work 
and roughing it was gone through which offers a striking contrast 
to ordinary Alpine experiences in Europe, no one, I think, can fail 
to admire the dogged yet light-hearted tenacity with which, like 
Whymper on the Matterhorn, or Dent on the Dru, they stuck man- 
fully to their task until they won the success they so richly deserved. 

Narrow escapes from drowning in crossing some of the big glacier 
streams, flooded camps, and confinement to soaking tents for two nights 
and a day, whilst 9 inches (!) of rain fell, fires made by the help of a 
chimney improvised out of a pair of white flannel trousers, swagging 
loads of 50 Ib. over portentous moraines and through ‘ Spaniards,’ 
‘Wild Irishmen,’ and other prickly and matted abominations of the 
‘scrub’ for many a weary hour—these are, as our author elsewhere 
remarks in another connection, ‘ pleasures in pursuit of adventure 
which only those who are interested can thoroughly enjoy.’ 

The final chapter is a most spirited narrative of a canoe voyage of 
132 miles down the great River Waitaki, which carries off the drainage 
of most of the principal eastern slopes of the Southern Alps over an area 
of nearly 5,000 square miles, and presents difficulties of a truly formidable 
character, which recall some of the sensational experiences of Major 
Powell and his gallant party in their desperate exploration of the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 

Seventeen full-page illustrations—not altogether so successfully re- 
produced as might be desired—from photographs by Messrs. Wheeler, 
the well-known photographers of Christchurch, a sketch of the highest 
peak of Aorangi, and an excellent and detailed map, on a scale of about 
three miles to an inch, of the glaciers surrounding it, compiled from a 
Government survey in 1890 by Mr. T. N. Brodrick, district surveyor, 
and from that of Dr. Von Lendenfeld, embellish the volume and make 
it easy tofollow in detail the author’s narrative, which includes an ex- 
ploration of the previously unvisited basin of the Murchison Glacier, 
the second largest in the Southern Alps. 

In conclusion, let me congratulate Mr. Mannering on his work both 
with axe and pen, and express a hearty wish that the former may fur- 
nish fresh matter for the equally skilful exercise of the latter at no 
distant date. I well remember how my heart was stirred by that bright 
volume ‘ Where there’s a Will there’s a Way,” and Mr. Mannering has 
rung out such another clear note, which will long echo, I doubt not, 
amongst the glorious peaks of his chosen home, and in the responsive 
hearts of his gallant colonial contemporaries, or, it may be, even of 
some of those amongst our own ranks. F. F. T. 
Geschichte der Schwankungen der Alpengletscher. Von E. Richter. (Wien, 

1891.) (Reprinted from vol, xxii. of the Zeitschrift des D.O¢.A.V.) 

Herr Richter is to be congratulated upon the method he has 

adopted of taking the data of three past centuries, and, instead of 
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giving an account of the variation of individual glaciers, and telling 
us of those the motion of which was notable enough to figure so to 
say in history, dividing the subject into that of advance (Vorstoss) 
and retreat (/iickzug) periods. The value of attacking the problem at 
both ends is, of course, great. We get at the nature of glacier-motion 
through the study of particular ice-streams, and at that of climatic 
influence by the record of oscillations taking us back to long before 
they formed the objects of scientific study. True, the effect of tem- 
perature, wind, &c., is only recognisable after the lapse of some time; 
but the attention of Briickner, amongst others, to periodicity, already 
promises results beyond mere hypothesis, even if not enough as yet to 
support a theory.* 

We have not space for a summary of Herr Richter’s mass of infor- 
mation. It is most interesting reading, and his references are full and 
varied. His ground covers from 1540 to the present time. He of course 
mentions the chief glacier catastrophes, such as those of Randa and of 
the Val de Bagnes—both illustrated by sections—and goes far afield 
into Tyrol and Italy. He gives an elaborate account, ingeniously and 
industriously compiled from documentary evidence, of the history of 
formerly frequented passes, such as that from Grindelwald to Valais. 
The retreat of the Val de Bagnes glaciers is illustrated by a map, and 
there is a delicious photograph, by Signor Sella, of the Grindelwald and 
Viescherhorner peaks. 

The writer suggests that this article would make a valuable com- 
panion during the peregrinations of next summer. An Alpine man is 
. sure to find himself in more than one locality mentioned by Herr 
Richter. M. H. 


The Story of the Hills. By the Rev. H. N. Hatchinson, B.A., F.G.S. (London: 
Seeley. 1892. Pp. 350.) 

This work is devoted mainly to a popular exposition of the origin of 
mountains and of the various parts which they play in the system of 
nature. Written admittedly for those without special knowledge of 
the subject, the author's geological dissertation is not of a severe order, 
and in Part I. (pp. 1-138), ‘The Mountains as they are,’ we find also 
allusion, pleasantly appreciative, to various phases of mountain life and 
scenery. Portions of the subject-matter, indeed, are treated of by 
Bonney, Reclus, Morell, and others; still the book is consistent in its 
general aim, and that is a useful one. The rest (being the main 
portion) of the work is given to the ‘Story of the Hills,’ as, running 
back to dim ages of the past, it is found written on their own rocky. 
tablets; and here Mr. Hutchinson, writing doubtless with a consider- 
able knowledge of the subject, has, we think, well selected and pre- 
sented those facts and problems of which he writes. Engravings of 
a few of Mr. Donkin’s photographs and of some other mountain scenes 
and effects form, with an index, suitable additions to what may be 
described as a readable and useful handbook to the subject dealt with. 


* See letter of A. B. M. in Nature of December 17, 1891, p. 149. 
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THE PICTURES AT THE ALPINE CLUB WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


THE reviewer of the annual picture exhibition labours under the 
singular disadvantage that any remarks he has to make are not pub- 
lished until the exhibition itself has been closed for some two months. 
Detailed criticism, therefore, seems superfluous. The hope expressed 
in some quarters, that it might be possible to maintain for a few weeks 
each year a loan gallery of Alpine pictures, seems very unlikely of 
fulfilment. In the meantime we may be thankful that this winter, for 
the first time, the exhibition was kept open for an additional day, so 
that a more leisurely inspection of the works was rendered possible. 
The attendance on the extra day was so large that it may be taken for 
granted that the experiment will be repeated. Those who have pre- 
dicted that the annual supply of Alpine works was likely to prove un- 
equal to the demand must have been somewhat agreeably disappointed 
this year. Never has so interesting a collection been got together, and 
never before we fancy have so many artists been represented. 

There were two distinctive features by which the winter exhibition 
of 1891 should long be remembered. The first consisted of four 
works all very remarkable, and all differing in the most amazing 
manner in treatment ; the second, in the very complete collection of 
paintings by the late Elijah Walton. The four pictures to which we 
refer, and which would have made any exhibition notable, were by 
Turner, David Cox, Brett, and William Stott, of Oldham. 

The hanging committee have always, and wisely, construed the 
definition of paintings of Alpine interest rather liberally. Not that 
they have to stretch their privileges in this instance unduly in placing 
Turner’s ‘ Diligence Overturned in a Snowdrift’ in the place of 
honour. Any work by the greatest master of mountain painting that 
the world has ever known would have been more than welcome, and it 
was perhaps well to accentuate the fact that Alpine paintings need not 
necessarily represent familiar snow ‘peaks shown from conventional 
points of view, and rendered in stereotyped lines, but that the moun- 
tains and their surroundings offer an infinite scope for the artist. For 
the loan of the Turner the Club was indebted to Mrs. Moir, who 
contributed also a David Cox. The ‘Diligence Overturned’ was 
obviously one of Turner’s later works. It was painted in 1829, soon, 
therefore, after a journey to Italy, and at a period when his powers as 
a colourist were pre-eminent. The drawing had had the good fortune 
of being carefully preserved. The colour was singularly fresh. ‘The 
picture told its story with the utmost directness. One of the huge old- 
fashioned diligences has been overturned in a snow drift on the edge of 
the road. The party are making strenuous efforts to haul it again 
into an upright position, while the passengers, making the best of 
matters, have lit a huge fire around which they are grouped. The 
lighting of the picture is its most remarkable feature, the vivid 
glare of the bonfire contrasting in Turner’s best and most powerful 
manner with the moonlight just breaking through a dense mass of 
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clouds. The coldest possible light over part of the picture, and the 
warmest imaginable glow over another, and yet the relations between 
the two preserved with the most perfect skill. Here was a work 
in which the artist showed that he could be dramatic and picturesque 
at once, while deliberately setting himself technical difficulties, appa- 
rently almost for the pleasure of showing how easily and successfully 
they could be overcome in his hands. 

The David Cox was a small water-colour measuring about 10 in. 
by 8 in., representing the Pass of Llanberis. The work was hardly 
what is known as a characteristic one, and it appeared to have faded a 
little. Still there was an extraordinary amount of distance and 
atmosphere in the painting. 

The hanging committee had, perhaps designedly, placed close to 
each other two paintings, one by Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., of the Val 
d’ Aosta (lent by Mr. Arthur Severn, R.I., to whom the best thanks of 
the Club are due), and the other by Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, of 
the Jungfrau, which afforded as absolute a contrast as could possibly 
have been provided. Mr. Brett’s work, painted some thirty years ago, 
showed the artist strongly under the influence of pre-Raphaelitism, and 
might have been the work of any member of the P.R.B. who had 
devoted his attention to Alpine subjects. Its origin was probably due 
to an encomium by Mr. Ruskin of another work by the same artist. 
Yet we may say at once that if Alpine painters, in search of a style, 
are led to adopt this in its entirety, we have little hope for the future. 
The painting, of course, was marvellously minute, but, Mr. Ruskin’s 
praise notwithstanding, it seemed to transgress that great authority’s 
dictum—that you should only paint what you can see, and not what 
you know ought to be there. The amount of work lavished on the 
painting was astounding, and the minuteness so great as to be obtru- 
sive. The painting altogether was, in fact, a curiously false, though 
almost direct, transcript of nature. Distance, indeed, there was, and 
very cleverly rendered by preserving most faithfully the relative hues. 
But the distance was forced back by the strength of colour in the fore- 
ground. A girl’s figure, the head clad in a bright red handkerchief, 
lay recumbent in the middle under the shadow of a rock, on which the 
lichens were painted with microscopical fidelity. A white goat, that 
appeared to have strayed from one of Mr. Holman Hunt’s works, was 
close by. Almost every hair on the animal’s back could be counted, 
and at one and the same time almost every leaf on the trees some miles 
away could be recognised. On the other side of the picture some 
startlingly vivid foliage gave the required note of colour. Viewed 
through a lens the distant trees were seen to be painted with the same 
minute finish and detail as the goat or the lichen, or, for that matter, 
the powdered fresh snow on the still more distant peaks. The range 
of focus that was assumed in the spectator rendered the painting 1m- 
possible. Artistically speaking, it may have been correct; optically, 
it could not be. Still, it must be admitted that the picture exercised 
a sort of fascination ; it compelled attention, and, at the same time, 
contained many beautiful passages of drawing and colour. It would 
be well if every young artist were set to work—or to try to work—in 
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this style at the outset. Such a work was more instructive to the craft 
than attractive to the public, who called it ‘ wonderful,’ but did not 
like it. Wherein they were greatly in the right, for the art was obtru- 
sively unconcealed. 

Mr. William Stott’s picture of the Jungfrau, on the other hand, was 
an attempt to render the size and the grandeur of the Jungfrau on 
purely Impressionist principles. There is no need or intention to 
enter into the well-worn discussion of whether these principles are or 
are not legitimate art. Whatever faults may be found with that 
method, and with its ‘ blottesqueness,’ there can be no doubt that the 
painting gave a remarkable idea of distance, size, and atmosphere with- 
out resorting to any of the artificial tricks with clouds, so commonly 
employed by mountain-painters. True, the painting gave nothing 
more. The method forbade all detail, and so one or two features only 
—size and majesty—of the complex mountain personality were aimed 
at and secured. These characteristics were enhanced by the suppres- 
sion of whatever seemed irrelevant, and consequently an infinite deal 
was lost. Here the art of ‘leaving out’ was pushed almost too far. 
Lies the truth between the two styles? Undoubtedly ; but the pity is 
so few have it in them to grasp a subject en gros et en detail at once, 
and still fewer the power to render what they realise. To steer 
between the two is not enough. The middle course may lead but to 
mediocrity. The very fascination of the mountains leads men into 
extremes, from the feeling that any commonplace nook is an insult to 
what is unfolded before them. 

Another work by Mr. Stott was so badly placed that it was impos- 
sible to form any idea of its merits. 

Midway between the ‘ Jungfrau ’ and the ‘ Val d’Aosta’ hung a large 
and most impressive work by M. Loppé, ‘ The Shadow of Mont Blanc’ 
—midway in more senses than one. We do not remember having seen. 
this fine painting before at the winter exhibitions. To the student 
of mountain art the three paintings represented the work of the 
mountain microscopist, the mountain Impressionist, and the mountain 
scholar. 

The collection of Elijah Walton was the best that we ever remember 
to have seen got together, and included some of his earlier works, 
before he fell under the baneful influence of the chromo-lithographer. 
A large and important oil-painting of the ‘ Grivola’ was a characteris- 
tic specimen of his art. It showed all the old poetry and all the old, 
ineradicable faults. The impression made on the mind of the artist 
may have been conveyed by the painting, but there was such a 
rearrangement of nature, such distortion of foreground, rock and 
glacier, and such an obvious manipulation of the sky for the purpose 
of the painting, that the effect necessarily lost much of its charm to 
anybody who knew the mountain. To leave out what is inconsistent 
may be perfectly legitimate in art, but to build up out of fancied 
materials three-fourths of a picture will inevitably lead to repetition of 
effect, to monotony of treatment, and is too false to nature to be true 
to art. A good example of the liberties that Elijah Walton would take 
was seen in the large water-colour of the ‘ Aiguille Verte’ and ‘ Aiguille 
du Dru,’ viewed apparently from the path to the Mont Buet. The 
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outline of the verte and its modelling, which could hardly be improved 
upon as seen from this point of view, were most faithfully given, 
though the lower Aiguille leant over far too much. The fading red 
glow of sunset coloured deeply the upper parts of both peaks, while 
above was a sky of the deepest blue—a blue utterly false, and one that 
no man ever has seen or ever will see, combined with the Alpine glow. 
And yet to our mind Elijah Walton came very near to being the best 
of all modern painters who devoted themselves to the Alps. This was 
well evidenced by some of his smaller works, several of which, lent 
by Mr. C. E. Mathews, had never previously been exhibited. The 
difficulties of painting the mountains are well instanced by the colossal 
mistakes that may be made, and have been made, by those who have 
attempted this branch of art. A remarkable drawing showed a deep 
crevasse with a snow-bridge breaking and falling in fragments, The 
depth of blue was superb. But the falling masses of snow were of far 
too positive a white, and the delicate colours that must have been re- 
flected on the fragments were wholly lost. Only M. Loppé has really 
shown the infinite variety of colour in the snow world. A small study 
by him of an ice-fall (lent by Sir Alfred Wills) was a happy example 
of his close observation of colour. 

Less ambitious in choice of subject but remarkably successful in 
colour was a strong drawing by Mr. Colin B. Phillip, ‘ An Sgarnach— 
the Great Landslip, Loch Ridden.’ The character of the scenery was 
admirably preserved. The spectator, even if he had never seen the 
country, could not but feel that it must be most faithful, so harmonious 
was the work alike in treatment and colour. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin, whose work has been too seldom seen at these 
exhibitions, showed, in a view of Simplon, that he could get as much 
poetry into an Alpine scene as into any study of the enchanted regions 
of fairyland. The blue depth of the Val Anzasca was given as faith- 
fully as it was possible to represent it. Less successful was the ‘ Polar 
Regions,’ by the same artist. This, it may be assumed, was an abso- 
Jutely imaginative work. The sky, though a little surprising and 
kaleidoscopic, may have been possible, and was at any rate beyond 
criticism. Icemen would have inquired how some large séracs came to 
be formed in the middle of the level ice-fields. 

No winter exhibition would be complete without the works of Mr. 
Arthur Croft, Mr. Alfred Williams, and Mr. Garrett Smith. 

Mr. Croft’s contributions were hardly up to his usual level of excel- 
lence. Yet the Club cannot but remember that for many years Mr. 
Croft was almost the mainstay of the exhibition, and any drawings from 
him are always welcome. 

Mr. Alfred Williams sent some large water-colours of Dauphiné, 
rather cold and hard in treatment, and two very admirable Welsh 
drawings, the best that we can remember to have seen from his brush. 

Mr. Compton, again, and Mr. Donne were hardly seen to as much 
advantage as in former years. Mr. Compton’s principal work was a 
large oil-painting of the ‘ Morteratsch Glacier’ and the ‘ Piz Bernina,’ but 
the artist is most at home in water-colour, though his contributions this 
year in that medium showed some evidence that the influence of the 
engraver and reproducer has tended to cramp his art. 
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Space prevents our doing more than mentioning Mr. Alfred East’s 
delicate painting of ‘Fusi San,’ the sacred volcano of Japan; or Mr. 
Arthur Severn’s ‘Early Morning, Fluelen,’ a bold and powerful 
study of water and red glow on the mountains above, with the Bristen- 
stock well kept back in the distance. 

Some very admirable Norwegian scenes by Mrs. Renshaw were 
much admired. We must not omit mention of a highly interesting 
series of views of Circassia, painted nearly forty years ago by Bossoli, 
from sketches by Admiral Saumarez Brock. In one of the drawings 
the peak of Elbruz appeared. 

Mr. Willink’s contributions of new works were too few, and almost 
limited to a single frame of designs for illustrations for the promised 
book on mountaineering in the ‘ Badminton Series,’ 

Some very graphic sketches by Mr. J. Pennell, being the originals 
of the illustrations to an article in a recent number of the ‘ Century 
Magazine,’ showed great facility and boldness. The sketch ofthe road 
outside the Monte Rosa Hotel was one of the best, and would form 
a curious contrast to the well-known engraving in Mr. Whymper’s 
‘Scrambles amongst the Alps,’ of the same scene years ago. Most of 
the studies showed striking originality of method, but in some of the 
climbing sketches Mr. Pennell appeared to have been inspired, to say 
the least of it, by Mr. Willink’s drawings, while one sketch of a party 
on a high ridge looked suspiciously like a direct transcript of an 
enlarged hand-camera photograph. Some excellent black and white 
drawings by Mr. Warwick Goble were shown, which had been repro- 
duced (but terribly traduced) in the ‘ Pall Mall Budget.’ One, of an 
early start from the Grands Mulets by lantern was admirably graphic 
and true, and the lighting was excellent. 

On the whole, the exhibition was a memorable one on account of 
the excellence of many of the works, the number of exhibitors whose 
works had never previously been on view at these winter shows, and 
the able attempts made in several quarters to burst the trammels of 
tradition in Alpine painting. The labour of organising these exhibi- 
tione, always great, Increases year by year, and something better than 
mere thanks is due to those who lent or sent pictures, and especially to 
the Hon. Secretary of the Club, on whose shoulders falls the whole 
work of organisation. 

C. T. D. 


Considerations of space must restrict any notice of the photographs 
to the bare mention of the fact that the show was no less interesting 


than its predecessors. Most of the old names were well represented, ° 


and some new ones appeared for the first time. Perhaps the most 
notable feature of the collection was to be found in Signor Sella’s 
views of the Dolomites, especially those of the Brenta group, which 
have never been properly photographed before, and a beautiful 
panorama of the Adamello region from the summit of the Lobbia 
Alta. Mr. Eccles showed some ‘atmospheric effects’ marked by his 
usual delicacy of treatment ; and Mr. Dent, besides a big ‘ Matterhorn,’ 
had some instructive and entertaining views of climbers in situ (or 
in motu). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at the Club Rooms on 
Monday, December 14, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Horace WALKER, President, 
in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for, and elected members of 
the Club :—Messrs. H. C. Baker, R. W. Brant, W. H. Cozens-Hardy, 
Rev. T. C. Fry, R. C. Gilson, E. Greenwood, J. P. Hartree, G, E. 
Mannering, and C. Ruxton. 

The PreEsIvENT referred in sympathetic terms to the death of Sir A. 
Ramsay, formerly director. of the ‘Geological Survey,’ one of the 
contributors to the first volume of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ and 
of Herr Seiler, of whom all members of the Club who had known him 
would retain a lasting and kindly recollection. 

Passing to other matters, he announced that an interesting gift had 
just been made, A photograph, taken in 1864, of Marie Tournier, the 
last survivor of de Saussure’s guides, then at the age of ninety-four, had 
been presented to the Club by Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow, to whom 
their best thanks were due. , 

He also referred to the fact that the lease of the Club Rooms was 
going to expire in 1892, that a higher rent than hitherto paid was 
asked, and that the Committee were considering the course to be taken. 
Suggestions from members were invited. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year then took place. Mr. 
C. E. Matuews proposed, and Mr. C. PILKinaTon seconded, the re- 
election of Mr. Horace Walker as President. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. M. Conway proposed, and Mr. L. Pitxineton seconded, the 
re-election of the Vice-Presidents, Messrs. F. A. Wallroth and S. F. 
Still; the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. O. Schuster; and the other - 
members of the Committee who were eligible, viz.—Messrs. Slingsby, 
Willink, Carson, Thomas, Chater, and Wicks. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. ABERCROMBY proposed, and Mr. NicuoLs seconded, the election 
of Messrs. G. H. Morse and Alfred Williams, in the places of Messrs. 
R. M. Beachcroft and A. Mortimer, who retired by rotation. Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. C, E. MaTHews read a paper, ‘New Experiences in the Old 
Playground,’ on the subject of which an animated discussion took 

lace. 

: The PRESIDENT thought it would be well if members would bear in 
mind the note of caution sounded by Mr. Mathews. There was no 
doubt that familiarity bred contempt, and that all were sometimes 
tempted to neglect necessary precautions. There was one point, how- 
ever, on which, perhaps, he was not at one with Mr. Mathews, and that 
was the extra scrambling, or ‘ wanton climbing,’ as Mr. Mathews had 
phrased it. Unless you did a little of it on off days, how were you to 
get the necessary practice ? 

Mr. Dent agreed that climbing in the Alps was attended by a 
certain amount of danger. The very fact that we were perpetually 
told to observe precautions proved that there was some sort of peril. 
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Some accidents, however, such as those due to falling stones, it was 
very difficult to guard against. Mr. Conway said the impression pro- 
duced upon him by Mr. Mathews’s paper was that the greatest number 
‘of accidents happened, not to competent parties without guides, but to 
parties with bad guides. He thought one of the greatest dangers of 
mountaineering was the incompetence of a great many guides. Mr. 
SLINGsBY said that Mr. Mathews had expressed a doubt as to whether 
more mountains were climbed now than was the case ten years ago. 
Possibly there were no more real mountaineers now, but he thought 
there were infinitely more men who were dragged up mountains, and 
these, going with inferior guides, were particularly exposed to danger. 
As to climbing with guides, no one ought to attempt a mountain, even 
of moderate difficulty, without considerable experience on easy moun- 
tains. Mr. WILLINK thought a class of accident that should be taken into 
account was the accident that ought to have happened but did not, 
owing to good luck only. These being avoided were never con- 
sidered ; and we must not congratulate ourselves on the figures placed 
before us, because there are hidden figures, which we never see. After 
some further remarks from Messrs. C. Pitkincton, THomas, SoLLy, C. 
Hopkinson, and others, Mr. Matuews replied, and, with regard to 
‘wanton climbing,’ insisted on the point that if rocks were difficult— 
it mattered not whether they were fifty or a hundred feet high— 
they must be climbed with all the proper precautions. On further 
examination of his paper, it would be found that the largest number 
of accidents happened to people without guides. The main point of 
his paper would be Jost if it was true that more people climbed now 
than ten years ago. He did not think that this was the case, and if 
his view was correct, the increased number of accidents made a word 
of caution necessary. 

On the motion of the PREsIDENT, carried by acclamation, a cordial 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mathews for his interesting paper, 
and the proceedings terminated. 


The Annual Exhibition of Alpine Paintings and Photographs and 
of Alpine Equipment was held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métro- 
pole, during the afternoon of Tuesday, December 15. The Bijou 
Orchestra was in attendance, and played a selection of music. There 
was a large number of visitors, and, for the first time, the exhibition 
was kept open throughout the following day, and was again very 
numerously attended. For detailed notice, see p. 74. 


The Winter Dinner was held at the Whitehall Rooms on the evening 
of Tuesday, December 15, the chair being taken by Mr. Horace 
Wa LkER, President of the Club. Two hundred and fifteen members 
and guests were present, the latter including the Right Hon. Sir J. 
Gorst, M.P.; Mr. A. B. Forwood, M.P.; Sir Steuart Bayley; Mr. T. 
Bryant, P.R.C.S.; Mr. F. Dicksee, R.A.; Mr. Moberley Bell, manager 
of the ‘Times’; Mr. Cook, editor of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’; the 
Rev. Canon Browne; the Rev. Page Roberts; Mr. Arthur Severn; 
Professor Kennedy, F.R.S., &c. 
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DaGHESTAN AND THE ASCENT OF BASARDJUSI. 
By GEORGE YELD. 
(Read, in part, before the Alpine Club, March 3, 1891.) 


II. 


HE next day was ushered in by a glorious sunrise. Such 
purples, oranges, and golds defy description. We 
agreed that we had never seen the sun rise in such glorious 
apparel before. It was decided that while Géréme and the 
rest went to Kurush to get provisions and firewood, Baker, 
Cassim and I should wander where we pleased for flowers . 
and photography, and rejoin the others on the way to a new 
camp under Shah Dagh. There was great wealth of her- 
baceous plants on the slopes between our Shalbruz camp 
and Kurush—delphiniums, vetches, a fine blue one amongst 
others, centaureas, scabious, as well as gentians, parnassias, 
and the most richly-coloured dwarf pink I ever saw, of a 
brilliant crimson red. 

As we went down to cross the torrent we saw many 
maidens toiling up the steep slope to Kurush with pitchers 
of water. In Daghestan, indeed, most of the work falls to 
the women-—honest labour bears no lovely face for the men ; 
they scorn it. On our rejoining the caravan, Géréme told 
us that the Yushbashi of Kurush, with whom was the Secre- 
tary of the Chief of the Achti District, did not wish him to 
leave Kurush till we had returned. Géréme explained that 
the gentlemen were in the mountains; he added that we 
had with us a commendatory letter from the Chief of the 
Nucha District. On his promising to send this down, the 
Yushbashi seemed satisfied. Mourad, our Kurush hunter, 
was then sent back with the letter, and on returning in the 
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evening said that the Secretary had told him that the letter 
was addressed to the authorities at Kutkashin, not Achti, 
which was perfectly true, and that he wished to see the 
gentlemen themselves on the morrow. By way of emphasis, 
1 suppose, he had taken Mourad’s gun from him, and given 
him strict orders not to stay with us after the next day. I 
may conclude this episode by saying that we did not take 
any more notice, except to send a polite message by Mourad 
that we were compelled by the shortness of our time to 
continue at once our journey to Kutkashin. 

On the way we were twice attacked by huge dogs, like 
polar bears, but well-directed stones kept them at bay till 
the shepherds beat them off. The white head of Basardjusi, 
with his cliffs and icefalls, filled us with admiration, and the 
black ridges of Messent and Charrou, with their towering 
crests, exhibited noble mountain forms. We eventually 
camped in a little valley under Shah Dagh’s outer barrier, at 
a height of 9,800 feet. 

Before we turned into this glen the views were glorious. 
The red mass of Shalbruz in the evening lights was most 
beautiful; the distant mountains to the west were a lovely 
purple blue; straight in front of us was Kurush; on our 
right the many-towered bastions of Shah Dagh, on our left 
the ice-clad majesty of Basardjusi. We had some difficulty 
in finding a site for our camp, as the ground sloped too much 
to be comfortable, and the only really level bit, though 
bright green and enticing to the eyes, let me in over my 
boots when I went to examine it. 

The next day—it was very cold during the night—we had 
a good look at the north face of Basardjusi. Roughly 
speaking, the great mountain trends E. and W. with three 
peaks. The eastern, of snow and rock, sends down a 
massive ridge to the pass from Kurush to Kuba and Kut- 
kashin ; that is to say, towards Shah Dagh. On this ridge 
were several summits of large proportions; one, next 
Basardjusi, which our hunter named Chelogle, probably 
nearly 13,000 feet high, has a little glacier of its own; 
another, called by the same authority Kishin Dagh, we 
ascended. 

The central peak of Basardjusi, if I may call that a peak 
which looks little more than a mound in a ridge, is wholly 
of snow and ice. Then comes the western peak, the highest, 
afterwards ascended by us from the south, which towers up 
immediately above Kurush. The whole summit ridge from 
K. to W. is of snow and ice, and the whole northern face of 
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the mountain streams with glaciers. Under the central and 
between it and the western peak are some tremendous 
cornices and séracs. The ends of the glaciers towards the 
west are unusually steep; one exactly resembles a ram’s 
head. This shows well in Baker’s fine photograph of this 
face of the peak. 

I have said that we ascended the point called Kishin 
Dagh (circa 12,500). From it we saw enough to let us infer 
that the chances would be against us, constituted as our 
party was, in an attempt on the eastern peak of Basardjusi 
from this side, the last part of the aréte which joins the 
eastern peak to Chelogle being, so far as we could see, 
narrow and steep. The ascent of Kishin Dagh presented no 
difficulty, though on the way back we turned off the ridge 
too soon—it was my fault, I believe—and had to cross a 
detestable rock face. The views taught us some topo- 
graphy, but the map was hard to understand. On the 
summit ridge (circa 12,000 feet), we found some interest- 
ing geological specimens. The vast size of Shah Dagh 
astonished us. 

We were pleased with our hunter, Mourad Agha, and 
parted from him with mutual good wishes. He had made 
himself generally useful, and walked well. We struck camp 
the same afternoon, and crossed the pass (circa 10,000) 
which leads to Kuba and Kutkashin. At Kurush we had 
bought some kerosine, as candles threatened to run short. 
Mehemet, who was made beast of burden to this Jar, was 
not long before he broke it and saturated himself with 
kerosine. As a punishment he had to continue to bear the 
leaking vessel; yet we were not altogether sorry, for, on 
the whole, we preferred him kerosined to aw naturel. We 
passed several parties of men on the track. After we had 
crossed the water-shed there was a fine view of a red rock- 
peak in the Shah Dagh style towering over the way to 
Kuba. There were large flocks of sheep, numbers of horses, 
some goats, but not many cattle in sight. Many of the 
sheep were black. At the angle between the Kuba and 
Kutkashin tracks there was a considerable plain divided by 
streams. On the comparatively level ground before we got 
to our camping-place there were many horses, watched, as 
usual, by big and fierce dogs. 

At about 6.30 P.M. we pitched camp opposite to the point 
where the direct Kutkashin route diverged from the path 
which leads round Basardjusi (not shown on the Rassian 
map) at a height of 8,940 feet. 
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Here Géréme entered into negotiations for a cheese with 
some shepherds, but could not agree abuut the price. If it 
is true that ‘the noisy man is always in the right,’ these 
shepherds must have had an overwhelming case. There 
was, In fact, so much uproar and apparent anger that we 
prepared for a night alarm, but nothing came of it. The 
men had been obliged to collect dry dung for fuel. Water 
froze during the night, and this was, I think, decidedly our 
chilliest camp, as a cutting wind came down the torrent 
gorge between Basardjusi and Dr. Radde’s Basar Jort. 

The sunrise was fine, the deep red rocks of Shah Dagh’s 
outlying towers being very striking. At 8 a.m. Baker and 
I, with Ali, started to explore the gorge above mentioned. 
It looked as if the track was coming to an end in a ravine 
tenanted by the torrent, but though there was no indication 
of a track on the map, there turned out to be quite a feasible 
path. It crossed the torrent three times, if I remember 
rightly, twice on old avalanche snow. 

On our right we had the great mass of Basardjusi, on our 
left Dr. Radde’s Basar Jort, a big peak with a long rock 
ridge, which, as we advanced, became glacier-clad. We at 
first intended to climb this peak to get a view of Basardjusi, 
but at 10,000 feet we came to a sort of oasis, a considerable 
patch of turfy ground, thick with what I took to be Primula 
farinosa, and well provided with water. 

When we had crossed this, we saw a comparatively speak- 
ing broad glen running up into Basardjusi, and were debating 
what to do when, behold, a horseman descended from a great 
slope to our right front! Now if this man could ride down 
it was obviously possible for our horses to go up, and on the 
principle of the more done to-day the less to do to-morrow, 
we followed this track upwards to a height of 11,600 feet, 
where there was a little platform, big enough for the tent, 
and a clear spring of water bubbling out of the mountain 
side a few feet below. This was our obvious camping- 
' ground. | 

On Géréme’s arrival with the men it was evident that 
something was wrong. He explained that it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that he had got them up. They were 
themselves worn out. Their horses were exhausted. Where 
was there food or fodder? They never expected such work 
as this. They would—yes, they would—-like the majority 
of wrathful men, they here took refuge in aposiopesis. The 
position was not a pleasant one, but presently, on the pro- 
mise of a sheep, the outburst promptly died away, and we 
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were once more a peaceful party. After all we must own 
that their complaints were not altogether unfounded. We 
were very keen, and had worked them hard. The last bit, 
from the track to the tent-platform, was very steep, and 
the slope below the track by no means tempting. Ali, who 
looked knocked up, was presented on the spot with a 
shoulder of mutton, and it was agreed that he should 
remain with us, while Gérdme and the others returned to 
the oasis, and either Cassim or Mehemet was to come up 
by 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the next day to help to 
carry down the tent. ; 

In the afternoon I went off to reconnoitre across the 
slope to the N.W. of us, which was of loose stones, and 
most exasperating to walk on in a hot sun. I reached 
the edge of the cliffs between us and the next great and 
very deep ravine to the N.W., and discovered that the 
ridge I was on was not, as I hoped, that which we had seen 
from Kurush descending from Basardjusi to Messent, but 
that there was yet another escarped ridge between me and 
that. This much at any rate was clear, that we must, when 
we started in the morning, mount the slope behind our 
camp. From my perch here the Georgian steppe was a sea 
of clouds of extraordinary beauty, while the mountains on 
the other side of it, near Lake Gotcha, about eighty miles 
away, rose perfectly clear like the fingers of a hand. On 
my return I amused Baker by saying: ‘Italy is a sea of 
clouds.’ 

The evening gave us the most beautiful sights of our tour. 
At 5.45 the clouds over the steppe ceased to move. Their 
great billows lay softly against the mountain promontories, 
though tiny streamers of pale golden pink floated here and 
there on high. And when the sun set over Charrou’s 
shapely pyramid, the snows glistened like a shining altar. 
Just as the sun went down a tender glory as of a rainbow, 
green, gold, and red, poured itself all round the horizon, 
and long after the sun was gone a living golden flame 
seethed up from behind the snows of Charrou. The still- 
ness was unbroken. Nature worshipped in silence. 

This westwards; behind us on the white crest of Basar 
Jort we watched the sunset-glow change like an opal. Then 
came ‘the modest moon and the severer stars.’ 

On the following morning, after breakfasting on a tin of 
Silver’s soup, we started at 5.30, Baker with the provisions 
in a fishing-basket and the field-glass, I with the water-bottle 
and rope. Guided by my reconnaissance on the previous. 
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day, we at once breasted the slope immediately behind the 
tent, Baker leading, and in about half an hour reached the 
crest of the ridge. 

We had now to decide on our line of attack. Beneath us 
to the N.E. lay a large glacier which might probably have 
been reached from the oasis at 10,000 feet. It filled the 
head of the glen, the mouth of which opened on the oasis. 
This glacier was supplied with the usual bergschrund, the 
angle of which we did not altogether like the look of. 
From this glacier there was an obvious route by a snow- 
couloir to the eastern slope .of the great dome, which 
appeared from where we were, but was not in reality, the 
top of our peak. On the other hand, it was obviously easy 
to keep along the ridge on which we were, till we reached 
the junction with another ridge full of rock towers, which 
Jed, so far as we could see, to the western slope of the great 
dome. On this route there was one great tower which we 
feared would take us a long time to circumvent ; this line of 
attack offered apparently the better views and the greater 
interest, while the other involved a considerable descent, 
which neither of us liked, and the passage of the berg- 
schrund, which, as I have said, did not look altogether to 
our taste. It did not take us long to make us decide for 
what I may call the rock-tower route. 

At the angle where the ridge we were on joined that 
which abutted on the snow-dome we found a cairn which, 
after our experiences on Shalbruz, caused us some qualms. 
After this we continued to work steadily upwards, meeting 
with no difficulty, though the work was rather laborious. 
Much to our satisfaction the big tower turned out nothing 
like as bad as we had expected. Our spirits then rose and, 
the sun beginning to exert his strength, water was called 
for. When the cup was poured out a terrible discovery 
ensued. The fault, I am afraid, was mine. I took the 
bottle—one of Silver’s ebonite gourds—from Ali, who I 
made sure had filled it, according to orders, at the spring 
just below the tent-platform; but, alas! it only contained 
what had been left in it the previous day. Moral: Always 
fill the water-bottle yourself. This was a sad blow, but we 
continued on our way, and at my companion’s suggestion 
took off our warmer garments and Jaid them as carefully out 
of sight as if ours had been one of the most vulgarised of 
Swiss summits. I made the rest of the ascent in an ancient 
boating-sweater of Baker’s, and Baker himself in a light 
jacket. Soon after this we came to the foot of the great 
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slope of the first massive snow-dome, the side of which on 
subsequent measurement by aneroid we ascertained to be 
about 700 feet in length. We now put on the rope, and 
Baker proceeded to cut steps up some steep snow and ice. 
This work, which though not prolonged was onerous, set us 
upon the great slope, up which we now made our way. I 
should have mentioned that at 13,200 feet we discovered 
quite a little garden of the white flowers of Cerastium alpinum, 
the greatest height at which we came upon flowers in Dag- 
hestan, while at somewhere about the same height, I think 
a little higher, we found a cairn. 

My recollections of the snow ridge are that I frequently 
called to my companion for a few minutes’ halt, to which 
he submitted with remarkable equanimity. Eventually, by 
steady plodding, we reached the first great snow-dome, and 
after that a similar but much smaller dome, which obviously 
constituted the summit of Basardjusi, 14,722 feet (five-verst 
map), 14,620 aneroid. 

Now we had ostensibly come out to photograph and 
collect flowers—with some climbing thrown in—but I am 
afraid that we were like the poet who said of himself— 


Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 
But Chloe is my real flame ; 


for while these pursuits served to adorn our programme, 
yet Basardjusi had our hearts. *T'was so indeed. Although 
our eyes had done homage otherwhere to forest, and ravine, 
and blossoms exquisite in form and fragrance, yet both of 
us cared more for Basardjusi than for everything else put 
together, and failure would have been very bitter. 

At 10.15 we shook hands at the summit, and without 
delay, except to let Baker examine a huge hole which 
looked like the beginning of the vast cornice which had 
awed us so much in the view of the north face of our peak 
from our camp under Shah Dagh, we turned westward, and 
in a very brief space reached the black rocks so conspicuous 
from Kurush. I think both of us were afraid lest a well- 
built cairn, such as that which we found on Shalbruz, should 
confront us, and we were delighted to find on examination 
no trace of previous visitors. 

Neither of us felt inclined to say much, though, as we 
tasted once more 

The joy of life in steepness overcome, 


And victories of ascent, and looking down 
On all that had looked down on us, 
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our satisfaction was indeed unbounded at having completed 
the ascent—a satisfaction in itself worth the journey to 
Dayhestan. 

In a few minutes the fishing-basket was opened, and such 
provisions as we had laid out on the rocks. Then, too, the 
water in the bottle was measured out, and about a third of 
a wineglass discovered to be each man’s share. This, to 
increase its volume, we mixed with snow, and Baker added a 
suspicion of cognac. The mixture was divided between us, 
and no beaker 


Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 


could have been more grateful to our throats. 

At first, let me frankly say, to be where we were was 
everything. We caught sight of the pass to Echir, and 
remembered a certain ominous saying: ‘That peak is not 
for us.” We eyed Kurush and its deeply-cut torrents, and 
recollected how we had almost despairingly admired the 
great ridge that now lay below instead of above us. We 
recalled the many times on which ‘2f we get to the top of 
Basardjusi’” had come as a finish to a rose-coloured summing- 
up of our campaign, and then we turned to the view. 

The day was supremely glorious. Basardjusi was without 
a cloud. Shalbruz showed all the massive strength of his 
red cliffs. We gazed on the vast bulk of the many-bastioned 
Shah Dagh. The Samur flowed before us. 

And though we could see the forests on the sides of the 
gorges which open out on the Georgian steppe, the steppe 
itself was hidden by the sea of cloud—snow-pure, soft- 
shining—with here and there above it a fairylike scarf of 
vapour floating in the serenest blue. It was as though 
Nature deigned to reward the mountaineer who penetrates 
the secret places of her reign by hiding the dreary flats and 
monotonous plateaux of the steppes which lead on to her 
mountain home. 

The mountains beyond Shalbruz seemed to trend from 
east to west, while west of Basardjusi they ran, roughly 
speaking, from north to south. Far away to the E.S.E. 
we saw a double-headed peak, which looked very high, 
behind the massive glacier-clad mountain which seemed to 
be the Tfan of the five-verst map. I took with a compass 
the bearings of the principal peaks. 

We pocketed specimens of the highest rocks, built a small 
cairn, left our names (with the wrong date, by the way, 
August 23 instead of 22) under it in a little metal lozenge 
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box, and, after a final look all round the horizon, set off at 
11.10, Baker first. By this time the air was much colder, 
and before Jong my one hand grew benumbed with holding 
the rope tight. We made no change in our route till we 
got to the steps which Baker had cut on the ascent. These 
we now avoided by taking to the rocks on our right (west). 
From the snow-dome we seemed to step on to the cloud-sea 
over the steppes. We went at a good pace, and were so 
eager that we forgot our coats, with the result that I had a 
short journey back to fetch them. When we were at about 
13,000 feet we noticed that clouds were beginning to gather 
towards the summit of the mountain. Finally, we raced 
into camp, Baker unfortunately spraining his ankle. 
_ We were warmly welcomed by Ali, the good fellow shaking 
hands with us in evident satisfaction at our safe return. 
We were pleased to find that Mehemet had come up with a 
horse to carry down the tent and other baggage. <A meal 
was soon ready and devoured, and we were on our way to 
rejoin Géréme and Cassim. Baker very pluckily made light 
of his sprained ankle, and got down with the help of the two 
ice axes, but not without a good deal of pain, I am afraid. 
The cloud-sea still covered the steppe, but the edges of it 
now broke with flying spray against the mountains. The 
Spirit of the Storm, which afterwards broke upon us, was 
already at his work. 

The oasis reached, it was not long before our whole train 
was on the march, Géréme meantime enlarging on the 
events of the previous night. It appears that towards dawn 
they heard footsteps and dimly discerned two men armed 
with guns. Cassim declared that had he had the revolver in 
his hand he should have fired at them. The two men, how- 
ever, departed without having done any mischief, and soon 
afterwards Mehemet, who was out to watch the horses, saw 
a herd of ibex. He made so much noise that the herd rushed 
off, but not before Géréme had seen them. He estimated 
their nuinber at twenty-five. The apparent explanation of 
this story was that the two men were hunters who were out 
after ibex, the oasis being a favourite feeding-ground of 
these splendid creatures. We were much disappointed not 
to have seen them ourselves. 

Soon after leaving the oasis we met the chief of the 
village of Bum, and Baker took a photograph of Basardjusi, 
with the chief on horseback in the foreground. By-and-by 
we reached the pass to Bum, 11,300, and turned westwards. 
A brilliant golden ranunculus was here conspicuous. We 
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then descended monotonous stony slopes to the bottom of 
the valley, or rather ravine, with huge rock-walls and a 
torrent, the head of which ran up to the cliffs under our 
Basardjusi camp. When we were two-thirds of the way 
down, Cassim set off to recover Mehemet’s cap, which had 
been blown away from somewhere near our camp into the 
head of the ravine, and, climbing like a cat, returned with 
it when we were putting up the tent. 

The next morning, at nine o’clock, Baker and I left the 
camp, at about 8,800 feet, the others following half an hour 
later. The ravine now rapidly contracted till there was 
barely room for the rough path and the torrent. The 
shepherds, of whom there were several with large flocks 
near our camping-place, told Géréme that we should have 
to cross the torrent twenty-eight times, so that when the 
gorge narrowed so much that the torrent became the path 
we did not feel much surprise. Before we reached this 
point we were several times attacked by dogs; one beast 
with teeth unsheathed was belaboured at least three times 
by the shepherds before consenting to give up the attack, 
for it is but justice to say that the owners of these big dogs 
invariably did their best to keep them in when we got to 
close quarters. Just as torrent-jumping became the order 
of the day I heard a noise, and looking back saw Mehemet 
dripping from a recent immersion in the rushing stream, 
and Baker, so to speak, tenderly disembowelling the camera 
which had gone with Mehemet into the water. But, not- 
withstanding all his care, it never recovered from this 
hydropathic treatment. 

The torrent being now the track, I attached myself to 
Cassim and his horse, while Baker joined himself to Ali. 
Trees began at about 7,000 feet, and ere long the forest 
scenery became interesting. We found a few raspberries, 
and the only two strawberrfes we came across in our travels. 
There was one pretty little cascade on the right bank of the 
stream. 

At 6,300 feet, about one o’clock, we halted for lunch in a 
beautiful spot where there was a little lawn by the torrent- 
side, fringed in part with lady-ferus, some of whose fronds 
were over 5 feet 6 inches long. Luckily, as it turned out, 
we all made a good meal, the cutlets being excellent. 

Soon after we re-started rain began to fall, and, increasing 
continually in violence, finally became phenomenal, but not 
before we had escaped from the torrent-bed and begun to go 
up and down over beautifully wooded ridges. The thunder, 
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which had been muttering for some time, now became lond, 
and the lightning vivid, as drenched, deafened, and dazzled, 
we plodded on. 

On these steep paths the horses performed great feats ; 
indeed, more willing and plucky creatures could not be 
found. They had carried us across torrents without a 
stumble; they had waited patiently, held by bridle and tail, 
while Baker cut a way for them with his ice-axe; they had 
struggled with their loads up the loose rubbish, no mild 
acclivity, to our highest camp; and now they scrambled up 
these slippery inclines with scarce a slip. Such services 
soon made us forget their one little escapade in the alien 
barley. : 

The beech-trees were here magnificent, and frequently 
excited our admiration. I noticed, notwithstanding the 
rain, holly and hart’s-tongue ferns, a large milky-white 
campanula, and some huge valerians. We found one lily in 
seed, but it was impossible to dig the bulbs up out of their 
thicket-home ; in such a downpour I could not venture to 
say from the seed pod that it was, though it may well have 
been, Lilium colchicum. The rank vegetation gave forth a 
heavy smell, and everything was steaming with moisture. 
There were some luxuriant hazels here and there. 

The rain seemed to increase in fury, as ‘if to let us know 
what a Caucasian downpour really meant. After crossing a 
side torrent, already in process of flooding—here the horses 
again distinguished themselves—we emerged from the forest, 
still at a high Jevel. Here we found shepherds with many 
dogs, which they kept well in hand. On our right, across 
the main torrent, considerably below us, were some hot 
springs with rude sheds, apparently for the accommodation 
of visitors. The track, now fairly broad, and running like a 
small river, led across uplands with a few pear and other 
trees. We had by this time ceased to take notice of the 
amount of water that flowed off our hats in at the back of 
our necks, and so into our boots; but the wind was keen, 
and it was cold work waiting, as we had to do ever and 
again, for the men to come up with us. 

As we reached Kamaroffka the rain moderated a little, 
and Géréme got a man, who, with other natives, was loafing 
in the road, to lead us to the Yushbashi’s. Many wishes 
were expressed that a new-looking house, the only good one 
apparently in the village, might turn out to be that worthy’s 
abode; and great was our satisfaction when that proved 
to be the case. The Yushbashi received us with great 
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hospitality, and it was not long before we were undressing 
in the best room in the house. We had some difficulty in 
getting the crowd of men out of the room. (éréme said 
that they had never seen men with such white skins as ours, 
and as they certainly were not rude we did not hurry them. 
The saddle-bags (of Willesden canvas) had proved good and 
true, and we were soon in dry clothes. I may say that 
some of our wet things never got really dried till we had 
left the Caucasus, so thorough was the soaking they had 
received. At least half a pint of water was poured out of 
each of our boots, the result of the cataracts from our hats, 
as the boots were perfectly watertight. 

After Ali, who was much exhausted, had been dosed with 
cognac, and all the men had been very kindly supplied with 
dry coats by the Yushbashi, a fire was lighted and a very 
fair dinner served up. Then Gérome told us stories of his 
many adventures, and we spent a very merry evening. 

There was one gentleman about the premises who, accord- 
ing to his own story to Géréme, had been sent to Kamaroffka | 
into banishment for having killed two men. We thought it 
possible that this caitiff might visit our room in the night, 
and accordingly we prepared a trap at either door—an 
effective precaution, as it turned out, for in the dim light of 
early morning we were all roused by the noise of overturned 
tins and platters, and distinguished the homicidal varlet, 
who made some excuse and hastily withdrew. 

In the morning there was much crowing of cocks and 
lowing of calves, and everybody seemed astir by 5.30. We 
saw one big-dog fight, and a plucky hen in safeguard of her 
brood flew at a big puppy and sent him off dismayed. We 
examined the view, nearly due north, of Basardjusi from 
the balcony of the house with much interest. At the head 
of the valley, the sides of which were clothed with forest, 
at a great height above the cliffs of a green mountain, rose 
the colossal form of Basardjusi in spotless white, every rock 
being deeply hidden by the snow of yesterday’s storm. The 
view, we both agreed, much resembled that of the Jungfrau 
from Interlaken. 

The houses in this village, with the exception of the 
Yushbashi’s, were small, one-storied, and miserably poor in 
appearance. One of the most striking features of the place 
was the haystacks, which were raised high on a kind of tall, 
rough rick-stool. 

There were some patches of corn opposite the Yushbashi’s 
house, which faced west. The hillsides were well wooded; 
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though the trees—all deciduous—were of no great size, 
nothing like the great beeches of yesterday’s forest. Kama- 
roffka, it will be inferred from my previous remarks, is on 
the left bank of the torrent, which here covers a large 
breadth of ground, being divided into several channels. As 
we left, about 9 a.m., the valley-mouth in the struggling 
sunbeams was extremely beautiful. And when we saw the 
snow-covered rocks of our peak, and reflected on the good 
fortune which had enabled us to make the ascent and to get 


clear of the torrent before the rain-flood, we all felt very 


grateful. Had we been two or three hours later in reaching 
the forest ridges from the torrent-road, we should probably 
have been prisoners for many hours, and have had a very 
miserable experience. The Kamaroffka people told Géréme 
that anyone left in the mountains on the previous night 
must have been lost—a statement I hesitate to believe. At 
any rate, I hope it was exaggerated, as we met a boy with 
a horse in the forest, who must have passed a wretched night, 
even if he did not venture to essay the torrent track. 

We had hired three horses for riding, so that with our 
three men and their three horses and a man and boy from 
Kamaroffka we made an imposing procession. There were 
some fruit-trees at Kamaroffka, and the road soon brought 
us to a paradise of blackberries, and then to the village of 
Bum. Here the vegetation was very rich, in fact, almost 
tropical, All sorts of fruits flourished ; many vines streamed 
out over the topmost boughs of good-sized trees. In fact, 


The vast vinebowers 
Ran to the summit of the trees, and dropt 
Their streamers earthward. 


Magnificent planes overlooked the road. Bum _ would 
delight a gardener’s heart. We were lucky enough to find 
the Bum bazaar in full swing. The stalis were filled with 
various commodities, doubtless of no great price. I noticed 
specially red handkerchiefs and water-melons. Gérdme 
bought a basket of figs, which, though small, were of 
excellent flavour. 

After leaving Bum we passed beautiful wooded hills, many 
with shapely crests and heads. We met a number of heavily 
laden loudly-creaking native waggons, and Baker carefully 
examined some rice-mills. We also saw one or two men 
with falcons on their wrists in search of game. 

At Kutkashin we were hospitably received and had a 
comfortable meal, though the rice and apricots, from which 
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great things were expected, turned out a failure, and were 
given to our Lesghians. I happened to be next the balcony 
of the house and suddenly saw Ali come forth with the pot 
of rive as though he were obeying the stage direction, ‘ Enter - 
first murderer.’ After a stealthy look round he scooped a 
hole in the earth, emptied the pot and buried the contents. 
Then, not daring to look on ’t again, he fled into the house. 

We left at about 2.30 p.m. with a three-horse carriage at 
full gallop, the Lesghians agreeing to follow with the bag- | 
gage. When we came to the turn for the Batoum-Baku 
railway one of the horses stood bolt upright, but the driver 
seemed to think this quite natural, and soon reduced him to 
submission. Along the roadside walnuts had been planted 
and filberts were plentiful, as the driver offered us handfuls 
of them. But when he stopped the horses and began to 
gather filberts from a tree which overhung the road his 
generosity showed less admirable. In one place—how dear 
a sight to the Druid hoary chief would it have been !—I saw 
eight mistletoes in one oak. 

At 6.15 P.m. we arrived at Chelibi, where we were to put 
up for the night. The caravanserai is an old building with 
a thatched roof, the yard being entered through a mighty 
wooden gateway with ponderous doors which looked as if the 
days of marauders had not altogether been forgotten. We 
noticed the same massive portals at Nidshe, famous for its 
hazel-nuts. We slept under a sort of balcony on the ground 
floor, Baker in a hammock, Géréme and I on the ground. 
Luckily we had mosquito-nets, as many of those pests in- 
formed us of their presence during the dark hours. The 
night was ushered in by the croaking of frogs, the barking 
of dogs, the jingle of horse- bells, and the doleful chanting of 
morsels of song by our fellow-travellers, of whom there were 
a large number. 

In the morning we breakfasted under a mulberry-tree, 
where we were exposed to the attacks of many fowls, not 
tame villatic but persevering and predatory. They pecked 
a cake of bread to pieces in no time. In a pen close by two 
buffaloes, a cow, a heifer and a calf reposed together. We 
were well contented to set off for Nucha. On the way we 
saw the effect of the heavy rains, where a torrent from the 
mountains had spread out for several hundred yards over 
the road. We saw, too, an arabah fast in the last channel of 
the same torrent, a black stork, and half a dozen tortoises. 

We met with a hearty reception at Nucha, and spent the 
rest of the day in calling on friends and visiting the bazaar. 
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In the evening we paid off our Shin men, who had arrived 
after sunset, and, as in the case of the Kurush hunter 
Mourad, parted from Ali and Cassim with mutual expressions 
of goodwill. They were good fellows and had served us 
well; better servants, in fact, it would be difficult to find 
anywhere. 

On our way to the omnibus in the morning we learnt how 
the buffalo is shoed. The poor ungainly laborious beast 
had his head tied back and his legs bound, and was thus 
delivered to the smith—a mere mass of helplessness. Then, 
to remind us we were in Asia, two camels came stalking up 
the street. After a pleasant visit to the ever-hospitable 
M. Seleffkoff, we started. At the first station wasps’ nests 
abounded. I counted five under the roof and two above the 
window. The nests were for the most part small. Svcon 
after we met a caravan of camels. The journey was hot, 
dusty and without incident, except an abnormal consumption 
of water-melons; but as we crossed the bridge (it serves 
both for road and railway) over the Kur, near Evlake, the 
water on our right was still lit with the red glow of sunset, 
while on our left the moon had risen, and so, with this 
kindly farewell upon us, we drove into the dusk and the 
Evlake railway station. 

Is Daghestan safe for travellers? We should answer the 
question in the affirmative without any hesitation. We 
heard from time to time stories of bandits, but saw no signs 
of anyone actually labouring in that vocation. We were, 
it is true, occasionally offered a man to watch the horses 
at night, but I think it was more with a view to the pay 
than to any actual belief in the danger that the offer was 
made to us. Everyone who had broken the law seemed to 
be by no means shy in recounting how he had done so. 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, the fault was generally 
homicide. These narratives we seriously inclined to hear 
vid Gérdbme. They amused us. They also, no doubt, 
reached us without being minimised. And if we listened 
to lies? Doubt not that Solomon listened to many an 
one. 

T cannot close this paper with the usual justly merited 
* compliments to a Payot or an Almer, but I must assign the 

well-earned credit of our success to my companion. Nothing 
had been neglected or forgotten by him, nothing left to 
chance. Especially do I congratulate him on the photo- 
graphs, due entirely to his skill and perseverance, in which 
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those glorious days we spent in Daghestan find so satisfactory 
a memorial. 

I would briefly here repeat our thanks to the authorities, 
both in London and Tiflis, who were so kind as to help us, 
as well as to those good friends at Batoum, Tiflis, and 
Nucha, who seemed never able to do enough for us. 

The splendid weather which we enjoyed, the kindliness 
of the reception we everywhere met with, joined to Géréme’s 
bonne camaraderte and the willing help of our Lesghians, 
make us look back with unmixed pleasure to our Basardjusi 
campaign. May all mountaineers who visit Daghestan fare 
ws we did. 


THE SEA OF CLOUDS. 


From Camp on Basardiusi, 11,600 fect. 
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Tue Eastern ARETE oF THE MEIJE. 
By J. H. GIBSON. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, February 1892.) 


YEAR ago the member of the Club who found himself 
in my position to-night felt constrained to admit the 
yearly increasing difficulty of writing papers on moun- 
taineering in the Alps. That this was an accurate expres- 
sion of an obvious, though regrettable, truth, must, I think, 
have occurred to most of us, but it is only within the last 
week or two that I have been made painfully conscious of 
the full force of the observation. Indeed, I now feel that the 
bearings of my friend’s remark lie in the application of it. 

In July of last year I paid a first visit to Dauphiné, a 
district which was blessed with a modicum of the fine 
weather denied to so many other quarters of the Alps. I 
was therefore enabled to make the expedition of which I 
now propose to give you some account. The chief feature 
of this climb was a traverse of the eastern ridge of the 
Meije from the top of the western to the top of the central 
peak—that is to say, we reversed, with one short variation, 
Herren Zsigmondy and Purtscheller’s expedition of 1885.* 

Before, however, I come to speak of my own particular 
doings, perhaps I may be allowed to say a few words about 
the ridge itself, which, at all events of late years, has not 
received from climbers the attention it so fully deserves. If, 
in so doing, I run the risk of saying what others have said 
before, it is merely in the wish to refresh the memory of 
those who may have forgotten the early history of this most 
fascinating ridge. 

The eastern aréte of the Meije, then, which is the ridge 
that runs nearly due east from the western or higher 
summit to the central peak, it will be remembered, was the 
scene of many, if not most, of the early attempts to climb 
the great mountain. The problem set before the climber 
who had reached the top of the central summit and sought 
for higher things was, how was he to pass over or turn the 
four great teeth and five corresponding gaps that go to 
make up the ridge. And from 1870, when Mr. Coolidge 
made the first agcent of that point, every would-be conqueror 
of the true Meije who followed in his footsteps, looked 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xii. pp. 393, 4, 
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westwards, like Columbus, and longed ; but for fifteen years 
most of them confined themselves to looking and longing. 
This was no doubt due, in many cases, to bad weather, 
unfavourable condition of the snow. and discouragement 
from guides; still the ridge seems to have had something of 
that glamour of inaccessibility, due to an imposing appear- 
ance, which in the early history of mountaineering was 
associated so notoriously with the Matterhorn. In 1874,* it 
is true, Mr. Oakley Maund, after reaching the top of the 
central peak, prepared to give the ridge a serious trial, but 
the weather forbade. In 1876 Mr. Gale Gotch{ reached 
the gap lying immediately to the west of the central peak, 
the farthest point up to that time attained; but both his 
guides were against advancing further, and the party re- 
treated. Mr. Gotch seems, so far as one can judge, to have 
been one of the few to consider that a way along the ridge 
might be forced. He, too, was sceptical of the truth of the 
Opinion, which at that time held ground, that if the gap 
between the westernmost tooth and the Meije were once 
reached, the problem was solved—an opinion which I will 
endeavour to show, if I can show anything at all, was 
utterly at variance with the facts. In 1877, as everyone 
knows, the Meije was climbed from the south side by what 
is now the ordinary route, and for the next eight years 
climbers seem to have left the eastern ridge severely alone. 
At least I have not been able to hear of any attempts made 
upon it, and as we know ‘an unrecorded ascent is nothing,’ 
I suppose the saine rule applies to unrecorded attempts. 
This neglect is surely a matter fur some astonishment! 
The great ridge was worth climbing for its own sake, and 
even in 1877 virgin peaks were not as thick as blackberries, 
and the making of new routes had come into fashion. 
When, moreover, in reading over the early descriptions of 
the aréte one comes across such adjectives applied to it 
as ‘hazardous’ and ‘ unspeakably formidable’; when one 
writer, speaking of the westernmost tooth, says, ‘I cannot 
think any man will ever pass over this wedge to the west 
peak;’ when Hans Baumann is reported to have declared 
that ‘one Herr and two guides might get up if they never 
cared to come down again,’ and Henri Devouassoud had 
exclaimed, ‘Jamais, monsieur, personne ne passera par 
laréte, jamais’; with in a word such an assemblage of 
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attractions, one is tempted to say, what could the enter- 
prising climber ask for more? Surely here, if anywhere, 
was fuel to fire the imagination of the most languid moun- 
taineer! I can answer at least for one. With an assurance 
that was born of knowing nothing whatever of mountain- 
climbing in general, or of the Meije in particular, I had ut 
once decided, on reading Mr. Gotch’s paper, that the aréte 
could, and must be traversed, and that it would not be my 
fault if it and I did not become better acquainted. A 
brother officer once demonstrated to Mr. Peter Simple that 
the whole art in fencing lay in knowing nothing whatever 
about it; but, while I would be the last person to assert the 
same thing of mountaineering, absolute ignorance of the 
difficulties to be overcome may at least beget a confidence 
that may carry one far. The news of Herren Zsigmondy 
and Purtscheller’s success in 1885, then, was less a matter of 
surprise to me than of regret that I should have been fore- 
stalled, but it did not divert, though it probably delayed, 
a long-formed intention. It was only last summer I put 
this into execution. The year before 1 had talked the 
matter over with Ulrich Almer, and had been delighted to 
find that he at once fell in with my designs upon the Meije 
for the following season. On the 3rd of last July, accord- 
ingly, I arrived at La Bérarde with Ulrich and his brother- 
in-law, young Fritz Boss, of Grindelwald, having travelled 
by way of Grenoble and the valley of Vénéon. For the first 
few days of our stay the state of the weather made the 
climbing of difficult rock peaks out of the question; the 
middle of the week following our arrival, however, saw a 
change for the better, and on Friday, July 10, having 
crossed the Kcrins, it seemed the time had come for at- 
tempting the climb, the thought of which it was that had 
really brought us to Dauphiné. Here I may as well state 
at once that my original intention had been humbly to 
follow, if we could, in the footsteps of the Austrian party, | 
satisfied that, if successful, we should at least be achieving 
a very fine expedition and one well worth being repeated. 
It will be borne in mind that what Herren Zsigmondy and 
Purtscheller had in view was to reach the summit of the 
western peak, or Meije proper, by passing along the eastern 
aréte. Starting from La Grave they reached the top of the 
central peak at 9 a.m., from there made their way westwards 
to the highest point, and descended by the ordinary route 
after spending the night on the Glacier Carré. As I have 
sald, my original idea had been merely to repeat this 
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expedition, avoiding, if possible, the night on the mountain. 
But our. headquarters were at La Bérarde. To cross over the 
Bréche de la Meije to La Grave alone would take a day, and 
our time was limited. Moreover, one of my chief objects in 
coming to Dauphiné had been to get up the Meije—by the 
eastern ridge, if possible; if not, by the ordinary route—but 
it might very well happen that, after having climbed the central 
peak, we might fail to reach the top of the western, and, after 
all, be forced to climb the latter by the ordinary route. It 
was then that the idea was evolved, I cannot exactly say 
how, but I believe the suggestion came from Ulrich, that we 
should seek to reverse our predecessors’ climb. Should we 
fail to effect the traverse to the central peak, we at least should 
have the top of the Meije to our credit. Whatever of novelty, 
then, if any, our climb possesses in the form which it ulti- 
mately took, it will be seen was the result of accident rather 
than design. The expedition, as amended, had besides an 
additional charm. All readers of the Journal will recollect 
that, when Herren Zsigmondy and Purtscheller arrived at 
the top of the westernmost tooth, they found themselves cut 
off by a precipice from the westernmost gap. After climbing 
down the face of this precipice for a few feet they found 
it impossible to proceed further in the same direction by 
ordinary means, as the rocks overhang. Accordingly, after 
some difficulty, they succeeded in fastening a rope to the 
rocks, and came safely down into the westernmost gap. Itis, 
perhaps, as well to remark here that this gap, the deepest 
and best-defined in the whole ridge, now goes by the name 
of the ‘ Bréche Zsigmondy.’ 

In thus lowering themselves into the Bréche Zsigmondy, 
then, the Austrian climbers ran the very considerable risk 
that they might not be able to find any way up again, in 
the event of their being beaten by the rocks of the final 
peak. The chief difficulty, however, of that kind of moun- 
taineering manoeuvre is to get the rope fixed properly ; once 
that is done, all that is needed is a certain amount of nerve,and 
a strong enough pair of hands. To get up those overhanging 
rocks was quite another matter. We were fairly confident we 
could manage to descend the rocks of the final peak, which 
our predecessors on the aréte had ascended, and so gain the 
Bréche Zsigmondy. Then would come the critical part of 
the climb. A direct attack on the precipice was clearly out 
of the question; as I have said, the rocks overhang. A 
flank attack on the south was equally so, as the whole of the 
south face of the tooth is perhaps as sheer a wall as nature 
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ever made. We should, therefore, be driven into trying to 
work round upon the northern, or Lu Grave slope, of the 
obstacle, and thus gain its crest. Failing that, the only 
alternative would be to quit the aréte for the time, descend 
the steep slopes of the north face of the mountain in a 
slanting direction eastwards, and, keeping below the bases 
of the two western teeth, try to regain the aréte somewhere 
about the third gap. Without, therefore, having much that 
was absolutely novel about it, our proposed climb hud, for 
us at all events, all that element of glorious uncertainty 
characteristic of new expeditions. 

Accordingly early on the afternoon of July 12 we reached, 
by way of the top of the Plaret, that oasis in the desert of 
the Vallon des KEtancons, in which the Chatelleret hut 
stands, and had plenty of time for studying the south face 
of the Meije. But on the snow slopes of the Plaret the sun 
had been intensely hot, and having found what, after some 
experiments, I firmly believe to be the only piece of turf 
free from stones in the neighbourhood of La Bérarde, I fear 
I did not devote as much time as I ought to have done to 
examining our route, or so much as can be seen from the 
refuge. 

Ulrich and I had agreed that we ought to be off the next 
morning not later than 2 a.M., hoping thus to reach the top 
at 9. It was of the utmost importance to have plenty of 
time for the aréte itself, but when the morning came there 
were the usual delays over fire lighting, cooking, &c., and it 
was fully 2.30 before we filed out into the darkness. The 
delay was vexatious, and being anxious to make up the half- 
hour lost, we made our way up the moraine towards the 
‘promontoire ’ at our best pace. 

It is well known that it is in the first hour or so of an 
expedition that the climber is most beset with doubts as to 
its probable result. This occasion was no exception to the 
rule, and I confess, for the first time since leaving home, I 
began to seriously question the success of our plans. The 
tremendous battlemented ridge of the Meije, cutting the 
starlight above us, was not calculated to inspire conti- 
dence in the breast of a would-be climber who had recently 
been roused from sound sleep and warm blankets. That my 
feelings were in some degree shared by another of the 
party I soon began to learn, for a vigorous conversation 
in Grindelwald patois at this point between the guides 
showed me something was wrong. On asking Ulrich what 
it was all about, I discovered that Fritz Boss had been 
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having long talks at La Bérarde about the Meije with 
M. Tairraz, who had assured him that it was nothing less 
than ‘der Teufel,’ an estimate of the mountain that Ulrich 
had now been trying to lower. Of course it is only fair 
to Boss to say that, as we rose, so did his spirits, and in 
addition to less material troubles, he had to carry an exceed- 
ingly heavy knapsack; he was besides an entire stranger to 
the district. 

The ascent of the Meije by the ordinary route has been 
so often described that I need not stop to dwell on it here. 
The rocks of the south face were quite free from ice, and 
we therefore made height rapidly, and with two halts 
reached the top at seven minutes past nine, thus making the 
first ascent fur the year. Our first glance, I need hardly 
say, was towards the work that lay before us. I had made 
myself familiar with the appearance of the eastern aréte 
by studying Signor Sella’s photograph taken from this 
point. The photograph had been most instructive, but 
unfortunately it failed to show the real turning-point of the 
climb. I mean the western face of the westernmost tooth. 
Now this western face was in front of us, and we gave it our 
undivided attention. We noticed at once that a few feet 
below the top there hung what was apparently a fragment 
—4 or 5 feet—of Zsigmondy and Purtscheller’s rope, but 
whether our way was clear or not it was impossible at that 
distance to tell. But what struck us more than anything 
was that we saw we were not to be the first party to try 
the aréte that season. Right along the crests of the two 
western and across the northern faces of the two eastern 
teeth—that is to say, along the identical route we proposed 
to traverse—ran a continuous well-defined line of footmarks. 
They ended near the bit of hanging rope. Our first con- 
jecture was, that some party from La Grave had been trying 
the ridge, and had got as far as the top of the westernmost 
tooth and, not being able to advance further, had returned 
the way it came, after cutting off the end of the rope as 
atrophy. That the party, whoever it was, had not got any 
further, however, was evident at a glance. The snow of the 
Bréche Zsigmondy was untouched, and we might still hope 
to be the second party to traverse the whole length of the 
ridge. 

The sunshine on the top was delightful, and it would 
have been pleasant to have spent some hours there; but 
tiine was precious, and at a quarter to ten we turned to face 
the really serious part of the day’s work. Ulrich led, and 
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our course lay down a shallow gully that sloped downwards 
in a direction that, had it been continued far enough, would 
have taken us nearly straight to the bottom of the bréclie. 
The climbing was easy at first, but the gully ended abruptly 
in a low wall of rock, and further progress in the same 
direction was bafred. To the left lay, however, another 
gully forming an oblique angle with the one in which we 
stood, from which it was separated by a large smooth slab 
of rock. Here our difficulties began. Almost at once the 
rocks became extremely steep, the slope averaging, I should 
think, from 60 to 70 degrees. Yet, had this been all, 
matters would not have been so bad. The serious part of 
the business was, that all the rocks of this second gully were 
ice-coated from top to bottom. The hot sun of the past 
few days, while it had melted the ice off the rocks of the 
south face, up which we had toiled in the morning, had 
been powerless to affect this side of the mountain. I must 
attempt to describe our situation at this point. We stood 
at the top of a narrow but steep gully, some 200 feet high, 
that ran downwards from our feet, not to the Bréche 
Zsigmondy, which was hidden by the wall of rocks on our 
right, but straight down the north-east face of the mouutain. 
In fact, from where we stood, we looked down upon the 
eastern branch of the Glacier de la Meije. In order to get 
into this gully, however, we had to cross the slab I referred 
to befure, and nowhere on it, or on any of the rocks we 
passed over, was there any direct hold whatever. Indeed, 
I may safely say that I cannot remember getting a single 
good downward grip anywhere on that part of the Meije. 
Everywhere the rocks slope the wrong way for climbers, 
more particularly so for those descending. They reminded 
me somewhat of the lower rocks of the Aiguille du Dru, 
which, however, are not nearly so steep, and are much 
firmer. But we were not altogether unprovided for such 
contingencies, having brought with us 150 feet of spare 
club rope, as well as certain instruments of torture, known 
at Chamonix as pitons, which we now prepared to use. 
Ulrich accordingly made his way across the slab and a few 
feet down the couloir, and tried to work one of these 
articles into a. crack behind a block slightly detached from 
the main mass. The attempt, however, was a failure, for 
the crack was too wide, and there were no small stones at 
hand to wedge the iron in with. But Ulrich Almer is 
aman of resource. Cutting a piece about three feet long 
off our spare rope, and tying the ends together so as to form. 
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a ring, he contrived to force this firmly over the projecting 
block. Through this ring the rope was passed, and, holding 
it doubled, we began to advance down the gully. But the 
rope was not long enough to reach to the bottom, and it 
was plain that another hold would have to be found. This 
Ulrich fortunately discovered about 380 feet lower down, on 
the left side of the gully, where the rocks were freer from 
ice. Here a piton was jammed into a crack, and, the rope 
being pulled down and readjusted, the difficulty was prac- 
tically over, as the two ends were just long enough to allow 
us to get to an easy place. All that was needed was to keep 
a good hold of the rope and let oneself swing down. In 
this manner we arrived at the bottom of the couloir, where 
it widens out on to the slopes of the north face. To the 
right, and some little distance below us, lay the Bréche 
Zsigmondy, to gain which we had to make a bend to the 
right across easy rocks and snow. For the moment all 
trouble was past, and in a few minutes more we found our- 
selves on the level floor of the bréche. It was 11.80. 
A descent of between 250 and 3800 feet had taken an hour 
and three-quarters. I have perhaps made too much of the 
difficulty of these rocks. The really bad part is only a little 
over 100 feet in height. Yet I feel convinced that they 
might fairly be called difficult even when free from ice, and 
in their then condition I should hesitate to try to descend 
them without artificial aid. Their extreme smoothness is 
their most objectionable feature. I will not exactly assert 
that in drawing our rope after us we had—if the metaphor 
be not too mixed—burnt our ships. I suppose, if we had 
been beaten further on, we could have got up those rocks 
again simply because we ‘had to.’ But had they formed 
part of the ordinary route up the mountain they would have 
turned us back I am convinced. Of course, I am only 
speaking of them in the state in which we found them. 
Later in the year the ice, no doubt, would be gone... 

The Bréche Zsigmondy, in which we now made a short 
stay, before preparing to settle the question of the day, is a 
somewhat remarkable spot. Seen from the Vallon des 
Etancons, it is a deep, square-cut gash in the ridge, and so 
straight do the walls and floor seem to be, that it almost 
looks as if a piece had been cut out of the mountain. The 
bottom of the depression, from the base of the final peak to 
the westernmost tooth, is an almost perfectly level stretch 
of snow nearly a hundred yards long. Should any climber 
ever be forced to spend a night on the aréte—which, for his 
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own sake, it is to be hoped he never will—here alone could 
he find a minimum of shelter. It is, besides, the broadest 
part: of the ridge—at no place narrower thana yard. .Viewed 
from the bréche, the westernmost tooth, now seen end on, 
appeared a huge wedge set up on the ridge. On the right- 
hand, or south side, the rocks go down sheer in tiers of cliff 
for 3,000 feet to the Glacier des Etancons; on the left, or 
north side, there is a slope of nearly 70° leading down to the 
Glacier de la Meije, and the face that fronted us is a preci- 
pice 80 to 100 feet high, the upper rocks of which overhang. 
Down this precipice Herren Zsigmondy and Purtscheller had 
come by the aid of a fixed rope, but to reverse that part of 
their climb was an impossibility. A high authority has told 
us that certain phases of mountain-climbing are merely ‘an 
inferior form of gymnastics.’ It will need a very superior 
form of gymnast to get up the rocks that overhang the 
Bréche Zsigmondy even with a rope—indeed, that type of . 
mountaineer has yet to be developed. Our halt over, we 
advanced towards the rocks of the westernmost tooth, our 
excitement rising as we neared them. Fritz Boss, whose 
knapsack was by this time considerably lighter, had more 
than recovered his spirits, and announced his opinion by 
shouting out, ‘Es geht! es geht!’ I confess I was not so 
sanguine. On one point, however, there was no room for 
difference of opinion. Jf the rocks would ‘ go’ at all, it was 
at one place, and one place only. Imagine a line drawn 
straight down the westernmost tooth from the point at which 
the rope hangs to the bottom of the rocks. A little to the 
left of such a line would be seen a narrow crack, which, 
starting from near the base of the crag, runs diagonally up- 
wards towards the left for about fifteen feet or so, and then 
bends round on to the northern slope of the tooth. The 
crack is well seen from the top of the Meije itself, but, of 
course, at that distance it is impossible to judge whether it 
can be made use of or not. At 12 o’clock we stood at the 
bottom of the rocks, and it was now or never. The crack 
is Just wide enough to admit the toes of one’s boots, and 
Ulrich contrived to worm himself up to the edge of the 
north slope, but to get round the corner was at first beyond 
his power, there being nothing on the other side to lay hold 
of so as to swing himself round by; and his only course was 
to press himself against the rocks as hard as possible and try 
to squeeze round as best he could. Fortunately, just at the 
corner itself, thanks to some kind providence, the crack 
broadens a good deal, but above the cliff bulges out in such 
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a way as tends to throw the climber off his balance. It is, 
perhaps, one of those few places where it is a positive 
advantage to be short; but, little fellow though Ulrich is, he 
could not manage the corner until be had taken off the spare 
rope which he was carrying and thrown it down to me. 
Once on the other side, the difficulties seemed only to begin 
again. The slope is tremendously steep, the rocks loose 
and ice-coated, and there is not a good grip to be got any- 
where. The place is, indeed, excessively unpleasant for the 
first man, and those below can give him no help. Boss and 
I were standing on the snow at the foot of the rocks, while 
Ulrich, fifteen or twenty feet above ‘our heads, and round the 
corner, was trying to get a firm hold on the face above him. 
Had he slipped, the rope must have gone out nearly thirty 
feet before his fall could have been checked. He cannot be 
more tnan ten stone, but whether the rope would stand a strain 
of ten stone falling thirty feet, is a question I must leave to 
the committee of the Club on mountaineering equipment to 
decide. The spot is so extremely nasty for the leader, as 
well as so sensational, that I was on the point of advising 
Ulrich to come back, when, at last, after dislodging half a 
ton or so of loose stones, that went crashing down on to the 
Glacier de la Meije, he managed to find something that not 
only held on itself, but also allowed him to hold on, and 
thus got a few feet higher, where, without being by any 
meaus ganz sicher, he was able to get some pull on my rope. 
I then followed, and, after some struggles, aided by pulling 
from above, got round the corner on to the edge of the slope. 
The place is bad enough for anybody, but, of course, much 
less so for the second man. It was now Boss’s turn; but 
the knapsack was terribly in his way, and I found I should 
have to get both hands on the rope in order to help him. 
There was nothing for it but to turn round in half-sitting 
posture, grasp tle rope with both hands, and haul. I can 
confidently recommend the view of La Grave and the valley 
of the Romanche to be seen from this coign of vantage; but 
it is too theatrical for people troubled with weak heads. A 
little further up Ulrich finally got good hold, and we were 
out of our difficulties, and in a minute or two later reached 
the crest of the arete. We had taken three-quarters of an 
hour from the Bréche Zsigmondy in climbing not more than 
a hundred feet, of which, perhaps, thirty only are exceed- 
ingly ticklish work. Putting aside all such mauvais pas 
where there are permanent ropes, I cannot remember any 
one place that has ever impressed me so much. There is a 
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well-known bad bit on the Dru which it reminded me of in 
some respects—I mean the place where, by the aid of a rope 
fixed above him, the climber swings round a projecting 
corner of rock to safety on its further side. I do not know 
how that bit was negotiated before the rope was fastened, 
but the spot I have been attempting to describe is quite as 
hard for the first man, and three times as sensational. 

It was 12.45, then, when we stood on the top of the 
westernmost tooth and looked along the ridge at the climb 
that was still in store for us. The situation is a striking 
one. On the left was the slope of 70° up which we had 
just come, on the right the continuous wall of precipice that 
forms the southern face of the mountain, at our backs was 
the cliff that overhangs the Bréche Zsigmondy, and in front 
of us lay the sharpest knife-edge I have ever seen. The 
mystery of the footmarks I spoke of before was now cleared 
up: a party had indeed been on the ridge—not of men, but 
of chamois. 

Up to this point I have not sought to conceal that we met 
with very considerable difficulties both in the descent to, 
and the ascent from, the bréche—short in themselves, but 
serious in quality. Once, however, that the top of the 
westernmost tooth was gained, the character of the climb 
altered entirely. The ridge is not the place to play 
tricks on, of course; but as I have conscientiously stated 
that the climb hitherto had, at least in one part, been ex- 
ceedingly hard, I feel equally bound to say that the rest of 
it was as exceedingly easy. Indeed, there is very little 
more to tell, except that we had a delightful exhilarating 
walk along the high-level route that connects the two peaks. 
In a few minutes we gained the second gap, which, though 
plainly enough marked when seen from below, is scarcely 
perceptible from above, and from it it was a mere stroll 
to the top of the second tooth. The rocks of the eastern 
face of this elevation are steep—nearly perpendicular, in 
fact—but they gave us no trouble to speak of, and at five 
minutes past one we stood in the third gap. So far, we had 
kept to the edge of the aréte, but the two teeth, the crests of 
which we had just passed over, differ entirely from the two 
more easterly ones. These latter, as may be seen from Signor 
Sella’s photograph, reseinble the central peak ‘itself in 
miniature, and, like it, overhang the Glacier des Etancons. 
The most direct course is clearly to cross their northern 
slopes, which, moreover, are much less steeply inclined than 
those of the two western teeth. This was the route taken 
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by the Austrians, no less than by the chamois, and we 
profited by their example. The advantage of making this 
expedition early in the season now became strikingly evident. 
There was just enough snow on the rocks to give us good 
foothold, and what there was was in as perfect a state as it 
was possible to wish for. The inclination of the face is 
about 50°, and to cross it step-cutting was needed; but a 
slash or two with the adze end of the axe was all that was 
wanted for each step, and ten minutes later we stood in the 
fourth gap. A repetition of the same process followed, and 
in another quarter of an hour we reached the fifth gap, at 
the foot of the central peak. Here the climber must once 
more keep close to the edge of the precipice; but the rocks 
are easy, and, going up the last bit with a rush, the top cf 
the central peak was gained at 1.45—exactly four hours 
after leaving the western summit. 

Of the climb I have only one or two words to add. I 
repeat, I may have—though unwittingly—exaggerated the 
difficulties of the descent to, and the ascent from, the bréche, 
but of the rest of the traverse I have only one opinion. The 
beauty and grandeur of the situation are undeniable, but I 
must clearly state my impression that this part of the ridge, 
when in good condition, is nothing less than a gigantic 
fraud, from the point of view of difficulty. Indeed, I cannot 
remember a single difficult step between the top of the 
westernmost tooth and the top of the Pic Central; our time 
between those points—barely an hour—is the best proof of 
my assertion. The singular, almost unique, appearance of 
the ridge must, I suppose, be held accountable for the effect 
it produced upon the earlier climbers. Of course, I readily 
admit that the conditions in which we found the mountain 
were very favourable, perhaps exceptional, and that later in 
the year another traveller will find ice on the northern 
slopes where we found snow; but even then it would be 
always possible to advance by passing over the tops of the 
two eastern teeth. On this point I am able to speak with 
the less hesitation, as I notice that Herr Purtscheller has 
already expressed the same opinion. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that later in the year there would be 
this compensating advantage—that the rocks of the final 
peak would be free from ice. Still, taking the ridge from 
west to east, as we did, | am inclined to think that an ex- 
pedition pretty early in the year has the best chance of 
success. 

In the short account of the Austrian climbers’ ascent given 
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in the ‘Alpine Journal’ for November 1885, Herr Otto 
Zsigmondy commits himself to the opinion that ‘the eastern 
ridge would become the easiest route up the Meije, if a rope 
ladder were to be fixed to facilitate the descent from the 
fourth ’—or as I have called it the westernmost tooth—‘ and 
another rope of 40 métres on the Grand Pic itself.’ While 
devoutly hoping that these aids to mountaineering made 
easy will never be associated with this side of the great 
mountain, [ entirely share Herr Zsigmondy’s views. That is 
to say, I assert that the ascent by the aréte would then be 
beset with less actual difficulty, in the strictest sense of the 
term, than that by the ordinary route. But that it will ever 
become as popular, or rival, not to say supersede, the latter, 
I must beg leave to doubt. To begin with, the very much 
longer time required for the ascent by the eastern aréte is 
against it. Zsigmondy and Purtscheller, starting from La 
Grave, took from 1.50 a.m. to 4.15 p.m.—-or 14 hrs. 25 m.— 
to reach the top of the Meije by the eastern aréte, and 
granting that by the help of fixed ropes 3 hrs. could be 
saved, and the ascent made in say 114 hrs., how does this 
compare with the very liberal allowance of 8 hrs. 25 m. 
which the compilers of the ‘ Guide du Haut-Dauphiné’ give as 
the time up the south face from the Chatelleret hut? The 
establishment of a hut at the Rocher de |’Aigle would no 
doubt bring the two routes into greater equality, in point of 
time, but even then there are more formidable objections to 
the new route to be kept in view. For it cannot, I think, 
be doubted that the route by the eastern aréte is the more 
likely of the two to suffer by changes in the weather. This 
must be the conviction forced upon one if the experience of 
the earlier climbers is to go for anything. An instance that 
occurred last summer in support of this view I will detail a 
little further on. Moreover the risk run, in case of bad 
weather coming on, would be infinitely greater on the ridge 
than on the rocks of the south face. Even a moderately 
strong wind would make matters extremely awkward on that 
knife-edge, and what would happen to travellers caught 
there in a storm it is not pleasant to think. We may there- 
fore hope that this side of the mountain may escape such 
useless desecration as the fixing up of permanent ropes and 
ladders would mean, and without these inventions of the 
evil one the route by the ridge will always present features 
of difficulty superior to anything on the Etancgons side. 

After a rest of half an hour on the Pic Central we turned 
to descend; the rocks were glazed and yave us little trouble, 
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but once on the Glacier du Tabuchet we made rapid pro- 
gress, and reached La Grave at 5.30 P.M., a very much 
earlier hour than any of us had at one time dared to hope— 
after an expedition of 15 hrs. including halts. Arrived there 
our difficulties were not over, for in planning our attack on 
the Meije I had neglected to take into account the course of 
political events, and the eve of July 14 is not a suitable occa- 
sion to make one’s appearance in La Grave after a day in 
the mountains; more especially when one’s bed has not been 
bespoken beforehand. ‘The village was en féte to celebrate 
the anniversary of the declaration of the French Republic, 
and it was lone ere we could be attended to. The guides, 
I believe, were accommodated in a hay loft; I received a 
shakedown in the salon. The next morning we crossed the 
Bréche de la Meije to La Bérarde, and reached that place 
early in the afternoon to find the little inn now filled with 
climbers of both sexes. Amongst others I met Monsieur E. 
Piaget, of the Lyons section of the French Alpine Club, who 
was kind enough to give me some details of an attempt 
made in 1885 to climb the Meije by the eastern aréte. It 
appears that one of his guides, Louis Faure of La Grave, 
who seems to be an enterprising sort of man, started from 
that place with two porters, and reached the rocks over- 
hanging the Bréche Zsigmondy, at as early an hour as nine 
in the morning. The mountain was in good condition, and 
~ no great difficulties were encountered, but the porters refused 
to descend into the bréche, and the party accordingly was 
forced to return the way it came. 

As affording a good illustration of what I said before as 
to the way in which changes in the weather affect the 
eastern aréte, I will bring my remarks on the Meije to a 
close by giving some particulars from a letter I lately 
received from M. Piaget. A short time after our expe- 
dition, that climber slept out on the Rocher de lAivle, 
with the object of trying the eastern aréte, and reached the 
top of the Pic Central at 5 a.m. Fresh snow had, however, ~ 
fallen since we had made our traverse, and the aréte was 
heavily corniced, a state of things that, coupled with a 
terribly high wind, forced the travellers to beat a retreat. 

In conclusion I will add a few words in regard to La 
Bérarde ; not indeed that I can claim to know much about 
it on the strength of only a fortnight’s stay, but to do so is at 
least a convenient form of recording my own impressions. 
Of the district generally I am not qualified to speak. 

Now that the road over the Col du Galibier is finished, 
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and one can drive from St. Michel du Maurienne on the 
Mont Cenis Railway all the way to La Grave, I should 
personally much prefer to reach the Pelvoux group by that 
ruute, instead of by the usual one by Grenoble and the 
valley of the Vénéon. That the stony treeless slopes of that 
valley affect travellers in different ways is clear, but for my 
part I can remember the greater part of the road between 
Venose and La Bérarde for little else but stones and desola- 
tion. At the latter place the prospect is not so absolutely 
repulsive, but its great drawback in my eyes—I cannot say 
how it may appear to others—is the almost complete absence 
of short walks, and consequent want of occupation for the 
off days; ours, indeed, were mostly spent in playing bowls, 
oer in superintending the building of an annexe to M. 
Tairraz’s establishment. Some of the other valleys of the 
district, I am told by those that know them, are as rich and 
beautiful as this valley is the reverse, but they lie at some 
distance from the great peaks, and no one place can compete 
with La Bérarde as a convenient climbing centre. 

Still, all things may have their uses in this world, even 
the stones of La Bérarde. They at all events may serve as 
barriers to arrest the inrush of those that have destroyed, at 
least for us, so many better known haunts. Indeed it is 
difficult to see what can take people to La Bérarde who are 
not Alpine climbers or Alpine artists. Once above the snow- 
line, however, the unattractive valley foregrounds are for- 
gotten. Such mountain forms as the Ecrins, the Ailefroide, 
the Meije, need only be known to be appreciated as they deserve, 
and for their sake the climbing public might surely give the 
place a fair trial. But to many the great attraction of the 
spot must be its comparative seclusion. It will be long, I 
imagine, before the Téte de la Maye is crowned with a 
counterpart of the inns that disfigure the Faulhorn and the 
Flégére; or the Gaspards and the Rodiers tempt unwary 
crowds to brave the perils of the mauvais pas of the Glacier 
du Pilatte. Here then the evicted mountaineer who has 
fled from Grindelwald and Zermatt, in the fear that ‘ Philis- 
tines may jostle,’ may find a retreat as yet untouched by the 
hand of the spoiler, and in the roar of the Vénéon forget his 
oe and feel the great mountains have not lost their 
charm. , 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
E. L. Ames.—Mr. E. L. Ames, who died, aged 60 years, on January 7, 


at Cleveland, in Dorsetshire, was one of the few remaining original 
members of this Club. Like so many of our early members, he was a 
Cambridge man, and the name of ‘Ames, Trinity,’ appears as 28th 
Wrangler in 1854; a few places below ‘ Stephen, Trinity Hall.’ His 
eareer as an active member of the Club does not seem to have lasted 
very long; nor are we aware of any contribution made by him to 
Alpine literature after his paper on ‘The Alleleinhorn,’ in the first 
series of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ He was called to the Bar, but 
did not practise long, and soon settled down as a country gentleman 
on inheriting an estate. 

JOHN Muiray.—By the death, at the age of 84, of Mr. John Murray, 
of Albemarle Street, the head of the great publishing firm and the 
author of the world-famous Handbooks, the Alpine Club has lost one 
of its first and oldest members. Mr. Murray was elected in 1853, but 
his chief services to our knowledge of the Alps were rendered—and 
this is their distinction—before there was any A!pine Club in existence 
to appreciate them. He and his friend Brockedon, the author of those 
beautiful volumes ‘The Passes of the Alps,’ did more than any others 
of their generation to encourage and extend the taste for Alpine travel. 
For at least twenty-five years Murray’s ‘ Switzeriand ’ was the standard 
work, the pocket companion of every intelligent traveller; and the 
volume was to a large extent the work of Mr. Murray himself. Early 
in the Thirties we find the author walking over the Mont Cenis, and 
penetrating to the Dolomites; ten years later he is exploring the 
Pyrenees, and climbing (no small feat in those days) to the Bréche de 
Roland. <A recent editor of this journal—the present editor of the 
Swiss Handbook—has laid down that an unrecorded ascent does not 
count’! Mr. Murray was a model recorder: wherever he went he 
made notes by which the world has benefited. Those who wish for 
further details may find in Mr. Smiles’s volumes on the house of 
Murray some interesting accounts of Mr. Murray’s mountain travels: 
He never lost his interest in the mountains. He studied them as a 
geologist as well as a topographer, and published anonymously a smull 
volume, entitled ‘ Scepticism in Geology,’ dealing with the problems 
involved in their formation. He read the proofs of. his new ‘ Switzer- 
Jand’ in the Eighties as closely as in the Forties. The last book he 
published was Mr. Whymper’s ‘ Travels amongst the Andes.’ We all 
feel the poorer by his departure. The literary world has lost the living 
link that bound it to Walter Scott, to Byron and to Goethe; the Alpine 
Club has lost its one Alpine explorer who had travelled before ‘Murray.’ 

D. W. F. 
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STEIN TO ENGELBERG. ROUTE BY THE FUNFFINGERSTOCKE.—lIn vol. vii, 
of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ page 327, Mr. T. C. V. Baslow describes an 
excursion he made with the object of improving upon the circuitous 
route from the Stein inn to the Wenden glacier, and thus to Engelberg. 
A gap in the rocks to the west of the Fiinffingerstscke was made for 
and crossed. but considerable difficulty seems to have been experienced 
on a small glacier on the other side, and situated above the Wenden 

lacier. 
i In 1884 Mr. J. A. Hutchison and I came upon a snow col at the 
head of the east branch of the Oberthal glacier,* and we discussed at 
the time the possibility of reaching Engelberg by this route. The. 
Federal map makes the glacier appear easy enough, but in matters of 
detail even this admirable map cannot be entirely relied upon. 

On September 1, 1891, Mr. Frank Gare and 1 set out from Stein to 
solve the problem, and we found that the route indicated is not only 
practicable, but short as well. We reached the snow col between 
peaks marked 3,002 and 2,992 m. on the map, in 24 hrs., exclusive of. 
halts, by an obvious route. Then came a short level tract of snow, 
leading to the top of a steep slope some 200 or 300 ft. in height. 
Descending this, and bearing somewhat to our right, so as to keep clear 
of an overhanging cliff of ice on the left, we emerged on to a small 
glacier—steep, but less inclined than the snow slope—containing a few 
easily crossed crevasses. Threading our way through these, we 
shortly afterwards reached the nearly level Wenden Glacier, and, in 
14 hr. from the snow col, were on the Joch overlooking the Engelberg 
valley. The total time was thus 34 hrs. from the inn to the Joch, ex- 
clusive of halts. Our pace would be a fair average, the snow on the 
Wenden Glacier and in some other parts being in excellent condition, 
whilst in certain other places it was soft and laborious. We returned 
to Stein by the roundabout way for the sake of variety, it not being 
convenient for us to proceed to Engelberg. 

‘TheFunffingerstécke route possesses some attractive features and some 
disadvantages over the customary one. It is far finer in respect of 
views and general interest, but it has the drawback of being fully 
1.000 ft. higher. Many of the persons, moreover, who frequent the 
Wender Joch might also consider the glacier and snow slope incon- 
veniently steep. However, the more elevated passage obviates the 
conriderable and annoying descent at the outset in order to enter the 
Wendenthal, and it further avoids the trying jolt over the long moraine 
of the Wenden Glacier. 

It may be added that Herr Diibi followed somewhat in the tracks of 
Mr. Baslow’s party in 1871,f and he mentions that he met with no 
difficulty on the north side of the Urathorner.—LeEau S. Powe .t. 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 266. 
t+ Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 175, 
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Bernina Grovp.—On Friday, August 28, 1891, a party, consisting 
of Mr. E. A. Broome and Mr. H. W. Holder, with Josef Marie Biner, 
of St. Nicholas, and Johann Gross, of Pontresina, as guides, started 
from the Roseg Restaurant at 12.50 a.m. They reached the summit 
of the Scercen, by the ordinary route, at 8.22 a.m. Proceeding by 
the aréte, the top of the Piz Bernina was gained at 1.55 p.m. They 
descended by the Scharte, and were on the top of the Pizzo Bianco at 
2.55 p.m. They arrived at the Roseg Restaurant at 7.55 p.m., the 
whole expedition having lasted nineteen hours. This was the first 
time the three peaks had been ascended in the same day, and it is said 
to have been the second time that the descent from the Piz Bernina 
had been made by the Scharte and Pizzo Bianco. The snow was in 
excellent condition for the ascent of the Scercen; but the snow and 
ice on the rocks made both arétes in some places both difficult and 
dangerous. 

‘ScnarTE’ Route on Piz Bernina.—We take the following from 
the St. Moritz (now Alpine) Post. Readers will probably be able to 
make their own comments—at the rate of about one for every line of 
the extract :—‘ Shortiy after the beginning of September, three ladies, 
with three guides, made the ascent of Piz Bernina by the popular 
‘‘Scharte” route. The party quitted Pontresina at midnight. On 
reaching the Fuorcla Prievlusa, the elder lady complained of fatigue, 
and wished to return; she was, however, overruled by the gnides, and 
the expedition was continued, the two younger ladies walking admir- 
ably, though the pace was extremely slow owing to the exhaustion of 
their aunt. No mishap occurred, however, till atter they had descended 
into the “ Scharte.” The four who were first on the rope (curiously 
enough, the eight were on one rope, to which fact the four who were 
leading owe their lives) were on the ice slope, rounding the tower, 
when the elder lady slipped, and pulled down the three nearest to her 
on the rope. The others were firmly placed, and able to hold, so no 
fatal results ensued. We may add, for the benefit of those who do 
not know this part of the mountain, that a fall at this point, unless 
checked by those on the rope, must inevitably lead to destruction. 
The summit was reached at a late hour, and the party had to spend 
the night on the rocks just above the Labyrinth, not getting down to 
Bova! till next morning, after twenty-eight hours out.’ 

Cot pE FontaNaBraN.—The Rev. A. Sloman writes:—‘ A letter 
has been forwarded to me by our President, from M. R. van Breugel 
Douglas, about my note in the February number of the Journal on 
the Col de Fontanabran. M. Douglas writes that the name “Col de 
Fontanabran ” has already been appropriated for a depression between 
one peak of Fontanabran and a point on the southern aréte, and that 
the col to which I called attention has been named Le Col de fenes- 
tral. The rocks upon the right of the col (coming from Fins-hauts), 
he says, have been ascended four times—(1) in 1886, by M. P. 
Beaumont, who christened the peak Pointe Beaumont; (2) in 1889, 
by M. Aug. Wagnon; (3) in 1890, by MM. Fiaux, Beaumont, and 
Wagnon; (4) in 1891, by MM. Beaumont, R. van Breugel Douglas, 
J. de Rooere van Breugel, and G. de Kattendijke. M. Douglas is 
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mistaken in supposing that I claimed to be the first discoverer of the 
pass, From its position it must have been used by shepherds for 
many generations, but it was not marked in any map, nor mentioned 
in any book, so far as I could discover. My note was therefore 
merely intended to supply this deficiency. In the Federal Map the 
whole “massif,” of which the ‘Pointe Beaumont’’ is the highest 
peak (2,474 metres), is called La Rebarmaz. M. Douglas, however, 
I know not on what authority, wishes to confine this term to a peak 
of a neighbouring mountain, marked on the Federal Map as La 
Barmaz.’ | 

Tue Name Lo Besso.—Mr. Coolidge has kindly sent me the fol- 
Jowing note in reply to my query in the last number of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ 

‘The name Lo Besso appears on Studer’s map of 1849, Keller’s 
(1836) edition calls it “ L’Obéche.”’ 

The following passages bear on the question :— 

“(1) Julius Frobel, “ Reise in die weniger bekannten Thiler auf 
der Nordseite der Penninischen Alpen,” Berlin, 1840. This is pro- 
bably the earliest description by an outsider of the Anniviers Valley. 
-On p. 140 (note), among names given to him by Canon Berchtold, of 
Sion, and Conrad Zeller, two of the great early authorities on the | 
mountains of the Vallais, he cites “‘ Le Bécho,” distinguishing it from 
Le Blanc. On his panorama it is ‘Lo Becho.” On p. 143 he says: 
“Ein anderer [he has been speaking of Le Blanc] weiter vortre- 
tender Gipfel, welcher in zwei schwarze Spitzen ausgeht, wird Lo 
Becho, d. h. der Zweifache, der Zwillingsgipfel, genannt. Die Form 
YObéche, wie der Name auf Kellers Karte erscheint, ist fehlerhaft: das 
Wort kommt ohne Zweifel vom lateinischen ‘ bis.’” 

‘(2) G. Gilliéron: ‘‘ Patois de la commune de Vionnaz (Bas-Vallais),” 
Paris, 1880 (fasc. 40 de la Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes), p. 140, “ Bésd = Jumeau. Beésii = endroit of se bifurquent 
deux branches d’arbre d’éyale puissance.” 

‘The most thorough and scientific investigation into the Savoyard 
dialect generally is Francois Brachet: ‘“ Dictionnaire du Patois 
Savoyard tel qu’il est parlé dans le canton d’Albertville.” Albertville, 
1289, 2nd edition. 

‘I know of no special work on the phonology of the Val d’Anni- 
viers, but the dialect is only a slight variant of the Savoyard spoken 
in the Lower Vallais. Scattered indications and hints occur in divers 
works, e.g. :— 

‘Berndt’s ‘‘ Monograph” (1882) on the valley (see ‘ Alpine 
Journal,” xi., 234, p. 50, with two specimens of the Paternoster in 
dialect. 

‘“Gatschet (1870) in Wirth’s “ Allgemeine Beschreibung der 
Schweiz,” ii. 304. This is mainly reproduced by Berndt, but there 
are a few more facts given. 

‘Stalder, “ Die Landessprachen der Schweiz” (1819). This gives 
the parable of the Prodigal Son in the Romance dialect of the Lower 
Valiais.’ 

FerricHttcke, BALFrin.—The Rev. G. Broke writes: In my paper 
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read on March 1, I spoke of having crossed the Ferrichliicke from the 
Ried Glacier to Huteggen. From sheet 500 of the Federal map, I ‘see 
that we did not cross the Ferrichltcke of that map (2,889 m.), which is 
to the north of the Ferrichhorn, but an unnamed pass (3,088) to the 
south of that peak. The guides called it the Ferrichliicke, and I don’t 
suppose for a moment that it is a ‘new expedition,’ and probably not 
even an unrecorded one; but I should be glad if a note could be 
inserted to explain our route, and to show the existence of this other 
pass, which is not mentioned in the ‘ Pennine Guide.’ 

The new sheet gives only 3,623 as the height of the north point of 
the Balfrin, i.e. 23 m. lower than Conway’s Balentirnjoch between the 
two points. When I went up it five years ago, we rose distinctly 
from the col, and at that time (July) the north was higher than the 
south point (3,802), though the guides said that after a hot summer 
the south would be the higher. Ought 3,623 to be 3,823 ? 

Notes IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND.—Having slept at the Schwarzegg 
hut, I left it with ‘little’ Peter Baumann at 4.50 a.m.on September 19 
last. We followed at first the track to the Finster Aarjoch, but about 
the point where that track descends on to the glacier, to pass through the 
séracs, we bore to the left up easy snow-slopes towards that peak of. 
the Strahlegghorner which is nearly opposite the summit level of the 
Finster Aarjoch. We reached the peak at 8.5 a.m. without the 
slightest difficulty, and found a bottle with one card in it, that of Mr. 
Henry Bowyear, with the date of July 18, 1890.* We believed this 
peak to be that marked 3,453 m. in the Siegfried map, but Mr. Bow- 
year considers he left that point on the right. Our point, therefore, I 
suppose, must be Mr. Bowyear’s second peak. 

Leaving the summit at 850 a.m., we determined to try and make 
our way along the ridge to the Strahlegg Pass. The point we were on 
is separated from the next on the ridge by a deepgap. We went down, 
gently at first, by snow to the top of the rocks leading to this gap, and 
descended there for a short distance on the aréte. Then we came to a 
sudden drop, beyond which we could see another where the rocks 
apparently overhung. As we were only two, we thought it unwise to 
try and get down here, so we returned to the snow and went down 
along the junction of the snow and the rocks until we were about on a 
level with the saddle in the gap. Then, as we did not want tu go all 
the way round by the base of the rocks, we determined to try and 
traverse the face of them to the gap. 

At first we got on pretty easily, but soon the rocks got worse. 
Everything was loose, and the rocks got very steep. Not only were 
the ledges covered with loose stones, but most of the rocks in situ were 
loose also. The projections we wanted to put our feet on were loose ; 
the hand-holds were loose also ; the whole wall was shaky. More than 
once Peter said, in answer to my inquiry whether he was firm, ‘I am 
safe, I shall not fall, but I could not hold you if you slipped.’ More 
than once, also, we had seriously to consider whether we could get on 
any farther, and once Peter called me up to him and said he did not 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 308, 
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think we could get on, and asked what I thought. I pointed out a way 
by which I thought we could get on a little farther and see round a 
corner, and he said, ‘ Well, we'll try ; we’ve got on very well so far.’ 
So we gradually got on, sometimes having to pass projecting rocks that 
nearly pushed our centres of gravity beyond their base, and at others 
having to clamber up places with little hold; but at last the rocks got 
easier and we reached the aréte again just above the snow-saddle in the 
gap, where we arrived at 10.25 a.m. Peter then remarked, ‘ Well! 
that’s equal to the Zinal Rothhorn.’ 

After a short halt, we went up easy rocks and snow to the next 
point on the ridge, where Peter put up some stones as a mark. On 
looking at the rocks on the aréte where we turned back, Peter thought 
that a party of three or more could get down. We then continued to 
follow the ridge, passing over several minur points till we came to a 
square tower of rock which stands out from the ridge and is conspicuous 
from various points below. Passing round the base of this, we attacked 
it from the westward, and after a short scramble reached the top—a 
short, nearly level ridge. The actual highest point is at the south- 
eastern end, the last few yards being a slab of rock inclined at a not 
very steep angle. We passed along this by holding on to the upper 
edge and sidling along it. There were no signs of its having been 
visited before, and we made a small cairn at the nearest point to the 
highest where there was room to build up stones. 

Between this point and the Strahlegghorn proper were two other 
points, the first a rough hump evidently quite easy of access, and the 
uther a sharp pinnacle of rock which might be difficult. We thought 
we should not have time to go up these, so, passing by their western 
bases, we mounted by the ridge beyond to the Strahlegghorn proper 
without any difficulty, reaching it at 12.10 p.m. 

From this we descended to the Strahlegg Pass in forty minutes, 
having to move carefully, as in some places there were looxe stones 
covered with snow in bad condition, and in others thin ice. From the 
pass we descended to the Eismeer in fifty minutes. 

The weather and scenery were glorious, and the whole expedition 
most enjoyable; but 1 would advise any party of three or more to 
try and descend from our first point to the gap by the ridge, and not 
follow our course. EK. CLAYTON. 

THe AUSTRIAN EXPEDITION To THE HimaLtaya.—Dr. Diener informs 
us that the mission on which he has been sent by the Austrian Geo- 
graphical Society is purely scientific in its aims. He does not intend 
to take any Aljine guides, since he says, ‘I hope to be able to reach 
the points which I shall have to visit for scientific purposes, ard which 
are far from exceeding a height of 20,000 feet, equally well with 
native attendants.’ Indeed, he thinks that the time at his disposal will 
not be more than enough for his geological researches, and will leave 
him no leisure for mountaineering pure and simple. At one time Dr. 
Christomannos, of Meran, a well-known climber, had an idea of 
accompanying him and taking Tyroleze guides, but this plan is 
abandoned. 

ZERMATT IN 1830.—Some recent correspondence between the Rev. 
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F. T. Wethered and the present Lord Minto has led to a search for, 
and the discovery of, the MS. journal kept by the second ear! in 1830, 
when he made the second recorded ascent of the Breithorn. The 
journal is now the property of the Hon. G. Elliot, by whose kindness 
we are enabled to make use of it for the purpose of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ We hope to give copious extracts from it in the August 
number. . 

Bec DE L’Hosme, DavupHinE.—In search of rest, after a course of 
waters at Aix les Bains, I found myself at La Grave, in Dauphiné. I 
could not resist a little excursion, and decided on the Bec de |'Homme 
(11,340 ft.), which, according to Baedeker, takes ‘64 hours ; somewhat 
difficult; tariff 3.’ I engaged J. Bouillet as guide, and acceded to 
his request to take a porter, as there had been a heavy fall of snow 
three days previously. We started at 3.15 a.m.on August 26 last. 
The usual route is over the Pic de l’Homme, a subsidiary summit, of 
9,525 ft. I, however, suggested that, to save time, we should leave 
this to our left, and make straight for the aréte between it and the Bec. 
I led, and had no difficulty in finding an easy way. On reaching the 
aréte, it seemed easy enough, but too much up and down, so we soon 
roped, and took to the Glacier du Bec on the left. This proved to 
have about 18 inches of new snow on it, and to follow it to the 
summit would have been very heavy work ; so after a litule we returned 
to the aréte, and then worked over to the right to a small stone 
couloir, by which Bouillet said he had previously ascended. This, 
instead of stone, was full of living ice at a steep angle, and we cut 
across to the small N.N.W. aréte, overhanging the Glacier de Tabuchet. 
The crest of this was kept right up to the summit, which was reached 
at 1.15. The loose stones, which had continually to be removed from 
the only practicable way, amply confirmed Bouillet’s statement that this 
aréte had never previously been climbed ; and, although of no exces- 
sive difficulty, that it required considerable care is proved by the fact 
that the whole ascent took us ten hrs. instead of six, notwithstanding 
that the first half of the ascent had been made in a third less than the 
ordinary time. An hour on top in glorious clear weather without a 
breath of wind. Descending, we raced down the Glacier du Bec to the 
foot: this, according to Bouillet, is also a new variation. It should, I 
think, take less time than the descent by the ordinary route; while the 
aréte by which we ascended is certainly, in point of interest, an im- 
provement. la Grave was reached at 6, much time having been 
wasted over luncheon and picking edelweiss, which grows in the 
greatest profusion. H. T. Munro. 

Discovery oF A Retic 1 Norway.—On August 19, 1891, Herr 

.Carl Hall and a guide climbed the northern peak of the Skagastél- 
stinder, an easy mountain buttress or stump, terminating a beauiiful 
range of peaks. On the flat summit they picked up a time-bleached 
piece of reindeer-horn, on which was engraved the letter K. There is 
hardly a vestige of doubt that this memento was left there by Pro- 
fessor Keilhau—the De Saussure of Norway, the first and bravest of 
Norsk mountaineers, who is known to have ascended this mountain. 
when making an unsuccessful attempt on the great Skagastolstind in 
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1820. The same peak was also climbed by the German professors, 
Naumann and Schubert, in 1822. With the exception of an ascent 
made a few years ago by some Englishman, the top has been unvisited 
by man between the years 1822 and 1891, as it is not a mountain which 
has many attractions for the mountaineer, because of the host of finer 
mountains in its immediate vicinity. W.C. 5S. 

Cius ALPIN Francais.—The annual Congress of this Club will be 
held at Grenoble in August. An International Alpine Exhibition, of 
which MM. Duhamel, Pocat, and Lory are the managers, will be held, 
under the auspices of the Club, in that city, from July 15 to the end 
of August. 


Lrprary DopiicaTes For SaLe.—Application to be made to the 
Assistant-Secretary :— 


Club Alpino Italiano, Bollettino, Nos. 15 and 22. 1s. each. 

9 és Rivista Mensile, Vol. II. No. 4; Vol. III., No. 4; 
Vol IV.; Vol. V. (wants No. 1); Vol. VI., Nos. 1-6, 8- 10. 5s. the lot. 

Club Alpino ‘Italiano, Bollettino, Vol. V., Nos. 9 and 12; Vol. VI. Nos. 3 
and 6; Vol. IX., No. 6. 6d. per number. 

Club Alpin Frangais, Annuaire, 1876-9. 5s. each. 

Bulletin, No. 4, December, 1875. 6d. 

Bulletin Trimestriel, Vol. 1876; Vol. 1877, Nos. 1, 3, 
and 4; Vol. 1878, Nos. 1 and 2; Vol. 1879, No. 4; 
Vol. 1880, Nos. 3 and 4. 1s. each. 

re Bulletin Mensuel, Vol. 1883; Vol. 1884, Nos. 2-6, 8, 9; 
Vol. 1885, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7-9; Vol. 1886, Nos. 1-7, 9; Vol. 1887-9; 
Vol. 1890, Nos. 1-3, 5-7, 9. 20s. the lot. 

Club Alpin Frangais, Section Lyonnaise, Nos. 1, 3-6. 18. each. 

Appalachia, Vol. V., 1887-9. ds. 

Norske Turistforenings Arbog, 1882, 1886. 1s. each. 

Kcho des Alpes, 1879, No.1. 6d. 

Jahrbuch des Ungar. Karpathen-Vereins. 1888. 1s. 

Giornale delle Alpi. G. T. Cimino. Anno I., Fasc. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12; 

Anno II., Fasc. 1-6. 1864-5. 7s. the lot. 
Deutscher und Oesterr. Alpenverein, Mittheilungen, 1878, No. 2; 1879, No.1; 
‘ 1889, No. 6. 6d each. . 

Zeitschrift, Vol. III., 1872; Vol. IV., 
1873; Vol. XVII., 1886. 5s. each. 

Oesterr. Touristen-Zeitung, Band IX., No. 11, June 1, 1889. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Carpatica. Von Hugo Payer. 1880. 23s. «+ | 

Rassegna di Alpinismo. Da F. Carega di Mauricce. Anno II., Nos. 1, 3-5, 7,. 

8, 10-13. 1880. 2s. 

Bollettino della Sezione di Brescia, C.A.I., 1874. 6d. 

Sezione di Agordo, C.A.I. Adunanza Straordinaria, 1 Sett. 1878. 6d. 

Suggestions for the Exploration of Iceland. W. Longman. 9d. 

Die Stubaier Gebirgsgruppe. L. Barthand L. Pfaundler. 1865. 5s. 

Les Alpes du Dauphiné. E. Debriges. 1885. 6d. 

Mont Blanc. Italian Ode translated into English Verse. 1879. 18. 

Materiali per la Carta Geologica della Svizzera, Vol. XVII. Appendice ed 

Indice. 1880. 6d. 

Bibliothek der Sektion Bern des S.A.C. 1887. 6d. 

Alcune Varieta Alpinistiche nel 1878. C. Isaia. 6d. 

Anleitung zu wissenschaftlichen Beobachtungen auf Alpenreisen, D. und 

Oe.A.V. 5 parts, 1878-82. 10s. each. 
Wanderstudien aus der Schweiz. E. Osenbriiggen, Band I., 1867; 
Band VI, 1881. 2s. 6d. each. 
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J.a Caverra del Rio Martino. G. RB. Araldo. 1885. 6d. 
Itinerarium fiir das Excursionsgebiet des $.A.C. fiir 1882. 6d. 
Aus der Firnenwelt. J.J. Weilenmann. Vol. I. 1872. 2s, 
Sulzfluh: Excursion der Section Rhatia. 1865. Ia. 
Schweizer. Alpen-Club, Jahrbuch, 1865, and Beilagen. 5s. 

¥ 5 e without Beilagen. 2s. 62. 


Tue Lriprary.—The following additions have been made since 
January 15, 1892 :— 


Whymper (Edward). Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. 
Medium 8vo. Maps and Illustrations. John Murray, London, 1892. 
(Presented by the Author.) 

Whymper (Edward). Supplementary Appendix to Travels amongst the 
Great Andes of the Eyuator. Medium 8vo. Illustrated. John Murray, 
London, 1891. (Presented by the Author.) 

Whymper (Edward). How to Use the Aneroid Barometer. Medium $8vo. 
John Murray, London, 1891. (Presented by the Author.) 

Main (Mrs.) My Home in the Alps. 8vo. Sampson Low and Co., London, 
1892. (Presented by the Authoress.) 

Steel (W.G.) The Mountains of Oregon. 8vo. Plates. Portland, Oregon, 
1890. (Presented by the Author.) 

Freshfield (Douglas W.) Exploration in the Central Caucasus in 1890. 
From ‘Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society and Monthly 
Record of Geography,’ February No., 1892. 8vo. Pamphlet. Panorama 
and Map. Londun, 1892. (Presented by the Author.) 

Dornford (J.) Mont Blanc. From the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ Vol. I., 
1821. (Presented by H. Cockburn, Esq.) 

Kennedy (E 8.) De Profundis ad Suprema. 8vo. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Iondon, n.d. (Presented by the Author.) 

Martin (Alexandre). La Suisse Pittoresque et ses Environs. Medium 8vo. 
Jilustrated. Paris, 1835. 

Schwarz (Dr. Bernhard). Die Erschliessung der Gebirge von den 4ltesten 
Zeiten bis auf Saussure (1787). Zweite Ausgabe. 8vo. Leipzig, 1888. 

Meyer (J. J.) Voyage Pittoresque dans le Canton des Grisons en Suisse vers 
le Lac Majeur et le Lac de Come a travers les Cols de Spliigen et de Saint- 
Kernardin. Accompagné d’une introduction et explication de M. 
le docteur J. G. Ebel. 8vo. Map and Illustrations. Ziirich, 1827. 

Anon. Iter Helveticum. Printed privately. 8vo. Keighley, 1887. 

Vincent (Henri). Les Vingt-deux Années du Pére Tasse 4 Chamrousse. 8vo. 
Illustrated. Grenoble, 1891. 

Jean-Jacques et le Pays Romand. Extraits des uvres de J.-J. Rousseau. 
Publiés par la Section de Littérature de JlInstitut Génevois. 8vo. 
Genéve, 1878. * 

Shairp (Jobn Campbell), Tait (Peter Guthrie), and Adams-Reilly (A.) Life 
and Letters of James David Forbes. Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. Macmillan and Co., London, 1873. 

Echo des Alpes. Index des Vingt-cing Premiéres Années de ‘1’Echo des 
Alpes,’ 1865-1889. Par Edouard Combe. Genéve, 1892. (Presented.) 

Svenska Turisttérenings Arsskrift for &r 1892.  Utgifven af Jacques 
Lagercrantz. 8vo. Map and Illustrations. Stockholm, 1892. 

Svenska TuristfoOrenings Cirkulir. Meddelanden angdende Svenska Turist- 
foreningen Small 8vo. Pamphlet. Stockholm, 1892. 

Symonds (John Addington and Margaret). Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. 
Portrait and Jllustrations. 8vo. A. and C. Black, London and Edinburgh, 

1892. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

The New Tourist’s Map of Switzerland and the New Tourist’s Map of the 
Austrian Alps. Cassell and Co. (Presented by the Publishers.) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Stubei: Thal und Gebirg, Land und Leute. (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot.) 36 M. 


Ir this magnificent work is to be followed by similar ‘monographs’ 
on the other valleys of Tyrol, those who like to keep up their Alpine 
libraries will tremble for their pockets. Not only will the cost of the 
volumes run to a considerable sum, but their bulk will necessitate 
operations in bricks and mortar more extensive than the average 
householder can contemplate without terror. It appears to owe its in- 
ception to two events: the opening of the new Dresden Hut in 1887, 
and the celebration, in the following year, of the fortieth anniversary 
of the accession of his Majesty Francis Joseph I. Now as every year 
new huts are opened in most valleys, and an anniversary of the 
Emperor's accession is celebrated in them all, one does not see why a 
‘ Gesellschaft von Freunden des thals’ should not also come into 
existence in them all, with the object of doing for its own valley what 
Herr Carl Gsaller, Professor von Dalla Torre, and their friends have 
done for Stubai.* The valley would indeed have had a fair share of 
literary fame had nothing been written on it since the appearance, now 
more than a quarter of a century ago, of the well-known work by 
Herren Barth and Pfaundler. But no doubt its easy access from Inns- 
bruck brought it early into notice, while, once discovered, its extra- 
ordinary beauty would prevent its ever being overlooked again. It is 
hardly too much to say that in this respect it is the ideal Alpine 
valley. It is just of the right length to allow the snuwy peaks at its 
head—the highest of which, most delicate in form, lies almost sym- 
metrically in the axis of the valley—to show plainly from the lower end 
without too severely limiting the view; the minor summits, being of 
limestone, are bold and craggy in outline; the lower slopes are fertile, 
and the villages well-to-do; and, by a fortunate accident of the 
ground, the floor of the valley slopes upwards for some miles towards 
its mouth (the stream, of course, flowing through a deep ravine), so 
that the view from that point: embraces the whole of its broad lower 
portion as a foreground, and extends some way into the narrower 
part; the peaks and glaciers, as hax been said, forming a noble back- 
ground. The valley is, therefore, oue possessing every attraction for 
the summer holiday-maker, and by no means devoid of incitements for 
the climber. The peaks, it is true, are not ‘tirst-class’ in point either 
of height or of difficulty. The highest does not much exceed 11,500 it., 
and there is an easy way up most of them. One peak, indeed-—the 
Hoke Villerspitze (3,104 m.)—is said to be a difficult rock-climb, and 
no doubt among the limestone precipices of the Serleskamm a gentle- 
man might break his neck with neatness and despatch ; but none of the 


* We prefer to keep the old, or at least usual, spelling, which has the 
authority of Barth and Pfaundler, and comes nearer to the local pronunciation 
Stubach ; at all events until some good etymological reason is given fur the 
change. 
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glacier peaks has any reputation as a ‘problem.’ Nevertheless, a 
climber of the ‘old school,’ whose main object is healthy exercise 
among beautiful scenery, will find them worth a visit. 

We have said little about the book itself. Indeed, it is hard to 
know where to begin. Every subject that an Alpine valley can 
suggest is fully treated in it. First, we have the topography, set forth 
in many cases with the minuteness of a special guide-book ;_ with full 
particulars of ascents, first and other. This is copiously illustrated 
with photogravures from drawings by Mr. Compton and others, and from 
photographs. Of the former, perhaps the most beautiful is the view of 
thy Nernau-Ferner, with the Schaufel-Spitze at its head. There are 
alsy woodcuts innumerable scattered throughout the text. Next we 
have geology, with a full map; then botany, zoology, agriculture and 
forestry, history, ethnology, philology, art, industry, and trade. Here, 
avain, illustrations are plentiful. Professor von Defregger contributes 
one of his energetic groups, showing Hofer on the road from his head- 
quarterg at Schonberg, addressing his men before the fight on Berg Isel. 
‘here are also some delightful reproductions (apparently) of pictures 
representing the ‘Schiitzencompagnien,’ or local militia, performing 
evolutions. Herr Christian Schneller writes the chapter on the lucal 
dialect and place-names. In the case of the latter, he takes a different 
view to Steub, who saw Romance derivations everywhere, and tries, 
whenever possible, to find (what seems far more probable) a Teutonic 
origin for the names of villages and homesteads, In the statistical 
chapter we learn that for more than a century the population of the 
valley has been decreasing. It is less by more than one-eighth than it 
was in 1780. This might be expected; but it is curious to find, ina 
land of cqmpulsory military service, that the male population con- 
siderably outnumbers the female. ‘These few points will show the 
variety of the subjects dealt with in this most interesting book. 


Dizionario Alpino Italiano. Da EH. Bignami-Sormani e Carlo Scolari. 
(Milan: Hoepli.) 

This little book is a new departure in guide-book making; for 
though the alphabetical arrangement is found in some of the very early 
Swiss guide-books, their scope and aim are so different from those of the 
work of the two Italian engineers that they can hardly be regarded as 
its predecessors. Of the two collaborators, Signor Bignami catalogues 
the peaks and passes all along the Italian frontier with some of those 
belonging to the Apennines; while Signor Scolari takes the valleys, but 
does not go beyond the province of Lombardy. Thus ‘ Valtellina’ 
appears, but not ‘ Valpellina.’ Neither confines himself strictly to political 
boundaries. Thus ‘San Gottardo’ is given, though both ends of the 
pass are in Switzerland. So, again, the Sulden Thal, and other 
valleys whose upper end abuts on Italy, though they are wholly outside 
of its frontier, find their places in the second part. The general aim has 
been to give in the case of peaks and passes the following information : 
Height above sea, the subdivision of the Alps to which the point 
belongs, the nearest place which can be reached on wheels (with its 
height, and the valley in which it lies), the time required for the 
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ascent or passage, reckoning from the last-mentioned point, with a 
mention of the places where inns and guides may be found. Mule or 
foot paths, where they exist, are also recorded. In the second part 
(valleys) the facts given are naturally somewhat different. We are 
told, with regard to each valley, into what main valley it opens, its 
direction, its neighbours on either side, the nature of the road which 
traverses it, the passes leading out of it and the peaks surrounding it, with 
occasional information as to routes. We can imagine that as a handy 
book of reference the ‘ Diziouario’ may be very useful, though it is difh- 
cult to believe that it can ever take the place of a guide-book arranged 
in the way that is now usual. It may be added that the book contains 
upwards of 300 closely-printed pages (5$” by 84’’), is strongly bound 
in cloth, and costs 3.50 fr. 


The New Tourist’s Map of Switzerland. The New Tourist’s Map of the 
Austrian Alps. 18. 6d. each. (Cassell & Co., Limited. For the Atlas 
Publishing Co.) 

On p. 270 of vol. xiii. of this journal Mr. Coolidge called attention 
to the excellence of some of the Alpine maps in Andree’s ‘ Allgemeiner 
Hand-Atlas.’ An English edition of this atlas is now being brought 
out; and we have received from the publishers sheets 53 (Switzer- 
land, 1 : 800,000) and 49 (Austrian Alps, 1: 1,125,000) mounted 
and folded for the use of travellers. We can safely assert that they 
merit all the praise which so experienced a student of maps as Mr. 
Coolidge was able to give them. Considering the smallness of the 
scales—respectively, 1 in. to 124 and 174 miles—the amount of infor- 
mation which they give is remaikable; and for a general view of the 
arrangement of mountains and valleys, even to the smallest ramifica- 
tions, they are quite unsurpassed of their kind. Tre only fault we 
can find is that the tints have been made rather heavier than in 
the German edition, which makes them somewhat less pleasant to the 
eye. 

With Sack and Steck in Alaska. By George Broke, F.R.G.S. 
(London: Longmans. 1891.) 


This little book is so fresh and simple that one does not feel inclined 
to deal severely with it, althouzh rather more care and pains would 
have greatly improved it by retrenching its excessive colloquialism, 
as well as by adding details upon matters which the author must have 
noted, though he has not mentioned them. He gives us little impression 
of the character of the scenery, and not much of the native population, 
while the most insignificant incidents, such as the slipping of a bag of 
oatmeal into the water, or the snoring of a companion (not but what 
a snoring companion isa fearful thing on a journey), are fully recorded. 
However, as we have said, the unpretentiousness of the work disarms 
the critic, and, although much of it is spent upon trivialities, it is by 
no means dull, and gives a lively picture of the kind of hardships and 
difficulties which the explorer has to encounter in Alaska. Besides 
cold, the chief of these are the total absence of men accustomed to 
snow and ice work, and the distance from any base of operaticns where 
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supplies can be had, making it neceasary to carry all the stores for long 
distances, with considerable risk while the transit is by sea, for the 
coast is often exposed, and with serious slowness of movement when 
journeying by land, hecause there are, of course, no regular trails, 
seldom even the rudest sort of track, and the scrub is often extremely 
dense. Thus a great deal of time must be allowed for every enterprise, 
and if stores are lost, or any other mishap occurs, it may prove fatal 
to the expedition, because the providing of fresh stores or other 
necessaries may need a journey of some four hundred miles to Sitka, 
the northernmost emporium on the coast. 

The ‘objective’ of Mr. Broke’s journey was Mount St. Elias, long 
reputed to be the loftiest mountain on the North American Continent, 
though some United States surveyors have lately, with commendable im- 
partiality, reported that they find it, so far from being 19,000 feet, actually 
lower than Orizabaand Popocatepetl in Mexico. His party—for, owing 
to the loss of his snow spectacles, he was unable to join in their last 
climb—succeeded in reaching a point nearly 12,000 feet high on its 
southern side, but doubted whether the summit could be attained on 
that side, and were indeed not very sanguine as to its accessibility 
either from the south-east or the south-west, the parts turned towards 
the sea. They heard a story from the natives that its slopes were 
much more gentle in the other direction, but had no chance of verify- 
ing this, as a circuit to reach those slopes might have meant a delay 
of several weeks more, and the season for mountaineering is short in 
these high latitudes. Although Mr. Broke does not write very hopefully 
about the mountain, the difficulties do not seem greater than those 
which have often been overcome elsewhere. With a more thorough 
exploration of the approaches and plenty of time, neither the distances 
nor the acclivities need affright and alarm our alpinists. It used 
to be supposed that Mount St. Elias was a volcano, but Mr. Broke 
more than doubts this, reporting all the rocks which his party saw 
as shale, apparently carbonilerous, or sandstone, though he mentions 
that he picked up ‘ pieces of red amygdaloidal Java’ from a moraine, 
which might indicate that a circular hollow lying on the south side of 
the mountain, and called by them ‘ the Crater.’ was really of volcanic 
origin. The point isone of much interest, which it ought to be easy to 
determine, so it is a pity that none of the party seem to have possessed 
geological knowledge. J. B. 


My Home in the Alps. By Mrs. Main. (London: Sampson Low). 


It would not, perhaps, be strictly true if (adapting a remark made 
by the late Master of Trinity with reference to quite another person 
and subject) we were to say that Mrs. Main has discovered the Alps 
and is making them known to the polite world; but there can be little 
doubt that on her must fall some portion of the responsibility for the 
existence of the tourist who ‘must do the Matterhorn some time or 
other, you know,’ or who, on seeing from afar the medial moraine of a 
glacier, inquires whether it is a carriage-road or a bridie-path. No 
doubt, for those who are gifted with the power of fluent expression it 
is difficult to enjoy in silence; but if they will let all the world into 
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the secret of their enjoyment, the world will insist on trying to share 
it. For a long time Alpine literature was of a quasi-esoteric character, 
and Alpine ciimbers were the subjects of good-humoured banter, while 
such admiration as they inspired was chiefly of the kind known as 
‘mutual,’ But when ready writers took up the subject, aided, perhaps, 
by the ‘ new journalism,’ for which the esoteric has neither charms nor 
terrors, then railways to Zermatt and Grindelwald became only a 
question of time. However, in justice to Mrs. Main, we must say that 
she does her best to educate those whom the climber of the old school 
must admit to be his masters—those whose competition regulates 
prices, whose convenience fixes ‘the season,’ whose demand creates tl.e 
supply. In her present book she discourses on guides, glaciers, 
avalanches, Alp-life, sometimes with the special view of eradicating 
popular errors on those subjects. Whether there are really ‘many 
persons’ who hold the opinions on some of them—e.g., guides— which 
she sets herself to correct 1s a question which she has more opportu- 
nities of deciding than we; but if there are, her book is certainly not 
uncalled for. Incidentally she tells some amusing anecdotes, as of the 
guide who was found hauling up the Breithorn an exhausied tourist, 
in spite of piteous entreaties from the victim that he would turn back, 
and justified himself by saying, ‘Er kann gehen, er muss gehen—er 
hat schon bezahlt!’ In her desire to correct false impressions she 
once or twice goes a little too far on the other side. For instance, it 
can hardly be said that an ‘alp’ has nothing whatever to do with the 
Alps. Whatever may be the derivation of the perplexing word, it is 
pretty certain that one use of the name comes directly from the other, 
and quite certain that ‘alps’ under that name are met with in the 
Alps wherever German is spoken, and in some parts where it is not ; 
but out of the Alps nowhere. 

The book ends with some accounts of climbs, chiefly made in 
autumn—a season which Mrs. Main with good reason commends. 
The lover of the Alps, however, who cares for something besides 
climbing, dnd does not enjoy her privilege of dwelling all the year 
round among them, will not always care to wait till the glory of the 
summer 18 quite past. 


New Fragments. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. (London: Longmans.) 


Though only a small portion of this volume is devoted to Alpine 
matters, its appearance will be welcomed by all members of the Club 
as some indication that the veteran climber and man of science whose 
name stands on the title-page has rallied from the illness which caused 
80 many months’ anxiety to his friends, The contents have, indeed, 
all appeared elsewhere; but we may take it that the labour of pre- 
paring them again for the press and correcting the proofs must have 
demanded, if not robust health, at least a fairly advanced stage of 
convalescence. The greater number of the papers—on the Sabbath, 
on Goethe’s ‘ Farbenlehre,’ on Count Rumford, and so on—call, as has 
been said, for no remark here; though we may pause for a moment to 
admire the ingenuity of the method by which (as described in ‘ The 
Rainbow and its Congeners’) the Professor succeeded in reproducing 
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in his laboratory ‘a mixture of fog and drizzle like that observed from 
the door of our Alpine cottage.’ 

Of the two Alpine papers, the first, entitled ‘ Life in the Alps,’ was 
written for the Boston ‘ Youth’s Companion.’ It is an account in the 
Professor’s well-known descriptive style, perhaps with rather less of 
the illustration of scientific laws from familiar phenomena than we are 
used to find in his writings, of his life and surroundings at Alp Lusgen. 
Avowedly written for persons to whom the Alps are not familiar, there 
is naturally not much in it that is new to the Alpine habitué; but we 
note one curious observation, which seems to have been added since 
the paper was originaliy published. Few people, we take it, have any 
idea that the stones and boulders which lie about in a grass couloir 
are, even when they appear to be reposing tranquilly on the grass, in 
reality pursuing a steady course downwards. Yet that this is so seeins 
pretty certain; not only because above and behind the larger ones a 
‘ grass-covered furrow’ is usually to be found, but because ‘ sods and 
smaller stones are piled up in front.’ So gradual is the motion that 
the grass has time to grow up behind the stone, and no trace of fresh 
earth can be seen in its rear. 

The second and longer paper, ‘Old Alpine Jottings,’ appeared some 
five-and-twenty years ago in *Macmillan’s Magazine.’ It is full of 
interesting reminiscences—one of the most entertaining, perhaps, being 
that of the author’s first visit to Switzerland in 1849, when he walked 
from Basle to Ziirich, went up the Rigi, lost his way between the 
Rhone Glacier and the Grimsel (a district in which, judging from 
another incident related in this paper, he seems to have a knack of 
losing his way), and lastly caught the steamer at Neuhaus by thie 
process of leaping on board from the quay after the vessel had started. 
The remainder cof the paper deals for the most part with matters which 
will be already familiar to the reader of the Professor's other pub- 
lished works, but which are none the less interesting in their new 
combination. 


A Tramp to Brighton. By E.S. Kennedy. (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


In spite of its second title, ‘De Profundis ad Suprema,’ this little 
book has nothing to do with the Alps. Indeed, its only claim to 
notice in these pages is that indicated in the old University phrase, 
‘founder’s kin.’ The list of our original members is getting so short 
that we can hardly pass over in silence anything which serves to 
remind us that any one of them, especially one who in old days 
deserved so well of the Club as Mr. Kennedy, is still in the land of the 
living. As a matter of fact, the book is an account of the way in 
which, some thirty-five years ago, the author went to work to reclaim 
a thief. In accomplishing the task he went through some queer 
adventures, and made acquaintance with some decidedly ‘ queer coves.” 
Among other incidents we have a visit to a professional garotter; a 
supper given by the author to some eighty guests, all of whom were 
what is technically called ‘on the cross’; a ‘friendly lead’ for the 
benefit of a pal ‘in trouble,’ and so forth. The tramp to Brighton, 
which the author made in company with his particular protégé, was 
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the last stage in the process of reclamation. We are glad to find that 
it answered, since by that time Mr. Kennedy seems to have become 80 
thoroughly initiated inte all the arts cultivated in Whitechapel that, if 
he had not induced his friend to come ‘on the square, the reader is 
tempted to fancy that he might himself have gone ‘on the cross,’ in 
which case the Alpine Club would, in all probability, have prematurely 
lost a valued member. Though, as we have said, the experiences 
related are of a generation back, there is probably much in them 
which would still deserve the attention of social reformers. 


Les Vingt-deux Années du Pere Tasse & Chamrousse. Par Henri Vincent. 
(Grenoble, 1891.) | 

The illustrations by M. Emile Guignes, always clever and often 
felicitous, are, on the whole, the best part of this volume. In the text 
we have an average specimen of modern French light writing, scrappy 
and sometimes irritating, but at any rate not dull. The only passage 
to which any mountaineering interest can be ascribed (and that by 
straining a point) describes the difficulties of access to a small moun- 
tain inn when it is snowed up, and also of coming down from it. We 
ure grieved to see a writer of French prose picking up the cast-off 
clothes of the lower sort of English comic journalist. ‘ Des représen- 
tants de la race porcine’ (meaning thereby pigs) reads like a transla- 
tion from some sporting paper of the Pickwick generation. But we 
are not entitled to assume that M. Vincent takes his own prose 
seriously. The visitors’ book at the inn aforesaid (Roche-Béranger on 
Chamrousse) gives occasion for some fairly good diversion. M. Vincent 
seems to know English well, and one Englishman has won his ap- 
proval by writing in this book ‘ Dam (sic) the Germans!’ against some 
entries in ill-spelt German, and certainly in the worst possible taste, 
purporting—and, it is to be hoped, only purporting—to be made by 
Prussian officers of some standing. F. P. 


Le Alpi Occidentali nell’ Antichita : Nuove Rivelavioni. Pel Dott. 
Gio. Allais. (Turin: Bona.) 

The ethnology of the Alpine countries is an exceedingly interesting 
subject, to which justice has as yet hardly been done. Of the forty- 
eight Alpine tribes whose conquest by Augustus was recorded on the 
trophy whence Turbia took its name, by no means all have been locally 
identified—which alone shows how much is still to be learnt. The 
origin of many place-names, too, is still quite obscure, and a study of 
these in the intervals of climbing might throw valuable light on 
ethnological problems. Dr. Allais does not enter very much into this 
part of the question, but discusses rather the distribution of those 
tribes in the ‘Western Alps whose names have been recorded, with 
rome observations on their customs, social organisation, and so on. 
Whether he can sustain the claim made in his sub-title to have re- 
vealed any new information is a question which may be left for 
experts to decide. Incidentally he: discusses certain famous passages 
of the Alps, among them, of course, Hannibal’s, giving his verdict in 
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favour of Mont.Génévre.* His accuracy is not always above suspi- 
cion, as when he turns C. Plinius Secundus into ‘ C. Plinius II.’ (on 
the analogy, we presume, of a Vincent Philipon whom he mentions, 
who seems to have had a fancy for writing himself ‘2,000 Philipon), 
and some of his etymologies are undoubtedly wild. But his book 
is evidently one which all who are interested in the subject should 
read. 
Mittheilungen des D. O. A. V. 1891. 


Many of the points of interest in this publication have already been 
referred to in the pages of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 

Winter tours are becoming more frequent. The Riffler (10,560 
feet), in the Tuxer Kamm, was ascended on January 1, 1891; the 
Gross Glockner (12,460 feet) on December 27, and again on Decem- 
ber 29, 1890; the Habicht (10,742 feet), in Stubai, on December 25, 
1890; the Grand Paradis on January 25, 1891; the Adamello on 
February 25, 1891. The well-known Herr Merzbacher, in 1890, 
made a number of ascents in North Africa and the Pyrenees. Here 
he reached the Postillon de Nethon four times, but on each occasion 
was prevented by bad weather from reaching the summit of the Pic 
de Nethon. 

Sixteen new huts were opened in 1890. Of these the highest is the 
Refuge Vallot, at a height of 4,450 m. (14,600 feet), within one and a 
half hour of the summit of Mont Blanc. The greatest novelty is a 
hut built on the Ubelthal Ferner (Ridnaun), at a height of 3,400 m., 
by Professor C. Miiller, of Teplitz, which is lined with cork slabs, and 
is said to be both very dry and very warm.f The number of the 
refuges in the Alps now amounts to nearly 600, and many of them offer 
very superior accommodation. Such, for instance, are the Rifugio 
Vittorio Emmanuele, which is described as a ‘ palace,’ or the Dresden 
Hut in the Stubaithal. The Franz Senn Hut, near the Schwarzen- 
berg Joch (Stubai), has been taken over by the Innsbruck section of 
the D. O. A. V., who propose to construct a path to it which will be 
continued by the Section Amberg to their hut in the Sulzthal. 

The new hut, Erzherzog Johann, on the Adler’s Ruhe, was opened 
on June 29, 1891. About thirty persons were present. This hut and 
the fittings cost upwards of 5601. Amongst a number of new ascents 
is chronicled that of the Cima del Largo, in the Bergell Alps, by Herr 
v. Rydzewski. Was not this mountain ascended long ago by members 
of the Alpine Club ? ¢ 

Amongst mountain ascents by new routes, perhaps the most in- 
teresting 1s that of the Kleine Zinne from the north, by Dr. Hans 
Helversen, on July 28, 1890. To judge by the sketch, this seems 
to have been very difficult. From the Patern Sattel the party went 
round the north base of the peak, and ascended the couloir between 


* For a discussion of this question, see . lpine Journal, vol. xi. pp. 267 sqq. 

+ Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 558. 

¢ [Herr von Rydzewski’s Cima del Largo (3,188 m.) is a minor peak to the 
N. of Pizzo Bacone. Mr. Freshfield’s Cima del Largo (3,402 m., see Italian 
Alps, p. 77) seems to be now called C. del Castello. ] 
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the Grosse and Kleine Zinne nearly to its head. Here, turning left, 
they climbed along the base of the cliffs to a platform immediately 
under the summit. The ascent was then made by the left of the 
two cracks (Rinne) which traverse the almost vertical face. The 
climb was more difficult because Dr. Helversen had left his climbing- 
shoes (scarpetti) behind. The height of the final cliff appears to be 
about 300 feet. Dr. Helversen also effected, on July 30, 1890, the 
ascent of the Zwolferksfel from the Giralba Joch. 

Two interesting Jubilees have recently been celebrated.* The 
veteran Professor F. Simony, whose name is inseparably connected 
with the Dachstein Group, made his first visit to the Karl Hisfeld in 
September 1840, and his latest in September 1890, at the age of 77. 
His prophecies about the glacier have been fulfilled. It is rapidly melt- 
ing away, and the final tongue, separated from the upper portion by a 
cliff, is only a heap of rapidly dissolving fragments. The first ascent of 
the Gross Venediger was made by Dr. Anton v. Ruthner, Freiherr v. 
Gravenegg, and others, on September 3, 1841.f These two gentle- 
men are the only survivors of the party, and they were present on the 
occasion of the Jubilee in 1891. They both came with a numerous 
party to the Kursinger Hut (8,714 feet), in the Obersulzbach Thal, on 
September 2, 1891, but did not join in the ascent of the Gross 
Venediger, which was made on September 3 by upwards of one hundred 
persons. 

The exploration of the grottoes of the Reka, near S. Canzian, was 
resumed in 1890, and a further distance of 14 kilometre (2 mile) was 
explored. In the course of this the largest hall yet seen was dis. 
covered, 1,000 feet in length, 70-100 feet broad, and 200 feet high. 
It is called the Rinaldini Dom. At the twenty-fourth waterfall was a 
Jake whose exit was only found by floating corks with lights upon 
them. The outflow was by a small arch, which barely afforded a 
passage to the boats. This.led into another great hall and another 
Jake, at whose end the ‘stream was completely blocked by a great ac- 
cumulation of small wood (Reisig). The stream was, however, re- 
gained by a passage above, but progress was soon stopped by a third 
lake without any apparent exit. This was on October 5, 1891. Since 
that time the attention of Section ‘ Kustenland’ has been directed to 
making the caverns more accessible. The small band of workers who 
have tor years devoted the intervals of business to the work of 
exploration, has just lost one of its most zealous members, Bergrath A. 
Hanke, who died December 3, 1891. 

At Ober-Urem, about five miles above S. Canzian, the Reka loses a 
part of its water through cracks in its bed. When the water is low, 
the millers of S, Canzian increase their supply by partially filling up 
the cracks. The corporation of Trieste, which has long been anxious 
for a good water-supply, proposes to stop up these cracks entirely, and 
to construct an aqueduct from Ober-Urem to bring water into the 
town. The authorities of the: Siid-Bahn’ object to the plan, asserting 
that the water which passes through the cracks in the bed of the Reka 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 349. ¢ Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 556. 
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supplies the springs at Aurisina (between Trebich and the Timavo), 
from which they obtain a water-supply. To test the question, a 
quantity (10 kilo = 22} Ibs.) of fluorescein and (6 kilo = 134 Ibs.) 
of caustic soda was put into the Reka at Ober-Urem on June 12, 1891, 
at 8.30 p.m. Observers were stationed to watch from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
on June 13 at the Lindenhohle, near Trebich (the stream in which is 
supposed to be the Reka), at the springs of Aurisina, and at the mouth 
of the Timavo (near Monfalcone). No discoloration, however, was 
observed at any of these places. An independent observer, however, 
who was sent to the S. Canzian grottoes, discovered that the progress 
of the discoloured water was much slower than was expected. The 
discoloration did not reach the entrance of the grottoes until 6.45 a.m. — 
on June 13, having thus taken ten hours to traverse less than five 
miles. In the cavern itself the coloured water advanced only 1 kilom. 
(5 furlongs) in 1} hour. The green colour remained intense for six 
hours, Further experiments will therefore be necessary to settle the 
Inatter. 

The greater number of the accidents in the year 1891 have been 
noticed in the ‘ Alpine Journal.’* Most of them, as the editor remarks, 
might have occurred on Dartmoor as well asin the Alps. For some 
of them the system of marking routes now so much in vogue is to 
some extent responsible. Herr Holst on August 13, 1891, started 
alone from Moistrana to cross the shoulder of the Terglon by the 
Deschmann Hut to Bad Veldes. He wore shves without nails, carried 
only an umbrella, and was very insufficiently supplied with pro- 
visions. He passed the Deschmann Hut, and then seems to have 
missed the way and followed a track (also marked) which descends 
by a difficult footpath into the Vratathal. Here the body was found 
on September 4. It was in a sitting posture. One shoe was off and the 
other untied, and he had plainly died from exhaustion or some kind of 
fit. A similar accident occurred on the Hochkénig. Herr Edgar 
Krickl (Wien) ascended the mountain from Mitterberg on August 19, 
1891, and was not again seen alive. The body was found on September 8 
in a sitting position in a hollow of the rocks. His knapsack was 
beside him, and he had evidently taken shelter from a storm; had, itis 
supposed, fallen asleep, and been frozen to death. On September 20, 
1891, two tourists perished on the Glirnisch, but no particulars are 
given. The bodies of Paganini and Leusch, who were lost on the 
Saintes in October, 1890, were found in June, 1891, in the Schwarzen 
Tobel. The body of Paganini was in a sitting posture leaning 
against a rock. His ice-axe and overcoat lay beside him; both hands 
were in his pockets. He was sheltering from the storm which sur- 
prised them, and had fallen into a fatal sleep. The rope round his 
budy led the searchers to a snow bed, in which the body of Leusch was 
found. These accidents show us how essential is the advice given by 
Mr. J. H. Wicks ¢ at the close of his paper to weigh carefully your 


own and your companion’s powers, and to keep a sharp look-out on 
the weather. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 539. t Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 343. 
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The shelter huts which are now so numerous, and which s0 
materially lighten the labour of ascents, are generally provided with 
a box to receivethe payments of visitors for the use of the building. 
There are also in many cases supplies of tinned meats and 
other luxuries which are paid for in the same way. These tempta- 
tions have led in various cases to the breaking open and plundering 
of the huts. It is very difficuit to detect the burglar, and such offences 
will probably become more common. It would seem much better 
that the supplies and boxes (if necessary) to receive the payments 
should be deposited at the nearest inn below the hut. The payments 
would be entered in a book and the landlord would make himself 
responsible. The making of ways up mountains and the marking ot 
them continues to flourish. In Tyrol in the neighbourhood of centres 
like Innsbruck, Botzen, Trent, or Rovereto, there is hardly a walk that 
is not painted. Where the marking consists of a row of several 
colours it is important to keep in mind the order of the colours. The 
whole tendency is to destroy the independence of the climber, at least 
in all the ordinary excursions. Again, in the making of paths it is no 
doubt a good thing to improve a passage over a difficult spot; but it 
should be done judiciously. There are mountains which have been 
thus improved (!) which are less easy than they were at first. A 
notable case is the Serles Spitze, on which there was only one real 
difficulty—a cliff 12 or 14 feet high, where there used to be a ladder, 
for which a stone staircase was substituted about five yearsago. At 
present the ascent of this mountain by the new path is decidedly less 
easy than it was twenty years ago. J 


Mittheilungen des D. O. A. V., 1892. Nos. 1-6. 


Herr G. Merzbacher contributes a series of articles on his tour in 
the Caucasus. He thinks that the difficulties of transport, &c., have 
been underrated, rather than overrated, by previous explorers. He 
was accompanied by Herr L. Purtscheller and the guides Johann 
Kehrer and Johann Unterweger, of Kals. The principal expeditions 
were as follows: On July 19 they bivouacked on the S.E. flank of 
Uschba, at a height of 2,460 m. (8,060 feet), to attempt the S. peak. 
Owing to bad weather, the start was not made until July 24, a little 
before 1 am. At 8.380 they reached a rock ridge which divides the 
glacier into two branches—one excessively steep, which led by a 
couloir to a gap in the upper ridge; the other terribly crevassed. 
They chose the former, and gained the couloir by a hazardous traverse 
under an icefall. The couloir was very steep (60°-70°), and required 
constant step-cutting. A strong wind blew the snow and ice into their 
faces. At 19.30 the gap was reached (4,512 m.—14,800 feet). It 
was bitterly cold; the rocks above were overhanging and coated with 
ice. They doubted if the rocks could be ascended, even in fine weather. 
They turned back at 11, and found the descent of the couloir even 
more difficult than the ascent. The bivouac was not reached until 
9.30 P.M. 

On August 18 they ascended Elbruz from a bivouac on the N. 
flank (3,550 m. = 11,643 feet). Starting at 1.15 a.m., the summit 
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was reached at 9.50. The cold was so severe that no observations 
could be taken. They left at 10.30, and reached the bivouac at 2 p.m. 
The most difficult expedition was the ascent of the northern and 
central peaks of Dongusorun. The southern peak of this mountain 
had been ascended from the S. side by Messrs. Donkin and Fox, and 
the party convinced themselves during their ascent of Elbruz that the 
only route was by the N. ridge. On August 21 they started from a 
bivouac (2,850 m. = 9,514 feet) at 2.40 a.m. A rock ridge was 
followed for two hours, then snow and glacier slopes. At 5.45 a rock 
ridge was gained which abuts right against the peak. This ridge was 
narrow and broken by all sorts of obstacles. It was worse than any- 
thing Herr Merzhbacher had ever encountered. The rocks were 
covered with powdery snow, slightly frozen. Herr Merzbacher, who 
was last, broke through at a bad place, lost his balance, and slipped 
down the full length of the rope. Fortunately Kehrer, who was in 
front, was able to hold him. Immediately below the peak the ridge 
rose steeply in a series of smooth bossed rocks, covered with snow and 
ice. The ascent of these was plainly difficult and dangerous; a 
couloir which offered an alternative route was only to be reached by a 
dangerous traverse. Meanwhile Unterweger had climbed the first cliff, 
and thought it would be better farther up. The rest followed, to find 
things only got worse—advance was doubtful, retreat impossible. 
The ascent of 120 m. (393 feet) took two hours, and not for a moment 
were they out of danger. When the upper snow-slopes were reached 
they sank in deep, but it seemed an easy promenade to the N. peak, and 
along a broad ridge to the central peak (4,452 m. = 14,603 feet), 
which was reached at noon. There was a bitter north-west wind, 
which allowed only a few observations to be taken. The descent was 
effected by another route, and was attended with all sorts of difficulties. 
Not until 10 p.m. did they leave the moraine of the glacier at the head 
of the Nakra Valley, and sank exhausted on the first grassy spot. 
The cold compelled them to move at 1.30 p.m. They crossed the ridge 
into the Dongusorun Valley at 6 a.m., and reached their bivouac at 
10 a.m. Thirty-one hours, of which five hours were halts (three and 
a half being the night’s rest). Continuous bad weather drove Herr 
Purtscheller away on September 18. The guides remained with Herr 
Merzbacher. On September 29 a reconnaissance was made with the 
view of ascending Kasbek from the N. The ascent was effected on 
September 30, in twelve hours, and owing to favourable circumstances 
the descent took only four and a half hours. The final excursion was 
the first ascent of Gimarai-Choch (4,577 m.=15,012 feet), to the west 
of Kasbek, on October 4. Starting at 12.30 a.m., the suinmit was 
reached at 9.50 a.m. Further tours were hindered by bad weather. 
A number (about twenty) of bronze and silver coins, chiefly Augustus 
and Diocletian, are said to have been discovered under tlie ice (sic) 
near the Col St. Theodule. This proves that the passage was used in 
Roman times and was then probably free from ice (?). [Did some 
modern collector lose the bag in a crevasse on his passage ? ] 

In a book by Olaus Magnus, on the implements used by the Nor- 
wegiaus on their mountains in the sixteenth century, we see the ruder 
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utensils which grew into the present Alpine equipment (Steigeisen, &c.) 
—wooden soles set with spikes and strapped across the foot, long poles 
with a spike and hook, ropes and axes, &c. 

No less than five bears were shot in the Trentino, in the winter of 
1891-2—three full-grown (two being male, and one female), and two 
cubs. For the male bears a reward of about 30 gulden (2/. 10s.) is 
paid; for the female, 40 gulden (3. 8s.); for the cubs, about half. 
The number shot in this district of late years averages about thirteen 
in ten years. J. S. 


Scenska Turistforeningens Aarsskrift for Aar 1892. 


Though the adventures and explorations which are so well recorded 
in the Swedish annual partake more of a sub-Alpine than of an 
Alpine character, there is yet much of especial interest to be gleaned 
by mountaineers who peruse its 400 pages. The enthusiastic Swedes 
wisely devote the bulk of their energy to the exploration of the wild 
region in Swedish Lapland, about lat. 67°, where, in addition to the 
serrated ridges of Sulitalma, and the large glacier Salajekna, which 
gives birth to the icy river Lairo, there are many other weird moun- 
tain ranges which are yet all but unknown. Six comfortable wooden 
huts have recently been erected in this wide district, which will prove 
to be a great boon to the traveller. Amongst other delightful papers, 
there is one on the Lapp ‘gammer ’—tents and huts—with illustra- 
tions of the details of construction of the framework of birch wood, 
which shows great ingenuity in combining the necessary strength with 
lightness. These ‘gammer’ are covered with reindeer-skin, birch- 
bark, sods, or wood, and some of them, when finished, may decidedly 
be termed picturesque, if not comfortable. There is a good paper on 
tourists’ provisions, and general kit for the wilds. Others deal with 
Alpine botany. One describes a winter journey in Lapland. The 
subject of another is that of canoeing in Sweden, the writer of which 
is a thorough enthusiast, who possesses the happy knack of instilling 
some of his own enthusiasm into the breasts of his readers. He says 
that ‘good humour need never be taken on a canoe voyage, as one 
gets it on the way.’ The true sportsman, of course, always holds this 
maxim to be true, however much he may suffer disappointment. We 
heartily congratulate our Swedish friends upon the production of an 
annual which in every respect does credit to their Turist Férening, 
which now numbers over 4,500 members, and more especially to the 
editor and the writers of many most delightful papers, which deal 
with a most interesting country, so far but little known to the 


mountaineers and tourists who may yet wish to ‘try Lapland.’ 
W.C.S. 
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THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 


Tue following letter has been forwarded to us for publication :— 

Dear Waymper,—lIt is with diffidence that I venture to criticise 
an expert, but I know you will not take amiss a few remarks on your 
‘Use of the Aneroid Barometer,’ which I have read with attention, as 
well as the interesting stories of the ascents. 

There is no doubt that an aneroid barometer cannot be considered 
as an instrument of absolute precision. In comparing it with a mer- 
curial barometer it has the same defects, only more complicated, as a 
spring balance compared with an accurate pair of scales. In the 
aneroid there is, first, the elasticity of the metal vacuum-box, which is 
liable to be fatigued by the changing pressure; and, next, there is the 
chance of derangement of either of the levers by which the index is 
worked, with the further possibility of an imperfect adjustment of the 
spring, which professes to compensate for temperature. Hence we have 
the irregular variations in the index error, which you have endeavoured 
to systematise in your carefully-worked experiments; but, from the 
construction of the instrument, they can never be entirely accounted 
for, and when the changes of pressure are excessive they are liable to 
become considerable. 

I have frequently worked, though I have never observed, with the 
aneroid at heights much above 11,000 feet, and up to that elevation 
have been astonished at its accuracy. I have never noted an error 
reaching three millimetres (say, one-tenth of an inch) in either of the 
three instruments I possess; but the elasticity of the vacuum-box will 
scarcely admit of the expansion required for lower pressures. My 
instruments consist of one full-sized, one three inches in diameter, and 
one watch-size. This last, though it was specially made for me with 
the greatest care, is, I find, the least trustworthy. I doubt whether an 
aneroid, with face less than three inches in diameter, can be scaled 
accurately for a height above 5,000 feet. 

With your remarks on this point I entirely agree, as also on the 
inadvisability of trusting to the scale of feet, as marked on some 
aneroids, which at most can give an approximate height. 

It would be rash for anyone, taking original altitudes, to do so, 
when depending solely on the aneroid. Without doubt, in portability 
and facility of observation without loss of time, the aneroid has a 
great advantage over any instrument for taking the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and for measuring the difference of level of contigucus 
stations it is especially convenient; but the index error should be 
ascertained and allowed for from time to time, and under various pres- 
sures. ‘This can only be done by comparison with the mercurial baro- 
meter or the boiling-point thermometer, which, in my judgment, serves 
equally well, and is unduly depreciated by you. ? 

It 1s only indirectly that the height is given by the barometer, being 
deduced from the atmospheric pressure. So, too, with the boiling- 
point, the height is calculated from the tension of the vapour—that is, 
from the temperature at which the force of the steam becomes equal 
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to the superincumbent atmospheric pressure. The same errors in the 
computation will affect both, the two most inevitable being the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the temperature of the intervening column of 
air, and also the amount of moisture contained in it. The mean of the 
upper and lower thermometer readings is usually taken to give an esti- 
mate of the first; but I think a better result is got by assuming a fall 
of 1° Fahr. for every 320 feet of rise. 

To ascertain the amount of moisture, hygrometric observations are 
necessary; but, even with these, the distribution and transmission of 
vapour in the air is too uncertain to make it worth while to use the 
somewhat complicated formula which professes to give this small 
correction. 

In order to attain accuracy with a boiling-point observation more 
than one thermometer should be used, and more than one boiling should 
be made with each thermometer. For myself, I use, first, two ther- 
mometers with the degrees over-lapping in sequence. The degrees 
(Fahrenheit) are divided into tenths, nearly a millimetre in length, and 
these, with the eye and a lens, I can readily divide again into ten parts, 
so as to read to a hundredth of a degree Fahr. I also use, at 
the same time, a second thermometer, which has the degrees divided 
into fifths, which I am able again to divide with the eye. The thermo- 
meter, when new, will have a small and varying index error, owing to 
the dilatation of the glass bulb. This will settle permanently with time 
and use. The index corrections of my thermometer, made by Casella, 
are—for the two in sequence, + 0°04 and — 0°16, and for the other 
— 0°06. If the two boils do not coincide, at least within 0°-02, I 
discard the observation. It is, of course, essential to take care that 
the bulbs are placed in the steam, not in the water, and that only just 
sufficient to reach of the thermometer stem projects above the rubber- 
stopper, also that the steam freely escapes by the hole in the chimney. 
It is only while vapour is free to expand indefinitely, as in an open 
vessel, that the temperature can never exceed ebullition. Ina closed 
vessel, or even when the pressure of the rubber-stopper holding the 
tube is considerable, so that the vapour cannot escape ireely, the 
temperature may be higher. 

You say that you boiled water at seventeen stations, but always 
found the temperature too high. This may have been owing to the 
last-mentioned cause, or possibly there may have been impurities in the 
water to raise its temperature. Care must also be taken that the flame 
does not unduly heat the metal vessel, and that the thermometer bulb 
is not in contact with the metal. It seems to me probable that if the 
air is moist, especially to the degree of saturation, the vapour would 
linger, as if unwilling to contribute to the already over-charged atmo- 
sphere, and this cause might fractionally raise the bviling-point. 
Perhaps you have considered this. Lastly, care must be taken in the 
reading to avoid parallax, by keeping the eye exactly on the level of 
the mercury surface when the column becomes stationary. 

The mercurial barometer, in addition to its cumbrous form and 
liability to fracture, has its own weak points, the principal one being 
the not improbable admission of a bleb of air above the mercury 
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column, as a consequence of the bumping and rough usage to which it 
is exposed. 

I entirely agree with you that everyone who has had much experi- 
ence of the boiling-point thermometer on the top of a mountain will 
have often had to curse the expenditure of time and lucifers which has 
failed to procure a satisfactory result ; but as an adjunct to correct the 
reading of the aneroid I have found it invaluable. The comparison 
may be made leisurely and carefully in a room at the lower station, or, 
when the circumstances are favourable, on an elevated mountain. 

Years ago, in the Pyrenees, I had frequent occasion to compare the 
aneroid, zeometer, and mercurial barometer, and always found the 
results to tally fairly well. The aneroid was full size (43 inches 
diameter), by Bianchi, of Toulouse. The scale was divided, of course, 
in millimetres, descending to 520 mm. (= 20°55 inches). 

I much regret that you have not found yourself at liberty to adopt 
the metrical system, which I suppose was in vogue in Ecuador. You 
would have found it much more convenient and have saved yourself a 
world of trouble. At or about the sea level, at the mean temperature 
of, say, 12° C., a fall of 1 mm. in the barometer may be taken to denote 
ariseof 14m. For a speedy estimate of the height, I find the annexed 
diagram, which fits into the lid of the aneroid case, very convenient. 


The figures nearest the centre represent the height of the barometer, 
and the figures in the section under it give the equivalent in metres, 
answering to that height, on the ring nearest cvinciding with the 
temperature, which is given along the horizontal radius in degrees 
centigrade. Multiply the number of metres so obtained by the interval 
in millimetres, and tenths of the barometer, as shown between the two 
stations, to obtain the height of rise or fall. 

I appreciate your notice of the gentleman in the Midland counties, 
though I hope in your barometer observations you were more strict to 
the truth. You seem to have strung several facts together, and hung 
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them upon one peg to make a pretty tale; as, though my dogs did once 
dismount a curate, I was never in England had up before the ‘ beaks’ 
on account of them. However, you see [have taken my revenge in 
inflicting this upon you. I am, yours truly, 

CHARLES PackE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEetin@ of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 2, 1892, Mr. Horace WaLker, President, 
in the chair. 

Messrs. Arthur Bird, E. A. Fitzgerald, A. F. de Fonblanque, A. P. 
Harper, J. E. Koecher, Major-General H. C. N. Blanckley, Lieut. 
Hon. C. G. Bruce, and Conte EF’. Lurani were balloted for, and elected 
members of the Club. 

The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer presented the accounts for the 
year 1891, which were unanimously passed. 

Mr. J. H. Gipson read a paper, ‘ The Eastern Aréte of the Meije.’ 
A short discussion followed in which the President, Messrs, Morse, 
Mathews, and Conway took part, and the proceedings ‘terminated with 
a cordial vote of thanks. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on fie 
evening of Tuesday, March 1, Mr. Horace Wa tker, President, in the 
chair. 

Messrs, P. Fletcher and C. B. Heberden were balloted for and 
elected members of the Club. 

The PresipEnT referred to the loss sustained by the Club through 
the death of Mr. E, L. Ames, one of the founders of the Club, and a 
contributor to ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ 

The Rev. Georce Broke read a paper, ‘A Fortnight round Saas,’ 
for which an unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to him. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on 
Tuesday evening, April 5, Mr. Horace Wavker, President, in the 
chair. 

One candidate, Dr. Ludwig Darmstaedter, was balloted for, and 
elected a member of the Club. 

The PreEsiDENT announced the death of another distinguished 
member, Mr. John Murray, who had belonged to the Club since 1858, 
and had always taken a keen interest in Alpine matters, and whose 
loss would be much regretted. He was the publisher of many Alpine 
books, and all who had seen the last edition of his Guide to the Alps 
would agree that it was a most valuable work. 

With regard to his remarks made at the General Meeting in 
December, in reference to the base of the Club Rooms, the President 
mentioned that negotiations with the landlord had taken place, and 
that it had been decided to continue the tenancy at the same rental as 
before for two years (with the option of a third year) from September 1, 
1892. 
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He further announced that the Index to the ‘ Alpine Journal’ was 
now completed and in the printers’ hands, and that he hoped it would 
shortly be distributed to the members. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Whymper for having 
presented the Club with a copy of his new work, ‘ Travels amongst 
the Great Andes of the Equator.’ 

Mr. W. DP. Haskett-Smita read a paper, ‘ Climbing in Cumberland,’ 
illustrated by a number of excellent sketches, at the conclusion of 
which a short discussion took place, in which the President and 
Messrs. Butler, Slingsby, Wilson, Solly, Carr, and Schuster took part. 
The few members who had made the ascent of the Pillar Rock by the 
new route up the face from Ennerdale agreed that it was a most diffi- 
cult climb which could hardly be recommended. The President 
congratulated Mr. Haskett-Smith on his numerous daring climbs in 
Cumberland and on his excellent paper, and the meeting terminated 
with a hearty vote of thanks. 


THE 
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CLIMBING IN CUMBERLAND. 
By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, Tuesday, April 5, 1892.) 


may well be thought a hopeless task to interest the 

members of this Club in such an everyday matter ag 
the English Fells, or to invest with any sort of dignity a 
subject so exceedingly small of scale. There is, moreover, a 
twofold difficulty; half the Club know much more about my 
subject than I do myself, and the other half will not believe 
that any pleasure can be got out of climbing at only two or 
three thousand feet above the sea. The latter may, perhaps, 
pardon something to my patriotism, and look with leniency 
upon an attempt to encourage a home industry. For Lake- 
land there is none of the romance which surrounds explorers 
of the Caucasus or Himalaya—they are the tiger-slayers of 
our craft; my position is rather that of the humbler class of 
naturalists who bide at home and patiently investigate the 
social system of the ant, or the private habits of the domestic 
flea. There was a time, and that not so many years ago, 
when it was popularly supposed that there was only one 
climb in Lakeland, but that one climb was of so utterly grue- 
some a character that no onecould attempt it, and yet preserve 
areputation for sanity. Striding Edge is still there. It is still 
gazed upon by every tourist who ‘climbs the dark brow of 
the mighty Helvellyn’; but its interest to the climber of to- 
day is purely antiquarian. Sharp Edge on Saddleback was 
next discovered ; but its reputation was short-lived, and since 
then the Pillar Rock has been the only climb of which the 
outer world knows anything. In fact, the stay-at-home 
reader is apt to draw for himself a picture of Lakeland 
which might fairly represent a certain square within a 
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hundred miles of this room—namely, as one magnificent 
monolith, rising from a picturesque, but rather uneven piece 
of ground, with bits of water here and there, invaded from 
time to time by noisy and malodorous mobs. They might 
almost add to the parallel that it is closely connected with 
national art, and to some extent overlooked by the Alpine 
Club. Yet among the most assiduous frequenters of our 
English fells are men at the sound of whose names the un- 
conquered peaks of Caucasus and Himalaya tremble with 
affright; for, just.as the true lover of poetry is not always in 
the mood for the loftiest style of all, so the true mountaineer 
knows that, though you cannot have an epic without a 
certain bulk, a mountain of many thousand feet is not 
necessarily an epic, for it may turn out to be a prize-poem ; 
while among hills of modest elevation he will generally find 
climbs which are in effect smart and stimulating epigrams. 
And among our fells we have some very good epigrams 
indeed, for they conform strictly to the old definition, and 
are precisely bee-like—short, with some sweetness and some 
sting. 

All the best climbing lies round Wastdale Head; to that 

spot a happy chance directed me, and this was how it came 
about. 

One summer, many years ago, I had agreed to join two 
reading parties. The arrangements for one of these fell to 
me. None of us had ever been to the lakes or heard the very 
name of Wastdale Head; but we procured the Ordnance map 
of Cumberland, found that there was on it a sombre region 
thronged with portentous shadows ; found out that there was 
an inn at a spot which seemed the centre of all this gloom, 
and finally engaged rooms at Dan Tyson’s for a month. 
Long after this was settled, the other party, which had talked 
of Scotland or Wales, suddenly veered round and pitched 
upon the same spot. Thus it came about that my first visit 
to Wastdale lasted over two months. The dale was at that 
time divided into two hostile camps. Will Ritson had just 
given up the inn to Dan Tyson, while the farmhouse was 
kept by ‘ Dame’ Tyson, of ‘ fratching’ memory. She supplied 
no meat but mutton, and no drink but milk, and pointed the 
finger of scorn at the old beer-bottles and beef-bones outside 
the rival establishment, testifying to the disgraceful luxuries 
which prevailed within. The name of the farm being ‘ Raw- 
head,’ we used to refer to this standing feud by the name of 
one of childhood’s heroes, ‘Rawhead and Bloody Bones.’ 
My first month was at Rawhead, and this was a great stroke 
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of luck, for here we found and became acquainted with Mr. 
F. H. Bowring, in whose mind we soon found an exhaustive 
catalogue of every rock and every gully in the county. For 
eight hours in every day we absorbed Aristotle and Plato; 
for six or seven we scoured the surrounding fells, and 
climbed furiously. In this way we soon began to develop a 
fine taste in gills. It is one great merit of a climb if it 
clearly defines itself. When A makes a climb, he wants B, 
C, and D to have the full benefit of every single obstacle with 
which he himself met; while B, C, D are equally anxious to 
say that they followed the exact line which Mr. A found so 
difficult, and thought it perfectly easy. And this is why so 
many of our climbs are gills. If you climb just to amuse 
yourself you can wander vaguely over a face of rock; but if 
you want to describe your climb to others, it saves a lot of 
trouble if you can say :—‘ There, that’s our gully! Stick to 
it all the way up.’ 

And really there are few places where gully climbing in 
all its branches can be more readily learnt. Gullies with 
vertical walls and well-nigh vertical backs are to be found 
on almost every fell. Many, even of the shorter gullies, con- 
tain exquisitely artistic pitches. Deep Guill, for instance, 
already described in the Journal,* contains two remarkable 
ones in the space of some fifty yards; while those of Pavey 
Ark, Great End, Doe Crag, and The Screes could not easily be 
matched anywhere. 

Of climbs which are not in gullies, the Pillar takes the 
first place, and surely it would not be easy to find anywhere 
a piece of rock which contains so rich a variety of climbing. 
It has no obviously easy side, and at many points of it climb- 
ing may be found as difficult as anyone is likely to require. 
The west side was first done in 1826, the east about 1860, 
the south in 1882, and the north in 1891. Even in 1826 it 
must have been pretty well known, for a local paper of that 
date says that it had been ‘ attempted by thousands before,’ 
a statement which, considering the paucity of visitors to 
Ennerdale, would, if literally true, carry back the art of the 
rock climber to a very remote period. 

Next to the Pillar in popularity stands Mickledoor, the 
passage from the Pikes to Scafell, bristling with good climbs, 
among which are Deep Gill and the ‘ Deep Gill Pinnacle’ or 
‘Scafell Pillar.’ , 

Then there is Great Gable with its fine precipice towards 

* See Alpine Journal, vol. xiii. pp. 93, 178. 
L 2 
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Ennerdale, and facing Wastdale with Great Napes, which, 
besides two capital ridge-climbs, contains the curious Napes 
Needle so frequently photographed. 

In those days we were heretical in our attitude towards 
the use of the rope. Not having one ourselves, we were 
inclined to scoff at those who had; and in the gall of bitter- 
ness we classed ropes with spikes and ladders, as a means by 
which bad climbers were enabled to go where none but the 
best climbers had any business to be. The real truth is that, 
till you are hardened to it, it requires much more nerve to 
climb with the rope than without it. 

In those days we used the rope once and only once; but 
it will possibly be thought that the deed deserved but little 
grace of congruity. There were two of us, and each felt 
that he was doing a very mean and shabby thing. It is not 
uncommon to see ropes borne as an ‘honourable addition,’ 
and openly, not to say ostentatiously. With us it was 
different ; we wore it like monks doing secret penance, and, 
concealing our shame under our coats, sneaked away to our 
climb and roped. If we had been a pair of jockeys conspir- 
ing to do the same thing, we could not have thought it a 
more disgraceful proceeding; and so completely unnerved 
were we by the sense of iniquity that when we began the 
descent (which was sufficiently nasty) there was quite a 
scramble for precedence. ‘Thus conscience doth make 
cowards of us all! 

But there are crimes of blacker dye than that of not 
using the rope; and to one of them we should then have 
had to plead guilty. 

Several hundred years ago there lived in the west country 
a worthy knight, as to whose sanity doubts arose. The 
record of the inquisition then held shows that the charges 
made against him were short but sufficient :—‘habuit se 
diu in lamentabili continentia et per se libenter ambulavit ;’ 
‘he was distressingly abstemious for a long while and en- 
joyed walking by himself.’ We were far madder than the old 
knight, for we lived on mutton for a month, and sometimes 
went out climbing by ourselves. 

These heresies such of us as have not given up climbing 
have long since abjured. Perhaps the first thing which 
tended to my ultimate conversion was a little incident on 
the Pillar. There were only two of us, my youngest brother 
being the other, and we were on our way down after an 
unsuccessful attempt on the Face. We had of course to 
overcome many obstacles then, which better knowledge of 
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the rock has since rendered avoidable, and we had reached 
a point a good bit higher than had been reached before, and 
as high as any reached since, up to the day when the whole 
climb was accomplished last year. We had had nearly 
enough of it and it was getting late. So we decided to ven- 
ture on a quicker descent beside the Nose. This way quite 
justified our expectation, and in less than an hour we were 
again standing safely on the terrace. The descent, however, 
was what a French guide would call ‘bien rapide,’ in every 
sense, and lay chiefly down long, steep slopes of smooth 
rock. It was in getting down to these slopes that one of us 
nearly came to grief. A long slab lay on edge parallel to 
the wall from which it had been cleft and at the top of a 
precipitous slope. It was necessary to pass along to the end 
of this slab and then to round a corner. This would have 
been easy; but it so happened that at the very corner a 
block not unlike a milestone had fallen upright into the gap 
and quite stopped the way. My plan was to lie prone and 
push my feet backwards over the block, so as to drop off as 
soon as my chest was well over the top of it. My hips were 
just over and I was beginning to think of choosing my drop 
when to my horror I found that instead of being firmly 
wedged as I had supposed, the huge stone had merely rested 
by its weight (more than a ton) and was coming over with 
me! My first idea was to pull frantically with my arms 
and force the mass back into equilibrium. It was like try- 
ing to straighten the Tower of Pisa. 

The rock came slowly over, checked every now and then 
by the friction of some excrescence, the pressure increasing 
frightfully with every minute of inclination. Meanwhile, 
the jagged top was buried in my waistcoat and the weight 
of my legs and body made it hopeless to disentangle myself. 
My fingers were numb with the long strain, my arms 
seemed to be slowly drawn out of the shoulders. It was a 
matter of only two or three seconds more, and I called out to 
my brother to go down as we had come up, and to go slowly 
as he would have to go alone. But at that instant an idea 
struck me. Letting go with my right hand I rolled over on 
my left side, wrenched my waistcoat free of the stone and 
hung over the precipice by my left hand only. If the stone 
did not fall quickly I was lost. It seemed to hesitate, but 
then came slowly over. My right hand seizing the tottering 
mass and weighing heavily upon it eased for a moment the 
strain upon my left; then as the great stone dipped for its 
first plunge my right foot swinging up on to it, and kicking 
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viciously downwards gave sufficient upward impetus to 
enable my right hand once more to clutch the hold above. 
It was a near thing; but a moment later I swung into the 
cleft just vacated by the stone. My arms were benumbed, 
my lungs empty, my mind an utter blank. I felt, rather 
than heard, my late enemy thundering down into the valley, 
and meanwhile some one near me grunting and gasping out, 
‘ autis—epeita— pedonde—kulindeto—laas—anaides.’? The 
grunter was myself! 


ZERMATT AND THE BREITHORN IN 1830: FROM THE DIARY 
OF THE Haru oF MINTO. 


Aug. 25.—From Sion, after buying worsted gloves, coloured 
spectacles for those who had not already provided them, a 
provision of cord, and black worsted stockings, and sausages, 
we proceeded to Tourtemagne, where we slept. Here we 
saw a forest of considerable extent on fire. It had been 
burning for several days, and notwithstanding the efforts 
of some hundred persons it was obvious that it would con- 
sume all that remained to leeward. Like the other hills 
that bound the right side of the Valais, this was very pre- 
cipitous, and the burning trees and logs rolling down carried 
the fire to all parts of the forest below them, and even 
created some alarm for the fate of a village considerably 
below the boundary of the forest. 

Aug. 26.—The guides went on early, and we followed them 
about 7 o’clock. Between 8 and 9 o’clock we reached Visp. 
Our party consisted of the following persons :—Mr. Hild- 
yard, William,* and myself; Joseph Marie Coutet t was chief 
guide; Julian Devoussoud, Michel Devoussoud, Jean Michel 
Cachat, Mathieu Balmat, Michel Balmat, David Coutet, 
Alexis Devoussoud, and Ambroise Paccard. It would have 
been difficult to collect a more gallant company of adven- 
turers than we had about us; indeed, most of our com- 
panions are men celebrated for their adventures, and had 
been selected by Coutet as the élite of the Chamouniards, 
upon whose courage and skill he could the best rely in any 
dangers or difficulties we might have to encounter. Our 
leader, Coutet himself, is unquestionably the most enter- 


* The late Earl of Minto, then a boy of sixteen. 
¢ Lord Minto’s spelling of proper names, both of persons and places, 
has been retained. 
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prising of the enterprising race of men for which the valley 
of Chamounix is so remarkable. He is the son of old Marie 
Coutet, a favourite guide of Saussure, who lived beyond the 
age of eighty, without an ache or an ailment, after having 
slept about half his life out of doors on the mountains. The 
last time I saw old Marie was in 1822; he was then upwards 
of seventy, and had just come in from an expedition on the 
mountains in search of crystals, having remained out several 
days and nights until his provisions were exhausted. His 
son Joseph, our leader, has been nine times on the summit 
of Mont Blanc, and has made ten unsuccessful attempts to 
ascend. He was the leader of Hamel’s unfortunate attempt, 
in which three guides were lost, and his undaunted courage 
displayed itself in his offer to proceed after he had been 
extricated from the crevice in which his companions had 
perished, and into which he and Julien Devoussoud were 
also carried by the avalanche which caused the catastrophe. 
He is the only Chamouniard who had visited the summit of 
the Monte Rosa,* to which he conducted Mr. Herschell in 1822, 
and it was on this account, in addition to his other merits, 
that I had long since engaged him to officiate as my chief 
guide, whenever I might be able to attempt my long pro- 
jected visit to the Monte Rosa. 

Next to Joseph Coutet, I should be disposed to rate Julien 
Devoussoud as the man to whom the conduct of a difficult 
expedition might be most safely confided ; he is also a most 
attentive and obliging guide. His brother Michel is also a 
singularly active and intelligent person when he likes to 
embark in any enterprise. Coutet’s brother David keeps the 
pavilion at the Montanvert, and is not a regularly enrolled 
guide; but he generally makes one in his brother’s most 
arduous adventures, and is quite worthy of his descent from 
old Marie. He was one of Hamel’s party, as was also 
Mathieu Balmat, the son of old Pierre Balmat, Saussure’s 
chief guide. Being a man of great strength, Mathieu was 
alone of all the party able to keep his ground when the 
avalanche overwhelmed them, which he did by driving his 
pole deeply into the firm snow below. He was thrown down 
and turned over upon his face, but he kept hold of his 
pole, and remained clinging to it on the smooth bank of 
snow, far above the heads of all his companions who had 
been hurried down the slope to a great distance. His 
younger brother was one of those who perished. Cachat 


* By this, of course, the Breithorn is meant. 
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and Michel Balmat are also excellent men, and the only one 
of our party who I am disposed to mistrust is my old 
acquaintance Alexis Devoussoud. Ambroise Paccard, whom 
I had engaged to accompany me to observe the barometer 
at Zermatt, during our ascent of the mountain, is the son of 
the celebrated Dr. Paccard of Chamounix, who divides the 
honour of the first ascent of Mont Blanc with old Jacques 
Balmat. Paccard asserts that more of the merit of this 
first ascent is due to his father than has been usually 
assigned to him; that the course by which the ascent 
was effected was in truth suggested by Dr. Paccard from 
the observations he had made from the Brevent. How- 
ever, Paccard has promised to furnish me with very 
full details from his father’s papers.* Whatever may 
_ be the precise share which each had in discovering the 
route to be taken, they are both incontestably entitled to 
the honour of one of the boldest enterprises ever undertaken, 
and of having dared to face the danger of a night upon the 
snow at an elevation where it was then the established 
Opinion that no one would survive the cold. 

Ambroise Paccard himself is an intelligent man, with an 
education superior to that of his neighbours at Chamounix, 
where he keeps a cabinet of natural history. He brought me 
two relics which I value much—one a letter from Saussure 
to his father, and the other the identical coloured paper 
carried up by his father on the first ascent of Mont Blanc as 
a standard of comparison of the colour of the sky at different 
elevations.f 

About half-past nine o’clock we mounted our mules and 
quitted the valley of the Rhone, turning to the south-west- 
ward up the valley of Vispa, which forms the débouchée of 
the two valleys of Saas and St. Nicholas. The day was very 
fine, but the heat somewhat oppressive, as is usually the 
case in these confined valleys insummer. The lower part of 
this valley was more highly cultivated than I was prepared 
to expect at such an elevation. In many places on the side 
of the road we had fine walnut-trees, with a much better 


* Among Lord Minto’s papers is a copy of the Journal de Lausanne 
for May 12, 1787, containing a certificate signed by Jacques Balmat 
to the effect that Dr. Paccard’s previous study of the route, and his 
resolution during the ascent, had contributed materially to the success 
of the expedition. 

¢ Through the kindness of the Hon. G. Elliot this interesting relic 
is now the property of the Alpine Club. 
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crop of fruit than 1s to be seen this year about Vevey, 
where the severity of the last winter has prevented the trees 
from bearing. Every little slope of soil is turned to some 
account, either as meadow or corn land, and patches of vines 
occupy each little terrace that can be formed in the rocks 
on the sunny side of the valley. The labour required for 
this cultivation, estimated in any manner, must greatly 
exceed the value of the produce, and it can only be as the 
occupation of time for which they have no other employment 
that it can at all answer to them. Throughout the whole of 
this valley the plough is unknown, and, indeed, could not be 
used. The soil is wrought by hand with a sort of great hoe, 
of which the blade is as large as one of our labourers’ 
shovels, and forms a very acute angle with the handle. 
With this implement the workman begins at the top of the 
slope, and works down backwards. He strikes the point 
into the soil, which is loose and light, lifts a spadeful, and 
turns it out before him with great rapidity. But the labour 
is excessive, and the stooping posture required for this 
manner of trenching must be very oppressive. The carriage 
of manure is also an arduous operation. Where there are 
practicable paths, it is conveyed in boxes about 24 feet long, 
two of which are placed upon a mule. But the vines are 
generally cultivated on steep and rugged rocks quite inac- 
cessible to mules, and here the manure is carried by people 
in their Aottes. The produce of all this labour is a scanty 
crop of rye or wine of the very worst quality and very lowest 
price. But as the people derive their chief subsistence from 
their dairies and their sheep, which occupy but little of their 
time, and as there is no other demand for their labour, 
whatever they can extract from the soil is sheer profit. 

Two leagues above Visp, at Stalden, the valley separates 
into two branches. Our course led us up the valley of St. 
Nicholas to our right, the other, the valley of Saas, leading 
far to the eastward of Monte Rosa to Macugnaga. After 
passing Stalden the scenery became much more strikingly 
magnificent. The valley of St. Nicholas is one of the 
deepest in the Alps, nowhere, it is said, exceeding 300 yards 
in depth at bottom, and frequently barely wide enough to 
afford a channel to the river. It is bounded by perpen- 
dicular rocks of some 1,000 feet high, along the face of 
which the narrow path is formed far above the furious 
torrent that comes down in a continuous cataract through- 
out its whole course. It is seldom, however, that both sides 
of the valley are thus walled in—the one side, and that 
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generally the western, or left, bank, presenting its precipice 
of rock, and the other a steep mountain bearing magnificent 
forests. When our road carried us on the eastern side of 
the torrent we caught occasional glances through the 
chasms of the opposite rocks of the spire of a church ora 
sprinkling of chalets, indicating that there was another 
inhabited region far above our heads, but it appeared so 
totally inaccessible, and so entirely distinct from our world, 
that the effect was really very strange, that one could not 
but view it as a sort of Laputa hovering over us with its own 
airy people and establishments. 

After a delightful ride we reached the village of St. 
Nicholas, two leagues above Stalden and four from Visp, and 
dismounted at the curate’s. I do not remember that there was 
anything in the appearance of this house to distinguish it from 
others in the village, unless, perhaps, a greater air of decay 
and an outside stair very much after the old Scotch fashion. 
I was, of course, aware that we should be received here as 
guests who were to pay for their fare; but I confess that I 
was not prepared for the nonchalance with which Coutet 
ushered us in and began to call for all we wanted. The 
room contained a bed, and a long table with benches round 
it, and had quite the air of a very poor public-house. In 
one corner was a great arm-chair, with the curé’s hat and 
eassock hanging on it, so that we evidently occupied his 
room. Indeed, there were but two other very small rooms, 
one of which was a carpenter’s shop opening off it. As soon 
as the mules were disposed of, all our guides and drivers 
came in and seated themselves at the long table, calling for 
bread, cheese, and wine as unceremoniously as they would 
have done if there had been a sign over the door. They had 
placed a separate little table for Mr. Hildyard, William, and 
myself; and we made a very comfortable meal of bread and 
excellent old cheese. When we were all satisfied, Coutet 
quietly asked what was to pay; and we discharged our 
score and walked as unceremoniously out of the house as we 
had entered it, without having seen or inquired for the curé, 
who was absent, and left the charge of his house to the old 
woman who had supplied us. 

Shortly after leaving the village of St. Nicholas, we again 
crossed over to the left bank of the torrent. The bridge was 
of a very rude and simple construction, and had a very 
uninviting appearance of instability and decay. The arch is 
formed by a succession of horizontal spars on each side laid 
over each other, the upper projecting a few feet beyond the 
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end of that below it, till the uppermost approach each other 
from the opposite sides of the river near enough to support 
spars or beams that form the central part of the arch. As 
all this is originally put together without much regard to 
symmetry—and in the process of decay many of the spars 
alter their position and are somewhat tilted—these bridges 
usually incline more or less to the one end or the other, and 
have a very crazy appearance. The roadway is, of course, 
only wide enough to admit of the passage ofa mule, and there 
is no sort of ledge or parapet. In the course of our ride we 
had several times to cross the furious torrent by these 
bridges. 

On the right bank of the valley we again travelled through 
a fine forest, in which we saw a rude, self-acting mill hard 
at work pounding bark. A beam of wood is hollowed out 
into a sort of spoon or trough at one end, near which it is 
traversed by an axis fixed on one side into the stem of a 
tree and on the other supported on a post driven into the 
ground. The other, or weighty end of the beam, extends 
further beyond the axis, and has a sort of pointed tooth or 
stake attached to it and projecting downwards. Under this 
tooth is a tub, in which the bark is placed. The other 
extremity, or spoon end, is so placed as to be filled by a little 
cascade from arill of water. When full, the weight of water 
presses down that end of the beam till it is sufficiently 
inclined to empty itself, and then the weight of the other 
end, which has been raised, brings the tooth down violently 
upon the bark in the tub, which it breaks and pounds to 
powder. This machine was working very steadily though 
slowly, without anyone to attend to it, when we passed, and 
I presume that as soon as the tub was filled and the mill was 
set in motion, the man left it to collect more bark whilst it 
did its own work. We saw several sacks of pounded bark 
standing near it. 

Soon after this we reached the little village of Randath, 
two leagues from St. Nicholas, having passed its curé on our 
road occupied in herding three cows. A few years ago this 
village was destroyed by a fall of rocks and an avalanche 
from the opposite or left side of the valley. They say that 
much of the damage was occasioned by the violent shock and 
gust of the air produced by the fall of so great a mass in its 
neighbourhood ; but in truth we saw evidence in the heaps 
of stones since collected and piled up to clear the ground, 
that fragments of rock and possibly masses of snow had 
crossed the torrent ‘and rolled up to the village at least 
150 feet above the bottom of the valley. 
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Although the ascent of the whole valley of St. Nicholas is 
most rapid, there are, as is apt to be the case, in addition to 
the continued inclination, here and there abrupt steps by 
which it starts up suddenly to a higher level. Shortly after 
passing Randath, we mounted one of these steps and passed 
the village of Tesch. We were here amongst the glaciers, 
and in full view of the magnificent mountains that are ranged 
round the Monte Rosa. On our right we passed the glacier 
of Randath, and on our left the glacier of Tesch, and soon 
again crossed the torrent to its left bank by one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque bridges I ever saw. It stretches 
from rock to rock on the opposite sides, and we estimated its 
height above the torrent at about 80 feet. The surrounding 
scenery is in admirable keeping, and has all the beauty that 
wood and water can bestow. After this we soon had a more 
extensive view of the interminable fields of snow and 
glacier that we had come to explore, including the Monte 
Rosa and the still finer needle of the Matterhorn; and a 
short walk then brought us to Zermatt, where we were to 
take up our quarters forthe night. Here, as at St. Nicholas, 
we made directly for the curé’s, but Coutet, who had gone in 
first to reconnoitre, came out saying that we should find the 
house too hot and crowded, and that we had better take up 
our quarters at M. le Vicaire’s, whose house was unoccupied, 
as he boarded at the curé’s. He accordingly, without cere- 
mony, told the curé’s housekeeper that we should go to the 
Vicaire’s, and desired her to bring us the key of the house 
immediately, which she did, and weall marched back to take 
possession of the smartest-looking house in the village, which 
Mr. Hildyard had remarked and coveted as we passed it on 
our way to the curé’s. This house consisted of three rooms 
on the first floor, and, I believe, two more over them, with a 
bed in each ; and, in addition to the comfort of having it all 
to ourselves, the accommodation was much better than we 
had expected to find. The dirt, too, was quite dry and of 
very old standing, so as to have become very little offensive ; 
and we were all delighted with our quarters, in which we 
speedily established ourselves. M. le Vicaire speedily made 
his appearance to welcome us to his house, of which we had 
so unceremoniously possessed ourselves; and though his 
appearance was certainly not superior to that of the beadle 
of a Scotch country parish, with a beard of a full week’s 
growth, I made some show of addressing him as a host on 
whose hospitality we had intruded. But he soon made me 
understand that, as far as we were concerned, he appeared in 
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the lay characters of innkeeper, waiter, and boots. With 
the assistance of the curé’s old woman he brought us basins, 
towels, and warm water for our feet, and afterwards assisted 
in laying the table and carrying the materials for our supper. 
As our house contained absolutely nothing except the beds, 
chairs, and tables, and had neither fuel nor, indeed, fire- 
place, nor so much as a cup, plate, or pitcher in it, every- 
thing we required was to be brought from the curé’s at the 
other end of the village; and I must admit that the can of 
water to make our coffee was not very hot by the time it 
reached us. After having made a comfortable meal, we 
finished all the observations we had to make and went to 
bed early. 

Aug. 27.—This morning did not open very auspiciously. 
The barometer had fallen a little, the clouds had begun to 
collect and were flying alarmingly fast over the summits of 
the mountains before us, but all this was no more than an 
indication of doubtful weather, depending on the preva- 
lence of the north and southerly winds which our guides 
asserted were contending for the mastery, and there was 
nothing to prevent us from making our attempt. As our 
day’s journey was to end on the Mont Cervin,* where our 
prospect of comfort was not tempting, we only wished to 
reach it in such time as to allow the baggage mules to 
return to Zermatt in daylight, and therefore did not start 
till about 9 o’clock. Soon after leaving Zermatt we com- 
menced a steep ascent through a fine forest of larch, mixed 
with the Pinus Cimber, or pin douw, as they call it. This 
tree somewhat resembles the Scotch fir in its appearance 
and foliage, and is found only at very considerable eleva- 
tions. The wood is the most esteemed of all the timber of 
the Alps, being soft and easily worked, and infinitely more 
durable than even the finest larch. 

After passing this forest, the great glaciers of the Monte 
Rosa and the Matterhorn presented themselves directly 
before us, and it really was difficult to believe that we should 
find a track by which a mule could pass. These glaciers 
extend from side to side and form an abrupt barrier quite 
across the Valley of Zermatt into which they fall. The 
scenery now became singularly magnificent and wild. We 
were gradually rising above the highest sheep and goat 
pastures, and as we climbed the side of the mountain round 
the great glacier of Zermatt, part of which we saw far below 
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us on our left, we had to cross the ravines and torrents 
descending from the superior glacier of the Matterhorn on 
our right. One of them descended in a splendid cascade to 
the spot at which we crossed it by a slender bridge, that 
looked as if it had been calculated only for the passage of 
the goats that pastured for a few months of the summer at 
this height. The roadway of these narrow bridges is formed 
of flat, slaty stones, loosely laid upon the stems of trees that 
stretch across the torrent, and in riding over them, notwith- 
standing the careful step of the mules, it does sometimes 
seem possible that a stone might tilt if the weight by any 
accident was brought towards either end. After a consider- 
able ascent we lost all trace of road or path, directed only 
by occasional stones set on end to mark the course along the 
rocks leading to the upper level of the great glacier towards 
which we had again inclined. 

We continued to ascend this stony ridge till it terminated 
in a great field of ice that extends in all directions as far as 
the eye can reach round the base of the Monte Rosa, and 
upon which we were now to enter. The most remarkable 
feature amidst the wonders of the Valley of Zermatt is 
unquestionably the Matterhorn. It is impossible by any 
description to give an idea of the grandeur of this vast 
pyramid as truly formed as if it had been designed by an 
architect, and rising to a prodigious height from the glacier 
that forms its pedestal. 

Upon entering the glacier we were obliged to dismount 
from our mules, which sank in the snow at every step under 
our weight. We still continued, however, to avail ourselves 
of their assistance, taking hold of their tails and making 
them drag us forward as long as they could make their own 
way with tolerable expedition. At length, however, the 
snow became so soft that they could only flounder slowly 
through it. We therefore abandoned them and walked 
towards the summit of the col. The guides still continued 
to force forward the baggage mules, though sinking to the 
belly at every step, but their further progress at length 
became impossible, and the guides transferred the burdens 
to their own shoulders. It is always said that the mules in 
passing the Mont Cervin are much distressed by the rarity of 
the atmosphere. This was observed by Saussure and has 
since been repeated by all guides and guide-books. I must 
confess, however, that I could perceive no such symptoms. 
That the poor animals were much distressed and blown is 
very true, but not more so, I think, than was to be expected 
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from their unceasing struggles up steep banks of snow, in 
which they sank at each step under their heavy burdens. 
After a good walk upon the glacier we at length reached 
the col of the Mont Cervin about two o’clock, and our first 
care was to seek a resting place for the night amidst the 
rocks of a small ridge that rises through the snow on the 
summit. Thecol of the Mont Cervin is formed by a ridge 
connecting the base of the Matterhorn with the Monte Rosa, 
and the glacier that crowns it falls over on the Italian side 
into the Val Tornanche, as it does into the valley of Zermatt 
on the Swiss side by which we had ascended. A small 
sheltered ledge was soon fixed upon, and our guides im- 
mediately began to level it by building up a platform of 
stones from the lower side in such a way as to admit of our 
stretching ourselves upon it without sliding down. Over 
this ledge it was intended to form a sort of tent by sewing 
together some sheets which we had brought for that purpose 
from Zermatt, and which were to have been stretched over our 
walking poles inclined against the rock behind. But before 
the work of levelling was completed I ran round to the top 
of the ridge to look for the remains of the hut that had 
been constructed there for Saussure’s guides during his stay 
on the Mont Cervin. I found the four walls still standing, 
and on sending to inform Coutet of this, he came up and we 
decided that we might be better there than on the rock 
below, which was therefore abandoned. Our new dwelling, 
however, which was nothing more than four low walls, very 
loosely built, and enclosing a space of about six or seven 
feet square, would not admit the whole of our numerous 
party. We therefore threw down an end wall and extended 
the building till we had enclosed a space of 10 or 11 feet. 
We now perceived what had before escaped our notice, that 
our mansion was at least a foot deep of solid ice. We found 
that it would cost us too much labour to break up and re- 
move this; the guides therefore threw a covering of large 
stones over it that we might be dry. There was a double 
disadvantage in this arrangement. In the first place these 
large stones, thrown in as they chanced to fall with a point 
or an edge upwards made anything but an agreeable bed; in 
the next place a foot of ice and 6 inches of stones raised us 
too high for the shelter of our low and open walls, which re- 
mained tolerably secure below but near the top were loose 
and broken, and lastly the ice-house below us contributed 
not a little to the cold we suffered. Mr. Hildyard, William, 
and I occupied this raised platform; our guides, who occu- 
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pied the new portion of our hut, were better off, as there 
was no ice at that end, and they consequently lay 18 inches 
lower, and besides being to leeward were sheltered by our 
platform and our bodies from the blast that streamed in upon 
us. Our next care was to roof in our dwelling; and this was 
done by laying our walking poles across from wall to wall, 
over which we stretched the sheets we had brought from 
Zermatt, which we secured with large stones on the top of 
the wall. All this had occupied a good deal of time and we 
were beginning to feel excessively cold, for we had been 
welcomed on our arrival at the col by a sbower of snow. We, 
therefore, made what haste we could to set up our barometers 
and finish our observations, and crept into such shelter as our 
hut afforded us. Here we wrapt ourselves in our cloaks and 
opened our basket of provisions. We were at the height of 
about 11,000 feet above the sea, and the barometer stood 
scarcely above 20 inches, yet none of us were able to perceive 
the slightest effect of the rare atmosphere upon our feelings, 
and certainly the loss of appetite and loathing of food which 
is described as common in such situations were symptoms 
that appeared in none of our party, forI never saw eleven 
persons on whom a solid meal of cold beef, sausages, and 
cheese seemed better bestowed. Our only privation was the 
want of water; the guides had brought up a keg of sour wine, 
but I could not venture to drink any of it, and though 
we had brought up a bundle of sticks for fuel and might 
have melted some snow, we thought it better to economise 
our wood for our next morning’s breakfast, or for any 
emergency that might arise, and to confine ourselves to a 
single glass of sherry. After this we proceeded to make our- 
selves up for the night; our guides put on their black 
woollen night-caps and huddled as close as they could 
together to keep themselves warm. This was ingeniously 
managed ; one man, lying with his head to the wall, spread 
his legs, between which the next man sat down, resting his 
head upon the first man’s body, and having in like manner a 
third man overlapping him between his legs. This occupied 
the whole breadth of the hut, and two other rows of the 
same kind were formed. When they were thus as nearly as 
possible compacted into one mass, the blankets they had 
brought up were drawn over them and they composed them- 
selves to sleep. We were much less well off. Before we 
reached the col we perceived that the wind was carrying the 
clouds which had collected in greater abundance rapidly past 
the summit of the Monte Rosa and the neighbouring moun- 
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tains, and on our arrival upon the col we found it already 
blowing pretty strongly there. Our hut stood in the most 
exposed situation on the very summit of the ridge. The 
violence of the wind increased, blowing upon us through the 
chinks of our crazy wall and under the sheets which flapped 
close above our heads, raised as we were upon our bed of 
ice and stones. The sharpness of these stones made it im- 
possible to endure the same position for more than a few 
minutes, and we soon felt that we had the prospect of a 
long and sleepless night before us. All we could do was 
to draw our cloaks closely round and to arm ourselves with 
patience while we lay shivering and waited for the day to 
break. I soon began to discover that the distressing effects 
of a rare atmosphere of which we had heard were not 
altogether a fable, for within an hour after we had finished 
onr meal I felt a severe headache, pain in the back of the 
neck, feverish thirst, and a fulness and great quickness of 
pulse. This lasted for two or three hours and increased 
when I attempted to lie down. The headache then left me 
and I became comparatively easier, though the thirst con- 
tinued unabated. Ido not doubt that all this was the con- 
sequence of a heavy and hurried meal, and of the intense 
cold we suffered, but I am persuaded that the symptoms were 
greatly aggravated by the rarity of the atmosphere. The 
night, which was one of wind, snow, and hail, appeared quite 
interminable. We lay subdued, silent, and helpless, like the 
sea-sick passengers on the deck of a packet, and always 
felt that it was more like one of those wretched nights at 
sea than anything we could compare it to, with the addition 
here of more piercing cold. Towards morning the wind 
abated a little, and we had I believe some short moments of 
sleep at intervals, but it was hailed as happy tidings by all 
the party when I looked up and announced to them that the 
day had at length broken. 

Aug. 28.—Before we began to move I was anxious to 
ascertain the rate of our pulses. Mr. Hildyard’s I found so 
low as 58, so that in his languid circulation the cold had 
apparently been more than sufficient to counteract the effect 
of the rarity of the atmosphere. William’s pulse ranged 
from 80 to 85, and mine was at 80. 

As soon as it was daylight our guides got up and lighted 
a fire outside our hut. David Coutet made us a glorious pot 
of coffee which warmed and comforted us, so that in a few 
minutes we began to forget the miseries of the night. We 
again found that our appetites were not to be impaired at 
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least by a height of 11,000 feet, eating a hearty breakfast 
which completed our cure. On questioning the guides they 
declared that they had all felt headaches, and that some of 
them were sick for some hours after their meal the night 
before, and they said that this was usually the case at such 
great elevations. In the mcerning, however, we experienced 
no such effects from our breakfast, but all felt unusually 
well and gay and vigorous. The appearance of the weather, 
however, was very unpromising, the wind continued much 
too violent to admit of our further progress, the clouds. 
covered all the higher summits as they swept past, and we 
only caught a few chance glimpses of the great summit of 
the Monte Rosa. In the meantime we employed ourselves 
in taking some observations of the barometers, and then 
enjoyed the luxury of basking in the sun in the shelter of 
the rock under which we had passed the night, from whence 
we saw a small flock of swallows pass steadily below our feet 
across the col into Italy. 

We waited in the vain expectation of some improvement 
in the weather that might still enable us to make the ascent. 
to-day, and when that became hopeless resolved to take the 
chance that another night upon the col might give us. All 
hands were immediately employed in closing some of the 
openings in the walls of our cabin, and Mr. Hildyard, 
William, and I, were glorying in our own success in render- 
ing our end of it much warmer. The guides had drawn 
straws for the choice of places, and we had all disposed our-. 
selves as comfortably as we could when Coutet, after a last 
look at the clouds, despaired, and came in to tell us that he 
had no hope of such weather to-morrow as could admit of 
our ascent, so that he advised our return to Zermatt. After 
some discussion this resolution was adopted, our cabin was 
unroofed and dismantled in a few minutes, the guides 
packed up our baggage which they divided amongst them,, 
and we set off as fast as we could to Zermatt, which we 
reached in three hours, suffering very much from the heat 
and closeness of the valley after two days spent in the sharp. 
air of the glaciers. The only event in this descent was the 
loss of Coutet’s hat, which was blown off and carried down 
into the glacier below him beyond all hope of recovery. At. 
Zermatt we made straight for our old quarters at the 
Vicaire’s, where we arrived thoroughly drenched by a heavy 
rain which began about a quarter of an hour before we got in, 
and I must say that I then rejoiced that we were not 
shivering under a dripping sheet on the Mont Cervin where 
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the snow was probably falling fast. The good people of 
Zermatt greeted us as we passed through the village; they 
were not at all surprised that we should have failed in our 
attempt, as they were aware that the state of the weather 
rendered it impracticable, but they did marvel a little to see 
us return alive, conceiving it impossible that anyone could 
survive a night upon the glacier of the Mont Cervin, and 
they had unanimously predicted that we should all perish in 
the attempt. The only one of the party, however, who 
seemed to have excited much of their compassion was William, 
as they thought it hard that so young a boy should be led 
up to perish so cruelly. 

The Vicaire and the old woman lost no time in supplying 
us with the means of making our coffee and with all that we 
required, and we endeavoured to console ourselves for our 
disappointment, and for the uncertainty if we should be able 
to renew the attempt to reach the summit of the Monte 
Rosa this season, by contrasting our present comfort with 
our last night’s sufferings. 

(To be continued.) 


THE AIGUILLES DES CHARMOZ AND DE GREPON. 
By A. F. MUMMERY. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, Tuesday, May 3, 1892.) 


i a certain remote period, when a few unclimbed peaks 
were still to be found in the Alps, it was my good 
fortune to explore the various summits of the Charmoz, or 
rather of what used to be called the Charmoz, for the inven- 
tive genius of my successurs has been so stimulated by the 
dearth of new routes that this peak has been hewn in twain, 
one half retaining the name of Charmoz, whilst the other 
and loftier has been dubbed the Grépon. 

In company with Alexander Burgener and Benedikt 
Venetz, I made a very early start on July 15, 1880, and, 
being provided by M. Couttet with an admirable lantern 
(this expedition took place in the pre-folding-lantern age), 
we made very fair progress for the first half-hour. We then 
began to ascend something which Burgener averred was 
a path, but which insensible of, or possibly made bashful 
by, such gross flattery, hid itself coyly from view at every 
third step. After a long grind the grey light of morning 
began to overpower our lantern, so, finding a suitable stone, 
we carefully hid it and marked the spot with a sprig of pine. 
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Sad to say, on our return, though we found many stones 
with many sprigs of pine on them, none had our lantern in 
the hole underneath, a circumstance much to be regretted, 
as from an item which subsequently appeared in my bill it 
seems to have been a lantern held in high esteem by 
Monsieur Couttet. 

We soon got clear of the forest, and ultimately reaching 
a stream under the lateral moraine of the Nantillon Glacier, 
halted for breakfast. Here we discovered that three slices 
-of meat, a tiny piece of cheese, ten inches of loaf, and a big 
bag of raisins were all the provisions the hotel porter had 
thought necessary. Luckily Burgener had been left in 
charge of the commissariat, and, as I prefer raisins on the 
side of a mountain to any other food, I was able to look on 
the porter’s conduct with philosophy, a state of mind by no 
means shared by my companions. 

We very injudiciously turned the lower ice fall by keeping 
to the right and ascending a couloir between the cliffs of 
the Blaitiére and the precipitous rocks over which the 
glacier falls. The couloir proved very easy, but a rock 
duttress on our left being still easier we took to it and 
rattled to the top at a great pace. Immediately over our 
heads towered an endless succession of séracs, huge sky- 
‘cleaving monsters, that seemed almost in the act of falling. 
The spot was not a desirable one for a halt, so we turned to 
the left to see how we were to get on to the glacier. At one 
point, and one only, was it possible to do so. A sérac 
lurching over the cliff, and apparently much inclined to 
‘add to the pile of broken ice-blocks some hundreds of 
feet below, was the only available bridge. We scrambled 
‘along it, crossed a crevasse on avalanche débris, and 
dashed up a short ice slope to the open glacier. Ten 
minutes sufficed to take us into comparative safety, and 
-we traversed to the island of rock, by which the ice fall is 
usually turned. 

Here we made a halt and proceeded to search the knap- 
‘sack for possibly hidden stores of food. Whilst Venetz and 
I were engaged in this duty, Burgener screwed himself and 
his telescope into a variety of extraordinary attitudes, and 
at length succeeded in making a satisfactory examination 
-of our peak. An hour later we started again and tramped 
up to the base of the long couloir which leads to the 
depression between the two summits of the mountain, or, in 
modern language, between the Grépon and the Charmoz. 

- We crossed the bergschrund at a quarter to nine, and at 
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once turning to the left, out of the couloir, worked our way 
up some good rocks for three-quarters of an hour, only one 
or two slabs offering any sort of resistance to our progress. 
By this time we had reached the top of a secondary ridge, 
which here abuts against the final cliffs of the mountain. 
We sat down on an ice-coated rock and producing our 
limited supplies of food, once more solemnly reviled the 
Chamonix porter. We then deposited the wine tin in a safe 
corner, and unanimously discarded coats and boots, which 
with two out of three hats and the same proportion of ice- 
axes, were packed away in a secure cleft. The baggage, 
consisting of a spare rope, two wooden wedges, the food, a 
bottle of Bouvier, a tin of cognac, and an ice-axe, was made 
over to me. 

The two men began to worm their way up the cliff, 
Venetz usually being shoved up by Burgener and then help- 
ing the latter with the rope. Progress, however, was 
painfully slow, and when at last good standing ground was 
reached, the rope declined to come anywhere near me. 
Ultimately I had to make a difficult traverse to fetch it, as 
it was quite impossible to carry the ice-axe and knapsack 
without its aid. This sort of work continued for three- 
quarters of an hour, and then a longer delay suggested that 
there was something seriously wrong. An eager query 
brought back the reply that the next bit was quite imprac- 
ticable, but, added Burgener, ‘Es muss gehen.’ Anxious 
to see the obstacle which, though impracticable, was yet 
to be ascended, I swarmed up the edge of a great slab to 
a narrow ledge, then, working round an awkward corner, 
I entered a dark cold gully. 

A mighty block, some forty feet high, had parted from the 
main mass of the mountain, leaving a rounded perpendicular 
couloir, which was now everywhere veneered with ice. A 
tiny stream trickled down the back of the gully, and about 
mid-height had frozen on to the rocks, forming a thick 
column of ice flanked on either hand by a fantastic fretwork 
of the same material. A green bulge of ice, about fifteen 
feet above, prevented our seeing the back of the gully beyond 
that point. Nothing could appear more hopeless, there was 
not even decent foothold where we stood, everywhere the 
black glazing of ice filled up and masked the irregularities 
of the rock below. 

Some ten minutes later both men appeared to my in- 
experienced eye in extremely critical positions. Venetz, 
almost without hold of any sort, was gradually nearing the 
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afore-mentioned green bulge; an axe, skilfully applied by 
Burgener to that portion of the guide costume most usually 
decorated by patches of brilliant and varied hue, supplying 
the motive power, whilst Burgener himself was cleverly 
poised on invisible notches cut in the thin ice which glazed 
the rock. Before, however, Venetz could surmount the green 
bulge, it became necessary to shift the axe to his feet, and 
for a moment he was left clinging like a cat to the slippery 
wrinkles of the large icicle. How he succeeded in maintain- 
ing his position is a mystery known only to himself, and the 
law of gravity. With the axe beneath his feet, he once 
more moved upwards, and with a desperate effort raised his 
head and shoulders above the bulge. ‘Wie geht’s?’ yelled 
Burgener. ‘ Weder vorwarts noch zuriick,’ gasped Venetz, 
and to a further query whether he could help Burgener up, 
came the reply, ‘gewiss nicht.” However, so soon as he had 
recovered his wind he renewed his efforts. Little by little 
his legs, working in spasmodic jerks, disappeared from sight, 
and at last a burst of patois, a hauling in of the rope, and 
Burgener advanced and disappeared. The whizz of icicles 
and other small fragments, and the hard breathing of the 
men showed they were advancing. Then Burgener shouted 
to me to squeeze well under cover for fear of stones, but as 
the crack to which I was holding only sufficed to shelter my 
nose, fingers, and one foot, I thought it wise to work back 
out of the gully on tothe warm rocks, being, moreover, much 
persuaded to this line of conduct by my toes, which, un~ 
protected by boots and with stockings long since cut to 
ribbons, were by no means unwilling to exchange frozen rock 
and ice for warmth and sunshine. 

Presently a startled shout and a great stone leapt into 
space, followed by a hoarse jodel to announce the conquest 
of the gully. As I scrambled back the rope came down with 
a swish, and I tied up as well as I could with one hand, 
while the other hung on to an ice-glazed corner. Having 
accomplished this important operation I began the ascent. 
Hverything went well for the first few feet, then the hold 
seemed to*get- insufficient, and a desperate effort to remedy 
this ended in my swinging free, unable to attach myself to 
either rock or ice. A bearded face, with a broad grin, looks 
over the top of the gully, and cheerily asks, ‘Why don’t you 
come on?’ 

Then a few vigorous hauls, and I am above the green 
bulge, and enter a narrow cleft. Its smooth and precipitous 
walls were everywhere glazed with ice, and their parallel 
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surfaces offered no grip or hold of any sort. It was just 
possible to jam one’s back against one wall and one’s knees 
against the other, but progress under these conditions was 
not to be thought of. After a few minutes had been allowed 
to convince a possibly sceptical Herr that the knapsack and 
the ice-axe were not the only impedimenta in the party, the 
persuasive influence of the rope brought me to more broken 
ground, and a scramble landed me in the sunshine. 

The men were ruefully gazing at their torn and bleeding 
elbows, for it appears they had only succeeded in attaching 
themselves to the gully by clasping their hands in front of 
them, and then drawing them in towards their chests, thus 
wedging their elbows against the opposing walls. They were 
both very thoroughly ‘ blown,’ so we halted and circulated a 
certain flask. Then I lay down on the warm rocks and 
wondered how long my internal organs would take to get back 
into those more normal positions from which the pressure of 
the rope had dislodged them. 

A quarter of an hour later we were once more en route. 
Above a long series of broken cliffs, seamed by a fairly con- 
tinuous line of vertical cracks, assured our progress as far as 
the ridge. How I crawled up great slabs hanging on to 
impossible corners—how at critical moments the knapsack 
hooked on to sharp splinters of rock, or the ice-axe jammed 
into cracks, whilst the holesin my toes got deeper and bigger, 
and the groove round my waist more closely approximated to 
the modern ideal of female beauty—is fixed indelibly on my 
mind ; but I will limit myself to saying that on some rocks, 
In due accordance with the latest mountaineering fashion, 
I expostulated with Burgener on the absurdity of using a 
rope, at the same time taking very good care to see that the 
knot was equal to all emergencies. On other rocks I just 
managed to ascend by adopting new and original attitudes, 
which, despite certain adverse criticisms, I still believe 
would have won renown for any artist who could have seized 
their grace and elegance, and would, moreover, have afforded 
a very distinct departure from all conventional models. On 
yet other rocks a method of progress was adopted which has 
since, I regret to say, given rise to fierce disputes between 
the amateur and professional members of the party; it 
being alleged on the one hand that there is no difficulty in 
ascending such rocks if the climber be not hampered by a 
knapsack and ice-axe; and on the other, that a waist 
measurement of eighteen inches ought, for some mysterious 
reason, to be taken into account, and detracts from the 
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climbing merit of its possessor. Without, however, entering 
into controversial matter of so painful a character, I may 
briefly say that at a quarter-past eleven we scrambled on to. 
the ridge and feasted our eyes with a near view of the 
summit. 

The more sanguine members of the party at once con- 
cluded that a projection on the left, of easy access, was the 
highest point; but certain gloomy dissentients averred that 
an ugly tooth on the right, of a most uncompromising 
character, was the true peak. Laughter was the portion of 
these unbelievers, and the easy crag was scaled amid a 
wild burst of enthusiasm, only, however, to find that here, 
as elsewhere, the broad and easy patb is not for the faithful. 

Returning to the gap where we had attained the ridge, we 
made our way to the foot of the real summit. Venetz was 
promptly lifted up to Burgener’s shoulders and propelled on- 
wards by the axe; but the first attack failed, and he recoiled 
swiftly on to Burgener. The despised Herr was then used to 
extend the ladder, and by this means Venetz was able to. 
reach indifferent hold, and ultimately to gain the summit.. 
At 11.45 a.m. we all crowded on to the top, the men rejoicing 
greatly at the reckless waste of gunpowder with which 
Monsieur Couttet welcomed our arrival. Burgener, as a 
fitting recognition of this attention, planted our one ice 
axe on the highest point, whilst the rank and file of the. 
expedition diligently sought stones wherewith to build it into 
an upright and secure position. To this a handkerchief of 
brilliant pattern and inferior repair, the product into which 
the Zermatt wash had resolved two of more ordinary dimen- 
sions and colour, was securely lashed. 

Whilst these details were being satisfactorily completed, 
the heavy luggage of the party was quietly sunning himself 
in a comfortable nook, and absorbing that mixture of sun- 
_ light, atmosphere, glittering lake, and jagged ridge, which 
make up a summit view. Long hours of exertion urged to 
the utmost limit of the muscles, and the wild excitement of 
half-won but yet doubtful victory, are changed in an instant 
to a feeling of ease and security, so perfect that only the 
climber who has stretched himself in some sun-warmed,. 
-wind-sheltered nook, can realise the utter oblivion which 
lulls every suspicion of pain or care, and he learns that,. 
however happiness may shun pursuit, it may, nevertheless, be 
sometimes surprised basking on the weird granite crags. To. 
puzzle one’s brains at such moments by seeking to recognise. 
distant peaks, or to correct one’s topographical knowledge,. 
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or by scientific pursuits of any sort, appears to be sacrilege of 
the most vicious sort. To me it seems the truer worship to 
stretch with half-shut eyes in the sun, and let the scenery 
‘ Like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it,’ 


wrap us in soft delight, till with lotus-eaters we had almost. 
cried— 
‘Let us swear an oath... 
. . . to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind.’ 


But Burgener did not altogether share this view, and at 
12.30 p.m., he insisted on our sliding down a doubled rope 
on to the ridge below the summit. All went merrily till 
we reached the ice couloir. Here Burgener tried to fix one 
of our wooden wedges; but do what he would, it persisted 
in evading its duties, wobbling first to one side and then to 
another, so that the rope slipped over the top. We all had a 
try, driving it into cracks that struck our fancy, and even 
endeavouring to prop it up with ingenious arrangements 
of small stones. Someone then mooted the point whether 
wedges were not a sort of bending the knee to Baal, and 
might not be the first step on those paths of ruin where the 
art of mountaineering becomes lost in that of the steeple- 
jack. Whereupon we unanimously declared that the 
Charmoz should be desecrated by no fixed wedges, and 
finding an insecure knob of rock we doubled our rope round 
it, and Venetz slid down. I followed, and to prevent as far 
as possible the chance of the rope slipping off the knob, we 
twisted it round and round, and held the ends fast as 
Burgener descended. . 

By 2.20 we rejoined our boots, and ideas of table d’hdte 
began to replace those of a more poetic type. We rattled 
down the rocks, and raced across the glacier in a way that 
we subsequently learnt created much astonishment in the 
minds of sundry friends at the opposite end of M. Coutitet’s 
telescope. The further we got the faster we went, for 
the séracs that looked unpleasant in the morning now 
lurched over our heads in a way that made Burgener’s 
‘schnell, nur schnell,’ almost lift one off one’s feet. After 
the usual habit of séracs they lurched and staggered, but 
did not fall, and we got down to the lower glacier much 
out of breath, but otherwise uninjured. Reaching the 
neighbourhood of our lantern we sought diligently but 
found it not, so we made for a chalet Burgener knew of. 
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We found the fair proprietress feeding pigs. She brought 
us milk, and though of unexceptionable quality the more 
fastidious members of the party would have liked it better 
had not some of the numerous denizens of her abode and 
person previously sought euthanasia in the flowing bowl. 

Happily the zigzags did not take long to unwind, and at 
5.30 P.M. we were warmly welcomed by Monsieur and 
Madame Couttet and much excellent champagne. 


Whilst on the summit of the Charmoz, I had been struck 
by the two sharp and towering pinnacles of the Grépon, and 
made various inward vows to scale them. I was, however, 
due in England before time could be found for their ascent, 
and the attack had to be postponed till 1881. 

On August 3 of that year I was remorselessly ejected 
from my bed at 1.30 a.m., and informed that there was not a 
cloud or even a rag of mist for laziness and a love of slumber 
to modestly shelter beneath, so reviling guides, mountains, 
and early starts, I got into my clothes and came down to the 
chill and comfortless salon. I then found that neither hot 
tea for the Monsieur nor breakfast for the guides was forth- 
coming. Doubtless the just retribution awarded by Provi- 
dence (or M. Couttet) to those who bring Swiss guides to 
Chamonix. 

We got on very slowly at first, our progress being much 
hindered by a bottle lantern. Happily, before the loss of 
time became really serious, Venetz took advantage of a 
smooth rock and some interlaced brambles, and went head- 
over-heels, no one exactly knew where, though, from some 
remarks he let fall, I gathered that it was one of the least 
desirable quarters of Hades. When he reappeared the 
lantern was no more, and we were able to make better pro- 
gress, till, after a weary grind, we reached the Nantillon 
Glacier. 

At the foot of the couloir leading to the col between the 
Charmoz and the Grépon we halted for breakfast. This 
couloir, though not absolutely free from falling stones, is 
fairly easy, and it was not till about 70 feet below the col, 
when we had traversed to the right and assaulted a great 
slab, that we met with our first serious difficulty, and found 
it necessary to put on the rope. Both Venetz and I made 
sundry attempts, but, so soon as we got beyond the sure and 
certain support of Burgener’s axe, progress upwards became 
impossible, and though we reached points within a few feet 
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of broken and fairly easy rock, we were forced on each 
attempt to return. Whilst still doubtful whether a yet 
more determined attack might not conquer our enemy, 
Venetz wisely climbed back into the couloir and up to the 
col to see if any more convenient line could be discovered. 
He soon called on us to follow, and, leaving Burgener to 
pick up the rope and knapsack, I scrambled round and 
found Venetz perched some 10 feet up a huge slab. This 
slab rests like a buttress against the great square rock, 
which shuts in the col on the Grépon side with a perpendi- 
cular wall. Its foot, accessible by a broad and convenient 
ledge, is about 20 feet below the col, whilst its top coincides 
with a curious hole in the ridge above and to the right of 
the col. From this, once attained, we believed the summit 
‘was accessible. . 

So soon as Burgener had brought round the rope and 
knapsack, Venetz tied up and set to work. At one or two 
places progress was very difficult, the crack being in part 
too wide to afford any hold, and forcing the climber on to 
the face of the slab. I subsequently found that at the worst 
point my longer reach enabled me to get a slight hold of a 
small protuberance with one finger, but how Venetz, whose 
reach is certainly a foot less than mine, managed to get up 
has never been satisfactorily explained. At the next stage 
the crack narrows, and a stone has conveniently jammed 
itself exactly where it is wanted; beyond, the right-hand 
side of the crack gets broken, and it is a matter of compara- 
tive ease to pull oneself on to the top. This top then forms 
@ narrow, but perfectly easy and level, path to the hole in 
the ridge. We found this hole or doorway guarded by a 
great splinter of rock, so loose that an unwary touch would 
probably be resented with remorseless severity, and the 
impertinent traveller hurled on to the Nantillon Glacier. 
Squeezing through, we stepped on to a little plateau covered 
with the débris of frost-riven rock. 

Burgener then proposed, amid the reverent and apprecia- 
tive silence of the company, that libations should be duly 
poured from a bottle of Bouvier. This religious ceremony 
having been fittingly observed (the Western form, I take it, 
of the prayers offered by a pious Buddhist on reaching the 


crest of some Tibetan pass), we proceeded to attack a little 
cleft overhanging the Mer de Glace, and cleverly protected 
at the top by a projecting rock. Above this we found 


ourselves in a sort of granite crevasse, and as this, as far as 
we could discover, had no bottom, we had to hotch ourselves 
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along with our knees against one side, and our backs against. 
the other. Burgener at this point exhibited most painful 
anxiety, and his ‘ Herr Gott! geben Sie Acht’ had the very 
ring of tears in its earnest entreaty. On my emergence into 
daylight his anxiety was explained. Was not the knapsack 
on my shoulders, and were not sundry half-bottles of Bouvier 
in the knapsack ? 

We now boldly struck out on to the Nantillon face, where: 
a huge slice of rock had been rent some 16 inches from the 
mass of the mountain, leaving a sharp, knife-like edge, 
destructive of fingers, trousers, and epidermis, but affording 
a safe and certain grip. This led us on to a spacious plat- 
form, whence a scramble of some 20 feet brought us to the 
sharply-pointed northern summit. Burgener self-denyingly 
volunteered to go down and send me up a stone wherewith 
to knock off the extreme point of the mountain, but the 
pleasing delusion that I was to occupy the convenient seat. 
thus afforded was quickly dispelled. Stones were hauled 
up by Venetz in considerable quantities, and the construc- 
tion of a stone man—or, having regard to its age and size, 
I ought, perhaps, to say a stone baby—was undertaken. A. 
large red handkerchief was then produced, and the baby was 
decorously draped in this becoming and festive attire. These 
duties finished, we partly scrambled and partly slid back on 
to the big platform, and proceeded to enjoy ourselves, feeling 
that our work was over, our summit won, and that we might. 
revel in the warm sunshine and glorious view. 

That night my dreams were troubled by visions of a great 
square tower—the great square tower that at the other end 
of the summit ridge had thrust its shoulders above the 
snows of the Col du Géant, and though the men had stoutly 
maintained that our peak was highest, I felt that the 
delights of an untroubled mind must be for ever abandoned 
if up that tower I did not go. After breakfast, I sought for 
Burgener, but I found that he was invisible, an essential 
portion of his clothing being so terribly damaged that the 
protracted exertions of the local tailor were requisite to his 
public appearance. However, in response to my urgent 
entreaties, Venetz retired to bed, and Burgener emerged 
resplendent in the latter’s garments. 

It turned out that Burgener had to be in Martigny the 
next morning but one, so, to give him time on our return 
from the Grépon to drive over the Téte Noire, we resolved 
to go up to Blaitiere-dessous that evening and make an early 
start. The tailor duly accomplished his labours and released 
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Venetz, and about four o’clock, with the addition of a porter, 
we strolled up to the chalet. 

We got under weigh at two o’clock the next morning, and, 
following the route just described, reached the base of the 
first summit. Passing to the right of this we dropped down 
a fifteen-feet step and crawled up a smooth rock to the edge 
of the great cleft which divides the summit ridge into two 
equal sections. After a careful examination, as there did 
not appear any other method of descent, we fixed our spare 
rope, having first tied two or three knots at suitable intervals. 
Venetz went down first, and after he had made a short in- 
spection he called on us to follow. Burgener descended 
next, and I brought up the rear in company with the knap- 
sack and an ice-axe. I found the first twenty feet very easy, 
then I began to think that the Alpine Club rope is too thin 
for this sort of work, and I noted a curious and inexplicable 
increase in my weight. To add to these various troubles 
the axe, which was held by a loop round my arm, caught in 
a crack and snapped the string. Luckily, by a convulsive 
jerk, I just managed to catch it in my left hand. This per- 
formance, however, greatly excited Burgener, who, unable 
to see what had happened, thought his Herr and not merely 
the ice-axe was contemplating a rapid descent on to the 
Mer de Glace. Having restored our spirits by a quiet con- 
sideration of the contents of a certain flask, we set off in 
pursuit of Venetz, who had carried away our only remaining 
rope. A convenient flake had split from the mountain on 
the Nantillon side and offered a fairly easy zigzag patb to 
the top of the tower, which shuts in the great cleft on this 
side. 

We here found one of the many excellences of the Grépon 
peculiarly well developed. On the Mer de Glace face, from 
ten to twenty feet below the ridge, a broad road suitable for 
carriages, bicycles, or other similar conveyances, led us 
straight along to the last gap, thus obviating the necessity 
of following the ridge and climbing up and down its various 
irregularities. It is true that this desirable promenade was 
only to be reached by rounding a somewhat awkward corner, 
which my companion professed to think difficult, and its 
continuity was interrupted at another point by a projecting 
shoulder, which pushed one’s centre of gravity further over 
the Mer de Glace than was wholly pleasant ; but, the passage 
of these minor obstacles excepted, we were able to walk arm 
in arm along a part of the mountain which we had expected 
to find as formidable as anything we had encountered. 
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Reaching the last gap we rejoined Venetz and proceeded to 
examine the final tower. 

It was certainly one of the most forbidding rocks I have 
ever set eyes on. Unlike the rest of the peak, it was smooth 
to the touch, and its square-cut edges offered no hold or grip 
of any sort. True, the block was fractured from top to 
bottom, but the crack, four or five inches wide, had edges as 
smooth and true as a mason could have hewn them, and had 
not one of those irregular and convenient backs not infre- 
quently possessed by such clefts. Even the dangerous help 
of a semi-loose stone, wedged with doubtful security between 
the opposing walls, was lacking. Added to all this a great 
rock overhung the top and would obviously require a power- 
ful effort just when the climber was most exhausted. 

Under these circumstances, Burgener and I set to work 
to throw a rope over the top, whilst Venetz reposed in a 
graceful attitude rejoicing in a quiet pipe. After many 
efforts, in the course of which both Burgener and I nearly 
succeeded in throwing ourselves over on to the Mer de Glace, 
but dismally failed in landing the rope, we became virtuous, 
and decided that the rock must be climbed by the fair 
methods of honourable war. To this end we poked up 
Venetz with the ice-axe (he was enjoying a peaceful nap), 
and we then generally pulled ourselves together and made 
ready for the crucial struggle. 

Our rope-throwing operations had been carried on from the 
top of a sort of narrow wall, about two feet wide, and 
perhaps six feet above the gap. Burgener, posted on this 
wall, stood ready to help Venetz with the ice-axe so soon as. 
he should get within his reach, whilst my unworthy self, 
planted in the gap, was able to assist him in the first part of 
his journey. So soon as Venetz got beyond my reach, 
Burgener leant across the gap, and, jamming the point of 
the axe against the face of the rock, made a series of foot- 
holds of doubtful security whereon Venetz could rest and 
gain strength for each successive effort. At length he got. 
above all these adventitious aids and had to depend exclusively 
on his splendid skill. Inch by inch he forced his way, 
gasping for breath, and his hand wandering over the smooth 
rock in those vague searches for non-existent hold which it 
is positively painful to witness. Burgener and I watched 
him with intense anxiety, and it was with no slight feeling 
of relief that we saw the fingers of one hand reach the firm 
hold offered by the square-cut top. A few moments’ rest, 
and he made his way over the projecting rock, whilst. 
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Burgener and I yelled ourselves hoarse.* When the rope 
came down for me, I made a brilliant attempt to ascend 
unaided. Success attended my first efforts, then came a 
moment of metaphorical response, promptly followed by the 
real thing ; and, kicking like a spider, I was hauled on to the 
top, where I listened with unruffled composure to sundry 
sarcastic remarks concerning those who put their trust in 
tennis shoes and scorn the sweet persuasion of the rope. 

The summit is of palatial dimensions and is provided with 
three stone chairs. The loftiest of these was at once 
appropriated by Burgener for the ice-axe, and the inferior 
members of the party were bidden to bring stones to build 
it securely in position. This solemn rite being duly per- 
formed, we stretched ourselves at full length and mocked 
M. Couttet’s popgun at Chamonix with a pop of far more 
exhilarating sort. 


The aged narrative from which I have been reading ends 
abruptly at this point. Before, however, quitting the 
summit of one of the steepest rocks in the Alps I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to ask whether the love of rock- 
climbing is so heinous and debasing a sin that its votaries 
are no longer worthy to be ranked as mountaineers, but are 
to be relegated to a despised and special class of ‘mere 
gymnasts.’ 

It would appear at the outset wholly illogical to deny the 
term ‘mountaineer’ to any man who is skilled in the art 
of making his way with facility in mountain countries. To 
say that a man who climbs because he is fond of mountain- 
eering work is not a mountaineer, whilst a man who climbs 
because it is essential to some scientific pursuit in which he 
is interested, is a mountaineer, is contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of a logical definition, and I trust this club will not 
commit itself to so absurd a blunder. It may be freely 
admitted that science has a higher social value than sport, 
but that does not alter the fact that mountaineering is. 


* M. Dunod heard at Chamonix that I took three ladders of 10 feet 
each on this ascent (‘ Annuaire Club Alpin Francais,’ 1886, page 99) ; 
it is needless to say that this is a Chamonix myth. It, however, led 
him to encumber himself with three ladders of 12 feet each. His 
ascent and all subsequent ascents have been made by the southern 
ridge of the Grépon; the ridge from the point described, page 168, to. 
the real summit has not since been traversed. 
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a sport, and by no possible method can be converted into 
geology, or botany, or topography. That the technique of 
our sport has made rapid progress is alleged against us as 
a sort of crime, but I venture to say, in reality, it is a matter, 
not for regret, but for congratulation. To emulate the 
skill of their guides was the ideal of the early climbers, and 
I trust it will still be the ideal that we set before ourselves. 
A terminology which suggests that as a man approaches 
this goal, as he increases in mountaineering skill, he ceases 
to be a mountaineer, stands self-condemned, and must be 
remorselessly eliminated from our literature. 

But underlying all this sort of criticism would appear to 
be a recrudescence of Mr. Ruskin’s original charge, that we 
treat the mountains as greased poles. This I venture, on 
behalf of rock-climbers generally, to most emphatically 
deny. Pleasure in the exertion of acquired skill is perfectly 
consistent with a keen appreciation of natural beauty, and 
this appreciation forms a chief part of the attraction which 
the more difficult ascents exert. It is true that few of us 
analyse with any care the complex web of motives which 
determines our choice of ascents, but, so far at all events as 
my experience extends, it justifies the belief that those best 
‘skilled in the mountain craft appreciate most keenly the 
glorious scenes amongst which we wander. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has pointed out, and probably most 
‘would agree, that the charm of mountain scenery is to be 
found in every step taken in the upper world. The strange 
interfolding of the snows, the gaunt, weird crags of the 
ridges, the vast blue icicle-fringed crevasse, or the great 
smooth slabs sloping downwards through apparently bottom- 
less space, are each and all no less lovely than the boundless 
horizon of the summit view. The self-dubbed mountaineers, 
however, fail to grasp this essential fact. To them the right 
‘way up a peak is the easiest way, and all other ways are 
wrong ways. ‘Thus, they would say, to take an instance 
from a well-known peak, if a man goes up the Matterhorn to 
enjoy the scenery, he will go by the Hirnli route; if he goes 
by the Zmutt ridge, it is, they allege, the difficulties and 
“greasy poliness’ of the climb that attract him. Now, this 
reasoning would appear to be wholly fallacious. Among the 
visions of mountain loveliness that rise before my mind none 
are fairer than the stupendous cliffs and fantastic crags of the 
Zmutt ridge. To say that this route with its continuously 
glorious scenery is, from an esthetic point of view, the 
‘wrong way, while the Hornli route which, despite the noble 
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distant prospect, is marred by the meanness of its screes and 
its paper-besprinkled slopes, is the right, involves a total in- 
sensibility to the true mountain feeling. 

The suspicion, indeed, sometimes crosses my mind that 
the so-called mountaineer confounds the pleasure he derives 
from photography or from geological or other research, with 
the purely esthetic enjoyment of noble scenery. Doubtless, 
the summit of a peak is peculiarly well adapted to these 
semi-scientific pursuits, and if the summit is the only thing 
desired, the easiest way up is obviously the right way; but 
from a purely esthetic standpoint, the Col du Lion, the teeth 
of the Zmutt ridge, or Carrel’s Corridor, whilst affording as 
exquisite a distant prospect, combine with it the dramatic 
force of a splendid foreground of jagged ridge, appalling 
precipice, and towering mist-veiled height. 

The importance of foreground cannot, I think, be over- 
rated, and it is obvious that the more difficult an ascent the 
bolder and more significant will usually be the immediate 
surroundings of the traveller. In other words, the artistic 
value of an ascent generally varies with its difficulty. This, 
necessarily, leads us to the conclusion that the most difficult 
way up the most difficult peaks is, from an artistic point of 
view, always the right thing to attempt, whilst the easy 
slopes of ugly screes may with propriety be left to the 
scientists, with M. Janssen at their head. To those who, 
like myself, take a non-utilitarian view of the mountains, the 
great ridge of the Grépon may be safely recommended, for 
nowhere can the climber find bolder towers, wilder clefts, or 
more terrific precipices ; nowhere, a fairer vision of lake and 
mountain, mist-filled valleys, and riven ice.* 


* The impression which the two ascents made on me, and which is 
more or less faithfully represented in my paper, was that the Charmoz 
was the harder climb of the two. Those, however, who have since 
explored the peaks tell me that the Charmoz is, relatively to the 
Grépon, quite easy. Continuous and violent snowstorms (from 
July 8 to 12, 1880) had glazed some of the rocks, and filled the deeper 
cracks with ice; this, added to the fact that we somewhat foolishly 
discarded our boots, doubtless accounts for the excessive difficulty we 
experienced, and also for the fact that my successors have found the 
distance from the top of the ice-gully to the ridge merely a pleasant 
scramble of a quarter of an hour. It also appears open to question 
whether the point I ascended is quite the highest ; it seemed so to us, 
but we were very possibly mistaken. 
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AIGUILLES RouGces D’AROLLA (CENTRAL AIGUILLE) FROM THE VAL 
p’HErfmenceE Sipe.—August 19, 1890: Mr. R. C. Gilson, with 
Pierre Maitre, of Evolena, and a porter, crossed the Col des Ignes 
from Arolla, and skirting the slopes of rock and débris above the 
head of the Darbonneire glacier for about half an hour, reached a largish 
couloir ascending in the direction of the N. gap. The couloir was 
climbed for 50 or 100 feet (probably danger of falling stones after sun- 
rise), and then quitted for the rocks on the left. These led to an aréte, 
well marked higher up, of surpassing steepness, but excellent rock. 
One apparently insurmountable gendarme has to be turned on the 
S. face. The aréte joins the main ridge of the mountain about 
five minutes S. of the summit. 

Mont Coton (descent by N.E. aréte).—August 12, 1890: the 
same party having reached the summit by the usual S. aréte made the 
descent to the Arolla glacier by a well-marked ridge intermediate 
between the E. face,* and the difficult N. face climbed by Mr. J. 
Hopkinson and Jean Mattre on the following day.t The aréte, though 
steep and in places a little rotten, would probably present little diffi- 
culty in pleasant weather. The party were involved in the same 
thunderstorm which afforded Messrs. Slingsby, Solly, and Haskett 
Smith their ‘ Night Adventure on the Dent Blanche.’ ¢ 

ALMAGELLHORN (‘No information,’ ‘Eastern Pennine Guide ’).— 
Approached from the Furggalp, this is probably little more than a 
‘Schafspitze,’ but an interesting climb may be made by attacking it 
from the S.E. On August 9, 1891, Mr. R. C. Gilson with Pierre 
Maitre, of Evolena, left Saas Fee at 3 a.m., and at 6.20 reached the 
foot of a sharp ridge, prominently marked in the Swiss map, forming 
the E. boundary of the Weissthal glacier. This took 2} hours to 
climb, and is strongly recommended. The summit ridge was then 
followed over the point, 3,311 métres, to the top of the Almagellhorn in 
about 2 hours. The view of Monte Rosa and the entire Saas-Grat is 
unrivalled. A cairn was found on the top, perhaps built by hunters 
of chamois, which are said to frequent the mountain, though none 
were seen on this occasion. In descent the W.N.W, aréte was pursued 
for some distance, and then a direct line made for the chalets in the 
upper Almagell valley. A collection of nasty slabs was encountered 
half-way down, among which feasible chimneys were picked with some 
difficulty. It would probably be better either to adhere longer to the 
rather tiresome main ridge, or else to effect a retreat from the sum- 
mit on to the Weissthal glacier. 

OrTLER Group.—The carriage road from Gomagoi to St. Gertraud 
was opened to traffic at the beginning of July. A formal ‘ inaugura- 
tion’ will take place early in September, when a memorial to the late 
Baron von Hofmann, formerly Austrian Finance Minister, who 


* Pennine Guide, Route 3. ¢ Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 305. 
t Tbid. vol. xv. p. 404. 
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interested himself greatly in the Suldenthal, and left by will 15,000 1. 
towards the construction of the road, will be unveiled. The Hamburg 
Section of the D.O.A.V., which has also borne a large share of the cost 
of the road, is enlarging the Schaubach hut, at the head of the valley, 
and a new hut (the need for which is somewhat hard to discover) is 
being erected in the Zaithal. The telegraph has now been carried up 
to St. Gertraud, and a post office has been established in Herr 
Angerer’s inn, ‘Zum Ortler.’ Intending visitors to this most agree- 
able of ‘high Alpine’ stations will do well to arrive early in the day, 
as the demand for quarters is at present greatly in excess of the supply. 
Next year a large new hotel will, it is hoped, be opened, and one at 
least of the existing inns will have been enlarged. 

The well-known Vienna climber, Herr Louis Friedmann, has repeated 
the alleged feat of Corbinian Steinberger,* by ascending the Konig- 
spitze from the Stelvio Pass. With a guide, and all modern advan- 
tages, the ascent occupied over 9 hrs. Herr Steinberger (or we should 
perhaps say Father Corbinian) is, we believe, still living, as abbot of 
a monastery in Bavaria; but attempts to ‘draw’ him on the subject 
of his youthful exploit do not meet with success. 

ACCIDENTS.—So far no serious accident seems to have occurred this 
year above the snow-line. The death of Mr. Ribbons, an American, 
near Grindelwald, on July 29, though occurring on a glacier, was in 
no sense an incident of what is commonly called a ‘glacier expe- 
dition.” From the Austrian Alps, however, about the usual number 
of falls in rock-climbing, mostly in the neighbourhood of the Ennsthal, 
are reported. Among them we must with much regret record that by 
which Herr Ferdinand Geyer, father of the President of the Austrian 
Alpine Club, lost his life on July 2. Herr Geyer, who, though 
advanced in years, was a skilful and active climber, had ascended the 
Grimming, a mountain which he knew well, with a guide, Matthius 
Lieber. On the descent he slipped in crossing a small and steep snow- 
field, and fell on to rocks, receiving very severe injuries. 'The guide 
remained with him through the night, vainly trying to restore him, and 
in the morning went for assistance; but the relief party only arrived 
in time to see Herr Geyer expire. To add to the tragedy, the guide 
himself succumbed a few days later to the effects of exposure and 
fatigue. No rope seems to have been in use; but the party can hardly . 
be blamed for this, as the peak, which is under 8,000 feet high, does 
not appear to be of particular difficulty. No glacier has to be crossed, 
nor even, under ordinary circumstances, would snow be found. 

On Whit Sunday a party of Viennese tourists ascended the Hoch- 
schwab. Bad weather came on, and the party, who appear to have 
been thoroughly unskilled, lost their way. One of them, a bank clerk 
named Czerny, got separated from his companions, fell over a preci- 
pice, and was killed. The rest seem to have concerned themselves 
little about their companion’s fate, for, beyond mentioning that he was 
missing, they took no steps towards a search. The body was found 
some days later. 


* See Alpine Guide, § 37, Rte. C; Alpine Journal, xv. 389. 
. N 2 
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THE DisAsTER AT St. GERVAIS.—The exact cause of this has not 
yet been fully made out. All that is at present known will be found 
in a note by Mr. Freshfield, in the current number of the ‘R. G. S. 
Proceedings.’ It seems, however, certain that it was in some way due 
to the small Glacier de la Téte Rousse, on the N. side of the Glacier 
de Bionassay. Some of the circumstances, as reported by the Sous- 
Guide-Chef of Chamonix, seem to point to the possibility of a lake 
having been formed through the damming by the larger glacier of the 
stream from the smaller, followed by the bursting of this lake. In 
that case the catastrophe would be of a similar kind to those which 
have frequently occurred in the Alps, the latest instance being the 
inundation which ravaged the Martellthal in June of last year.* But 
from a report by M. Vallot, who has visited the spot, it would seem 
that two basins of water actually formed on the Glacier de la Téte 
Rousse. How these basins can have formed it is not easy to see. In 
Tyrol there is a wide-spread belief in so-called ‘ Wasserstuwen,’ or 
great hollows filled with water, existing in the interior of glaciers, 
which ultimately work down to the end and burst; but we believe 
that the best authorities are very sceptical as to the existence of such 
things. 

Tue Lisrary.—The following additions have been made since 
April 15, 1892 :— 

Nelle Alpi Graie, 1891. Analbum containing views of the Graian Alps. (Pre- 
sented by Messrs. Giovanni Battista and Giuseppe Origoni, junior 
members of the Milan Section of the Club Alpino Italiano.) 

Meurer (Julius). Katechismus fiir Bergsteiger, Gebirgstouristen, Alpen- 
reisende. Small 8vo. Illustrations. Leipzig, 1892. (Presented.) 

Vénéon (Jean). Tschingel. Pamphlet. Illustrated. n.d. (Presented by 
Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge.) . 

Dellepiane (Giovanni). Guida per Escursioni nell’ Apennino Ligure e nelle 
sue adiacenze. Small 8vo. Maps. Pubblicata per cura della Sezione 
Ligure del Club Alpino Italiano. Genova, 1892. (Presented by the 
Sezione Ligure del C.A.I.) 

Annuario della Sezione di Roma del Club Alpino Italiano. Vol. ITI., 1888-91. 
Medium 8vo. Maps and illustrations. Roma, 1892. (Presented by the 
Sezione di Roma del C.A.I.) 

Den Norske Turistforenings &rbog for 1891-92. Udgivet af W. v. Munthe af 
Morgenstierne. 8vo. Map and illustrations. Kristiania, 1892. 

Pratt (A. E.) To the Snows of Tibet through China. Medium 8vo. Map 
and illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1892. (Presented by 
the Publishers.) 

Section Lyonnaise du Club Alpin Frangais. Huitiéme Bulletin. 8vo. ITllus- 
trated. Lyon, 1892. (Presented.) 

Tijdschrift van het Kon. Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. Tweede 
Serie, Deel VIII. Maps. 8vo. Leiden, 1891. 

Report of the U.S. National Museum, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the year ending June 30, 1889. Medium 8vo. Illustrated. 
Washington, 1891. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
July 1890. Medium 8vo. Illustrated. Washington, 1891. 


* See vol. xv. p. 489. We may mention here that in that case a tunnel is 
being made through the rock, which will prevent a repetition of the disaster 
by drawing off the water as it accumulates. 
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Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward Whymper. 
(London: John Murray. 1892.) 

Supplementary Appendiz to the same. (John Murray. 1892.) 

How to Use the Aneroid Barometer. (John Murray. 1891.) 


THE appearance of these interesting volumes—the first two on 
March 31, 1892, the last in December, 1891—must recall to the 
memories of his friends the great journey of one of the most accom- 
plished members of the Alpine Club. Leaving England on Novem- 
ber 3, 1879, Mr. Whymper reached Guayaquil on December 9 in 
that year, returned to Guayaquil on July 14, 1880, and to London 
on August 28. The journal of the expedition is published in six 
successive numbers of the Alpine Journal from November, 1880, 
to May, 1882, inclusive. Moreover, on February 1, 1881, a special 
meeting of the Alpine Club was held at the Royal Institution, at which 
Mr. Whymper described his ascents of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi.* 
Mr. Charles Edward Mathews was in the chair. The Prince of Wales, 
the presidents of the Royal, Geological, and Zoological Societies, and 
other notabilities were present. The audience numbered 920. Mr. 
Whymper subsequently described his journey in a paper read to the 
Royal Geographical Society on May 9, 1881. 

‘The incidents and results of Mr. Whymper’s expedition are there- 
fore not new matters; they have been in their broad outlines more or 
less public property for about eleven years. That they can have 
remained so long a time either resting in the memories of his hearers 
or buried in magazines, and not have been embodied in a book, is one 
of the curiosities of literature. ‘That there have been cogent reasons 
for delay it is impossible to gainsay ; on the return of a traveller with 
a biological collection there is much to go through. The specimens 
must be re-examined, divided into groups, and allocated to specialists 
who are both competent and willing to undertake their determination. 
Kach group must be subdivided into known and unknown species, 
and the latter must be described, named, and figured. Finally, the 
book must be published in America, and here new difficulties arise. 
No book is allowed copyright in that country unless it is actually 
printed there, and granted priority of issue. The Jatter regulation 
‘ delayed the publication in England of Mr. Whymper’s book at least 
three months. 

Thus much premised, we turn to the Introduction to the principal 
volume, in which the author explains that his chief’ motive for under- 
taking the expedition was a desire to ascertain the altitude at which 
climbers began to suffer distress from diminished atmospheric pressure, 
or, as it is termed, ‘ mountain sickness,’ and how far it would operate 
as a barrier to attaining the loftiest summits in the world; that the 
Himalayas and the Chilian Andes were at the time inconvenient 
districts for experiment in consequence of political disturbances, so 


* See vol. x. p. 239. 
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that he was practically limited to the Andes of the Equator, where 
Chimborazo, of a height, according to Alex. von Humboldt, of 
21,425 feet, offered an appropriate means of examining the problem. 
Mr. Whymper further proposed to himself to determine the altitudes 
and relative positions of the chief mountains of Ecuador, the compari- 
son of boiling- point observations, and of aneroids against the mercurial 
barometer, and collecting in botany and zoology at great heights. 

A mountain traveller with such purposes in view should upon start- 
ing be properly furnished with all necessary services, instruments, 
means of collecting both plants and animals, and an adequate supply of 
food and medicines, The first requisite is a good staff of guides, and 
these must necessarily be drawn from Switzerland or some other part 
of the Alps of Central Europe. The number should not be less than 
three. Mr. Whymper secured the services of Jean Antoine Carrel, of 
Val Tournanche, celebrated in the history of the ascents of the Matter- 
horn, and singularly fitted to take the part of leading guide in such an 
expedition. He had engaged two other guides, who failed him at the. 
last moment, and had ultimately to instruct Carrel to bring with him 
whom he could. He brought his cousin Louis, who became disabled 
for many weeks of the journey. Mr. Whymper was obliged to pick up 
a third man in Ecuador, who was naturally of no service on the higher 
peaks. Of the cousins Carrel he writes:—‘I trusted my person, pro- 
perty, and interests to their care with perfect confidence, and they 
proved worthy of the trust and equal to every demand which was made 
upon them.’ 

Mr. Whymper’s outfit included a photographic apparatus, a theodo- 
lite, three mercurial barometers, eight aneroids, and nine boiling-point 
thermometers. The behaviour of the instruments for the determina- 
tion of heights is described throughout the narrative, in the appendices 
to the principal volume, and in a small brochure of sixty-one pages, 
entitled ‘How to use the Aneroid Barometer.’ This includes the 
appendix on the aneroid, and will be referred to as the ‘special 
volume.’ 

These portions of the work may conveniently be noticed in this 

lace. 

= The superiority of the mercurial barometer in the measurement of 
heights has long been recognised, but its tendency to break has proved 
a serious obstacle to its use. It ig sent out by makers packed in a 
leather case with the cistern uppermost, and is supplied with a metal - 
tripod, by which it can be suspended at about one-third of its length 
above the cistern. Mr. Whymper prefers to carry the case in a long 
wooden box, securely packed with tow, and to suspend the barometer 
when in use from the top of one of the legs of the theodolite. The 
writer can testify how many barometers he has lost from the neglect 
of these precautions, but the latter involves carrying a theodolite, and 
that means an extra man. 

The various defects of the aneroid and, above all, its constant 
tendency to lag behind the mercurial barometer, were pointed out by 
the writer in an article communicated to the ‘ Alpine Journal.’* Mr. 


* Vol. ii. p. 39. 
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Whymper has paid more attention to this subject than any other 
traveller. He writes :—* 

‘Hight aneroids were taken. One of these by Casella, marked 
No. 580, had been made for an earlier journey; and through being 
only graduated to 20 inches, was of no service for comparison at great 
heights. The seven remaining aneroids were constructed expressly 
for the expedition, and were under trial and examination for nearly 
twelve months before our departure. They were selected from picked 
instruments, and only those were taken such as were, as far as one 
could tell, as perfect as could be produced. These seven aneroids 
were marked a to G. a, B, and c were graduated from 31 to 15 
inches; E, F, G were graduated from 31 down to 13 inches. 

‘It became evident at an early stage of the journey (a) that the 
whole of the aneroids had acquired considerable errors, (0) that they 
differed among each other to a very large extent, and (c) that neither 
means of the whole, nor means of any combination, would give decent 
approximations to the truth. The more evident this became, the 
greater importance I attached to the preservation of the mercurials, 
Comparisons of the aneroids against the mercurials were nevertheless 
continued until the end of the journey ; and, after two months’ experi- 
ence in the interior, the behaviour of the aneroids in ascending and 
descending was so well ascertained that one might, I think, have made 
use of their indications to determine differences of level without com- 
mitting very great mistakes.’ 

On arrival at Guayaquil, the Port of Ecuador, Mr. Whymper was 
received by Her Majesty’s consul, Mr. George Chambers, with whom 
he left aneroid No. 528, and a mercurial barometer. Mr. Chambers 
rendered Mr. Whymper an inestimable service in observing the latter 
twice a day during his stay in the interior. No serious errors affected 
the aneroids until the party began to ascend the Andes.t Aneroid c 
was lost or stolen on the way, so that the number available for 
comparison was reduced to six. 

At Guaranda (8894’) the mean error continued to augment, being 
on arrival —0°520; it rose in one week to —0°655, and stood on 
Christmas Day at 0°800 of an inch. In quoting the index errors of 
the aneroids it would appear that Mr. Whymper reverses the method 
in use among scientific men. ‘Thus for the Guaranda readings he 
writes :— 


Extreme differences . x ; : , 0°800 
Mean of aneroids ? ; : ‘ . 21°233 
Mean merc. bar. F ‘ ; ‘ - 21°888 


-Mean errors of aneroids . ‘ : - —0°655 


But in the Kew certificate t we have the following note at the bottom 
of the page :—‘ When the sign of the correction is +, the quantity is to 
be added to the observed scale reading, and when —, is to be subtracted 
Srom it.’ 

In the Guaranda observations the quantity 0°655 should be added to 
the aneroid readings to get the truth, and should therefore be written 


* Spec. vol. p. 3. ¢ Spec. vol. p. 5. ft Spec. vol. p. 51, 
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+, instead of —. The same error runs through all Mr. Whymper’s 
work. In noting the behaviour of the aneroids we cannot do better 
than follow them in the ascent of Chimborazo, omitting the minus 
signs :— 


Camp on the Arenal (14,375 feet), Dec. 26, 1879. Aneroids ,0°737 below 
mercurials. Greatest diff., 0°880. 

Second camp on Chimborazo (16,664 feet), Dec. 30. Aneroids (mean) 0°903 
below mercurials. 

Third camp (7,285 feet). B, beyond range. Mean of 5 aneroids below 
mercurials, 0°974. Greatest diff., 1-120 inches. 

Summit (20,545 feet), January 4, 1880. 


Merc. bar., No. 558 . ‘ : . 14,110 inches 
Aneroid D. : ‘ , . 138,050 _,, 
és E. . : , . 12,900 by estimation 


The mean of the two aneroids is seen to be 12°975 inches, and the 
error upon the mercurial 1°135 inches, the value of which at the 
altitude in question exceeds 2,090 feet. If, therefore, the height of 
the mountain had been determined by the aneroid, it would have come 
out more than 2,000 feet too high. 

The prolonged residence on Chimborazo had disabled aneroids 
F and qg. Comparisons for the remainder of the journey were 
restricted to a, B, D, E only. 8B had the largest index error, but it 
remained tolerably constant, varying from 1°781 to 1°863. In the 
following pages of the spec. vol. Mr. Whymper gives a series of 
instances of the irregularity of the variations of these aneroids. It is 
worthy of notice that the aneroid which went so far wrong on 
Chimborazo returned nearly perfectly to its proper reading when 
brought back to Guayaquil. 

Mr. Whymper arrives, among others, at the following conclusions :—* 

That with aneroids of the present construction it is unlikely that 
decent approximations to the truth will be obtained at low pressures, 
even when employing a large number of instruments. The errors 
of the whole series (a to @) were invariably below the truth, and in the 
worst cases amounted to as much as two inches upon the mercurial 
barometer. 

That differences of level at great heights (low pressures) may be 
determined with considerable accuracy with aneroids even when they 
have acquired very large index errors. 

That in observations of this description a nearer approach to the 
truth is generally obtained by employing the mean of ascending and 
descending readings than by taking the means of ascending or descend- 
ing readings separately. - 

Part II. of the special volume is entitled ‘ Experiments in the Work- 
shop.’ After his return Mr. Whymper undertook a series of experi- 
ments extending over a long space of time—first in the workshop of 
Mr. J. J. Hicks, and subsequently in his own. 

In the first set of these experiments Mr. Whymper had eight 
aneroids under a pressure of 22°5 inches for six weeks, with a mean 


* Appendix C. p. 411; spec. vol. p. $. 
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loss on the mercurials of 0°373, of which about two-thirds occurred at 
the end of the first week. 

In the second set he had three aneroids under a pressure of 17 inches 
for five weeks; mean loss on mercurials in five weeks, 0°764 inches, 

In the third set he had three aneroids under a pressure of 16 inches 
during eight weeks. Mean error on mercurials, 0°442. 

In the fourth set he had four aneroids under a pressure of 19 inches 
during five weeks. Mean error on mercurials, 0°361. 

These four experiments showed clearly that the greatest part of the 
loss which occurred took place during the first week, and that the 
mean loss which occurred exceeded two-thirds of the total mean loss 
on the mercurial barometer. 

In his own workshop Mr. Whymper constructed a receiver 30 inches 
high, in order to have twenty or more aneroids under examination at 
one time, at pressures ranging from 26 to 14 inches, for periods of 
days, weeks, and even months at a time. In these experiments a 
number of aneroids, amounting on the whole to 71, were compared 
with the mercurial barometer. 

On p. 21 Mr. Whymper shows the behaviour of 71 barometers, 
kept for one week only, at pressures varying from 26 to 14 inches, 
equivalent to approximate altitudes of from 8,450 to 20,770 feet. 
One of these, at a pressure of 14 inches (equivalent to an altitude of 
20,770 feet), showed a loss on the mercurial of 1:033 inches, and a 
height too vreat by 2,005 feet. This table is not without humour. 
It includes the behaviour of aneroids belonging to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, carried by travellers under the auspices of the 
Society. For instance, the aneroid by Cary, carried by Mr. T. Thom- 
son in his journey in Morocco in 1888, showed, at a pressure of 
17 inches, a loss on the mercurial of 1:267 inches, and a height too 
great by 2,005 feet. Mr. Whymper points out that the errors in 
altitude, serious as they are, are only about two-thirds of the errors 
which the aneroids would have developed if they had been kept con- 
tinuously at the same pressures for one month and upwards. The 
remainder of Part II. is chiefly devoted to the recovery of aneroids, 
or their reading after various intervals of times after their pressure 
had been restored. 

Part III. of the special volume deals with the use of the aneroid 
barometer in the determination of altitudes, and the means by which 
the errors of aneroids may be guarded against. 

§ 40, p. 35. When an aneroid experiences diminished pressure 
(8s it does when a traveller is ascending) it at once commences to lose 
upon the mercurial barometer, and to indicate a greater diminution of 
pressure than the truth. This tendency to lose will cease in a few 
weeks at a constant pressure; the aneroid will then indicate the 
natural (hourly or diurnal) variations in pressure almost as accurately 
as the mercurial barometer itself. 

§ 41, p. 35. When an aneroid experiences restoration of pressure, 
it at once commences to regain its previous loss. This recovery always 
goes on for several weeks, and when it ceases the aneroid will again 
indicate hourly or daily variations with reasonab!e accuracy. 
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§ 42, p. 36. Aneroids which may be employed at upper or lower 
stations, with the view of applying corrections to simultaneous observa- 
tions at lower or upper stations, ought to be installed at such upper 
or lower stations for several days before being used for simultaneous 
observations. 

§ 44, p. 36. The best hypsometric results will be attained when 
the least possible amount of time intervenes between the readings at 
two stations upon different levels. 

The remainder of Part III. contains a large amount of valuable in- 
formation which it is impossible to epitomise here. The results of 
Parts I, II., and III. are recapitulated in Part IV., which concludes 
with the following paragraph :—‘ Comparison of travellers’ aneroids 
against the mercurial barometer, at natural pressure, upon return to 
the level of the sea after prolonged journeys in elevated regions, have | 
not the value which is at present assigned to them.’ Surely no value 
can have been assigned to them for many years. 

In Appendix D of the main volume Mr. Whymper gives four pages 
to the boiling-point thermometer. The writer entirely agrees with 
him in the many defects and inaccuracies of this instrument. It 
resembles the aneroid in lagging behind the mercurial. Mr. Whymper 
made seventeen observations of this instrument in the field, including 
thirteen stations at greater heights than 13,000 feet, and three at the 
summits of Cotopaxi, Antisana, and Cayambe—each above 19,000 feet. 
Five, four, and two thermometers were boiled at the three last stations, 
with a mean error of 513 feet. It is much to be desired that Mr. 
Whymper would study the boiling-point thermometers in the work- 
shop, and that some competent analyst should recalculate the tables of 
Regnault. 

In order to appreciate Mr. Whymper’s labours it is necessary to give 
a résumé of his journey, which may be followed in the pages of the 
main volume and on the Route Map in the pocket at the end. On 
December 9, 1879, he and the two Carrels landed at Guayaquil, where 
he engaged the services of Mr. Perring, an Englishman who had lived 
many years in Ecuador. Guayaquil, the chief port and second city 
in the Republic, is situated at 2° §.L., whereas Quito is just below the 
Equator, and 9,343 feet above the sea. He proposed to attack 
Chimborazo by the ordinary route to Quito, which is by steamer along 
the river Guayas as far as Bodegas and thence by mule track along the 
southern face of Chimborazo. They left Bodegas at 1.20 p.m. on the 
14th, having seen nothing of the mountains since they landed. They 
had endless troubles with the mules, and found the mule track or 
‘Royal Road’ almost impassable. They rode upwards until the 18th, 
when they reached a pass or gap in the mountuains, ‘the view from 
which was a revelation.” ‘ We had left the steaming Pacific slopes 
behind and passed as it were into another world.’ 

The pass reached was a notch in a range which intervened between 
Chimborazo and the sea, unknown to all previous geographers. ‘Two 
small huts on its summit were called Tambo Gobierno. Their height 
was found to be 10,417 feet above the sea. The range which the 
author crossed he believed to have a length of about 65 miles from 
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north to south, to contain summits approaching 15,000 feet in height, 
and to be separated from Chimborazo by the river Chimbo. He 
proposes to call it ‘ the Pacific range of Ecuador.’ On the eastern side 
of the range the road descends, and crossing the river the party arrived 
at nightfall at the small town of Guaranda, 8,894 feet above the sea. 

He had selected this place as the base of his operations, because it 
had been reported as nearer to Chimborazo than any other town or 
village. The road to Quito leads through it, and crosses on its way 
the sandy plain called the Grand Arenal. They remained at Guaranda 
until December 31, when they obtained their first view of Chimborazo, 
hitherto hidden in clouds. Two things arrested their attention. First, 
that Chimborazo had two summits of nearly equal elevation, secondly, 
that the whole of that part of the mountain which was seen from 
Guaranda was nearly covered with glaciers. Previous writers, notably 
Humboldt and Boussingault, have spoken of one summit only, and 
Humboldt had expressly declared that he saw no glaciers in Ecuador. 
These travellers attempted to climb Chimborazo, in 1802 and 1831 
respectively, and claim to have reached heights of 19,286 and 19,698 
feet. There is no doubt that the heights are over-estimated, the routes 
difficult to understand, and the speeds, especially of descent, grossly 
exagperated. 

While waiting at Guaranda for the Carrels, who had gone off to 
examine the ground, Mr. Whymper set up his mercurials, boiling 
points, and aneroids, and found the serious errors which had affected 
the latter. 

At 9.45 a.m. on the 26th, the troup of fourteen animals, ten for baggage 
and four for riding, filed out of the yard, followed by three arrieros 
(muleteers) and two Indians. The Indians gave so much trouble that the 
party occupied seven hours in getting to the Arenal. After passing its 
summit and leaving on the right the place called Tambo de Tortorillas, 
they turned out of the usual Quito track and, under the leading of 
Jean-Antoine, steered a nearly north-eastern course over the upper and 
level portion of the great plain to a point at the mouth of one of three 
vallons leading directly towards the western summit. The night was 
bitterly cold, and it was found in the morning that the Indians and 
five of the mules had disappeared. So passed the night in the first 
camp on Chimborazo at an altitude of 14,375 feet and a minimum 
temperature of 21° F. Deprived of seven backs, two journeys became 
necessary to reach the second camp, and the best arrangement Mr. 
Whymper could make was to send forward Jean-Antoine with the 
remainder of the caravan and to remain behind to stop any further 
desertion. 

Of the three vallons which lead up into Chimborazo, the most westerly 
one was that upon which Carrel had gone, and Mr. Whymper named 
it the ‘Vallon Carrel.’ This valley was chiefly lined with volcanic 
dust, toilsome to ascend even on moderate gradients. The caravan — 
returned in about three hours, when it was reloaded, and the re- 
mainder of the provisions and stores were left in depot at the entrance 
of the Vallon Carrel. For 1,000 feet above the first camp the reladen 
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caravan progressed ata fair pace, and then, at a pressure of 17,250 
inches, straggling began. 

Carrel had selected a position for the second camp, with sound judg- 
ment, at the foot of a wall of lava which protected the tent on one side. 
The baggage animals struggled upwards one by one and by 5.30 p.m. 
all had arrived. The barometer stood at this place at 164 inches. 

The party were in high spirits. The weather had been fine and the 
move successful. It was arranged that one of the arrieros should sleep 
at Tortorillas, and come up daily to learn what was needed, and all the 
rest of the troop were sent back to Guaranda, for although the party 
had succeeded in establishing the camp at the selected spot, it had only 
been done by great exertions on the part of the people and their 
beasts. ‘ When we others,’ writes Mr. Whymper, ‘ had arrived at the 
second camp we were ourselves in good condition, but in about an hour,’ 
he continues, ‘ I found myself on my back along with both the Carrels, 
incapable of making the least exertion, and knowing that we were 
experiencing our first attack of mountain sickness.’ 

The symptoms of this ailment are intense headache, difficulty of 
respiration, and inability to consume tobacco. It lasted all night, and 
all the next day, but Perring did not appear to be affected at all. He 
kept the fire going, melted snow, brought his comrades drink, attended 
to their wants in general, and did not seem any worse at the second 
camp than at Guaranda. 

The camp was situated on the southern side of a rather conspicuous 
gap in the ridge. Below them the ridge spread out asit approached the 
Arenal, and above them it led for a long distance towards the western 
dome. The Carrels were of opinion that another camp must be made 
before they could attack the summit. On the morning of the 30th 
Jean-Antoine was crippled by inflammation of the eyes, but his cousin 
was sufficiently revived in the afternoon to be sent with Perring down 
to the depét to fetch the tent which was to be advanced to the third 
camp. 

On the 31st the party went up the ridge to select a third camping 
place, and chose a site close to the crest of the ridge on its eastern side, 
at a height of 17,285 feet (merc, bar. at 1 p.m. read 16-081 inches). 

The author next gives us an interesting account of the investigation 
of the tinned provisions, which he had brought or sent to Ecuador. 
He had purchased a quantity of ox cheek which turned out to be 
putrid. In some cases the tins had burst and had ruined almost the 
whole of the food in the case. The end of the matter was that they found 
themselves obliged to hurl over the cliffs a mass of provisions which 
had cost endless trouble to prepare. One searches the pages for some 
explanation of this stuff having found its way into the commissariat, 
when one sees the words at the head of the page, ‘the Ox cheek of 
Chicago.’ Even food from Chicago might be tested by knocking in the 
heads of a few casual samples before carrying i a quantity of it to 
Chimborazo. 

The labour of porterage was again thrown upon Jean- Meistie and 
Louis, who started cff at an early hour on January 2, with a couple of 
loads to the third camp. Mr. Whymper utilised two natives for a similar 
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purpose, and at the end of the afternoon had got three weeks’ provisions 
at the upper station. A line of communication was now fairly 
established. However bad the weather, they could always retreat 
upon the second camp and from it to the depdét near the first one, 
scarcely more than two hours from Tortorillas, where they could 
communicate with Guaranda, and the word was given the same after- 
noon that Chimborazo was to be assaulted on the next morning. At 
5.35 a.M. on January 3 they left the tent, and, scrambling through the 
shattered lava behind it, crossed the aréte and emerged on the western 
side of the ridge. 

In the immediate foreground large beds of snow covered the ridge. 
After these were traversed, the ridge steepened and became partly 
covered by pure ice and partly by ice mingled with small stones and 
grit. At 7.30 a.m. they arrived at the foot of the lower series of the 
southern walls of Chimborazo, and the termination of the south-west 
ridge. A breach in the walls rose at an angle exceeding 50°, 
and the Carrels were soon at work cutting steps in it, until further 
progress was arrested by a furious storm of wind, and the party 
retreated to the third camp. 

They started again on January 4 at 5.40 a.m., and finished the 
escalade of the breach at about 8. 

The author proceeds as follows :— 


‘At about 11 a.M. we fancied we saw the Pacific above the clouds which 
covered the intervening flat country, and shortly afterwards commenced to 
enter the plateau which is at the top of the mountain, having by this time 
made half the circuit of the western dome. We were then 20,000 feet high, 
and the summits seemed within our grasp. We could see both—one towards 
our right, and another a little further away on our left, with a hollow plateau 
about one-third of a mile across between them. We reckoned that in another 
hour we could get to the top of either; and, not knowing which of the two 
was the higher, we made for the nearest. But at this point the condition of 
affairs completely changed. The sky became overclouded, the wind rose, and 
we entered upon a tract of exceedingly soft snow, which could not be traversed 
in the ordinary way. The leading man went in up to his neck, almost out of 
sight, and had to be hauled out by those behind. Imagining that we had got 
into a labyrinth of crevasses, we beat about right and left to try to extricate 
ourselves ; and after discovering that it was everywhere alike, we found the 
only possible way of proceeding was to flog every yard of it down and then to 
craw] over it on all fours, and even then one or another was frequently sub- 
merged and almost disappeared. 

‘Needless to say, time flew rapidly. When we had been at this sort of 
work for three hours without having accomplished half the remaining dis- 
tance, I halted the men, pointed out the gravity of our situation, and asked 
them which they preferred—to turn or to go on. They talked together in 
patois, and said, ‘‘ When you tell us to turn we will go back, until then we 
will go on.” I said, ‘‘ Go on,” although by no means feeling sure it would not 
be best to say “Go back.” In another hour and a half we got to the foot of 
the western summit, and as the slopes steepened the snow became firmer 
again. We arrived at the top of it about a quarter to four in the afternoon, 
and then had the mortitication of finding that it was the lower of the two. 
There was no help for it; we had to descend to the plateau, resume the 
flogging, wading, and floundering, and to make for the highest point, and 
there, again, when we got on to the dome, the snow was reasonably firm, and 
we arrived at the summit of Chimborazo standing upright like men, instead of 
grovelling as we had been during the previous five hours like beasts of the 
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field. The wind blew hard from the north-east, and blew the light snow 
before it viciously. We were hungry, wet, nu mbed, and wretched, laden with 
instruments which could not be used. With much trouble the mercurial 
barometer was set up; one man grasped the tripod to keep it firm, while the 
other stood to windward holding up a pouch to give a little protection. The 
mercury fell to 14:100 inches, with a temperature of 21° F., and lower it 
would not go.’ 


By the time the barometer was in its case again it was twenty 
minutes past five. They ran down for their lives, passed the breach 
just as night was closing, and reached the camp soon after 9 P.M., 
having been out nearly sixteen hours and on foot the whole time. 

The weather on June 5 was cold and windy. Jean-Antoine and 
Perring descended to the second camp for wood, Louis remained all day 
in the tent, and Mr. Whymper obtained what views he could, among 
them an occasional glimpse of Sangai, an active volcano on the south- 
east, which seems to be knownonly by name. On the morning of the 
7th Jean-Antoine expressed his determination not to attempt any fur- 
ther ascent of Chimborazo, in fact, to leave the mountain at once. 
This, of course, was a great chagrin to Mr. Whymper, who had taken 
infinite pains to establish a line of camps almost to the summit, and 
had hoped to secure a clear day for observing, with the theodolite, all 
the peaks in Ecuador. During the time Mr. Perring was absent all the 
baggage was concentrated below, and on the 10th, when the team 
arrived, it was speedily loaded and despatched to the Tambo of Chiqui- | 
poquio, on the east side of Chimborazo. Mr. Whymper remained 
some days longer measuring a base line and taking angles for the con- 
struction of a map of the south side of the mountain, and arrived 
alone on the evening of the 12th at the Tambo of Chiquipoquio. 

Karly on the next morning the mystery was solved. Louis’s feet 
were severely frost-bitten. He had left home with ill-fitting boots, and 
no gaiters, and his boots had become filled with water, in floundering 
through the soft snow. Mr. Whymper also had acquired a complaint 
which rendered riding impossible. It was necessary for both of them 
to seek a doctor, and they were recommended to one at Amboto, a — 
village on the rcad to Quito. 

Mr. Whymper found that his residence on Chimborazo had extended 
over seventeen days. One night was passed at 14,375 feet, ten more at 
16,664 feet, and six others at 17,285 above the sea. In these seventeen 
days they had experienced the reality of mountain sickness; it had 
attacked them at a pressure of 16% inches, and they had suffered 
from it for a few days, but in course of time the more acute symptoms 
disappeared, and ultimately they did not suffer from it during their 
whole stay in Ecuador. During their residence on Chimborazo 
Mr. Whymper’s unflinching determination enabled him to achieve 
almost all the purposes of his journey. He solved the problem of 
Alpine sickness, he ascertained for the first time the true elevation of 
the most celebrated mountain in the new world, he found that the 
aneroid would have given the height of Chimborazo 2,000 feet higher 
than the truth. He enlightened mountaineers upon two subjects 
which were not within the range of his designs. He discovered that 
guides may run the risk of losing their feet, if not their lives, from the 
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‘want ot proper equipment, and that ox cheek, even if tinned in 
Chicago, may perhaps cause the wreck of an expedition if it is not 
examined before it is packed. . 

The party, Mr. Whymper in a litter, the remainder on mules, arrived 
at Amboto, and were skilfully cared for by Mr. Abel Barona. Amboto 
(8,606 feet) is the lowest point on the road to Latacunga (9,141 feet), 
whence one rises to the ascent of the Tiupullo ridge (11,559 feet), the 
highest point on the Quito road, and after passing a gently modulating 
plain, descends by somewhat abrupt zigzags into the basin of Machachi. 
‘The party stayed in the village (9,839 feet) for several ‘weeks, at the 
‘Tambo of Antonio Racines. 

Illinga, Corazon, Alacalzo, Pasochoa, and Rumifiahui stand around 
the rim of the basin of Machachi. From the absolute heights of these 
mountains one would suppose that the panorama must be exceptionally 
fine. This, however, is not the case. They rise from a base of 
about 9,000 feet. The lower slopes are unusually long and rise at very 
moderate inclinations. By. reason of this it is possible to take beasts of 
burden to the great heights that are mentioned in the volume. 

Mr. Whymper and Jean-Antoine were able to turn their attention to 
mountaineering, but Louis was still disabled and obliged to amuse him- 
self as best he could. They first examined Corazon, said to have been 
ascended by La Condamine and Bouguer on July 28, 1738. These 
explorers, in the prosecution of their work, encamped twenty-eight days 
upon the mountain, but there are no precise indications of the route 
which was taken by them, nor could any information be obtained at 
Machachi, though a certain Ecuadorian named Lorenzo vowed that he 
had been to the top. He was engaged to act as guide. He led 
Mr. Whymper a long way to the south of the summit and then stopped. 
He was subsequently tied on to a rope and the party ultimately reached 
the summit. 

The author cannot exhaust the wonderful beauties of Machachi. At 
first its dimensions were unappreciated. Objects which looked a mile 
distant sometimes proved to be two or three miles away. The naked- 
looking plain was found to contain dells decorated with ferns, some of 
them English species, such as Aspidium Trichomanes and Cystopteris 
fragilis, and to be gay with salvias, fuchsias, and verbenas, giving 
shelter to a countless population. ‘ Pumasand deer ranged over the 
high rugged ground ; foxes, weasels, and opossums dwelt on the lower 
slopes, and down in the basin there was a zoologist’s paradise. Butter- 
flies above, below, around. Mayflies and dragonflies danced in the 
sunlight, lizards darted across the paths, and legions of spiders per- 
vaded the grass. Crickets in infinite numbers, flies innumerable, 
hymenopterous insects in profusion, and occasional phasmas (caballo de 
palo) crawling painfully about like animated twigs.’ 

Mr. Whymper’s thoughts next turned to the great volcano Cotopaxi. 
It was reported that there was a large slope of ash at the apex of the 
terminal cone. He proposed to camp upon it close to the top of the 
mountain. The chance of having a nocturnal view of the interior of 
the crater, though a secondary, was a powerful attraction. 

When the gashes of the frost-bitten feet of Louis began to heal, and 
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he could hobble about, preparations for the adventure were set going, 


and the party recrossed the Tiupullo ridge to the farm of Rosario. 
This is nearly due west of Cotopaxi, and its altitude is sufficiently great 
(10,356 feet) to enable one to judge the proportions of the mountain. 
Mr. Whymper found the general angles of the northern and southern 
slopes to be less than 30°, and a week later, when due north of it, that 
the eastern and western slopes scarcely exceeded 32°. It has been 
represented, like the Matterhorn, as much steeper than it is. The last 
great eruption took place on June 26, 1877, and, as it is the best 
known one that has occurred, the author records it before proceeding 
with his narrative. He also gives a list of the persons by whom the 
mountain has been ascended. 

Whilst staying at Rosario Mr. Whymper, with Jean-Antoine, 
attempted to ascend Illinitza. This mountain is probably seventh in 
rank of the Great Andes of the Equator, but little is known of it as it 
is almost perpetually shrouded in mist. The author was at one time 
or another seventy-eight days in its vicinity, yet did not see the whole 
of the mountain on any single occasion. They started from the farm 
on February 8, under local guidance, but at 14,700 feet the local 
guides came to the end of their knowledge, and the animals struck 
work. The two principal performers were ultimately stopped by 
séracs, and if they could have passed these they would have been pre- 
vented from reaching the summit by a snow cornice of a novel and 
formidable description. They then quitted a mountain upon which, 
Mr. Whymper says, ‘we were fairly beaten,’ and, resigning themselves 
to the inevitable, set to work preparing for a journey to Cotopaxi. 

They started from Machachi to Cotopaxi on February 14, but a 
violent storm drove them for refuge into the little village of Pedregal. 
They camped at a height of 15,130 feet, and sent all the animals back 


to Machachi. The night of February 15-16 passed away without 


excitement. The first business in the morning was to improve the 
shelter for the people, and to sort them off, for there were too many 
mouths to feed. The preparations for a start to the summit were now 
completed. The tent below was left standing well provisioned in case 
they had to make a precipitate retreat, and there was food enough near 


the top of the mountain for several days should they be kept prisoners. 


there. The ascent of Cotopaxi by the route they followed was a walk, 


no climbing whatever was necessary. Mr. Whymper describes the ter-. 


minal slope of the mountain—how they hurried up it and reached the 
western edge of the rim exactly at midday. They had great difficulty 
in excavating a plateau near the rim so as to form a site for the tent, 
and in securing the tent ropes to large blocks of lavd. The floor of 
the tent indicated 110° F. where it was nearest the mountain, and the 
other side indicated only 50°. Outside during the daytime the air 
was intensely cold, and the minimum of the night of February 18 was 
13° F., the lowest temperature observed during the whole of the 
journey. 

During the whole of the time they spent upon the upper part of the 
mountain, no special effects were produced by the rarity of the air. 
‘When night had fairly set in,’ writes Mr. Whymper, ‘ we went up to 
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view the interior of the crater. The atmosphere was cold and tranquil ; 
we could hear the deadened roar of the steam blasts as they escaped 
from time to time. Our long rope had been fixed both to guide in the 
darkness and to lessen the chance of disturbing the equilibrium of the 
slope of ash. Grasping it I made my way upwards prepared for some- 
thing dramatic, for a strong glow on the under sides of the steam 
clouds showed that there was fire below. Crawling and grovelling 
as the lip was approached, we saw an amphitheatre 2,300 feet in 
diameter from north to south, and 1,650 feet across from east to west, 
shining with ruddy light. At the bottom, 1,200 feet below us, there 
was a nearly circular spot filled with incandescent if not molten lava.’ 
The author continues to describe the behaviour of the crater and the 
way in which it blew off steam. The party were up again before day- 
light on the 19th, and then measured sixty feet on the western side of 
the crater, and took angles to gain an idea of its dimensions. Mr. 
Whymper photographed it and made final observations of the mercurial 
barometer to determine the altitude of the mountain. From the mean 
of the whole the summit appears to be 19,613 feet above the level of the 
sea, From the observation of previous observers it would seem that 
Cotopaxi has materially increased its eievation in the course of the last 
century and a half. 

After twenty-six hours passed upon the summit, the party returned 
to Machachi. The two Carrels longing for mountain work, Mr. 
Whymper indulged them with the ascent of Sincho:agua, a mountain 
south-east of Pedregal. 

Louis, after several weeks’ rest, was sufficiently restored for active 
exertion, and Mr. Whymper, proposing to make his way to Antisana, 
shifted his headquarters from Machachi to Quito. Quito is the capital 
of the Republic of the Equator, 9,343 feet above the sea, The best 
view of the city is from the top of a regularly formed ‘ panecillo,’ and 
from the same spot there is an admirable panorama of the Great Andes 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Equator—Cotocachi (16,301 
feet), Majanda (14,083), Cayambe (19,186 feet), a grand, snow-clad 
extinct volcano, followed by Sincholagua, Cotopaxi, Pasochoa, 
Rumifiahvi; the three hills of Champi on the Tiupullo ridge— 
Corazon, Atacatzo, and Pichincha. 

The author stayed some time in Quito, and devotes a chapter to its 
social, political, and financial institutions. Here Perring left him, and 
gave place to Mr. Verity, an English mechanic. They started for 
Antisana on March 4, and, crossing the Puengasi ridge, descended into 
the basin of Chillo. Boussingault had previously published some 
meteorological observations said to have been made thirty-three years 
before at the hacienda (farm) of Antisana. The most interesting part 
of the record was that in 375 days there was recorded 130 of fog, 122 
rainy, 36 with snow, and only 34 in which the sky was visible. 

On March 6 they took up their quarters at the hacienda of Antisana, 
and kept constant watch for Antisana itself, which had been invisible 
for the last few days. They would not have had the slightest suspicion 
that they were in the neighbourhood of a mountain of the first rank, or 
of a mountain of any kind, if the herdsmen had not told them the con- 
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trary. From occasional glimpses of the mountain, Mr. Whymper made 
out that the upper 3,500 feet of Antisana were almost crowned with 
snow and glacier, and that on an ascent they would absolutely not 
touch rock at all. He further observed that the glaciers were fissured 
by long and complicated crevasses. Anticipating, however, that nothing 
would be gained by waiting, he gave the order to march. The party 
started from the hacienda of Antisana at 4.35 a.M., arrived at the base 
of the glacier, 15,295 feet, at 6.40, proceeded on foot by moraine, 
on the northern side of the glacier, and then arriving at the termina- 
tion of land, dismissed the natives who had carried the baggage. The 
elevation of this point was 15,984 feet above the sea. At10.30 a.m. the 
mist caught them up, and half an hour later they arrived at a prodigious 
schrund, not less than 200 feet deep and some 60 feet wide. They 
wasted more than two hours in attempts to cross it, and by 5.55 were 
back at the hacienda. 

So failed their first attempt to scale Antisana, which produced in the 
case of Mr. Whymper a violent attack of snow-blindness. On the 
evening of March 8 he began to recover sight, and planned another 
attempt to scale the misty mountain. The complicated ice navigation 
near the summit of Antisana could not be effected in a fog. It was 
therefore arranged to camp out at the edge of the glacier as- high as. 
natives could be taken. On March 9, at 12.55 p.m., they started again, 
and got all the baggage up to the camping place by 4 p.m. On the 
10th, at 5.38, Mr. Whymper and the Carrels got away, in very bad 
weather, and in ceaseless mist reached the summit at 10.20 a.m., where 
they remained an hour and forty minutes. The height, by the means. 
of six readings of the mercurial barometer, comes out 19,335 feet. 
During the time they remained on the top the temperature in the shade 
ranged from 44° to 60° F., though the highest temperature observed at. 
the hacienda was only 49°. 

During the descent a dramatic incident occurred. The three men 
were striding at their best pace tied together about fifteen feet apart, 
Louis in front, Mr. Whymper in the middle, Jean-Antoine last. In 
the twinkling of an eye the surface gave way, and Mr. Whymper shot 
down as it were through a trap-door, nearly pulling both men over, 
and in the next second found himself dangling between two varnished 
walls of glacier which met 70 feet beneath. With slow and anxious. 
pulls the cousins hauled away, without effect, until Jean-Antoine 
leaped the chasm and Janded Mr. Whymper poorer by a cap, though 
not otherwise the worse for the emersion. By 6.40 they were back at 
the hacienda, reputed the highest farm in the world, and famous ground 
for the collector. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Whymper, on starting, had proposed. 
to bring with him three first-class guides, but had been obliged to con- 
tent himself with two. Four men on a rope is always a wise precaution, 
and this incident shows what danger may happen to a smaller number. 

On the return of the party to Quito they made the ascent of 
Pichincha, and spent two nights upon the mountain. Itis 15,918 feet 
above the sea, and 6,000 feet above Quito. Pichincha is evidently 
rich in plants and animals; close to the extreme top was a large plant. 
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with thick woolly leaves, and a nearly white, pendant, downy flower. 
It made its appearance at 14,000 feet, and was never seen much lower. 
Twenty-one species of beetles were collected upon Pichincha. The 
whole are new to science; eight species were found only on Pichincha. 
‘ The first competent naturalist,’ says Mr. Whymper, ‘ who devotes his 
whole time to this mountain, will reap a splendid harvest. After he 
has satisfied himself with beetles and butterflies he will be able to feast 
his eyes upon the ruby and emerald breasts and cyanine tails of the 
numerous humming-birds abounding upon it, which include some of 
the most beautiful forms that are known.’ 

The party left Quito on March 27, on their way to the great moun. 
tain Cayambe, and did not return until May 3. The village called 
Cayambe was the nearest place of any size to the mountain, and the 
only one where food was likely to be obtained. After proceeding a 
few miles from Quito, the party quitted the.main road and turned to 
the east towards the plain of Tumbaco. It was on the eastern side of 
this that La Condamine and his associates measured their famous base- 
line in October-November, 1736. In its neighbourhood is a great 
earthquake fissure called the ‘ Quebrada’ of Guallatumba. The fissure 
was 3,000 feet deep, and was utilised by Mr. Whymper for comparing 
his barometers. The aneroids—one with an index error of half an 
inch, and the other with an index error of an inch and a half—gave, 
nevertheless, very approximately the depth of the ravine. The party 
next progeeded to the village of Guachala, and thence to Cayambe, 
where they met Sefior Espinosa, the owner of Cayambe mountain, who 
invited them to his farm at Chuarpongo. At 4 a.m. on March 30 he 
conducted them in the dark a long way to the south-east. In the 
meantime Jean-Antoine disappeared, and Mr. Whymper, in searching 
for him, found his way back to Cayambe on the morning of April 1, 
and was later in the day joined by Espinosa, Jean-Antoine, and Verity. 
Ten others had been left on the mountain, where a camp had been 
constructed at an elevation of 14,762 feet. On April 2 Mr. Whymper 
returned to the camp. On the following day he caused steps to be cut 
in the roundest slopes of the glacier above the camp, and advanced 
food and instruments to the very edge of the ice. On April 4 they 
left the tent at 4.40 a.m., and arrived on the summit (19,186 feet) at 
10.12 a.m. ‘ This,’ says Mr. Whymper, ‘ was our fastest ascending 
rate.’ In 320 minutes of actual going they rose 4,424 feet, or 
831 feet per hour. 

Cayambe is the fourth in height of the great mountains of Ecuador, 
and is the one which is nearest the Equator, having a N.L. of about 
4 minutes only. 

Mr. Whymper’s next task was to hunt up a mountain called Sara 
urcu, said to have a height of 17,276 feet, and to be south-east of 
Cayambe. Leaving the camp on Cayambe on April 6, he descended 
to a hut called La Dormida, S.W. of the mountain. Here he remained 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th, and sent out his men to examine the country 
ahead. The next day they made a forward move, but had to pass the 
night in a swamp 18,000 feet above the sea, exactly on the point 


where the waters divide between the two oceans. From this point 
0 2 
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until the next station, Corredor Machai, the country was entirely 
marsh, covered with cutting reeds from 8 feet to 10 feet high. On 
the evening of the 12th they were in camp on Sara-urcu, so at least 
they supposed, for thé mountain was quite invisible from mist and 
rain. In the afternoon they descended to Corredor Machai, and 
arrived drenched from the waist downward. The highest point 
reached was 13,754 feet. From the 12th to the 16th Mr. Whymper 
remained at Corredor Machai collecting fresh stores of provisions, and 
on the evening of the 15th actually saw the mountain, after six days’ 
incessant rain. On April 17 he started again, and took to the ice at 
10.50 a.st. He could not see 100 yards in any direction, and steered 
E.S.E. To insure return, Louis carried a quantity of 4-foot lengths 
of the reed-tops, and planted another as soon as the last had become 
dim. They rose steadily, crossing many crevasses, and when about 
15,000 feet high suddenly emerged from the clouds and found them- 
selves face to face with the pointed snow-peak. Above this a wall of 
snow led to the true top, which they reached at 1.30 p.m. It proved 
to be a shattered ridge of gneiss, without a trace of vegetation. Blue 
sky above, the whole of the surroundings shut out by impenetrable 
mists, limiting the view to a few hundred yards around the summit, 
which was surrounded by glaciers on all sides. Barometer 
17:230 inches, height only 15,502 feet—another instance of exaggera- 
tion. He returned on the 20th to Cayambe village, understanding 

better than when he left it why Gonzalo Pizarro kissed the ground 

when he stood again on terra firma. 

The author next points out the numerous mistakes made by Villa- 
vicienda in his description of this mountain, and the extraordinary 
statements of Humboldt respecting the ejection of fish in a living state 
‘from the craters of Ecuadorian volcanoes. 

On April 21 he left Cayambe and travelled northwards, with the 
‘intention of ascending Cotocachi, and of collecting antiquities in the 
Imbarra country. On April 24, at 11.35 a.m., he reached the highest 
peak of Cotocachi, the most northerly point of the journey. 

After descending to Otovalo, the Carrels proceeded to Quito, and 
Mr. Whymper went to Imbarra, where he made a large collection of 
-antiquities in stone and pottery. Many of the latter were smashed on 
‘the return to Quito, where he arrived on May 23. 

In the middle of the month he made an excursion to the Pyramids, 
which should mark the ends of the long base-line that was measured in 
1736 by La Condamine and his associates, from which they carried a 
‘chain of triangles along an arc of the meridian over three degrees of lati- 
tude. The work caused infinite labour, and extended over ten years. 
Two years later the King of Spain gave orders that the Pyramids 
should be destroyed. Such, in fact, was their fate, but the Republic 
ordered them to be replaced, and one at least was rebuilt by a President 
of Ecuador, who moved it some hundreds of feet on one side in order 
that it might be better seen. 

Mr. Whymper left Quito on June 7 on his journey home, and, after 

-abortive attempts to climb IIlinitza and Altar, camped on the Quito 
road on the lower slopes of Chimborazo. The mountain Carihuarizo 
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nearly adjoins Chimborazo on the north. Mr. Whymper left camp to 
attack it at 5.50 a.m.on June 29. The summit was not seen until 
they were actually upon it, and the leader was often invisible to the 
last man cn the rope. Almost the whole of the upper part of the 
mountain was covered with snow and glacier. Carihuarizo has two 
principal peaks. It was not until the party returned to camp at 4 P.M. 
that the clouds opened and they discovered that they had climbed the 
more westerly peak, which is distinctly, though slightly, lower than 
the eastern one. In a few hours all the members of the party were 
attacked by snow-blindness, and were incapacitated for two days. 

Mr. Whymper then commenced his second ascent of Chimborazo, 
and camped twice on the northern side of the mountain. He had come 
to his very last day. In one way or-another all his margin of time 
had been dissipated, and unless the ascent was effected on July 3 it 
could not be made at all. At 5.15 a.m. they left the camp. He 
writes :—‘ The sky was bright, tle air serene, and long before dawn, 
sixty miles away, we saw the cone of Cotopaxi clear cut against a 
cloudless horizon, and remarked how tranquil the great volcano looked, 
and that not a sign of smoke was rising from its crater. Soon acold wind 
sprang up. I lingered behind to beat my hands and feet, and whilst rest- 
ing back against a rock saw the commencement of an eruption. At 
5.40 two puffs of steam were emitted, and then there was a pause. At 
5.45 a column of inky blackness began to issue, and went straight up 
in the air with such prodigious velocity that in less than a minute it 
had risen 20,000 feet above the rim of the crater. [ could see the 
upper 10,000 feet of the volcano, and estimated the height of the 
column at double the height of the visible portion of the mountain. 
The top of the column, therefore, was nearly 40,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. At that elevation it encountered a powerful wind 
blowing from the east, and was rapidly borne towards the Pacific. It 
was then caught by wind from the north, and borne towards us, and 
appeared to spread quickly. Ata higher point on the mountain,’ the 
author continues, ‘we could see to the bottom of the basin of the 
Chimbo, 11,000 feet below, and overlooked the country on the west by 
4,000 or 5,000 feet. Between us and the sea the whole expanse from 
north and south was filled by the Pacific range of Ecuador with 
countless peaks and ramifications, backed by the ocean rising above 
the haze which obscured the flat coast land.” He next describes the 
extraordinary colours produced by the clouds of Cotopaxi intervening 
between himself and the sun, the arrival of the party on the summit 
at 1 p.s., the fall of the barometer until 2 p.m. when it stood at 
14:028 inches with the thermometer at 16° F. ‘The dust,’ he says, 
‘commenced to settle about ten minutes after our arrival on the sum- 
mit ; it filled our eyes and nostrils, rendering eating and drinking im- 
possible, and at last reduced us to breathing through handkerchiefs.’ — 
Mr. Whymper’s last act before leaving was photographing the top of 
Chimborazo. It is reproduced literally in one of the illustrations, ‘ an 
authentic record of a memorable occasion.’ The volcanic dust from 
this eruption was spread over many hundreds of square miles, and he 
estimates that not less than 2,000,000 tons must have been ejected. 
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The dust has been carefully examined by Dr. Bonney, who found it to 
consist of rock fragments and mineral fragments ranging from ‘001 inch 
to the finest size. 

-On July 4 they continued the circuit of the mountain by a high- 
level route ; the march was made in a trifle over five hours for most of 
the way, at an elevation of 14,500 to 15,000 feet, without meeting any 
impediment. On July 6 Mr. Whymper descended to camp No. 7, and 
resumed his measurement in the high road for a ‘ scale for Chimborazo,’ 
so completing his work among the Great Andes of the Equator. The 
narrative, however, contains two further chapters—Chapter XIX., ‘ On 
some Results of the Journey,’ and Chapter XX., ‘On the Return to 
Guayaquil.’ It will be convenient to take them in inverse order. 

After leaving Riobamba the party marched southward, on the eastern 
side of the Chimborazo ridge, for a distance of about thirty miles, where 
they camped at a height of 11,722 feet. The track then led to the 
south-west, through a thick forest, to the river Chimbo, a descent of 
upwards of 10,000 feet. The right bank of the river formed the 
terminus of the railway to Yaguachi, whence they proceeded by steam 
Jaunch to Guayaquil. 

The results of the journey have been already, to some extent, 
anticipated in this notice. 

It has been shown that the aneroid invariably brings out the heights 
too great, and that the author was exceptionally fortunate in having 
his mercurials unbroken throughout the journey, and in securing 
simultaneous observations at the sea level, thus setting at rest for ever 
the heights of the principal mountains in Ecuador. 

These may be divided in the following classes :— 

Ist. Chimborazo, over 20,000 feet 
2nd. Cotopaxi », 19,000 ,, 
Antisana ‘s 5 ; 
Cayambe <6 ‘9 ‘5 
3rd. None between 18,000 and 19,000 feet 
4th. Many below 18,000 feet 


All the mountains visited are of volcanic origin except Sara-urcu, 
which is metamorphic, and lies far from the main chain on the east of 
the volcanic mountains. Only Cotopaxi and Sangai are of constant 
activity ; some others are intermittent, and the remainder have been 
extinct for many years. 

Mr. Whymper was the first traveller to set foot upon the summits 
of Chimborazo, Antisana, Cayambe, and many lower mountains. 

The author’s experience of the effect of low pressures on the human 
frame is that at a pressure of 16°5 inches (16,664 feet) he was sud- 
denly incapacitated for work, and found himself pre-occupied by the 
paramount necessity of obtaining air while the attack lasted; it was 
* impossible to breathe through the nostrils alone ; there was feverishness, 
headache, marked acceleration in the rate of the pulse, and rise in body 
temperature. The acute symptoms continued for about two days and 
then gradually disappeared. He is also of opinion that there are 
certain permanent effects from which there is no escape. These are 
accelerated breathing, lassitude, and want of muscular power. They 
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were first noticed at about 10,000 feet, and continued throughout the 
journey. 

I am, nevertheless, of opinion that altitudes much higher than 
20,000 feet may be attained if proper precautions are taken. 

The observations and collections in various branches of natural 
history are among the most important results of the expedition. The 
plants noticed in the most interesting localities are given in the foot- 
notes. The occurrence of common European ferns has already been 
mentioned. 

A list of plants with the highest range is given at pp. 352, 353. 
Among these are three gentians, gathered on the south side of 
Chimborazo, at an altitude of 16,000 feet. The occurrence of this 
genus here and elsewhere in the Andes is remarkable, as, although 
most characteristic of the Alps, it does not even pass into Algiers. 

The author next describes the zoology. The insects collected were 
the most numerous, and among the insects the beetles. The number 
of beetles collected and described is 206, among which 104 are new 
species. 

The volume concludes with nine appendices on the most important — 
points referred to in the narrative. 7 

The second volume is a ‘supplementary appendix’ on the natural 
history of the journey, with a chapter on the rocks by Professor 
Bonney. 

- Mr. Whymper brought home with him a large collection of animals, 
chiefly insects and arachnida, and entrusted them to various specialists 
for examination. The late Mr. H. W. Bates seems to have taken the 
largest share of the work. The collection was made chiefly at high 
altitudes. It contains a large number of species new to science, but 
many still remain unexamined and undescribed. The volume is 
illustrated by beautiful figures engraved by Mr. Whymper himself. 

The length to which this notice has extended prevents my entering 
into detail upon this most important part of the author’s work. 

It remains only to record the admiration with which every member 
of the Alpine Club must regard the success of this remarkable journey, 
the excellent style in which the narrative is written, and the beauty of 
the illustrations engraved by the author himself. The success was 
due to the unflinching determination and endurance of the traveller, 
displayed in the face of some of the most serious difficulties which can 
beset a mountaineer, such as constant bad weather, the necessity of 
camping out continuously at high altitudes, frequent snow-blindness, 
and the like. It is not probable that Mr. Whymper will find many 
followers, and yet six peaks of the Andes, four in Peru and two in 
Chili, all higher than Chimborazo, still remain to be climbed. Acon- 
cagua, in Chili, the highest of the Andean chain, should tempt some 
members of the club. W. MatTHEws. - 

[ We have to thank Mr. Whymper not merely for permission to use 
the illustrations which accompany this review, but for the actual pro- 
vision of the required copies.—ED. ] 
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Our Life in the Sniss Highlands. By John Addington Symonds and his. 
daughter Margaret. (London and Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black, 
1891.) 


The Swiss mountains have given Mr. Symonds health and strength, 
and he is gratefully appreciative He tells us that it was fourteen 
years ago that serious lung-mischief induced him to spend a while in 
Davos; that he found, after several experiments, it was impossible for 
him to live in an English climate; that he consequently built himself 
a house there, and managed thoroughly to enjoy life. He has studied 
the folk-lore and the history, the rare amusements and the habitual 
toil of the people around him, and has really succeeded in learning 
something, not only of their ways of life, but of their habits of thought. 
His vivid sketches are obviously faithful, and whether he is benighted 
in a snow-storm on the Fluela, hobnobbing with wrestlers in a village. 
inn, taking part in the wildest of fancy balls at Wiesen, investigating 
the stages of a Graubiindner’s career trom stable-boy to hotel-porter, 
or ‘roystering ’—the word is hisown—with Bacchus Alpinus when the 
produce of the Val Tellina is being conveyed in a long procession of 
cask-laden sledges to the inns of the Engadin, he has always some- 
thing to say which is worth reading. Miss Symonds’s contributions, 
too, are very bright and attractive. The chapter which possesses 
most interest for mountaineers is that on Avalanches, a subject which, 
as a whole, has been somewhat neglected in Alpine literature, and 
which his residence at Davos in the winter of 1887-8 enabled him to 
study with peculiar advantages. In that year the avalanches in 
Graubiinden are believed to have beaten the record both as regards 
number and size. An official return of those which damaged life or 
property gave the number as six hundred and the damagé as 14,3001, 
but Mr. Symonds says that the gross total must be reckoned by 
thousands. Some valleys were entirely blocked up, and for months 
were shut off from the outer world. From a window of the Hotel 
Belvedere he saw a coal-cart and two horses swept away by what 
seemed a quite insignificant ‘Schnee-Rutsch.’ The man and one horse 
kept their heads above the snow and were extricated, the other horse 
was dead before he could be dug out. The ‘ Staub-Lawine,’ formed 
of finely powdered snow that has been lifted by a whirlwind from the 
mountain side, and is driven through the air, is universally feared 
more than any other form of avalanche. A man who had just escaped 
the clutch of one of these terrors told Mr. Symonds that he had been 
carried off his feet and rendered helpless by the swathing snow, which 
tied his legs, pinned his arms to his ribs, and crawled upwards to his 
throat. Luckily his head emerged, and he could breathe, but, as the 
mass congealed round him, he felt that the compression on his lungs 
would speedily suffocate him. He was fast losing consciousness when 
rescuers came, hacked away the frozen snow round his thorax, and then 
rushed off to free some other victim. Meantime his position was by no 
means pleasant while a natural ice-cast of his limbs was being taken, 
but he was eventually extricated undamaged. Of stories of such hair- 
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breadth ’scapes, as well as of fatal accidents, Mr. Symonds has 
accumulated a plentiful store, but it must be admitted that one or two 
of them, which he does not profess to have had at first-hand, are some- 
what trying to the reader's credulity. For instance, we are told of one 
man who was clean shaven on the day when he was carried off and 
killed by an avalanche, but who was found to have grown a thick curl-. 
ing beard when he was dug out some months afterwards. All physiolo- 
gists would pronounce this to be impossible; and indeed our experi- 
ence of mummies who have had some thousands of years’ opportu- 
nity for posthumous hair-production, is enough to disprove the story. 
Again, we hear of a native of the Priittigau who was swept away by an 
avalanche on the Fluela road, and whose body, stark and livid, was. 
carried to the Hospiz and there left for dead. Shortly afterwards a 
neighbour of the dead man arrived at the Hospiz with his wine sleigh, 
and was asked to take the corpse home with him. He answered that 
Hans had been a surly ill-conditioned fellow in his lifetime and that it 
would serve him right to drag his body down at the tail of the sledge. 
For this highly improbable reason he proceeded to lash the body by the. 
heels, and to set off at a quick trot down the pass, trailing it behind 
him as Achilles trailed dead Hector. It was not till he reached 
T'schuggen, where he stayed for the night, that the corpse found breath 
to protest, but it seems that this vigorous surgical treatment was pre- 
cisely what was wanted to revive him, and he was shortly able to walk 
home to Priittigau, where Mr. Symonds, who evidently implicitly be- 
lieves the story though he has not himself seen its hero, says that he 
now lives to tell the tale. It may be added that he can tell it with the 
more freedom as it was his rescuer, like Goldsmith’s mad dog, who died, 
and he certainly deserves to take rank with the indispensables of fiction 
who are sure to turn up safe and sound, despite poisuns, drownings,. 
and mine explosions, at the end of the third volume. H. P.-T 


Section Lyonnaise du Club Alpin Francais. Huitiéme Bulletin. 
(Lyons: Storck. 1892.) 


For some reason the ‘ Bulletins of the Lyons Section’ are about the 
best reading of any Alpine literature now current. Whether there is 
something in the climate of Lyons which conduces to lively description, 
or something in the ‘greater freedom and less responsibility’ of 
a section which allows it to adopt a tone somewhat less serious than 
that which befits the central editorial staff of a great club, we cannot 
say; but that such is the fact all impartial readers will agree. Nor is 
the absence of conventionality conspicuous in the style only. People 
from Lyons seem to do, and to do with impunity, what elsewhere is 
regarded as a trifle hazardous. The first paper in the present number, 
for instance, relates how M. Théodore Camus went up the Meije for 
a ‘training-walk,’ accompanied by his brother, who was a complete 
novice at mountaineering. Except for a high wind on the ridge, the 
elements were propitious, and Pére Gaspard, with the aid of Turc 
and Roderon, brought them through; but one cannot help feeling 
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‘that the expedition was a risky one under the circumstances, and that, 
if anything had gone wrong, one of the brightest and most intelligible 
‘descriptions of an ascent of the Meije which we ever remember to 
have read would have remained unwritten. The paper is illustrated 
with a singularly good ‘ photocollograph’ (if that is the right word) 
-of the mountain. 

Still more lively at times, even to the point of gauloiserie, is 
M. Edouard Bonnet in his account of the Levanna and the Aiguille 
-de la Za. No great addition to our knowledge of those peaks can be 
extracted from the paper; but we may note that M. Bonnet’s party 
crossed the Colle Perduto * between the central and eastern peaks of 
the Levannva, and were a good deal impressed by the route. The 
incident with the English party on the Aiguille de la Za has a very 
apocryphal ring about it. Certainly it is not usual for English 
climbers to start off in the morning ‘d'un train d’enfer,’ with the 
amiable intention of walking another party’s guide to a standstill. 

Mlle. Louise Lacharriére describes some ascents, chiefly in the 
Graian Alps, which she made with a sister in 1890, ending with an 
attempt on Mont Blanc. This, however, owing to the storm of 
August 23-24, was cut short; and the writer gives a vivid description 
of the night in the Quintino Sella hut, and the difficulties of the 
-descent next day. 

M. Gabet in Corsica, and M. Jéréme Mital in Kabylia, carry the 
banner of the Lyons section beyond the limits of the Alps. 

Our countrywoman, Miss Richardson, gives a short but interesting 
-account of an ascent of the Aiguille de Bionassay, and a passage from 
‘thence to the Dome effected by her in 1888. 

M. Jean Tavernier’s ‘Six days in the Maritime Alps’ were spent 
in the valleys and over the lower cols; but M. Emile Piaget, in his 
short paper headed ‘ En Oisans,’ describes in some five pages the most 
-adventurous tour which the number contains. Not only did he, on 
July 5, effect the first ascent of the central Pic de Neige du Lautaret 
(3,504 m.=11,518 ft.), but he made an attempt, frustrated by bad 
weather, to ascend the Meije by the route which Mr. Gibson afterwards 
successtully reversed, and having ascended the Ecrins by the south 
face, and started to descend on the other side, he was compelled, again 
by bad weather, to recross the summit and-bivouac at a height of over 
12,000 feet. 

M. Paillon describes a ‘ tourmente’ in Mont Blanc, and the attempt 
—unjustifiable we venture to think—which his party (comprising three 
ladies) made to reach the summit ‘weather or no.’ It is just this 
sort of proceeding which causes the worst accidents; and though 
M. Paillon’s party did, by great good luck, return safe and sound, 
‘stronger parties have undoubtedly perished under very similar circum- 
stances. 

T'wenty- one seems rather a large climbing-party ; probably a ‘ largest 
on record,’ if we except the pilgrims who go to the Roche Melon. 
But nothing else of note seems to have distinguished M. Claudius 


*See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 477. 
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Regaud’s ascent of the Dome de Chasseforét. The expedition is 
exceedingly well described; but that is a characteristic common to 
nearly all these papers. 

M. Jerome Mital closes the volume with a memoir of a former vice- 
president, M. Louis Vignet. 


The Snows of Tibet. By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S. (Longmans.) 


Though Mr. Pratt is not himself a mountaineer, and though his 
journey was undertaken in the interests of natural history only, his 
book deserves notice in this Journal as drawing attention to a district 
to which mountaineers may one day turn for a playground—at all 
events, when the Karakorum and the Himalayas are exhausted. The 
district in question lies at the east of the Chinese province of Szchuan, 
close on the Tibet frontier. It has been visited pretty frequently : 
Mr. Cooper was there more than twenty years ago, and during Mr. 
Pratt’s stay in the country, M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans 
passed through. Moreover, there is a permanent settlement of French 
missionaries at Ta-tsien-lu (8,300 feet), the principal town. But no 
one interested in mountaineering for its own sake seems to have been 
that way, and consequently we have very little information as to 
heights, &c. Mr. Pratt, however, seems to have reached an altitude of 
15,000 feet or more in the pursuit of beetles, butterflies, orchids, and 
lilies, while from the views which he took (one of which, by the kindness 
of Messrs. Longman, illustrates this notice) it would appear that the 
actual mountain still rose to vast heights above him. One view given 
in the book, from the summit of the Mo-si-mien Pass (12,800 feet), 
shows what appears to be a large glacier; but the photograph (which 
we have seen) was unluckily not very successful, and it is difficult to 
be sure. At any rate, it is clear that a noble group of mountains 
exists in this region, and that the district is easily accessible to anyone 
who has time and money at his disposal, and does not mind taking his 
chance of being called a ‘ foreign devil,’ and possibly, if the weather is 
very bad, suffering the penalties prescribed for ‘rain-makers.’ If the 
mandarin is friendly, he will be confined to the town; if not, he ma 
be put to one of those ‘lingering and humorous’ forms of death which 
the Chinese affect. But all travel has its little contretemps. 


Tschingel. Par Jean Vénéon. (Privately printed.) 


M. ‘Jean Vénéon’ has compiled, from notes furnished by Mr. 
Coolidge, a short biography of a personage who certainly deserves the 
honour better than many who have received it. That dogs can go 
pretty much where men can, everyone knows, but usually the dog 
requires some inducement—such as the chase of possible prey—to 
induce it to depart from the level of ordinary life. In the case of 
Tschingel, however, so far as one can judge from her behaviour, the 
ascent of heights became a pleasure for its own sake. Nor was she 
ever an incumbrance to her party ; so far from it that, on one occasion 
at least, she hit off the right line in a new descent, where the regular 
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guide was baffled. Looking to the extraordinary sagacity shown, not 
only by dogs but by many wild animals, in finding the safest and 
easiest route over snowfields, it is quite conceivable that a dog might 
occasionally prove a useful addition to the outfit of a mountaineer. 
Another way in which Tschingel’s instinct was utilised by her owners 
is thus recorded by M. ‘ Vénéon ’ :— 

Lorsque, au bivouac, la tente était dressée, on y faisait entrer, la premiére, 
Tschingel, qui, aprés quelques tours attentifs, avait infailliblement trouvé la 
place la moins bosselée, la moins coupée par les courants d’air, la meilleure en 
un mot, et s'y couchait en s’étirant; mais il est juste d'ajouter que ses maitres 
se hitaient alors de l’en chasser pour la prendre, tant il est vrai que le mérite 
le plus reconnu n’est pas toujours le mieux récompensé. A Anglais, Anglais 
et demi! [We do not see how the last remark comes in here. | 


It is interesting to know that Tschingel’s barking powers were in 
no way affected by the rarefaction of the air. On the top of Mont 
Blanc she ‘ gave tongue’ quite as vigorously as at the sea-level. Nor 
did the glare of snow appear to affect her eyes, though her nose peeled 
like any biped’s. That her biography should be written in French is 
curious, for, while she understood German and English equally well, 
she could never be got to own to a knowledge of the tongue in which 
her memory is now preserved. 


Den Norske Turistforenings Aarbog for 1891-92. 


This Norsk annual is a capital number, and proves conclusively, if 
proof be needed, that the ‘fjelde’ of Norway form a most delightful 
playground for the adventure-loving mountaineer, especially if he have 
a taste for, and the patience to overcome the difficulties of, genuine 
exploration. 

The indefatigable secretary of the club, Captain W. Morgenstierne, 
has contributed two excellent papers describing a very successful cam- 
paign which he enjoyed last year, during which he climbed Knutshul- 
tind, made the wild pass of Morka Koldedal, broke new ground over 
glaciers at the head of Fortunsdal, then crossed the Justedalsbre from 
Kronen to Nesdal, where, by reason of bad guiding, he had a very 
narrow escape from an avalanche. This adventure provided him with 
a text for moralising on town-bred ladies taking to mountaineering, as 
several have already crossed this fine glacier pass. After many wander- 
ings he crossed the Folgefond snow-field on a sledge. Now this may 
be safe, as the crevasses are, I believe, very small, or it may not. Of 
one thing, however, I am certain, namely, that if sledging be intro- 
duced upon the Justedalsbre during the tourist season, which has 
often been proposed, disaster will ensue sooner or later. In warm 
summers the glaciers in Norway become infinitely more dangerous and 
fickle than is the case in the Alps, because the lips of the crevasses 
become much more deeply undercut in the north, because the sun 
shines more horizontally and for many more hours during the day than 
it does in the south of Europe. A fortnight of warm weather often 
converts a spotless snow-field into a maze of crevasses. 

Herr Hall has written a valuable paper on Skagastélstind. Though 
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this mountain was first climbed in 1876, it has only been ascended six 
times since that date. There have been, however, nine or ten failures. 
on account of bad weather or ice-glazed rocks. Herr Hall also relates. 
an adventure on the Smorstabbre, where he fell into a crevasse from 
which he was extricated with great difficulty.* Owing to a bruised 
knee this ardent climber was not able to secure so many victories last 
year as he is wont to do. 

There is an ‘In Memoriam’ notice of the death of Herr Emanuel. 
Mohn, accompanied by an excellent portrait, and a letter by the pre- 
sent writer, who had the privilege of making a long tour in his com- 
pany in 1876, and for many years enjoyed his close friendship. 
hough never very strong, Mohn, during. a period of twenty years, 
climbed an immense number of mountains, and explored, before the- 
days of comfortable tourist huts and well-bridged rivers, the wildest 
tracts of the fatherland of which he was so justly proud. Mohn had 
a marvellous topographical ability, was an excellent sketcher, and had: 
the rare power of being able to describe most accurately, and in the 
most charming manner possible, the details of a complicated mountain 
expedition. His enthusiasm on the mountains was boundless, and he: 
succeeded, as few others could do, in instilling much of this enthusiasm 
into the breasts of hundreds of the young, middle-aged, and old 
people of Norway. The loss to the Turistforening has indeed been 
great. : 

Herr P. A. Oien has contributed a paper on the variation of tem- 
perature at great heights, but, unfortunately, he had no contem-. 
poraneous observations at other places, with which to compare them. 
Very probably, before long, several high meteorological stations will’ 
be established in various parts of Norway. 

Herr Bredo Berg describes an ascent of the Hardanger Jokul, and 
Herr Hugo Samzelius has added an interesting paper on sledging in 
Lapland in winter, and life among the Lapps. 

With his usual courtesy, the editor has permitted several English 
papers to be inserted in the ‘ Aarbog.’ One, by Mr. B. Goodfellow, is. 
a most welcome addition to Norsk-Alpine literature, and is well illus- 
trated. This gentleman and friends began their campaign by climbing 
the Romsdalshorn and other mountains in that district; then they 
visited and crossed the Justedalsbre, combining with it an ascent of 
the Lodals Kaupe. Finally they climbed Skagastdlstind, and they 
found there four hours of rock-climbing, where ice-glazed rocks gave 
them considerable difficulty. Though this mountain was first ascended 
by the present writer, no other Englishman has been on the summit 
until Mr. Goodfellow’s party reached it last year. 

Mr. Hoddinott, who was singularly successful in Norway last year, 
has added a paper to the ‘Aarbog.’ Unfortunately, he has merely 
recorded, without describing, his adventures, which is a great pity. 
There are two or three other English papers, in one of which the 


* Another party met with an accident on the Gjertvasbre which nearly 
proved fatal—the result of a man slipping on a steep snow-slope, presumably 
from the absence of nails in his boots. 
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writer describes the ascent of a new peak, which, though probably not 
recorded, was climbed about twenty years ago. 

Two other men, one Norsk, the other English, give lessons in globe- 
trotting, which we trust will not be followed by ‘others. 

The ‘ Aarbog’ is admirably illustrated, and well worth the perusal 
of all who visit Norway. The Turistforening do their work now 
almost too well. The mountain huts are in reality capital little inns, 
and may even be termed luxurious. They are, of course, a great boon 
to the mountaineer, who can now climb four or five fine peaks where 
-a dozen years ago he could only climb one, because it was formerly 
needful for him to keep descending to the valleys for provisions and 
decent shelter. Some of the mountain paths are now too good, and it 
is true that, though bridges are often very welcome, yet their erection 
has removed one item of adventure, and often of real good fun, from 
a visit to the wilds. W.C.S5. 


New Zealand Alpine Journal. (Christchurch: Whitcombe & Tombs.) 


We must congratulate our brethren at the Antipodes on the birth 
of their journal. Its appearance is a credit to colonial typography, 
and its contents, both in style and matter, promise well. A country 
where the mountains are like Alps with the bottom 3,000 feet re- 
moved ought, indeed, to produce a good race of climbers; and the 
day may yet come when the Harry Birleys and Geordie Grants of the 
future, developed into regular guides, may, like professional cricketers, 
follow the summer from side to side of the globe in the exercise of 
their craft. 
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FRAGMENT FROM A LOST MS.,* PROBABLY BY 
ARISTOTLE, ENTITLED epi a@dAnrixys, «.7.X., 


oR A TREATISE CONCERNING THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 
ATHENIAN YOUTH WITH REGARD TO THEIR ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


WE now come to investigate the position of the mountaineer, or 
climber of hills. Now we may rightly call him the true mountaineer, 
or climber of hills, who possesses the true love of mountain climbing, 
which being a mean between two extremes may be fitly termed a 
virtue. First, indeed, it is right to call the love of mountain climbing 
an active virtue, and not one of contemplation, for to no one is the 
ascent of a hill possible by contemplation alone ; still the virtue of the 
mountain climber is of a truth not only active, but is partly contem- 
plative, as we shall show further on. . 

Moreover, the love of hill climbing, like fortitude or other virtues, 
has its defect, its mean, and its excess. Now, as we have said, virtue 
being a mean of which the extremes are the excess or the deficiency, 
he who is defective in this matter is one who either has not this love 
of climbing, or is indifferent in the matter ; this man, indeed, is pitied 
by the hill climber, and may indeed be called the ‘irrational man.’ 
Now by irrational we do not mean the man who is unreasonable with- 
out qualification, but rather the man who is possessed of unreason 
from the point of view of the mountaineer, and truly amongst 
‘irrational men’ are to be found the fathers of families, many learned 
men, and others. Moreover, the ‘irrational man’ prefers rather to 
ascend hills by means of the telescope, or in a railway train, and, if 
interrogated on the subject, expresses great scorn for those who rise at 
midnight or in the early hours of the morning for the purpose of 
imperilling their lives on the end of a rope. Again, he goes not to 
places where there are no hostels, alleging that he likes to be comfort- 
able and enjoy himself. 

The scarcity of inns, however, in a mountainous country is a 
matter which in these times has in some few instances been remedied, 
for we are credibly informed that on the topmost summit of the lofty 
Mount Snowdon, in the Principality of Wales, an hostel exists, where 
the ‘irrational man’ may find gratification for his baser appetites, and 
perhaps may also at the same time experience, in a limited manner, 
that happiness which in its full degree is experienced by the true 
lover of hill climbing, whom we may call the ‘ mountaineer.’ + 

Further, the ‘irrational man’ is inclined often to treat the adven- 
tures of the ‘mountaineer’ as travellers’ tales, but in this respect he is 
unable to rightly distinguish between the true climber of hills and the 


* The editor of this fragment prefers to remain anonymous. It may suf- 
fice to say that his bona fides is vouched for in a letter signed W. C. 8. 

+ The great lexicographer defines the word as ‘an inhabitant of the moun- 
tains, a savage, a freebooter, a rustick.’ Can the word be here used in this 
sense /—Note by translator. 
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‘ pseudo-mountaineer,’ who haunts the smoking rooms of certain 
hostels. This man climbs but in imagination only. He will relate 
how he has ascended certain high, and difficult, nay, even inaccessible 
peaks, and will brand the names of many hills on staves that when he 
returns to his native land he may win much reverence. But although 
the ‘pseudo-mountaineer’ pretends to greater things than he has 
accomplished, and is, therefore, a depraved person, on the whole 
perhaps he appears more a vain than a bad man, for it is not for the 
sake of money that he would have the unwary traveller and the people 
of his native land believe his stories, but for the sake of honour 
and glory, which in itself is praiseworthy. 

Now both the ‘ pseudo-mountaineer’ and the ‘irrational man’ err 
by way of defect, being indifferent to the true joys of mountaineer- 
ing. But the ‘mountaineer’ is he who has this virtue in the right 
measure. He delights not in climbing this hill or that, but in climbing 
itself. He loves to wander in mountainous lands; ascents of great 
mountains, clad in frozen snow, to him are not unprofitable. Mountain 
huts ill ventilated, nights spent under rocks amidst snow, wind, mist, 
or rain, these things will he endure. Moreover, to help him will he 
even pay much money to the more hardy inhabitants of the hills who 
are able to guide him with skill and safety through the inhospitable 
fastnesses which he loves to explore. Thus much knowledge will 
he gain, making many observations on the heights of hills, the 
efficacy of meat-lozenges, the movement of glaciers during the day, and 
of the pulex irritans by night. He is a searcher after sensations. 
But when, owing to misfortune, he finds that his desire for climbing 
is in inverse ratio to his opportunity for doing so, then will he spend 
his leisure hours in adorning his maps with red lines, or he will write 
papers or even books describing his exploits, that perchance other 
mountaineers may receive benefit therefrom. Or on some Saturday 
afternoon or summer evening will he hunt up dainty bits of rock 
. climbing, if it is only a precipice twenty feet high; or he ascends to 
the uplands a thousand feet above sea-level, where it is said ‘ Black 
Care’ * rarely ventures. Thus does his felicity consist in the pursuit 
of the unknown. 

But, as we have already said, the love of mountain climbing, like 
fortitude or other virtues, has its mean and its defect; as to the mean, 
we have seen that it is the virtue of the ‘mountaineer,’ whilst the 
defect constitutes the habit of the ‘pseudo-mountaineer,’ and the 
‘irrational man.’ But the extreme is found in the man who has the 
desire to climb hills out of all reason, therefore we call him the 
‘orimaniac,’ or he who is incontinent in the matter. He it is who 
ascends hills upon the wrong side, and cares not to travel in the line of 
least resistance; also should he hear that a pinnacle of rock is in- 
accessible he is at once seized with a great desire to climb that rock; 


* Probably Horace, when a student at the University of Athens, was in the 
habit of ‘hunting up dainty pieces of rock climbing’ upon the sides of the 
Acropolis or along the lower slopes of Hymettus, for it is only at a later date 
that he alludes to Atra Cura.—Note by translator. 
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for he climbs not mountains for the exercise or the love of climbing 
itself, but for the mere base desire to beat records or to out-do an 
enemy, or that he may see his name blazoned in the local papers. And 
not unfrequently do accidents befall such an one, and he hurts himself 
grievously ; hence come those accidents which we may call ‘ indefinite,’ 
for of this kind of accident there is no definite cause, for the cause of it 
is casual, and that is indefinite. Thus such an one may have fallen. 
Now if it was not his intention so to do, and he either slipped or was 
otherwise moved in a direction suddenly downwards, it happened 
accidentally. ‘The accident, therefore, was generated, and is, but not 
so far as itself is, but as something else is. Moreover, in this kind of 
accident, as we have already stated, it often happens that the ‘ ori- 
maniac’ suffers many woes, breaking sometimes a limb, or, if still more 
unfortunate, his neck, or he suffers mutilation * in respect to his 
garments. Again, accident may be called that which is inherent in 
something, and of which something may be truly asserted; as, for 
instance, if anyone going up one mountain in a mist should, after much 
fatigue, find himself at the summit of another, the ascent would be an 
accident to him who climbs the mountain. Nor, if anyone climbs one 
mountain does he for the most part climb another. Accident is after 
another manner denominated, that which essentially belongs—‘ The in- 
separable,’ for instance, the mountains themselves. Hence, indeed, it 
happens that accidents of this kind are perpetual, which is not the case 
with any others. 

Now, concerning the love of mountain climbing and the excess and 
deficiency thereof, as well as the mean which is also a virtue, and con- 
cerning also accidents both separable and inseparable of mountain 
climbing let this suffice. 


* Of the mutilated we have spoken elsewhere. ‘A man is mutilated when 
sorne part is taken away, and this not any part indifferently, but which, when 
wholly taken away, cannot again be generated. Hence men that are bald 
are not mutilated.’ (Actaphysics, book v. chap. xxvii.) 
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ALPINE ART IN 1892. 


THE small school of enthusiasts, who believe that with the revival of 
English art a sect of mountain painters is likely to come to the fore, 
must have been somewhat disappointed by the exhibitions of the 
present year. It is true that there is no lack of mountain subjects: at 
any rate, there are pictures enough in which mountains are introduced, 
but these may be distinguished from works properly to be classified 
under ‘ Alpine art.’ Where the mountains have not inspired the main 
motive of the painting, the work can only by a stretch be included in our 
category. Yet the reviewer would have but a light task unless he con- 
strued the term ‘ Alpine art’ rather liberally. Of the works on view 
this year, which were likely to have attracted the notice of those who 
take their pleasure amid the sternest yet most beautiful aspects of 
nature, few will dwell in the memory. Most of them seemed familiar. 
There is evidence of a strong tendency to adopt traditional and accepted 
forms of composition while certain effects are reproduced so often that 
one might almost fear that mountain painters are lapsing thus early 
into a conventional groove. Yet there are no subjects affording 
more prodigious variety. 

While we can chronicle but few successes this year in this particular 
branch, we cannot but ascribe the failure in most instances to a very 
elementary cause, and that is imperfect study of the subjects which 
the artists have attempted to handle. In most of the pictures no serious 
attempt has been made to grapple at all with the cardinal difficulty of 
giving any sense of atmosphere. Sunrise and sunset pictures are 
repeated over and over again. The distant peak or range, with its 
crest glowing in a red or amber light, a somewhat vague sky with the 
details of the mass of the mountain blotted in without any suggestion of 
form, character, or modelling, together with some rising mist introduced 
to convey the idea of distance, are the stock materials out of which moun- 
tain pictures are for the most part constructed. To the eye wearied in 
its search for some novelty of treatment, or some endeavour to represent 
effects out of the beaten line, such pictures are as familiar as the preter- 
naturally attractive fisher girl of a few years ago, or the small child 
grouped with some animal pet of more recent times. The artists in 
this country appear more and more disposed to accept as an undoubted 
truth that the mountains are unpaintable. It may be that the Com- 
mittees of Selection hold to this opinion rather than the artists, and 
there is no doubt that the painter who seeks to please and attract the 
public is considerably hampered, if he belongs to the large body of out- 
siders, by the fact that he has first of all to satisfy the jury of selection. 
Broadly speaking, it can hardly but be confessed that in English art at 
any rate the imagination has less chance of being recognised than a 
certain proficiency in technique. Yet there is no class of subject that 
allows greater scope for poetical rendering than mountain landscape, 
although the fact seems to be little recognised. The influence of Corot 
and Constable has made itself felt in the more familiar branches of 
landscape painting, but we are still grievously in want of some one with 
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the courage to carry matters a step further and soara little higher than 
the lake, the forest, and the glade. We require, not so much an 
individual, as a school to take up mountain painting, whose aims 
might be midway between the romanticism of the Barbizon and the 
directness of our own Newlyn group of painters. Such collective 
efforts would force recognition, and with recognition there would be 
rapid progress. The greatest master of mountain painting that the 
world has seen was an Englishman, but the influence of his example 
would seem to have fallen on barren soil. Turner showed that the 
mountains were not unpaintable, and others might at least attempt 
to follow where he was able conspicuously to succeed. 

Let us hasten to add, however, that some recognition has been be- 
stowed upon a painter who has boldly attempted an unequivocal moun- 
tain subject. Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘June in the Austrian Tyrol,’ though 
to our mind only a partial success, has been bought under the terms 
of the Chantrey bequest, and is stamped, therefore, with official 
approval. The title of the picture is a little misleading, for if, as we 
understand is the case, the view is that of Gosau, in Upper Austria, 
the description ‘ Austrian Tyrol’ is hardly accurate.* The mass of 
flowers in the foreground and the brilliant blue of the campanule rather 
overpower the distance without contriving to throw it back, and the 
village is hardly set in happily. A good opportunity, too, of rendering 
the character of limestone peaks has been lost. Apart from these 
drawbacks the picture is full of sunshine and air. It would have 
been much improved by having some twelve inches cut off the canvas 
on the left of the picture. The railing in the foreground is of for- 
midable size. As a rule, indeed, the upright form seems much more 
suitable for the treatment of mountain subjects. Long pictures suggest 
panoramas too strongly, and the composition inevitably tends to 
stragcle, 

To our mind the best of the mountain pictures in the Academy is 
Mr. Matthew R. Corbet’s ‘A Cloud-surrounded Morn,’ a thoroughly 
well-painted and impressive picture. The rich though low-toned colour 
is admirable. The modelling of the mountains in the distance is set 
down with refreshing decision by one who has evidently studied his 
peaks to good purpose. The range at once takes its proper piace in 
consequence, and indeed suggests what a study of the majority of the 
mountain pictures would impress still more strongly on the spectator, 
that the failure in most instances to render them arises almost wholly 
from ignorance of their anatomical formation. Compare with this Mr. 
James Aumonier’s ‘The River Piave, Belluno,’ a painting in many 
respects worthy of notice. The opportunity of drawing dolomite, or 
even suggesting its characteristic architecture, has here been altogether 
missed, and the mountains are indicated in a vague, slovenly fashion, 
permissible only to a portrait painter commissioned to introduce ‘an 
appropriate landscape background.’ Mr. Ruskin’s admirable chapter 


* An almost exact equivalent would be the description of a view; say, of 
Llanberis as ‘ View in the Welsh Cumberland.’ 
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on ‘Mountain Forms’ is quoted often enough, but extremely few 
appear to have laid his teaching to heart. 

It is interesting to compare also Mr. Corbet’s work with a picture 
by Professor Costa in the New Gallery, ‘Sunrise and Moonset on the 
Shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea.’ The distinguished Italian has here 
attempted successfully a very beautiful and delicate effect. The tone 
of the picture is admirable. Though not, perhaps, strictly a mountain 
picture it may without straining the classitication be included in our 
list, for the effect is not one that is often attempted in art, while it is 
very familiar to those who seek their pleasure in high places. Other 
works by Professor Costa in the New Gallery are, though unimportant 
in size, quite up to the high standard of excellence to which he has 
accustomed us. Would that more of our painters found time to linger 
awhile in the valleys of North Italy on their way to Venice. They would 
find as great a wealth of colour and as much picturesque effect amid 
more sanitary surroundings. A spring or autumn season spent in the 
little-painted district north of the Val d’Aosta could not fail to repay, 
and might even engender a suspicion in the mind of the painter that 
some mountains at any rate do not strain their permission of being ugly. 
Artists of the temperament of Professor Costa would find the happiest 
inspiration amid such scenes. We have such in our ownranks. May 
Mr. Alfred East one day turn his steps in that direction ; for the moun- 
tain painter who would succeed must have some poetry in him. 

It is pleasant to welcome Mr. Alma-Tadema as a mountain painter. 
True, the line of distant mountains in ‘ A Kiss’ is but a subordinate 
feature ina very charming and characteristic example of his finished art, 
but the peaks are touched in with such delicacy and complete the compo- 
sition so admirably that it may seem somewhat hypercritical to question 
the lighting; still it is hard to reconcile the shadows of the foreground 
with those of the distant hills. The outline of the mountains seen 
across the blue sea curiously resembles the range at the upper end of 
the Bodensee. 

Mr. Wake Cook, in his ‘ Last Blush of Departing Day, Lake Como,’ 
has noted well the changing colours of the sunset. The colour of the 
reflections in the water is rather aggressive, and the rising smoke forms 
but a smear on the picture. 

Assuming that mountain painters may claim as their own not only 
the highest points of the earth but the regions above them, we may 
bestow a word of praise in passing on Miss Anna Alma-Tadema’s ‘ Air, 
Air, Blue Air and White,’ a simple study of acloud-wreath caught by 
the wind, but touched in with rare delicacy. There is nothing whatever 
in the picture to help the illusion, but the cloud hangs as unmistakably 
between heaven and earth as if the spectator were gazing over Italy and 
the summit of Monte Rosa. 

Mr. Arthur Severn’s picture of ‘ Fluelen’ was seen in the winter 
exhibition at the Alpine Club. It is a broadly painted work, which 
we noticed fully at the time. A good piece of work, a study of the 
hills of N.W. Skye from the sea, by the same hand, was hung in an 
early exhibition at the Royal Institute. Mr. Severn has studied clouds 
to good purpose. 
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In the water-colour galleries there was not much to note. Mr. 
Collingwood, who has alwaysshown much sympathy for the mountains, 
has chosena difficult subject in a view of the Matterhorn from the little 
lake by the side of the Furggengletscher. The difficulty of giving an 
idea of the height of the great peak has hardly been successfully over- 
come. In his other works Mr. Collingwood was scarcely up to his 
usual level. 

On the whole, then, the mountain pictures of the year presented 
nothing that was very striking, and manifested no great advance. If 
any such an advance is to be shown in the near future it will probably 
be best encouraged by the energetic development of the winter exhibi- 
tions of the Alpine Club, which we may trust in the course of a year 
or two will take a more important form than a mere temporary collec- 
tion and subordinate feature of our annual gatherings. The Alpine 
Club has done something to encourage Alpine art; it is capable of 
doing an infinite deal more, and we may hope before long that it 
will rise to a sense of its responsibility in this direction. CC. T. D. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING was held at the Club Rooms on Tuesday evening, 
May 3, Mr. Horace Watxker, President, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT introduced Mr. A. P. Harper (Hon. Sec. New Zealand 
Alpine Club) to the meeting, and tendered him a cordial welcome 
on behalf of the Alpine Club, of which he had recently become a 
member. 

It was announced that the date of the Summer Dinner had been 
fixed for June 9, but that, in accordance with Rule X., it would only 
be held if on or before May 20 a sufficient number of members signified 
their intention of attending the same. 

Mr. A. F. Mummery read a paper, ‘The Aiguilles des Charmoz and 
de Grépon,’ for which a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to him, 
after a brief discussion, in which the President and Messrs. Morse and 
Wicks took part. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on 
Tuesday evening, June 7, Mr. F. A. Wattrotu, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The CuarrMan referred, with deep regret, to the loss the Club had 
sustained through the death of two valued and well-known members— 
Mr. E. T. Coleman and Mr. R. C. Nichols, the former an original 
member and one of the earliest painters of the High Alps. His work, 
‘Scenes from the Snowfields,’ was well known to all, and, until recently, 
he had been a constant contributor to the winter exhibitions. Mr. 
Nichols, though not an original member, was elected as far back as 
1858, and from that time to the present year had been a constant 
attender at the meetings. He had held the office of Vice-President, 
and the Club was indebted to him for the Alpine Club Map of Switzer- 
land, for which he was mainly responsible. 
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Owing to the absence, through illness, of Mr. L. Norman-Neruda, 
his paper, ‘The Ascent of the Fiinffingerspitze and Other Climbs in the 
Dolomites,’ was read by the Hon. Secretary. It was illustrated by 
several lantern-slides from photographs taken by Herr Friedmann. 
At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Wood made a few remarks with 
reference to climbing in the Dolomites, in the course of which he 
animadverted on the practice of taking Swiss guides to the district, for 
which, he urged, there was no necessity, as there was plenty of local 
talent. The Chairman, in reply, thought that the importation of foreign 
guides ought to have the effect not of raising but of lowering the tariffs, 
and that it was very good education for guides generally to be taken 
out of their own districts. He concluded his remarks by proposing 
a vote of thanks to the author of the paper, which was heartily 
accorded. 

Mr. A. P. Harper exhibited a series of views of the New Zealand 
Alps, his description of which was followed with great interest. 

A number of beautiful views, chiefly winter scenes from photographs 
by Mr. C. 'T. Dent, was subsequently exhibited and much admired, and 
cordial votes of thanks to Messrs. Harper and Dent having been 
passed, the proceedings terminated. 


Errata in May Number. 


Page 

138, line 20, for ‘14 m.’ read ‘11 m.’ 

139, , 5 from bottom, for ‘ base’ read ‘lease.’ 
130, 5, 18, for ‘ Postillon ’ read ‘ Portillon.’ 
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Tue ASCENT OF THE FUNFFINGERSPITZE. 
By L. NORMAN NERUDA. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, June 7, 1892.) 


N September 4, 1891, at 5.5 a.m., my guide, Christian 
Klucker, and I left Santa Christina, in the Gréden 
Valley. My intention was to try again at a more favourable 
time of the mountaineering season, and with a different 
guide, what I had the year before failed to accomplish with 
an indifferent guide and at an unfavourable time for difficult 
rock-climbing—the ascent of the Fiinffingerspitze. Students 
of German Alpine literature, especially readers of the 
‘ Osterreichische Alpen-Zeitung,’ the ‘ Mittheilungen,’ and 
the ‘ Zeitschrift des Deutschen und Osterreichischen Alpen- 
Vereines,’ will remember having seen the name of that 
mountain mentioned, either as Finffingerspitze, or Punta 
delle Cinque Dita—the Italian equivalent for the former— 
and will have come to the conclusion that such a name would 
most likely be given to a peak resembling in its outer form 
a hand. So it does; only you must not be too accurate in 
counting the fingers. However, the appearance of the moun- 
tain sufficiently justifies its name, at any rate, more so than 
the shape of, say, the Jungfrau, Monch, and Eiger justifies 
theirs. On July 21, 1888, Dr. Darmstaedter, of Berlin, now 
a member of our Club, had made the first attempt to scale 
the at that time unnamed peak, and failed. His description 
of this attempt * and of his repeated failures in the following 
yeart had the not unusual result of spurring others to gain 
the laurels denied him ; but although there were few active 
Dolomite climbers who in 1890 had not the Fiunffingerspitze 


* Zeitschrift, xx. p. 295. { Mittheilungen, 1889, p. 172. 
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on their programme, only two parties went near the moun- 
tain—namely I, on June 20 and 21, and Messrs. Robert 
Hanns Schmitt and Johann Santner on August 8. I failed; 
the two Austrians conquered. According to their custom they 
went without guides. The route they took lay principally in 
a steep, at places overhanging, chimney on the south-east 
face, and was the one I had selected for myself. Butin June 
the chimney was filled with ice, whereas in August the ice 
had melted to water, which rushing down (so Iam informed) 
in extraordinary quantities, though thoroughly douching the 
party, could not prevent them from reaching the summit, and 
building two stone men, well visible from the Sella Joch, as 
evidence of their success. The description by Mr. Schmitt 
in the ‘ Osterreichische Alpen-Zeitung’* caused the editor 
of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ to opine that nothing short of Mr. 
Willink’s illustrations to ‘Snap’ could give an adequate 
idea of the more exciting incidents of the climb.f However 
that may be—I did not take Mr. Schmitt’s route when I went 
up, and offer no opinion—the words used by Mr. Schmitt 
caused some excitement in Austrian climbing circles, for 
never before, except once (the south face of the Dachstein), 
had he called anything difficult; moreover, he seemed to 
believe that the Funffingerspitze would not be climbed again, 
unless he repeated his ascent. Nevertheless, he challenged 
the world by ending his only too short notice with the ques- 
tion, Who would fetch the visitine-card deposited in one of 
the stone men? He little imagined that the one who would 
have a right to that trophy could not even claim meinber- 
ship of the mountaineering brotherhood, for it was—a 
woman! But I should anticipate events, were I to tell you 
how that came about, before disposing of a little necessary 
information regarding the group of mountains of which the 
Funffingerspitze forms a perhaps insignificant, yet to the so- 
called rock-gymnast highly interesting, part; and [also wish 
to say what, more than any other reason, more even than 
the desire to conquer where I had before been conquered, 
made me turn once more to the Griden Valley in violation 
of my plans for September 1891. 

When at Zermatt last summer I made the acquaintance 
of an eminent member of the Austrian Alpine Club, and 
amongst other things Alpine we discussed the Fiinffiinger- 
spitze and the chances of a second ascent. My friend did 
not believe that any of the Tyrolese guides, and still less 


* 1890, p. 215. t Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 367. 
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a Swiss, would be able to scale that wonderful rock. This 
rather annoyed me, for my old friend and guide, Klucker, 
who had been my companion on many delightful and diffi- 
cult expeditions, seemed to me to be a man who need not 
be afraid of competing with anyone in the world on rocks, 
and I ventured to express my belief that I could with 
impunity back him to do anything that had been done 
before—given the same conditions. Incredulity on the 
part of my friend, who pointed out that my guide had never 
before climbed a Dolomite peak, made me eager for the fray, 
and shortly afterwards, carefully concealing our plan of 
campaign, Klucker and I left the Valais for the Tyrol. I 
will pass over the incidents of the journey during which my 
companion managed to show that, though an exceptional 
guide for travellers in the mountains, he could not guide 
my baggage and that of two friends—to whom I had boasted 
of his proficiency as a courier—over the Swiss railway 
system, for we had to make a halt of four days at Lucerne 
in order to recover the things he had lost on the way there. 
Finally, Klucker and I, provided with a pair of Scarpetti 
each, arrived at Santa Christina on September 3. Santa 
Christina is a place of importance in the valley of Groden, 
and is documentally mentioned as far back as 1277, although 
it must have existed long before that.* There is only one 
inn, of a somewhat primitive character as far as the food is 
concerned, but the accommodation is very good and the 
obliging host and hostess do what they can to make their 
guests feel comfortable. It is difficult to get information as 
to the mountains in the neighbourhood, unless you are 
satisfied with the correct names of the groups and an 
extremely vague and generally incorrect idea of the indi- 
vidual peaks. Guides, so to speak, there are none to be 
had, unless you put your trust in what an otherwise excellent 
little gnide-book—‘ Die Dolomit-Alpen,’ by A. Waltenberger, 
1887—has to say about them on page 148. In 1890, 
thinking it desirable to engage a local guide, I did put my 
trust in that little book and asked for one Alois Schenk. 
He turned out to be my host. He explained that he had 
been a guide many years ago, which, judging by his appear- 
ance, must have been ur his infancy. He only knew the 
Langkofel, Grohmann Spitze, and the Plattkofel by name, and 
was able to show me to the foot of the first, but never in 
his life had he, as far as I understood his half German, half 


* See Zeitschrift, p. 336. 
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Ladinian language, been called upon to explore those 
mountains in a more vertical direction. But quam quisque 
norit artem, in hac se exerceat. He knew the art of making 
humble things mm his hostelry appear most agreeable,. 
and he exercised that knowledge to our entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Well, as I have already said, Klucker and I left Santa 
Christina at 5.5 a.M.on September 4. For the first time 
since we had made mountain excursions together, I had the 
satisfaction of showing Klucker the way, and, when he at 
the very outset would have taken the wrong path, of assum- 
ing that good-natured smile of superior knowledge that I had 
always tried not to see when he produced it in a district he 
knew better than I, and when I made a mistake. Leaving 
the ‘Zum Dosses” inn we had to turn to the right and 
follow the road down the valley for about a hundred yards 
and then to cross the Grédener Bach. It would not be easy 
to miss the way, for you have the Langkofel group before you 
and a fairly good path to follow, principally over beautiful 
meadows. On your right is the Seisser Alpe, in the back- 
sround the Schlern with the Euringer and the Santner 
Spitze. Much nearer, and seemingly towering to a tremen- 
dous height, is the Langkofel; on its right the much lower 
Plattkofel. The Langkofel group consists of six named and 
conquered peaks forming a horse-shoe, surrounding a name- 
less and as yet unclimbed little peak. The former are the 
Langkofel (3,179 m.), the Fiinffingerspitze (about 2,997 m.), 
the Grohmann Spitze (3,174 m.), the Punta de Pian de Sass 
(about 3,090 m.), the Zahnkofel (about 2,950 m.), and the 
Plattkofel (2,956 m.). The unclimbed peak is considerably 
lower, but owing to its isolated position will, no doubt, sooner 
or later find an amateur, and consequently a name. The 
Funffingerspitze is separated from the Langkofel by a pass 
called the Langkofeljoch * and from the Grohmann Spitze by 
one without a name, as faras I know. Thetwo ends of the 
horse-shoe point north-westwards, and are separated by the 
Langkofelkaar, and this sends several branches into the gaps 
between the different peaks; but whereas the branch lead- 
ing to the Langkofeljoch is free from snow in summer, the 
greater part of the others is covered by the only glacier of 


* The Langkofeljoch is an interesting route for good walkers who 
wish to go from Santa Christina to Campitello, or vice versa. On the 
Campitello side it joins the Sella Joch and the Col di Rodella routes. 
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‘the group; the Grohmann glacier,* so named because it 
seems to originate at the foot of the peak bearing the name 
of the first explorer of this and other Dolomite groups. 

The way into the Langkofelkaar leads over most delight- 
ful ground. We crossed the soft meadows of the Tschan- 
devapes Alpe, sauntered through the refreshingly cool wood 
called the Christiner Ochsen Wald, and later emerged into 
the Montesora Alpe. I remembered that we had now to 
proceed more in the direction of the Plattkofel and then to 
turn to the left towards the Langkofel in order to avoid 
ascending and descending a hill, The foot of the Langkofel 
was soon reached and the footpath found, which, though 
sometimes but faintly indicated, leads to the débris of the 
Langkofelkaar, where it ends. So far, albeit the other peaks 
of the group, notably the toothlike structure of the Zahnkofel, 
attracted our attention, the Finffingerspitze remained unseen, 
and this caused Klucker to inquire if I really knew where 
our aim was situated. Indeed, approaching it from the 
Santa Christina side without a positive knowledge as to its 
position and exact size—as I did in 1890 accompanied by 
two guides, one of whom had never before been in that part 
of the Dolomites, whereas the other so-called ‘local guide’ 
did not even know its name—one naturally scans every rocky 
part of the scenery with great suspicion, and yet again with 
some confidence, for is it not called the peak of the five 
fingers? But it is not before you have entered the Langko- 
felkaar and renewed your acquaintance with the pleasure of 
walking over débris on a steepish slope that it suddenly 
dawns upon you that the scraggy bundle of monoliths right 
in front of you, and separated on its left by a kind of pass 
from the Langkofel, must be the very mountain you are 
looking for, for it resembles the back of a right hand. We 
walked on for a while until at 7.15 we could see the hitherto 
invisible right part of the peak. We took a short rest (7.15 
to 7.30), a long drink and some food, and then discussed 
our plans. 

My desire was to try a route straight up the face, but 
from our point of view that seemed almost hopeless. It 
was clear that the way could be but one of exceptional 
steepness, and that its upper part would have to lie in a 
series of chimneys, for the wall itself decidedly overhung in 
several places. The question was whether such chimneys 


* See Dr. Eduard Richter, Die Gletscher der Ost-Alpen, p. 270. 
Stuttgart, 1888. 
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could be found, and to determine this we proceeded to 
examine our mountain through the telescope. Dr. Darm- 
staedter’s excellent guides had stated as their opinion that 
from this side the peak was inaccessible,* but I had a firm 
belief that they were mistaken, and this was strengthened 
into conviction when Klucker suddenly jumped up and 
ejaculated: ‘It must be the very devil if we don’t succeed ! 
But,’ he added, ‘it will be extremely difficult.’ He explained 
the line he proposed to take, and that proved to be the one I 
had wished to follow the year before. We packed up and 
continued our way towards the Langkofeljoch, but later on 
turned to the right and ascended by the Grohmann Glacier. 
One must keep in mind the true nature of a glacier to accord 
the name of such to the Grohmann Glacier. Dr. E. Richter 
states in his book on the ‘Glaciers of the Eastern Alps’ that 
it is of too humble proportions to be measured.t After a 
short time we again turned to the left and crossed the 
Bereschrund of a couloir—one of the several which descend 
from the rocks of the Fiinffingerspitze into the glacier. The 
couloir was filled with ice, and steps had to be cut into it. 
But soon we left the ice, and, scrambling up a little chimney, 
just missed some small stones coming from above. They 
served to impress upon us the necessity of being very careful 
on our way back, when, in all probability, the power of the 
sun would loosen a greater quantity of them. This was the 
only place not quite safe from the most important danger to 
the mountaineer in the Dolomites. Our plan was to climb 
nearly straight up, at the same time bearing a little to the 
left so as to reach the long chimney, which, remembering 
the five-finger shape of the mountain, lay between the fore- 
finger and the third finger, and would very likely prove the 
principal difficulty of the ascent. A little higher up we left 
our rucksack in a place of safety against falling stones, and 
Klucker exchanged his boots for the more convenient scar- 
petti, or climbing-shoes. So far nothing of great difficulty 
had presented itself, and our progress was by no means slow. 
Continuing our way, a steep little terrace was reached, 
where one of the ice-axes was deposited; the other we took 
with us on the chance of there being ice in the chimney. 
Shortly after we stood at the bottom of a very steep and 
open chimney, which seemed to us to afford the only means. 
of further progress... We had now come to the more difficult. 


* See Zeitschrift, vol. xx. p. 296. 
¢ Die Gletscher der Ost-Alpen, 1888, p. 270. 
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part of the ascent. It was a quarter past ten o’clock. 
While Klucker entered the chimney, and slowly climbed 
upwards, I divested myself of my coat in order to be more 
comfortable. As soon as the rope came to an end, Klucker 
stopped, and I followed him. The nature of the rock was 
such as to afford but little handhold, and scarcely any foot- 
hold, but, proceeding with great caution, we managed to 
attain the end of the chimney. Several shorter chimneys of 
considerably less awkwardness followed until we reached a 
small platform on a projecting rock. I agree with Dr. Hel- 
versen, who made the second ascent by my route, and has 
published an account of his experience in a German Alpine 
journal,* that this spot could be reached by variants of the 
route we took, and, asa matter of fact, his party managed 
to avoid the difficult chimney on their descent by choosing 
one quite close to its left side. Dr. Helversen (p. 75) 
explains that, though intending to follow my way up, he 
was not quite certain that he had taken the right one until 
he had come to the little platform, but that the fact that he 
there found the straw of an Italian Virginia cigar caused 
him to suspect that he was on the right track—a conjec- 
ture he considered proved beyond doubt when he found an 
English newspaper a little higher up. I admit that I 
should have similarly argued and have come to the same 
conclusion had I been in his place, and [ suppose most 
people would have done the same. I mention this to give 
an instance of how little a newspaper, a straw, or things of 
that kind, easily borne by the wind, prove, when found on a 
mountain under similar circumstances; for, although Klucker 
may have dropped the cigar-straw, I know for certain that 
neither I nor Klucker had an English newspaper, or any 
newspaper, amongst our luggage on that day. And even if 
some of our food had been wrapped up in a newspaper, we 
could not have left it so high up, for the rucksack was, as I 
have already said, left behind much lower down, and no 
food and no drink was taken out of it. However, I am glad 
that a friendly gust of wind rendered Dr. Helversen and 
party a service I should have rendered them with pleasure 
had I known that they would follow my footsteps. How did 
the paper get there? Perhaps Mr. Wood, who, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1891, made the fourth ascent of the Fiinffingerspitze, 
could give us the necessary explanation. 


* Mittheilungen des Deutschen und Osterreichischen Alpen-Vereines, 
1892, p. 74. 
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It was getting late in the day, and we had still the most 
difficult part of our journey before us. The chimney, which 
begins near the little platform where we were now standing 
and ends to the left of the summit, was not the one we had 
singled out as a means of attack on our peak.* The one we 
had originally intended to try was separated from it by a 
rock wall. In order to inspect it we traversed a few feet 
to the left along a narrow ledge and looked down into it. 
But as we found a good deal of ice in it, which made it 
look very uninviting, we returned to the platform to find 
out whether the other chimney looked more promising. It 
did seem as if there were just a chance of success there, 
and we made up our mind to try it. Scarcely less than 
200 feet long, it is divided into three parts of nearly equal 
length. The first, and fairly easy one, is the widest, and its 
only difficulty is an overhanging block wedged in between 
the two walls of the chimney. Fora tall man it is not so 
very difficult; but how Klucker managed to get over it I 
don’t know. When it was my turn I found that it required 
my full length to get a handhold just above the block. I 
then put my right foot against the right side of the chimney 
and, pulling myself up, was able to reach the top of the block 
with my lett knee. The second part of the chimney is the 
most difficult, and requires great care and attention. It is 
much narrower, and the sides are not provided with cracks 
and fissures, which would, by admitting the fingers, enable 
you to puli yourself up; besides, it is overhanging, and a 
wedged-in stone compels you to climb outwards, so that the 
line of ascent actually surpasses the vertical and overhangs. 
It took us some little time to wriggle up, the principal work 
being done by the elbows, the knees and the knickerbockers. 
The hands and feet were nearly useless. At one place I 
did what I have never done before; I climbed by the aid 
of my head. I had got into a position where I could not 
hold on well if I moved either elbows, knees, or back, and 
thought it would be necessary to climb down a few inches 
in order to get into a different attitude. But before deciding 


* Dr. Helversen seems to have misunderstood me when I explained 
to him the route we had taken, for on page 75 of the Mittheilungen, 
1892, he remarks that he understood me to say that it lay between the 
fore-finger and the third finger of the hand. What I said to him was 
that we had originally intended to take that way, but had changed our 
plan when we saw what it was like, and had chosen a chimney, which 

he correctly describes as being situated in the wall itself—z.e.to the 
right of the other. 
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to do so I looked up to see how much more of the chimney 
remained to be done, and in so doing the back of my head 
—I had left my broad-brimmed hat with the second ice- 
axe and other things at the beginning of the chimney— 
struck against the rock, but at a place where there was a faint 
cavity. This enabled me, by pressing my head into it and 
thus gaining a hold, to free my arms and raise my shoulders, 
which now could be pressed against the wall a little higher 
than before. The knees followed, and after a few more 
minutes of similar contortions I reached Klucker, who had 
found a fairly convenient resting place in a bend to the 
right of the chimney. We rested our panting lungs for a 
short while, and then continued our way up. The third 
part of the chimney is easier, and as soon as we had entered 
it we knew that we had won the battle. It was a curious 
kind of chimney, for we discovered that it owed its origin 
to a split in the mountain which extends right to the other 
side of the peak, where it was of use to Messrs. Schmitt and 
Santner when they went up in 1890. Klucker was waiting 
for me about halfway up, when suddeuly we heard voices some- 
where not far away. My companion suggested that someone 
must have reached the summit from the other side; but I 
declared that in all likelihood the voices belonged to a 
party on the neighbouring Langkofel. I had scarcely said 
as much when again we heard a voice—this time a very 
young and clear one—which caused Klucker to say that 
there must be either a woman or a boy on the other side 
of the mountain, and very probably in the same crack of the 
rock, but invisible on account of a bend in it. It soon 
turned out to be but too true. Klucker climbed on until 
he reached the end of the chimney, after having scrambled 
through a hole formed by the two sides of the chimney and a 
stone jammed in between them. This hole is very small, 
and is placed at a point where the rock wall overhangs, so 
that it is not easy for a long-legged person to wind himself 
through. At one time I stuck, unable, as I thought, to get 
either up or down. Klucker, who was carrying on a conver- 
sation with the other party, which had just arrived at the 
summit, seemed to have forgotten all about me, and allowed 
the rope to catch somewhere, and this prevented me from 
going down, and the knot of the rope on my back rubbing 
against the rock did not allow me to go up. Finally, I 
succeeded in turning round a little, and after a desperate 
struggle I got myself free. A few seconds later I reached 
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Klucker.* We now turned to the right, and an easy 
scramble took us in a minute or two to the summit. It was: 
12 o’clock precisely. 

The other party, which had arrived on the top a few 
minutes before us, consisted of a Dutch lady, Madame 
Imminck, who has during the last years climbed many of 
the most difficult Dolomite peaks, and of her two guides, 
Antonio Dimai and Giuseppe Zecchini. 

The latter were full of pride at their feat, and Dimaz 
danced about with childish delight on the platform of 
the summit. All three bore the marks of their work 
in the shape of extremely torn clothes, but, more lucky 
than we, they had been able to carry a little food and 
some drink, a fact of which we envied them. Madame 
Imminck offered me a drop of brandy, but it was hterally 
the last drop in the flask and only made me wish for more. 
At about one o’clock she and her guides—forgetting to 
pocket Messrs. Schmitt and Santner’s visiting-card—started 
on their way down by the same route they had taken when 
ascending. For several minutes we heard their voices and 
the fall of the stones they loosened, and then all was quiet. 
. Not being a collector of visiting-cards other people leave on 
mountain tops, and not thinking it would be necessary to 
have other testimony as to our expedition than the other 
parties, I left Messrs. Schmitt and Santner’s card in its tin 
box, adding to itand Madame Imminck’s my own. Strange 
to say, Mr. Schmitt’s card still remains on the top of the 
Finffingerspitze, although four parties have been on the 
mountain since his ascent, and his question, ‘Who will 
‘ fetch our card ?’ so far remains unanswered. 

Klucker and I left at 1.16. We took great precautions 
on our descent, and even went as far as to use a thin but 
strong rope, in addition to the ordinary one. To begin 
with, we tied it round the stone wedged into the upper part: 
of the chimney, and threw both ends, weighted by stones, 
down the chimney, calculating that it would serve as hand- 
hold where Nature had not provided such; but at the only 


* When Dr. Helversen made his ascent, only the guide (Stabeler): 
worked his way through this hole, whereas the three tourists avoided 
the disagreeable bit of work by climbing up this part of the chimney 
outside the stone which nearly blocks the way. This may be easier, 
but certainly more risky, unless one relies entirely on the rope. Dr. 
Helversen admits as much when he describes this part of the climb as 
being allerdings sehr exponirt. See Mittheilungen, 1892, p. 76. 
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place where I should have liked to use it, and where I turned 
round to catch hold of it, it was out of reach at a distance 
of about two yards; a fact which sufficiently proves that the 
chimney overhangs considerably. However, we repeated 
the process of tying the rope to conveniently placed rocks, 
until we got tired of finding the contrivance useless and, 
moreover, apt to slip into cracks, out of which it was hard 
work to pull it. So, not wishing to lose any more time, we 
gave it up. Against our expectation the most difficult part 
of the ascent proved not so terrible on the way down, for we 
could let ourselves slide down through the chimneys with 
comparative ease and perfect safety, always, however, 
taking care not to forget that some of them were over- 
hanging, and to climb more into the mountain where that 
was the case. The easier parts of the ascent seemed more 
difficult in descending, partly because it is generally more 
difficult to climb down over steep rocks than up, partly 
because we made several mistakes, and, finally, I dare say, 
because we were getting a little tired. Picking up in 
succession my hat, ice-axe and coat, Klucker’s boots and 
rucksack, we reached the Grohmann Glacier at 6.23 P.M. 
We had not had anything to drink for eleven hours and 
taken no food for twelve. At 6.50 P.m., after having to 
some extent satisfied the inner man, we left the glacier and 
arrived in Santa Christina at 8.30 p.m. 

The Fiinffingerspitze is the most difficult rock-climb I have 
ever done. The Kleine Zinne, the Croda da Lago, the Cima ~ 
di Canali, the Cima della Madonna, and other peaks of 
reputed great difficulty I have climbed cannot for one 
moment be compared with it; in fact, they are mere child’s- 
play by its side. As to whether Mr. Schmitt’s route re- 
quires greater strength and more skill than ours I cannot 
say. Schmitt thinks so. On the other hand, both Klucker 
and I agreed that Schmitt’s way must be the easier, for had 
not a lady conquered the difficulties it presents? And we 
felt sure that no female would repeat our ascent. Vain 
speculation! On September 16, that is, twelve days after 
we had been on the mountain, Mrs. Helversen accompanied 
her husband and another gentleman when they climbed it by 
ourroute. This, again, proved to me the futility of prophesy- 
ing as to the possibility or impossibility of the repetition of 
an ascent, by whomsoever it may be, when once it has been 
shown to be possible by one person. 
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August 29.—We woke after a comfortable night’s rest to 
a fine morning, and began to regret that we had not remained 
upon the glacier in spite of all that we might have suffered 
from the wet and cold. Coutet had been greatly discouraged 
by our failure, and dreaded the disgrace of a second defeat so 
much that he was extremely unwilling to return again to the 
col to-day on the chance of being able to ascend the Monte 
Rosa next day, as the weather, though then fine, appeared 
by no means settled, and the doubtful conflict of the north 
and south wind was still undecided. He was mortified by 
his repulse from an undertaking in which he felt his credit 
was at stake; no one, however, can contend with bad weather 
in such expeditions, and it is no unusual event to be turned 
back and forced to abandon them; but he thought that a 
second unsuccessful attempt might expose him to the gibes 
of his friends on his return to Chamounix, and that he would 
be accused of undertaking more than he was able to achieve. 
He therefore proposed that we should wait another day to 
see how the weather turned out, and if the next morning 
proved favourable that we should start at daylight from 
Zermatt and make the whole ascent in one day. I would 
not listen to this proposal, first because it would have been 
a dreadfully long and severe day’s work, and because arriving 
on the glacier after the sun had begun to soften the surface 
of the snow, the difficulty and fatigue of wading through it 
for seven or eight hours, would have been quite intolerable, 
and lastly we should have been equally in doubt, whatever 
might be the appearance of the weather at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, how the day might turn out as it advanced. 

I therefore resolved to return to the Mont Cervin to-day, 
and I must do Coutet the justice to say that the moment 
this resolution was announced to him he entered into it with 
as much heartiness and good-humour as if it had been his 
own advice. Expecting to find fresh fallen snow upon the 
glacier, we resolved to take up nothing with us that was not 
absolutely necessary, in order to lighten the burdens that 
the guides might have to carry for a considerable distance, 
and which were now confined to a change of shoes and 
stockings and a pair of warm trousers apiece, a basket of 
provisions, a keg of wine, our barometers and other instru- 
ments, a bundle of hay and a small provision of pine wood, 
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with our cloaks, the sheets for our roof, and some blankets. 
for the men. | 

Whilst the guides were employed in preparing things and 
loading the mules I endeavoured to measure a short base in 
the meadows below the village and to take a few angles for 
the height and distance of the Monte Rosa. It would have 
required much more time than I could afford to do this in a 
satisfactory manner, and my operations being greatly hurried 
were of little value, and can only be taken as giving very 
wide approximations. The uncertainty was further increased 
by the want of any defined point or object on the smooth 
rounded summit of the Monte Rosa. 

When all was ready Coutet appeared in the Vicaire’s 
cocked hat which he had borrowed to replace his own, and 
we all started with somewhat doubtful expectations for our 
next day’s adventure. During the whole of our ascent we 
were anxiously watching and speculating upon the appear- 
ance of the sky, solely occupied with the still undecided 
question as to which wind was likely to prevail, upon which 
we were taught to understand that our fate depended. We 
had started with the encouragement of a northerly breeze, 
but before we reached the glacier we saw the clouds flying 
in all sorts of whimsical courses, and many of them sailing 
over from the Italian side with most alarming steadiness till 
they were met and driven off in a diagonal direction by the 
northerly wind that still prevailed on our side. It is im- 
possible to describe the nervous anxiety with which we 
studied the direction, texture, and appearance of every speck 
of cloud. On reaching the glacier we had the satisfaction 
of seeing that no fresh snow had fallen and of finding its 
surface much harder and firmer than on our first ascent, 
which promised us good and easy walking for our to-morrow’s. 
work. Further on, however, as the day advanced, we found 
it soft and deep, and were obliged to unload and dismiss the 
mules far short of the point they reached on our first ascent. 

On reaching the col our first care was to improve our 
dwelling by stopping up chinks in the walls; the sheets were 
also more securely sewed together, better stretched, and more 
securely fixed upon the top of the wall than they had been 
the first night. We also improved our bed by throwing out 
one or two of the largest stones, and turning down some of 
the largest points that stuck up. The change of wind, 
which no longer beat upon our end of the cabin, was also 
greatly in our favour, and we looked forward with some 
satisfaction to the prospect of a better night than the last 
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we had passed there. We then made our observations, 
supped, had a fire lighted outside, and indulged ourselves 
with a draught of melted snow, highted and hung up our 
lantern, and after all our preparations for the next day were 
completed, the ice-nails had been screwed into our shoes, 
and we had drawn on our second pair of trousers, we put on 
our night-caps and made ourselves up for the night. This 
night was much colder than the former, but our cabin was 
less open, and there was not nearly so much wind, so that 
we suffered comparatively very little, though still quite 
enough, and slept more. Indeed, I think, we should have 
slept very tolerably but for the confounded edges and points 
of stone that obliged us to seek relief by a change of position 
every now and then, for though less uneasy than the night 
before, we found that we had not succeeded as well as we had 
hoped in smoothing our floor. I had taken warning by my 
first night’s indigestion, and ate moderately at supper, which 
probably saved me from a renewal of the discomfort I had 
experienced. For about an hour, however, I did feel a 
trifling headache after our meal, but 1t was very slight and 
soon went off. 

August 30.—This morning Mr. Hildyard roused me at day- 
light from a comfortable sleep, very cruelly as I thought, to 
remind me of some little repair that my barometer required. 
The guides all complained of having passed a worse night, 
and of having suffered more cold than they did the first. 
This was partly owing to the change of wind, which now fell 
on their end, and partly from their having trusted more to 
' the greater closeness of the walls, and not having stowed 
themselves in the same compact order. They were besides 
so anxious about the weather that they kept running out 
every now and then to examine its appearance. A hearty 
breakfast was soon despatched, for we had no coffee with us 
this time to be prepared, and as soon as we had observed our 
barometer, we began to equip for our walk. The first process 
was to bind our gaiters firmly to our feet, so that no snow — 
might enter between them and the shoe. We had already a 
pair of cloth trousers over our duck ones; the green veils 
were fixed upon our hats which we put on over our night- 
caps, and we had each a pair of blue spectacles to protect 
our eyes. Coutet nowsummoned us to come out. and have 
the cord attached to our bodies. There was something not 
altogether wanting in solemnity in this last ceremony, in- 
dicating a certain degree of peril in the adventure on which 
we were about to start, though not quite so formidable as 
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the last act of pinioning a malefactor before he is led out to 
the gibbet ; an operation to which it bears some resemblance. 

We were arranged in two parties: the first, consisting of 
Coutet, Julien, Devoussoud, and a couple more, were attached 
by one cord, and formed our advanced guard, who preceded 
us at some distance to explore the route. Our detachment 
was composed of the four remaining guides and our three 
selves. We had a guide at the head of our string, and a 
guide alternating with each of us, all attached together at 
the distance of 9 or 10 feet. We must have cut a curious 
ficure strung together like a gang of galley-slaves on its 
march, but our advanced party had a fine, adventurous 
appearance, headed by little Coutet, with the Vicaire’s cocked 
hat upon his head and an axe over his shoulder. In this 
order we started from the col of the Mont Cervin at 6 a.m. 
Our course was directed very much to the right in order to 
avoid the crevices and broken parts of the glacier which lay 
between us and the Monte Rosa, as well as to turn the base 
of an inferior summit nearer to us. 

We began immediately to ascend a pretty steep bank of 
snow, the top of which was a steep ridge, along which we 
continued to mount for some time, and then quitting the 
ridge we inclined more to the left, and continued to ascend at 
a very steady pace. In little more than an hour or an hour 
and a half we got high enough to turn the mountain that 
had been between us and the great summit, and to cross 
the glacier that falls between the Monte Rosa and the Col 
Cervin. The front of the Monte Rosa, as seen from the 
glacier of Zermatt and from the col of the Mont Cervin, is 
one sheer precipice, from the summit down to the glacier; 
but we had now got round behind it, and saw a vast though 
very steep slope of snow along which our ascent was to be 
made. We were, however, still obliged to make some circuit 
to keep clear of the crevices upon our left, as well as those 
in the nearest part of the slope we had toclimb. At our 
first starting we had all felt some anxiety tv ascertain how 
we should bear the exertion of our walk in this rare atmo- 
sphere. But our minds were soon tranquillised on this score 
by the ease with which we made our first ascent of the steep 
bank with which we commenced our day’s work. The frost 
of the night had so hardened the surface of the snow that 
it was in the finest condition imaginable, and, except here 
and there in hollows, into which the recent snow had been 
drifted, our feet never broke through the firm crust on 
which we were walking. We at length reached the base of 
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the great summit, and here our progress became very slow 
from the necessity for cutting steps for our feet. The guides 
relieved each other in this work as we advanced; but it. 
occupied a good deal of time, and we could only advance a 
few paces at a time, while they cut out fresh steps before us. 
The wind was pretty strong and the temperature con- 
siderably below frost; but if, on the one hand, we were 
chilled by the continual halts that were necessary to allow 
the guides to make our stairs, on the other hand we escaped 
the distress and breathlessness which we should have felt in 
@ more rapid ascent even of easier slopes. 

After crawling up step by step for nearly an hour, in the 
course of which we passed one fine crevice, from the edge of 
which numberless stalactites were hanging, we at length found 
the inclination less steep, and were able to proceed without 
further assistance from the axe, after which a short walk 
brought us to the summit precisely at 9 o’clock. The view 
from the summit embraced an interminable prospect of snow 
and glaciers, above which appeared the numberless pinnacles 
and ranges that occupy the space enclosed in a vast circuit 
from the Monte Rosa to the Jungfrau and the Montblanc. 
Our first care was to look round for the other summits of 
the Monte Rosa, and we were all mortified by the discovery 
of a summit in the direction of Macugnaga, apparently * 
higher than that on which we stood. The Montblanc, 
notwithstanding his distance, was evidently greatly our 
superior, and the Matterhorn, too, stood close beside us, and 
towered above our level still, by far the most striking object 
in the splendid and marvellous scene on which we looked; 
but these were our only rivals. Unfortunately, the clouds 
now collected round the further summit of the Monte Rosa 
and on the Mont Blanc, and I was unable to recover the 
view of either for a sufficient length of time to admit of my 
taking the angle of their elevation. I had nearly succeeded 
with our rival summit of the Monte Rosa; but before the 
instrument was quite adjusted a provoking mass of cloud 
had settled round it, and it was not again visible whilst we 
remained there. I found the Matterhorn to have an eleva- 
tion of 2°15’. The summit of the Monte Rosa upon which 
we stood afforded little more than space for our party. It 


* The word ‘ evidently ’ has been erased here, and ‘apparently’ substi- 
tuted for it, from which it would seem that even at the time of writing 
Lord Minto was not clearly aware of the true relation which the 
summit he had reached bore to Monte Rosa proper. 7 
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is, indeed, a ridge formed by the snow which falls over on 
all sides. It falls in a steepish bank, giving a breadth of 
7 or 8 feet from the summit down to the edge of the 
precipice towards Zermatt, and as this gave us a shelter 
from the wind, we selected it as our station for such obser- 
vations as the weather permitted us to take. We were all 
pretty cold, and the dram of brandy which Coutet handed 
round was very acceptable to us before we began our opera- 
tions. These occupied a good deal of time, and when we 
proposed to depart we were surprised to find that we had 
passed an hour and three-quarters on the summit. The 
time had passed very quickly, for we were all in good 
humour and good spirits, and had got tolerably warm by 
basking in the sun under shelter from the wind, though the 
thermometer stood at about 25° of Fahrenheit. We were 
now between 13,000 and 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the barometer stood scarcely above 18 inches; yet, 
with the exception of a very slight degree of headache which 
Mr. Hildyard and William first perceived in the ascent, 
none of us had been at all incommoded by the rarity of the 
atmosphere, or could discover that we were in any manner 
affected by it. I have no doubt, therefore, that much of the 
suffering of which others complain in similar situations is 
the consequence of over-exertion in hurrying forward too fast. 
I had always maintained this opinion, and was resolved to 
regulate our pace to such a rate as we could maintain without 
distress. A tug of the cord was sufficient to check the pace 
of our leader when I thought he was beginning to step on 
too fast; and by attending to this we were able to proceed 
steadily without feeling the slightest occasion or desire to 
rest even on the steepest slopes. I thought, indeed, that I felt 
a sort of consciousness that I should be more easily blown 
and distressed than I should have been on lower ground if 
we hurried our pace; but I am unable to say whether this 
proceeded from anything that I really felt, or was merely 
an apprehension arising out of the opinion I had long 
entertained on this subject. Our mouths, however, must 
have been dryer than any exertion we had made would have 
warranted at an ordinary elevation, for we felt that a few 
lumps of sugar candy, with which Alexis occasionally treated 
us, were extremely refreshing and agreeable in keeping our 
throats moist. We now rejoiced exceedingly that we had 
ascended the night before to the Mont Cervin. Starting 
early in the morning from this advanced position, we found 
the surface of the snow so hard and firm as to enable us to 
VOL. XVI.—NO. CXVIII. R 
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accomplish with ease in three hours what we had expected 
would cost us at least five hours of severe labour. Had 
we consented to Coutet’s proposal, that we should make the 
ascent at once from Zermatt, we must have waded through 
two hours more of snow on the glacier before we reached 
the Mont Cervin, where we should have arrived half tired 
and jaded before we commenced the more arduous part of 
our expedition. We should also have found the ascent 
infinitely more laborious, for not arriving at the col till the 
sun had softened the surface of the snow we should have 
had to struggle through it mid-leg deep, and the guides 
admitted that to have made the ascent with the snow 
softened as we found it already on our descent would have 
required six hours of great exertion and fatigue from the 
Mont Cervin, in addition to the previous labour of traversing 
the glacier to the col. We should, besides, have been pressed 
for time, and must have strove to hurry forward to the utmost 
extent of our strength and power throughout the whole ascent. 
I had taken up Dr. Paccard’s coloured paper with me, but 

I had no opportunity of comparing it with the colour of the 
sky, as the light fleecy sky gave it something of a grey dim- 
ness. We did catch some glimpses of dark-blue, but still 
very far short of the intense indigo colour of the sky, which 
is so remarkable in clear weather from very great heights, 
and which had struck us so much on the summit of the Buet. 
We were now again attached together by the cord from 
which we had been released on the summit and, at 45 minutes 
past 10, started at a brisk pace on our return. The descent 
of the great summit was a very expeditious process, and by 
letting ourselves slide down it a few minutes brought us to 
the bottom of the steep slope which it had cost us an hour to 
crawl up on our ascent. Notwithstanding the greater soft- 
ness of the snow we continued to descend at a smart rate, 
and reached our hut upon the col at a quarter past twelve. 
Here we made a most luxurious meal upon a cold pie which 
we had brought with us from Vevey, and then, after observ- 
ing our barometer for the last time upon the col, we dis- 
mantled our dwelling, packed up our bundles, and set off on 
our return across the great glacier. We were well acquainted 
with every step of our route which we now travelled for the 
fourth time; but whether from the fineness of the weather or 
our own good-humour and good spirits from having so easily 
achieved our undertaking, I was more than ever delighted 
with the fine scenery on our descent and with the majestic 
attitude of the Matterhorn, which is seen to the greatest 
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advantage as one passes under it below the overshot of the 
glacier that represents his pedestal. After a gay walk we 
reached Zermatt at half-past-four, all very joyous, and little 
Coutet snuffing the wind with an air of triumph as he led the 
way through the village in the Vicaire’s cocked hat. The 
people who had been more than ever convinced that we could 
not survive a second night upon the glacier welcomed us very 
cordially on our return, and seemed really glad to see us 
reoccupy our pigsty at the Vicaire’s, which now appeared to 
us a little paradise of comfort and luxury. 

In this expedition what we were the least prepared for 
was the ease with which we accomplished it. Coutet had 
embarked in it with some reluctance, not liking the respon- 
sibility of guiding us over glaciers with which he was 
unacquainted, and would gladly have induced us to abandon 
it for an ascent of the Montblanc. Our arrangements with 
regard both to the selection and the number of our guides 
had been made with a view to all the difficulties encountered 
in the most perilous adventures, and the guides who made 
light of an ascent of the Montblanc, from which some of 
them were just returned, looked forward with some anxiety 
to an expedition to explore a new field of which so little was 
known. Although I did not imagine that the ascent of the 
Monte Rosa from the Mont Cervin was likely to present any 
formidable difficulties, it was impossible, when we saw our 
guides contemplating the boundless waste of snow about us 
with something like doubt and anxiety, not to suspect that 
their experiences might have enabled them to form a juster 
estimate of the enterprise we had in hand, though my eye 
could detect nothing to warrant the suspicion. That part of 
the glacier directly between us and the Monte Rosa was, 
indeed, somewhat broken, but we were to make a wide 
circuit upon snow apparently so firm and even that I could 
not but think it a superfluous precaution that we should 
be attached to each other by cords when there seemed 
really nothing to apprehend. As we advanced, however, we 
soon perceived that our footing was not quite so secure as we 
had imagined, and that the snow recently fallen had slightly 
blinded many fissures of the glacier on our course. In the 
steep ascent of the summit we crossed several of these which 
it was necessary to pass with caution, and on such occasions 
the guides laid themselves down, sounding the snow with 
their poles in order to ascertain its depth and consistency. 

The summit which we ascended was the same visited by 
Herschell in 1822, and passes in the valley of Zermatt as the 
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highest summit of the Monte Rosa, of which it bears the 
name. The carriers of Chatillon who frequently traverse 
the col of the Mont Cervin, and one of whom came up with 
our baggage, equally agree in asserting that our mountain is 
distinguished by the name of Monte Rosa as being the 
highest of its many summits. It was this unanimity of 
evidence on both sides of the Alps that naturally led 
Herschell to believe that he had attained the most elevated 
point of this great cluster, and to maintain that Saussure 
had greatly overrated its height in his trigonometrical 
measurement on the side of Macugnaga; and it was the 
wish to determine this doubtful question that first induced 
me to project the expedition. Before we set out, however, 
I had learnt that recent trigonometrical measurements on 
the Italian side had established the claims of the Monte 
Rosa to a much greater elevation than was consistent with 
Herschell’s observations, and I therefore thought it probable 
that he had, in fact, only mounted an inferior summit. I 
mentioned this to all our guides on our ascent and told them 
that I had expected to find a higher top in the direction of 
Macugnaga, although Coutet would never admit this, which 
his former ascent might have taught him. The truth is that 
our summit is situated too far to the northward to be seen 
from Macugnaga or the plains of Italy, and would be more 
truly described as the north-western summit of the Monte 
Rosa, the highest being the north- (sic) eastern. It seems 
odd that any doubt should exist as to the comparative height 
of two summits of the same mountain of which the one is 
upwards of 200 feet higher than the other. The Monte 
Rosa, however, is not, like the Montblanc, a continuous 
ridge, of which the outline may be traced at a view, but is 
composed of a series of summits springing from a great 
basin and not all visible from the same point below. The 
people of Macugnaga have a view of the highest summit; 
from the Val Tornanche and the Valley of Zermatt the 
mountain we ascended is seen as the principal object, and is 
called the Monte Rosa. It is described under the name of 
Breithorn by Saussure, who passed a couple of days on the 
Mont Cervin and ascended an inferior horn or summit which 
he calls the cime brune du Bretthorn, round which we made 
a circuit and which we left far below us in our ascent. 
Saussure rates this come brune at 2,000 toises above the level 
of the sea, and says that, excepting the Montblanc and the 
Cordilleras, it is the greatest height ever attained by man. 
Judging, however, from the early period of our ascent, at 
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which it already appeared far below us, I think that Saussure 
must have considerably overrated its elevation, as he appears, 
indeed, to have done that of the Mont Cervin, probably 
from some imperfection in the formula he used for his baro- 
metrical measurements. Of our summit he says: ‘ Nous 
hésitames si nous ne dirigerions pas notre attaque sur une 
cime plus a l’est et plus élevée, et qui 4 rigueur auroit été 
accessible, mais nous en fimes détournés, premiérement, je 
V’avoue, par la fatigue et les dangers que la roideur de la pente 
nous auroit coutés; et ensuite parce que comme elle était 
entiérement couverte de neige nous n’aurions point pu ob- 
server les rochers qui faisoient réellement le principal objet 
de ce voyage.’ 

His subsequent speculations on the name of Breithorn 
which he has erroneously assigned to it are purely hypo- 
thetical and unfounded, since the only name by which it is 
known at Zermatt and on the Swiss side is that of Monte 
Rosa, and because the Breithorn is a fine range very con- 
siderably to the north-westward beyond the Matterhorn.* 

Notwithstanding the evident superiority of the south- 
eastern summit, the height assigned to it by the Italian 
geometers is greater than I should have expected from the 
appearance it presented to us. No one, I think, could 
doubt that it rose above us, but still it did not seem very 
much higher than we stood, and I should have guessed that 
the difference in elevation of the two summits could not 
exceed 500 or 600 ft. It appears, however, that the height 
of the Monte Rosa obtained by trigonometrical measure- 
ments is 15,129°6 ft. above the sea, whilst our summit 
only attains 13,607°7 ft., so that there is a difference of 
nearly 1,522 ft. between them. I cannot doubt, however, 
that the trigonometrical measurements made by men of 
science and experience are perfectly to be relied on, and 
that the further summit is much higher than it appeared to 
us. Mr. Hildyard and William have, as well as myself, con- 
ceived a great desire to make the ascension next season, 
and I have desired Coutet to obtain as much information as 
he can collect from the innkeeper at Saas, who is said to be 
a good guide for the neighbourhood of the Monte Rosa. 

August 31.—We rose this morning very much refreshed 
by a sound sleep, and enjoyed the luxury of cold water, clean 
shirts, &c., of which we stood much in need after our 
sojourn on the Mont Cervin. The curate’s maid was full of 


* This would appear to refer to the Dent Blanche. 
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apologies for our bad fare in order to display her knowledge 
of the world, as she could boast of having been in service at 
Sion, the capital of the canton, and she kept repeating to 
us in her jargon, ‘ Prenez patience avec nous, pauvre pays, 
pauvre gens.’ In truth no apology was necessary, for we 
had all that we required and a great deal more than we had 
expected to find. We had brought an ample store of pro- 
visions with us which were not yet exhausted, and every- 
thing they could furnish to eke it out was supplied with 
the utmost readiness and goodwill. On our return to 
Tourtemagne, indeed, the novelty of a well-conducted inn 
did strike us, and our first cut into a loaf that did not fly 
in chips about our faces did surprise us, and made us 
discover that our fare at Zermatt had not been so luxurious 
as we had imagined. 

After Coutet had paid our reckoning I went to take 
leave of M. le Curé, whom I had not seen before, as he had 
been confined to his house by indisposition. As he spoke 
nothing but German our conversation was carried on through 
the interpretation of his maid, with the assistance of a few 
scraps of Latin, but he was flattered by my visit and did 
his best to show me every sort of civility. I left him twenty 
Swiss francs for the poor of his parish, and I confess, from 
the evident satisfaction with which he received them, that 
I am not without my suspicion that the curate and his 
housekeeper may conceive themselves to be the legitimate 
representatives of the paupers of Zermatt so far as my bene- 
faction goes. We then mounted our mules and started on 
our return by the same road that we had before travelled. 
The little village of Zermatt and the higher portion of the 
valley of St. Nicholas are inhabited by a very simple race of 
people, whose chief occupation is pastoral; they seldom see 
a stranger and know little of what passes beyond their own 
valley, but we found them civil and obliging. They are 
a hale and robust population, and though the Vicaire told me 
that instances of great longevity were rare, he said that they 
were exempt from the fevers of the Valais as well as from 
the greater curse of crétinism which extends much higher 
than I should have expected in the valley of St. Nicholas. 
He told me, indeed, that he officiated as schoolmaster in 
winter, which in all the high valleys of the Alps is the 
season of education, and that the children of his school were 
singularly ready and acute, while even at the next village, 
little more than a league lower down, they were of a dull 
and torpid intellect. 
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In the course of our ride down the valley we saw a vast 
quantity of pinewood which had been cut and collected at 
the side of the torrent, to be floated down as fuel for the 
Geneva market. The export of wood is subject to control in 
this as in many other countries, and only a stipulated 
amount is allowed to be exported to Geneva. Ina distance 
of about four leagues from Zermatt to St. Nicholas, I found 
the difference of level about 1,280 ft.; this may convey some 
idea of the rapidity of the torrent that rolls down this 
valley. 

At St. Nicholas we again made our halt at the Curé’s, who 
was to-day at home, and did the honours of his own house. 
He was a tall, grave, shrewd-looking man, of a shabby 
enough demeanour and appearance. We were occupied for 
some time out of doors with our observations, and when we 
came in we found our guides comfortably established, as 
before, with their bread and cheese at the long table, with- 
out appearing to notice our reverend host, or even taking off 
their hats in his presence. We took our places at a little 
table he had prepared for us. The old Curé began to bustle 
about, assisting his maid to bring us what we wanted, 
rinsing our glasses with his fingers and sweeping the slop off 
the table with his hand. When we had finished our meal 
some discussion arose between our guides and the Curé, who 
they thought had overcharged them, and when Paccard 
delivered him the money he very gravely said in French, 
“M. le Curé, je vois que si l’on a envie de se faire écorcher 
on doit s’adresser au prétre.’ Not a word of this was in- 
telligible to the person to whom it was addressed, but the 
Curé evidently perceived that it had raised a laugh at his 
expense, and pocketed the money with rather asulky air. It 
was now our turn, and when I asked what we were to pay, 
we could scarcely keep our countenance, as he stood curiously 
gauging and scrutinising the extent of our consumption of 
his bread and cheese, and sour wine, and Kirschenwasser. 
After much anxious deliberation, and I suppose a serious 
conflict between his interest and his conscience, the latter 
must have prevailed, for he at last with some hesitation pro- 
nounced the words, ‘Ten betz.’ One Swiss frane for as 
much as three hungry travellers could devour seemed so little 
that I gave him double the amount of his demand, and the 
look of doubt and astonishment with which he saw the two 
francs drop into his hand beggars all description. He 
looked first at the money, then at us, and seemed quite at 
a loss to know what was intended, till at length the light 
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broke upon him, and he crammed it into his pocket with the 
most laughable gesticulations of surprise and satisfaction, 
repeating over and over again, ‘ Bien obligé, bien obligé,’ 

which was apparently his whole stock of French. I had 

coveted the remains of a delightful piece of old cheese upon 

which we had feasted, and began to treat with him for the 
purchase of this delicacy. It was now his turn to exhibit 

his generosity, and he presented it to me, saying I had 

already paid him a great deal too much. ‘These cheeses are 
made of very rich milk, and are esteemed, as indeed they 
are, a great delicacy when of sufficientage. The prize which 
I carried off was about twenty years old, perfectly fresh and 

pungent, like a fine old ewe-milk cheese in Scotland. On 
any great event in the family, such as a marriage or a birth, 

it is the custom here to make one of these cheeses, which is 
laid by to be served at the marriage feast of the firstborn, or 
of the newly-christened infant. We had one cheese put 
before us which we were told was thirty years old; it was 
perfectly fresh and good, but I thought it somewhat inferior 
to its junior which I took away with me. We now took 
leave of our host, whose good-humour had been so cheaply 

restored, and continued our journey, the greater part of which 
we walked on foot from St. Nicholas to Visp, where we arrived 
between four and five o’clock. Whilst the phaeton was: 
being prepared a carriage drove up post, and I was surprised 
to hear myself called by my name as [ stood without my coat 

before the inn door. It proved to be the Duc and Duchesse 

de D on their way to Italy, who, I presume, like many 
others of the old courtiers who had gulped the oath of 
allegiance, and recognised the authority of King Philip, 
think it more prudent to refrain from committing themselves 
more deeply till his power is more firmly secured, and the 
hopes of the exiled branch are quite extinguished. From 
Visp we drove down to Tourtemagne, where we slept. 

September 1.—From Tourtemagne to Sion, where we 
dined. The landlord at Sion told me that I should find a 
shorter road than that we had taken to Breuil, or to Chatillon, 
jeaving the Valais near Sion, and passing over the Col d’Oren 
by the Eringer Thal. I think he called it only eight or nine 
-hours to Breuil by this pass. Slept at Martigny. 

September 2.—Here we were to take leave of our guides, 
and I really felt sorry to part from these fine, good-humoured, 
and enterprising men, who had been our familiar companions 
for the last eight days. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the conduct of these people, many of whom, like Coutet 
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himself, are distinguished by their disinterestedness as much as 
by their chivalrous spirit of adventure. We had no occasion 
to put their courage or their agility to the test, but had any 
such occurred I am satistied that there are few difficulties 
that they would not have enabled us to overcome. [I believe 
they were as much satisfied with us as we were with them, 
but it was William above all who had taken their fancy, by 
his composure and activity and good-humour, and in truth 1 
believe that he would have been the last of the three to fail, 
had our task been more difficult. After a hearty shake of 
the hand all round we drove off, and reached the Chateau 
de la Tour.. Our first visit was to the lake, where we 
washed off the accumulated dirt of eight days. 


Trrou; JUNE-JULY, 1892. 
By WALTER LARDEN. 


1 1885 I visited Tyrol, and the visit left in my mind 

most pleasant recollections of the friendliness and sim- 
plicity of the natives, and of the beauty of the Oetzthal and 
Ortler mountain grdéups. If the food were sometimes rather 
queer—milk and meat alike suggesting goats—still it was 
something to be always greeted with a ‘Griss Gott’ and 
a hearty handshake, and to be asked to make up one’s own 
bill when one left. 

So, after an absence of seven years, June 12 found 
me once more in Innsbruck. Some changes had taken place 
in these seven years. At the frontier they no longer wished 
to tax my soap, as they very nearly did in 1885; and though 
they doubted whether 1 lb. of tea was not too much for 
the private consumption even of two persons in five weeks, 
yet they let some ? lb. of tobacco through without 
question. Bills were nearly as moderate as ever, but 
they no longer asked one to draw them up one’s self; and 
I found that I could stroll about in Innsbruck in knicker- 
bockers without exciting comment. - Indeed, I found that 
one can now travel abroad in mountain dress, and wander 
about (e.g.) in Basel en route without inconvenience; a 
matter of some moment when one wishes to ‘post’ one’s 
Gladstone immediately on arriving at the end of the railway 
journey. I may here remark that, later on, two fellow- 
travellers (a Pole and a German) told me that, in their 
fantastic Tyrolese mountain costume, they had to take 
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refuge in a carriage even in Innsbruck. A tribute to the 
obviously sensible character of our national costume. 

In Innsbruck I purchased for six gulden one of the 
shorter ‘ Wetter-manteln ’—a longish cape of loose woollen 
material, quite permeable to perspiration, and yet capable 
of keeping person and rucksack dry for some hours in rain. 
It is heavier than a mackintosh cape, but I intend in 
future to use it always in the mountains. It is good in rain 
and good on chilly evenings, and forms a good seat on snow. 
About mid-day Monday I went by train to Jenbach, hired 
an Hinspanner (a little later, I think from June 15, there 
is a post wagon at 2 P.M or so, as well as one at 9 a.m.), and 
drove up to Zell, in the Zillerthal. Here I put up at the 
Welsch-wirthshaus, as it was raining hard; a comfortable 
little inn, with friendly host and good food. By the way, 
at all fairly-good Tyrolese inns ask for ‘ Kalbs-schnitzel,’ as 
this is always good.* I found here, as also in far smaller 
inns, a guitar. The zither, and the ability to play it, 
I met with more rarely. Next day I set off with ruck- 
sack and picked up a guide further on. As the Berliner 
Hiitte was not yet open, we went to the Dominicus Hiitte. 
By the time we got there I had got used to my guide’s 
German; but at first the unfamiliar sound of such words 
as ‘koana’ and ‘dos’ (keine and dass) put me off the track 
of the conversation somewhat. 

Unfortunately, we found that we could not attempt any 
snow mountains until the weather should improve; other- 
wise we would have certainly tried the Olperer from the 
Dominicus Hiitte, as Herr Lorria had recommended it. I 
should mention that on the way we passed the Neu- 
Breitlahner Inn. It seemed a pleasant place, and was clean 
and nice enough for ladies too. 

The Dominicus Hutte is really a comfortable little inn, as 
are most Austrian huts; it would do fora long stay. We 
set off next day over the little Schénbichler Joch. On the 
other side, after a steepish couloir filled with snow, we reached 
the top of a snow slope, where I thought of a sitting glissade. 
The snow was clearly rather ‘avalanchy’; but my experi- 
ence had been that if one begins at the top, having no snow 
behind one, and applies the ice-axe brake, one can let the 
little avalanche slide on ahead, and follow with dignity 
behind. The guide gave in to my ideas, but did not follow 


* (But not to be had in all valleys. Where cattle are only fattened, 
and not bred, no calves are killed. —Ep. A. J.] 
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my instructions. He went down parallel to me and then 
shot on gaily without brake. As a natural result he over- 
took and passed his little avalanche, and so pulled me, 
head downwards, into mine. He lost his axe, but rolled out 
to one side and stopped; and finally we both got clear. I 
am glad to say that I stuck to my axe all through. After 
some argument I convinced him as to the cause of the 
misadventure. 

Finding the Berliner Hiitte filled with workmen (it will 
be a good-sized stone inn when finished) we put up at the 
little Waxegg Inn, a very elementary kind of institution. I 
was too early there, and got no good food. There were coffee, 
stale bread, pea-soup, ancient eggs, meat preserved with the 
aid of a vile herb called ‘ Knoblauch ’—a powerful variety of 

lic—chocolate, and tins containing a displeasing kind of 
hash called ‘Gulyas’ (pron. Gulasch), but nothing really 
satisfactory if, as is so often the case with some of us, one felt 
at once hungry and a little inclined to be upset by anything 
of too complicated a flavour. In fact, I was more or less in 
a sea-sick condition all that week. 

The rocks in this district appear to be of a granitic nature, 
and full of various kinds of minerals. I should say that a 
mineralogist would find it interesting. There is a small 
mill close by that serves to crush the stone and leave free 
the little red ‘granaten.’ I noticed that the smaller grains 
were used in Lienz and Cortina for counterpoise purposes 
by the chemists. 

Herr Lorria had recommended me to climb the Thurner- 
kamp and some other snow peaks; but the whole week 
I was there the weather was too bad for snow-work. 

On the 16th we went up the Feldkopf. This, as the guide 
(Tyrolese fashion) allowed me to follow without rope, was a 
really enjoyable scramble. At one place, where there was 
not much hold, I took his (very powerful) hand past one 
step. The rocks are of sound granite. 

On the 18th we did the Gross Greiner. For this we had 
to pass over some glacier, and I found my guide wanted me 
to keep on the rope for the rocks that followed. But, finding 
that the climb was well within my power, he let me come 
down without rope. Thus done, it is an impressive 
and enjoyable aréte-climb over granite. I found it much 
more enjoyable than the Mittaghorn-Egginerhorn aréte 
(not including in this latter the final chimney). The hand- 
hold being excellent, I think that it is just the kind of 
climb which, done without rope, is good to brace the nerves 
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of a safe climber. But, of course, in such an expedition 
the responsible leader must decide the question ‘rope or 
no rope.’ 

Bad weather continued, so I left, parting with my good- 
natured guide at the top of the Pfitscher Joch. But the 
Zillerthal is worth a second visit, and I think of some time 
working from there to Kals, which might be made a starting- 
point for variation routes up the Glockner and for other 
climbs, since there are several huts within reach of it. 

From the top of the Pfitscher Joch, which was about six 
hours’ good pace from Waxegg, I went on alone to Sterzing, 
about six hours more. It was a tiring day; all the more as, 
for the last six hours, I had a very heavy rucksack, and had to 
go most of the time in my Wetter-mantel. This, however, 
transparent though it looked, kept my upper man and my 
rucksack dry. 

Sterzing is well worth a visit—a beautiful and pictur- 
esque old town. At the inn by the station are swimming- 
baths. 

After a week’s fasting the good food and good wine at 
the Hotel zur Alten Post were very pleasant. Next day I 
went on to Cortina, and at the door of the Hotel Stella 
d’Oro was delighted to see Imboden. We had only met 
once—viz., when, in 786, I think, a large party of us (in- 
cluding Mr. Barnes and poor Macnamara) came over from 
Saas Fee to St. Niklaus. But no one who both ‘loves the 
mountains, and can recognise a genuine man when he 
meets one, need take long in making a friend of Imboden. 
Besides his other good qualities, he is a man with whom one 
can really have good talks, as he thinks for himself. He 
was at Cortina with his ‘ Herr,’ Mr. T. Brushfield, and I had 
agreed to join them there at about this date. 

I was much struck with the handsome and healthy look of 
the Cortina folk. After the haggard, dirty, and ungraceful 
women of the mountain valleys, worn out with unceasing 
weight-carrying and field-labour, it was pleasant to see the 
women at the fountain here. One saw comely, almost hand- 
some faces, well nourished and powerful frames, and the 
graceful Italian dress. They seemed, in fact, to combine 
the Teutonic frankness and friendliness of Northern Tyrol 
with the natural grace and taste in costume of Italy. 

Tofana was our first mountain. Usually, it is more or less 
of a walk up. At this time, however, the slopes were snow- 
covered, and when we went it was only just safe to go. If 
we had even returned rather later in the day we should 
have risked avalanches. 
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For Cristallo, our next climb, I took Antonio Constantini, 
and we went in pairs. It is a magnificent mountain for 
impressiveness of scenery; the cliffs of these Dolomites, often 
perpendicular, and sometimes even overhanging, standing up 
with a power about them rarely noticed in the Swiss moun- 
tains. Let no one ridicule the ‘overhanging’; this lime- 
stone weathers very differently from granite or schistose 
rock. 

The climbing, however, was not beyond the power of a 
safe* amateur without a guide. I did not find the rope 
needful even to give confidence. 

Mr. Brushfield here, as always, took photographs which 
should be very interesting. 

I suspect that one photo, that of Constantini and myself 
on a snow-slope, will exhibit a curious appearance which 
might give rise to a discussion as to the optical properties of 
Mr. Brushfield’s lenses—might, in fact, justify the suspicion 
that the lenses had taken too much wine, and saw double. 
So I will explain. We all left our axes behind in a certain 
place and forgot them on returning ; hence Constantini went 
back for them, and he and I each carried two. When we 
were photographed I tried to make my two look like one, 
but I think an enlargement of the photo taken would show 
each axe double. 

After our return from Cristallo, the latter part of the way 
in a very hot sun, I had an experience in the way of bilious- 
ness, which convinces me more than ever that for most 
people a sleep of some two hours or so, after returning from 
a climb, and then (whatever hunger says) moderation at 
table d’héte, to the extent of still feeling hungry afterwards, 
is the wisest policy. I am also inclined to think that the 
distaste for food which so many feel at (say) 1 a.m. would 
disappear if the previous table d’hote had been a very small 


* T lay great stress on the quality of safencss. A man may not be 
gifted with great gymnastic powers, and yet, by steady and progressive 
practice, and unceasing observation, he may make himself into a climber 
whose presence in a party adds to its safety. In fact, if an unofficial 
member of the Club may venture an opinion, I think that all members 
of our Club should be in this sense safe, and that such mountaineering 
knowledge should be of more weight as a qualification than the usual 
list of big things done between two good guides. Itis a fact that most 
Tyrolese guides, and many Swiss guides, know too little about snow to 
be safe leaders under unusual conditions; and it would be well that any 
A.C. in the party should then be competent to keep an eye on the 
manner in which the climb is conducted. 
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one. On July 1 we drove down early (12.45 at night) to 
S. Vito; and at 2.15 a.m. set off in threatening weather for 
the Pelmo. From the picture in Mr. Freshfield’s ‘ Italian 
Alps’-I had expected to find the ledge rather difficult. It 
may have altered since, butit certainly is easy now. Except 
in three places one can walk without using hand or axe, that 
is, if one is sure-footed.* At two of the three places some 
care is required. And at the corner a little observation 
shows that one can safely pass on the outside without any 
uncomfortable crouching. I found the passage back 
especially easy. 

But it is curious to see how impossible this ledge appears 
when one looks from one part across at another part quite 
near to one. It is in any case amostimpressive place. The 
cliffs above sometimes overhang; and witha mist the depth 
below one would appear almost terrific. 

As a climb we did not find Pelmo as interesting as 
Cristallo, but it is a fine massofrock. These Dolomites are, 
in one way, disappointing; the cliffs are magnificent, but, 
mainly because of the rotten nature of the rock, one has to 
avoid the steep parts, creep along ledges, and go up where it 
is easy. I don’t think they give one the pleasure in climbing 
that less impressive granite peaks do. 

On July 3 we managed to get from Cortina, by Lienz and 
Huben, to Kals, and put up at the most pleasant and 
friendly little inn of Herr Bergerweiss. 

Next day we went on to the hut high up on the Adlers- 
ruhe, lunching at the Stiidl Hiitte on the way. Both huts are 
small inns, which supply very fair food, and are very moderate. 
Two North Germans and a Viennese were in the hut. As 
we all lay trying to sleep, one of the Germans said something 
which Imboden overheard, and which caused him to laugh 
outright. Next day was bad weather, and Mr. Brushfield 
photographed us all, and promised copies to the Germans, 
the Viennese, and their guides, taking their addresses. They 
were very cordial after this. About a week later Imboden 
told us what he had laughed at. One of the Germans had 
politely (we were perfect strangers to them) referred to us as 


* I do not know if all beginners realise how much valuable practice 
one can get by always, wherever no danger will result, trying to walk 
without using hand or axe. Guides have this practice continually, 
since they so often, when descending behind the ‘ Herr,’ have to hold 
the rope and to trust to their feet alone. But amateurs must make their 
own practice. 
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‘verdammtes Englische Gesindel.? Mr. Brushfield uncon- 
sciously heaped coals of fire on their heads. I hope they read 
the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ Isuppose they did not like us English 
to invade Tyrol.* But they should have been more polite. 

On Wednesday, July 6, we got up the Glockner. Assuming 
the snow good enough to make the upper slopes safe, the 
mountain is very easy; the more so as a fatherly Alpen- 
verein has provided a balustrade wherever the ‘ mountaineer ’ 
might become giddy. Add to this the fact that there are 
small inns at every stage to within one and a-half hour of the 
top, and one gets some idea of the D.u.0.A.V. idea of the 
way todoamountain. Seriously, I think that the mountain- 
eering element in the councils of the D.u.0.A.V.should protest 
against this spoiling. of a fine mountain. For the Glockner 
is really a fine peak, and can easily be climbed, even by 
moderate climbers, from (e.g.) the Stiidl Hiitte, and without 
any need of hand-rails. 

From the summit we got down to Lienz before evening. 
Next day we went on to Meran—a terribly hot place, even 
after sundown, and early in July. And the evening of July 8 
found us in the Hotel Eller, Sulden, a place I had visited 
seven years before. 

Here I engaged a guide, for we needed a second man, as 
in Cortina, on account of the amount that there was to carry 
in the way of photographic apparatus, &c. 

On Saturday, July 9, we started from the hotel, and were 
on the Ortler summit (the usual route) in about 5} hrs. 
There is no need to use the Payer Hiitte. 

The day was glorious, and Mr. Brushfield took many 
photos both from the top and at various stages on the way 
up and down. I forgot to mention that on the Ortler ridge 
below the Payer Hiitte there is a curious needle of rock; I 
forget its name. There is no difficulty in climbing up it 
without a rope; but I found it gave me a curiously unsup- 
ported feel to stand up on the top of it. On the whole 
sitting down felt a more solid and comfortable thing to do. 

On Sunday afternoon we went to the Schaubach Hiitte for 
the Konig Spitze. This is not necessary in general, but 
Imboden wished to secure an early start, on account of the 
recent falls of snow. A noisy party of tourists disturbed us 
a good deal. They came into the sleeping-room after 
10 o’clock, when we were asleep; and by laughing, talking, 


* [We have never found any trace of this spirit among natives of the 
Austrian Empire.—Ep. A. J. ] 
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and pretending to snore—they were playful tourists—suc- 
ceeded in awaking Imboden and myself. I sat up and 
looked at them ; but this did no good. Soat last I remarked 
to Imboden (in German), ‘Don’t you think these gentlemen 
are very good not to sing also?’ He replied with emphasis 
‘Oh! they are excellent.’ A dead silence followed; and 
they were not cordial to me next day. I may add that we 
were not the only persons who were somewhat indignant at 
the inconsiderate behaviour of these people. It is needless 
to say that they were ‘ Schontauf Spitze ascensionists,’ with 
a sprinkling of hut-mountaineers. 

The hut-mountaineer is a being who goes no further than 
the hut. Having no work to do next day, he naturally eats 
and drinks much, and to a late hour; and then, some hour 
or more after regulation time, goes to bed in good spirits. 
He is a product of the hut-hotel system, and is as yet un- 
known in Switzerland. To continue. Next day did not do 
for the Konig Spitze, in the opinion of the local guide—my 
man—though as a matter of fact it would have done well. 
So he and I went up Cevedale, while Mr. Brushfield stayed 
to photograph near the hut. 

That afternoon Mr. Brushfield and Imboden went off 
to Switzerland, where they were due. On Wednesday 13 I 
went with my man by the rock-aréte route: up the Vertain 
Spitze. He tried to make it a hard climb, but failed. 
However, it was very good fun. Being a man of business— 
too much so for me—he thought it would be very nice to 
get his day’s pay, and to get more pay by being down in 
time to do something or another with a land commission. 
So he hurried me down at a pace that seriously risked one’s 
neck, and that was (I believe) the cause of another bad 
bilious attack from which I suffered next day. As a matter 
of fact, as he knew beforehand that he was wanted for two 
days by the commission at good pay, he ought to have got a 
substitute as guide. 

About this time I began to wonder how I should get home. 
Money ran short, and the people at the hotel did not under- 
stand a cheque. I consulted Peter Dangl, who had arrived; 
and he immediately, though I had only met him once by 
chance in Switzerland, offered to lend me 100 guiden on no 
security! Truly we mountain-haunting Englishmen may be 
proud of our general reputation. However, his ‘ Herr,’ Mr. 
Runge, changed a cheque for me, and made it possible for me 
to have a last climb on my last day—viz. on Saturday, 
July 16. In spite of a queer feeling due to the above-men- 
tioned attack, and the consequent compulsory fast, I got a 
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guide—my former guide had left for Switzerland—and told 
him that I wanted to go up the Ortler by the Hintergrat. 
There had been bad weather for the four previous days ; and, 
as the slopes up this route are very steep, it was very doubt- 
ful whether we should not have to turn back. The guide 
(I found he had heard I had been ill) wished to go for a 
promenade up the Sulden Spitze, &c., instead, but I said we 
would go on until it was best to turn back. 

Finding his rope bad and short, I made him take my 
80-foot Club rope, and it proved useful later on. 

We set off at 2.40, and at 4.15 passed the new and un- 
opened hut for the Hintergrat. We soon turned up snow- 
slopes where each step had to be kicked, and after a short 
time I relieved the guide. (By-the-way, I wonder why it is 
that in the one matter of going in deep snow, or in kicking 
steps, a fairly trained tourist is often quite on equal terms 
with a guide, or even able to do more. In cutting steps, 
in carrying weights, and in long descents, the guide is, as a 
rule, indefinitely stronger.) After a lot of this work and a 
scramble up some rocks, we halted on the ridge for a quarter 
of an hour and ate a mouthful. Then we roped and con- 
tinued up the ridge on fair snow. 

But soon we had to make a traverse to the left over steep 
and loose snow, and several prolonged roars from the slopes 
towards the Konig Spitze had already emphasised our doubts 
as to the safety of such traverses. At this point I took upon 
myself to form a plan of the campaign, leaving it to the 
guide to object if he liked. So I suggested a system of 
anchoring round rocks, only one at a time being ‘ loose,’ 
keeping moreover sufficiently high up to have but little snow 
above us. We got across all right, and, climbing up the 
rocks, got on to the ridge again. 

As arule, difficulties on this route are avoided by traverses. 
But we both felt that from this point we must stick to the 
ridge itself, keeping it (it was nearly all snow) between our 
legs where possible. When, soon after, the ridge became 
sharp, I got the guide to let me lead, telling him he was 
stronger than I to hold on in case of a slide down on the 
part of the front man. We finished our climb in this order. 

There was some new and some old cornice at first; the 
new I broke away and the old we avoided. At last we really 
went up with the true ridge between our feet, the slope each 
side being ‘avalanchy.’ We then came to some rocks 
(avoided in the proper route by a traverse) that broke the 
ridge. Here, after some trials, I managed to get UP» the 
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guide holding my foot on one doubtful foothold. When I 
was well up and firm, he tied the axes about him and, with 
the help of the rope, followed. I found that with two 
axes tied to him he could not get up without this help. 
Then came the last snow aréte, and very sharp it looked. 
We went up this in the same way—+.e. one leg on each side— 
and the new snow that I cleared away with the axe, where it 
fell on the slope below, started slides of snow that became 
avalanches lower down. This proved that we were right in 
thinking that we could only get up on the aréte itself. This 
ended just below the top, and a few steps took us up. We 
got there at 9.30 a.m., after hard work, with only a quarter 
of an hour’s rest since 2.40 a.m. 

We were well rewarded. It was a glorious day, no wind, 
and a fine sun. A grand view of mountains and clouds—far 
more impressive than the panoramic view of the absolutely 
clear day. 

Below us ran our dots along the sharp and somewhat 
steep aréte until they ended at a rocky point. Further 
below they began again, and we saw them still further down 
tending in the direction of the minute hut just visible. It 
certainly looked a queer route, and, under the bad condition 
of snow that prevailed then, I think I had a right to feel 
a quiet satisfaction at the last day’s scrambling in Tyrol. 
But the guide’s joy was too comic! He could not eat for 
joy, he said; he would sooner give me ten gulden and 
receive no pay than have missed such a day; no one had 
ever followed the Grat itself before (by the way, I dare say 
this was the first time, for no one goes up there in bad snow, 
and no one would go our route in good); it ought to have 
required three guides to do so much step breaking; he had 
never before climbed with a Herr who could break steps, 
use an axe, &c. In fact, I expect he had gone usually with 
the portly and short-winded type of tourist, given to 
‘ Schwindel,’ for whose benefit German guide-books give so 
much good advice. So he talked, exulted, and drank 
(fortunately weak) wine, while I slowly absorbed much- 
needed food, smoked, and basked in the glorious sun in that 
glorious place. Truly an ideal last look at the mountains, 
a picture that I trust will last me through the year until 
' next June comes round again. 

Next day I said good-bye to Sulden, and cannot say that 
I personally felt sorry that both that day and several follow- 
ing brought bad weather. I felt a theoretical sorrow for 
those who remained and wished to climb; but I fear it was 
a sorrow of the head more than of the heart. 
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FUJIYAMA IN MAY. 
By THE REV. W. WESTON. 


WE left Miyanoshita at about 11 a.s.on Wednesday, May 18, and 
walked over the Otome-toge (Anglicé ‘ Jungfrau-joch’) to Gotemba, 
arriving there at about 4 p.m. It was the fourth time I had crossed 
the pass, but only on this occasion have I had any view whatever of 
the ‘matchless mountain,’ which is tantalising, for, as a phrase in 
‘ Chamberlain’s Japanese Grammar’ puts it, ‘The Otome-toge is the 
place to see Fuji from.’ On arriving at the inn near Gotemba station 
our first proceeding was to get coolies to carry our baggage to the hut 
in the forest, at which we intended to pass the night. 

A noisy crowd soon gathered round, for the idea of climbing Fuji 
whilst still her shoulders were robed in snow was in their ideas such 
an insane, as well as impossible, proceeding that the opportunity of 
seeing the Englishmen mad enough to attempt it was too good to be 
lost. ; 

Still, a number of coolies were willing to a certain extent to help 
us to fail, and the difficulty was to reduce their numbers and their 
exorbitant demands to reasonable figures. This was at length done, 
and at 5.30 we started, trying to save an hour by taking jinrikishas 
along the road which passes from Gotemba to the lower slopes of the 
forest, and then turns off to Suyama and Subasniri. As a matter of 
fact, we didn’t gain much time, and we svon left the jinrikishas and 
pushed on steadily through the forest on foot. The sun had now set 
behind Fuji, but the distant summits of the Hakone hills were gilded 
with its last rays, and as we looked across the great plain the view was 
extremely pretty. 

For some hours we plodded on through the forest over a very rough 
narrow track in the soft black soil, and my back got a good many jolts 
from stepping unawares into holes which it was not easy to see or 
avoid. At length, about 10 p.s., we reached our hut called Tardbo, 
from a goblin supposed to haunt the neighbourhood. We had expected 
to find it unoccupied, and hoped to have it all to ourselves, but upon 
arriving we discovered a party of coolies who had come to erect a better 
one in the place of that now existing. It reminded me of an occasion 
some years ago, when I went to sleep in the lower hut on the Matter- 
horn before climbing it from the Zermatt side. I had then, too, 
believed I should have a quiet time, but night was made hideous by 
the constant chatter and almost ceaseless smoking of a party of Italian 
guides, who had returned from an unsuccessful attempt to hang a rope 
ladder near the summit on the Breil side of the peak. But no one can 
touch the Japanese for chatter—one can’t call it conversation—and on 
this occasion it was long before rest came. However, we cooked some 
food, and lay down on the rough-boarded floor of the hut and did our 
best to get some sleep before getting up and making an early start the 
next day. A dull sky greeted us as we moved off from the hut at 
4.30 on the following morning, and we were not very sanguine as to 
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the weather prospects, though, as a matter of fact, 1t soon cleared, and 
we had a brilliant day, the distant views, however, being a little hazy. 

In a short time we had cleared the upper edges of the forest in which 
our hut stands, and found ourselves at the foot of the cone of Fuji, 
some 5,000 ft. above sea-level, then beginning a tiresome grind through 
the soft yie!ding ashes which gave way at every step, reminding one of 
the Irishmin’s difliculties on a slippery road, since for every yard he 
stepped forward he slipped two yards back. 

There was no semblance ofa path anywhere between the edge of the 
forest and the summit of the mountain, though I believe there is an 
attempt made to mark out one for the pilgrims in the summer time. 
The nature of the walk was such as to demand frequent admiration of the 
view, tying of boot-laces, Gc. The prospect over towards the Hakone 
hills was very fine, and as we mounted higher and higher the view 
became more and more extensive, the sea now occupying an increasing 
part of the landscape. I think it is the variety of the view, as well as 
its extent, which makes an expedition on Fuji so unusually interesting, 
and in some respects more impressive than those from Alpine summits 
in Switzerland. Of course, there one can look upon Swiss or Italian 
lakes, as the case may be; but here the noble expanse of the blue 
waters of the Pacific Ocean strikes one in quite a different way. 

Our route lay just on the east slope below the huge mound called 
‘ Hoyeisan,’ so called after the period when the last eruption of Fuji (in 
1707) took place, the great hollow between Hoyeisan and the summit 
of the mountain being formed at the same tiie. 

For about five hours we plodded steadily along, until at 10.30 we 
found ourselves at the edge of the great slopes of snow which descend 
on all sides to within about 9,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Here one of the three coolies gave in. It was too risky, he said, and 
he was not going any further. Ifaving no time to waste, we left him 
behind, he tinding shelter in a small hut which still stood out white and 
bleached against the dark ashes of the volcanic cone. The other two 
men we persuaded to come on with us yet further, for there was still 
another little cabin perched upon a platform of blocks of lava some 
500 ft. higher up. But it was hard work to getthemon. Their straw 
waraji wouldn’t hold the snow, soI went on in front and cut some steps 
by way of facilitating matters, I happened to have brought with mea 
pair of kanakanjiki, the Japanese crampons, and these we gave to the 
coolies to use. ‘They consist of a cross of wrought iron with each end 
of the cross bent down, and sharpened into a point of about an inch 
long, and one cross is fastened to each foot by a piece of cord. As I 
had only one pair, however, each coolie could use only one kanjiki, 
the style of progression thus necessitated being very much of the ‘dot 
and carry one’ nature. Still by dint of perseverance and zig-zagping 
across the face of the slope, aided here and there by a thin seam of lava 
rock cropping out above the snow, our men succeeded at last in reach- 
ing the hut of which I spoke. 

Here they flatly refused to move another step, so we decided to leave 
them beind also. On entering the little hut, we found it, like the one 
lower down, partly filled with frozen snow, but we managed to get a 
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little fire made, and after a meal on sardines, cocoa, &c., Fordham and 
I sallied forth alone, taking with us my rucksack, which contained 
some warm wraps, food, &c. 

It was now 11.30 a.m., and we were at an altitude of 9,500 ft. The 
wind was fairly strong and keen, but the sun was warm. 

The coolies bade us a sarcastic farewell, with every assurance of the 
impossibility of our reaching the top ; and then, as we left them, they 
eat down in a sheltered spot to enjoy their everlasting ippuku (one 
whiff ) and the spectacle of our discomfiture. 

We gradually worked our way across the south face ofthe mountain, 
a view of which is well seen from near Miyanoshita, until in about 
three hours we found ourselves on the lava rocks of the south-west 
aréte, these proving an acceptable change after the soft snow, which 
had made the ‘ going’ somewhat hard. 

On reaching the aréte we went nearly straight up it to the top, 
arriving at the highest part of the south side of the crater lip at 3.30 
P.M. Here an icy wind met us, and great care was needed, when ap- 
proaching the inner edge of the ‘lip,’ to avoid a slip over the cliffs. 
which on nearly all sides fall sheer into the crater hollow. The ‘O-ana’ 
‘great hole,’ as the Japanese sometimes call it, presented a wonderful 
sight. Excepting where the sides of the inner walls are too steep to 
allow it to lodge, snow or ice covers the entire top of the mountain. 
Here and there enormous icicles hang blue against the dark red of the 
rocks, and a solemn stillness, broken only by the occasional roar of 
gusts of wind, which drive the snow in small pellets into our faces, 
reigns over all. One couldn’t help recalling, as one gazed on this 
wonderful scene, until now unvisited by man, some of the illustrations 
in Mr. Whymper’s magnificent engravings in his recent work on the 
‘Andes,’ descriptive of his first ascent of the mighty Chimborazo, 
though our peak here is on a so much smaller scale and more regular 
in form. 

The highest point of Fuji is about 12,400 ft. above sea-level, but 
the mountain has no companion within 2,000 ft. of that height, the 
next loftiest summits being those on the borders of [lida and the 
Shirane San of Koshin. These, however, are some distance away, and 
there is nothing with which to institute a comparison. J uji is so 
immense relatively to its surroundings, and so isolated, that all else is 
dwarfed, and the view is simply one great relief map with varying 
colours and shades on lake and forest, and sea and plain. To turn 
away from the deathly whiteness of the snow at our feet, and look out 
far and wide over the vast expanse of country, all full of fresh spring 
life, to the restless sea beyond, was a wonderful experience. The 
novelty will never come again; the recollection of this scene viewed 
from the summit of the fairest mountain of one of the fairest lands in 
God’s creation will live in my memory as one of its best treasures. 

Our time was all too short, however, and the lateness of the hour 
and the keenness of the wind warned us not to linger. Two of my 
fingers were already slightly frost-bitten, and Fordham’s eyes were 
beginning to suffer from the glare of the sun reflected from the snow, 
he having blue spectacles instead of smoked ones. J, on the other 
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hand, whose eyes are by no means strong, felt not the least incon- 
venience, my dark smoke-coloured glasses proving a far better 
protection. 

We left the top about 4 Pp... and raced down the snow slopes as 
hard as we could go, arriving in about an hour and a half—including 
a halt to search for Fordham’s hat which got blown off and was not 
recovered—at the hut where our two gallant coolies had deserted us. 
Here we found them waiting—again enjoying an ippuku, but much 
astonished to find their prophecies had not come true. 

They said they had been able to trace our progress most of the way, 
and had seen us near the top. Some time was now spent in making 
a small fire for a brew of cocoa, and nearly an hour had slipped by 
before we were again on the move. However, there was still nearly 
an hour of daylight before us, and the work of the day was practically 
done. By this time the sun was well on the opposite of the mountain, 
and as we descended a magnificent effect was produced by the shadow 
of the peak thrown dark across the plains between it and the Hakone 
hills, The cloud effects, too, were very remarkable, one great mass, 
gilded with the rays of the setting sun, exactly resembling some great 
cathedral dome with its attendant spires. 

By half-past seven we were at the Tardbo hut, finding there our 
friends of the previous night, who gave us a warm welcome and some 
hot Japanese tea, a very refreshing drink, by the way, on an expedi- 
tion of this kind, though in my own belief cold coffee is the one to 
recommend. Having sent on a coolie in advance, with orders to get 
some horses or jinrikishas, if possible, at Gotemba, we followed at 
leisure, and after another two and a half hours’ walk arrived at the 
cottage at which we had left our Kurumas the previous evening. Here 
we found a couple of the ‘ man-power carriages,’ or ‘ pullman cars,’ as 
a facetious American dubbed them, awaiting us, and in these we pro- 
ceeded to Gotemba, arriving at midnight at the inn which we had 
quitted the afternoon before at 5.30 p.u. So ended our expedition, in 
which no real difficulties were met with, and which can thoroughly be 
recommended to any mountaineer who is in Japan at this season. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


JOSIAH GILBERT. 


ANOTHER of the veterans of the Club will be missing from our next 
winter picture exhibition; another familiar name will no longer be 
found in the annual list. Many will learn with sincere regret that Mr. 
Josiah Gilbert passed away at his house at Ongar on August 15, 
in his 78th year. 

Mr. Gilbert probably never climbed what is called a difficult moun- 
tain in his life. Nevertheless, he was an Alpine pioneer in the best 
sense of the word, and his name and presence among us have 
been for many years valuable in helping to keep and prove the 
Alpine Club true to its original broad aim and purpose as a body with 
brains as well as limbs—a body representative in the fullest sense of 
our countrymen’s love of mountains and the various activities, mental 
and physical, inspired by it. 

Josiah Gilbert, born October 7, 1814, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Joseph Gilbert, author ofa standard book of theology of that day. His 
mother, before her marriage Ann Taylor, was joint author with her 
sister Jane of several small volumes of well-known poems for children, 
as well as of a charming ‘ Autobiography,’ * recently published and 
edited by her son. 

The story of Mr. Gilbert’s ancestry is interesting, and has a very 
distinct bearing on his own career and character. His great-grand- 
father on his mother’s side, Isaac Taylor, was the son of a brassfounder 
in Worcester. While learning his father’s business he showed a talent 
for engraving. Still a youth, he set out for London, giving half a crown 
for leave to walk by the side of the stage-waggon, and entered the 
cutlery works of Josiah Jefferys, afterwards removed to Shenfield, in 
Essex, where in due course young Taylor married his master’s daughter. 
Isaac Taylor had engraved crests and devices when in Worcester ; 
he now adopted art engraving as a profession, and soon became a well- 
known artist and art publisher. His house was the resort of many 
personages of note. Bartolozzi, Fuseli, Smirke, Goldsmith, were often 
there, and many of the illustrations to Goldsmith’s works are signed 
‘Isaac Taylor.’ He was one of the original founders of the ‘ Royal 
Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain,’ from which sprang the 
Royal Academy, and he succeeded Woollett, its first secretary. Bewick 
was his pupil, His second son, Josiah Gilbert’s grandfather, became 
likewise a well-known engraver. There was at that time a considerable 
foreign sale for English prints, and Mr. Gilbert more than once found 
engravings by his grandfather, signed ‘Isaac Taylor, jun.,’ in some of 
the most remote spots of the Continent. 

Engravers suffered, in common with most other artists, from the 
depression caused by the French Revolution and subsequent war. 


* Autobiography and other Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert, formerly Ann Taylor. 
Kegan Paul, 1878. 
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The second Isaac Taylor, however, stuck to his craft through evil 
times, in which he used to declare he had been ‘ glad to engrave a dog- 
collar.’ He brought up his daughters to assist him, and they thus 
paid their share of the family expenses by their work. 

Isaac Taylor subsequently became minister of an Independent con- 
gregation at Colchester. He educated his own children and published 
several children’s books, doubtless first written for their instruction. 
No less than four of his family—Isaac Taylor, the third, well known 
as a theological author; Jefferys Taylor, Jane, and Ann (Mr. Gilbert’s 
mother) were more or less distinguished in literature. Thus Josiah Gil- 
bert may be said to have inherited art and letters, and during his early 
life at Ongar, with his grandfather, he was surrounded by the family 
influences and trained in their pursuits. 

In due time he was sent to London in order that his technical 
education might be carried on at Sass’s Art School (described in 
Frith’s ‘ Autobiography’), where many known names both preceded 
and followed him. Among his chief companions were Waller, the 
writer on monumental brasses, and Samuel Lawrence, the portrait 
painter and lifelong friend of many of the first literary men of his 
day. Thence young Gilbert went to the Royal Academy Schools, where 
he was one of the prize students of his year. The piece of work by 
which he won is still at Marden Ash. 

Mr. Gilbert married at twenty-three and set up as a portrait painter. 
After a short stay in London, where he had a house and studio in 
Berners Street, he took up his abode in the country, at Marden Ash, in 
the house he subsequently lived in for over fifty years. His first wife, 
who died in 1871, wag the companion of his Dolomite travels. To his 
second wife, who survives him, the writer is indebted for the following 
brief notes on her husband’s professional career :— 

‘About this time, 1838, he adopted the vehicle of slightly coloured 
crayon, from which he never departed. 

‘His professional engagements soon became very heavy and took 
him much away from home. His drawings, which include many at 
the time well-known names, are scattered over the country. The 
quality of his work varied, as is always found when the whole work of 
any man whose career extended over so long a period is got together. 
One characteristic 1s notable in his work—he got into no grooves, and 
his art grew till the end. The drawings of the last seven or eight years 
differed greatly in many chief points from the previous ones. He 
had lost the microscopic precision of touch which his remarkable 
eyesight gave him, but some larger qualities had come in its place. 
Many of his drawings we knew to be in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, and when we found ourselves there, some five years ago, he 
feared much what we might see. His fears were, I think, needless, 
A good deal of his best work is there. A fine drawing of his uncle, 
Isaac Taylor, has recently been acquired by the National Portrait 
Gallery.’ 

A man of very various interests and accomplishments—artist (always 
and above all), art-critic, traveller—Mr. Gilbert was chiefly known to 
the world by his Alpine qualification as one of the discoverers of the 
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Dolomites. From time to time the eyes of some passing traveller had 
been caught by one or other of the weird peaks that rise between the 
Pusterthal, the Eisackthal, and the Venetian lagoons. Sir Humphry 
Davy had touched on them; early editions of Murray’s ‘ Handbook to 
Tyrol’ had had a view of the Langkofel from the Grédnerthal. But the 
physical characteristics and the peculiar beauties of a region which 
‘reveals Nature in one of her loveliest and most fascinating aspects’ 
(Ball *) were all unknown until, in 1864, the public’s attention was taken 
by surprise by Gilbert and Churchill’s portly volume. The narrative of 
travel was Gilbert’s; Churchill, his lifelong friend and companion in all 
the more important journeys, supplied the science. For the moment 
the book was a society sensation—something to be talked about. 
Mr. Gilbert had a story on this point. He overheard his hostess one 
evening whisper to the lady he was about to take in to dinner, ‘ The 
author of the Dolomites.’ His partner promptly took advantage of the 
hint by remarking on the stairs, ‘I am so longing to read your book. 
You must tell me all about the Dolomites. They are a very interest- 
ing people, are they not—a sect of the Eastern Church?’ 

This book, the fruit of several journeys, fully deserved its success. 
The field covered by it was a large one, extending from the Valley of 
the Adige to the mountains of Styria and Carniola. Fortunate in the 
freshness of his subject, Mr. Gilbert was happy also in the trained 
appreciation of natural beauty of form and colour he brought to it. 
By education a painter, by habit an indefatigable sketcher,f he was also 
a reader of wide sympathies and the master of a cultivated and attrac- 
tive style; and when an artist can use his pen as well as his pencil, 
his trained perceptions give him singular advantages as a traveller. 

The new mountains thus introduced to Alpine society were speedily 
adopted into mountaineers’ favour. Mr. Ball proved one of their 
most enthusiastic devotees, Mr. Leslie Stephen was a respectful, Mr. 
Tuckett an assiduous, Mr. Holzman a laborious worshipper. The Pelmo 
and the Cimon della Pala became household words, and it was 
generally admitted, even among those who care for mountains only for 
climbing’s sake, that Dolomite climbs had a fine flavour of their own. 

Mr. Gilbert had the philosophic mind as well as the artist’s per- 
ceptions. He recognised the close relationship between the beauty of 
Nature, which has been described as the expression of a superior mind 
in matter, or more epigrammatically as the Art of God, and painting, in 
which the human artist, though forced to omit much by the limitations 
of his craft, yet adds more or less his own individuality to the product. 
His own artistic talent was appreciative rather than creative, his 
executive powers were in landscape limited—at any rate he did not 
press beyond certain limits—hence he had the advantage of not being 
absorbed in his own producticns. With such training and such tastes 


* Mr. Ball’s Central Alps, containing a description of the isolated Dolomites 
of Val Rendena, west of the Adige Valley, was also published in 1864, his 
Eastern Alps not till 1868. 

¢ A sketch of Monte Civetta and the Lago d’Alleghe, presented by Mr. 
Gilbert to the Club, hangs in the Clubroom. 
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and sympathies Mr. Gilbert was naturally drawn on to investigate the 
connection between the Venetian Alps and Venetian art in general, 
and Titian and his birthplace Cadore in particular. A beautiful 
volume, ‘Cadore, or Titian’s Country,’ was the result. In this the 
author practically exhausted his subject, and showed conclusively that 
the so-called ‘ fantastic and fanciful’ backgrounds of the great painter 
were one and all faithful reminiscences of his childhood, or of his fre- 
quent holidays among his native hills, no less true to local nature than 
the broad lake and gentle slopes of the school of Perugia are to the 
scenery of Umbria. From his studies in the Venetian school Mr. 
Gilbert was led to a wider investigation of the place of landscape in 
Italian art, and he published on the subject a careful and very attractive 
volume which was reviewed at the time in these pages. Mountains of 
course received their full share of attention, and Mr. Gilbert showed 
that they have been from very early times objects of human worship 
and. admiration—if of a distant admiration. The book suffered from 
its merits. The author broke ground new to many of the writers 
who sometimes on very slender qualifications play the part of profes- 
sional art-critics in London, and it was consequently imperfectly noticed 
and appreciated in the press. But it has taken, and will undoubtedly 
hold, a place on the shelves of all true art-lovers, A particular charm 
is added to it by the engravings of mountains found in the landscape 
backgrounds of the Old Masters, executed from careful copies made by 
Mr. Gilbert in the course of his frequent Italian journeys. 

We have written so far of Mr. Gilbert as an author. As a friend he 
will be sadly missed by all who were fortunate enough to enjoy his 
intimacy. Full of insight and information on many different subjects, 
he wore his knowledge lightly. His character was marked by a perfect 
absence of self-seeking or popularity-hunting. He lived a retired life, 
caring more for the sympathy of a few than for the applause of many. 
Yet he took a full share in the everyday clatter of country affairs and 
politics, and brought to them a strong vein of humour and a shrewd 
common sense, inherited, it is said, from both his parents, together with 
a sweetness of mind and manners which made friends even of his natural 
opponents. An ardent, active Liberal, he was the only man in his 
parish who could keep on terms with one of the wildest of Tory 
squires; a septuagenarian, he was intellectually the contemporary of a 
younger generation. In all things his aims were generous, impersonal, 
intellectual. His friends found in him, both in intercourse and in corre-' 
spondence—he was one of the few surviving letter-writers — warm 
sympathy alike in joy or sorrow, and a delicate old-world virtue united 
with the most open of minds and the keenest enthusiasm for progress. 
Such a combination is rare, does not grow more common, and can ill 
be spared. D. W. F. 


FREDERIC ELLIOT BLACKSTONE. 


THE well-known face of Frederic Elliot Blackstone will, unhappily, be 
seen no more at the meetings of the Alpine Club. Although not an 
original member, his election dates so far back as the year 1859, and 
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his interest in mountaineering remained unabated till his death in 
October last, at the age of sixty-three. He was the son of the Reverend 
F. Blackstone, vicar of Heckfield, near Reading, and came of an old 
Wykehamist family. His father and his grandfather were Winchester 
boys, and, under the old system, he received in his turn a foundation 
scholarship, and entered the school in 1848. He gradually worked his 
way up and became ‘ Prefect of Hall,’ passing on in due course to New 
College, Oxford, where he was elected a Fellow in 1849. It was at 
Pen-y-gwryd, at the Easter of 1853, that he first took to climbing, and 
there he became acquainted with some of the men who subsequently be- 
came conspicuous as the ‘ makers of mountaineering.’ He did some good 
work at Zermatt in 1858, in the company of his life-long friend, the 
Reverend Ambrose Short, and in 1859 was climbing in the Oberland 
with Mr. Horace Walker, in which season both gentlemen qualified for 
admission to the Club. Since that date he spent most of his holidays 
in the Alps, but occasionally went further afield. He made a tour 
with Mr. Tuckett through Carinthia and the Dolomites in 1867, and 
visited Greece with the same gentlemen in 1878, crossing nineteen 
passes and ascending, among other mountains, Parnassus. 

He was appointed an assistant-librarian in the British Museum in 
June 1856, and was promoted to the first class in 1874. He was a 
man of wide culture, and had a rare knowledge of books. When the 
celebrated Grenville Library was bequeathed to the nation in 1847, the 
taek of cataloguing this splendid series was entrusted entirely to Black- 
stone, and he prepared valuable bibliographical notes and historical and 
literary information in relation to this particular collection. He also 
compiled a short analysis of the complicated and perplexing rules of the 
Museum catalogue, a work of great service to students, which has been 
twice translated into French for the benefit of foreign librarians. His 
work was remarkable for its neatness and its accuracy. His profes- 
sional labours and his high character were alike appreciated by his 
colleagues, and had he lived he might have occupied the highest posi- 
tion in this department. 

He was not a great climber according to the modern standard, but 
he was a most cheerful and excellent companion, had great geographical 
knowledge, and an extraordinary capacity for amassing details. Mr. 
Morshead records of him that on one occasion, when they were travel- 
ling together in a country altogether unknown to them, the local guide 
lost his way, and was altogether unable to proceed. Blackstone said 
at once, ‘But I know,’ and gave the guide the necessary directions, hav- 
ing carefully got up the route before leaving England. 

His influence and his personality are especially valuable in connec- 
tion with well-known social gatherings of the older members of the 
Club. He had an infinite capacity for taking trouble, particularly on 
behalf of friends who desired to profit by his experience or his know- 
ledge. 

He bore the inroads of a depressing disease with a rare patience and 
cheerfulness; he had an affectionate, generous, and unselfish nature, 
and his loss has made a gap in our ranks which will not easily be filled. 


C. E. M 
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ACCIDENTS IN 1892. 


THE accidents of the past year, above the snow-line, were not many 
in number, as compared with those of some recent years; but a re- 
markable feature of them is the high proportion of cases in which 
the whole party perished, making it impossible for the exact cause 
and place of the disaster to be ascertained. That only one English- 
man lost his life this year in the Alps is a subject for congratulation 
among ourselves—pace the French writer (if we mistake not), who 
called the expression of a similar sentiment a year or two ago ‘un 
peu trop John Bull,’ or words to that effect. Surely, the country in 
which a man has most friends is that in which he is likely to be most 
regretted; and, if so, the fewer we lose of our friends the more cause 
we have for congratulation. So many, and so full, accounts of Mr. 
Nettleship’s death have appeared, that it is only necessary here to 
record the fact that it took place, on August 25, between the Aiguille 
and the Dome du Goiter, as the result of exposure during many hours 
to a storm; and to repeat, with emphasis, the remark made by Mr. 
C. E. Mathews, in a letter to the Zames, that it was the extreme of 
imprudence for the guides to have left the hut on the Aiguille in the 
face of the impending storm. If they could not tell that a storm 
was impending, it speaks ill for their qualification to be guides at all. 

On some day between July 25—when the party left Fend—and 
August 1, when the bodies were found, Father Eugen Zelniéek, a 
Cistercian monk, and his guide Rochus Raffeiner, of Karthaus, lost 
their lives on the Spiegelkogel, it would seem by the breaking of a 
cornice. Raffeiner was a local guide of considerable experience; but 
it seems as if nothing would impress the danger of cornices on the 
mind of the average Tyrolese. The accident on the Similaun in June, 
1890,* was of just the same kind. In the present instance the bodies 
were only found owing to the accident of a tourist catching sight of 
them through a telescope from the neighbouring Ramolkogel. 

On August 14 three tourists from Saxony started for the Alpeiner 
Ferner, in the Stubai Thal, without a guide, probably intending to 
cross the Schwarzenberg Joch. At some point, spoken of merely as the 
‘Oberer Berg,’ they fell from rocks, with the result that one was 
killed and the other two severely injured. As there is no spot on 
the Schwarzenberg Joch where any catastrophe of the kind would be 
at all likely, they would seem to have lost their way. 

On August 18, Herr Brock, of Berlin, started from Degioz for the 
Grivola, with the guides Francois Bich and Adrien Proment. Another 
party, who made the ascent on the following day, found traces of them 
on the summit. Descending on the HE. side, they saw nothing to 
suggest that an accident had taken place; and as no one at Cogne 
had any reason to expect the arrival of Herr Brock’s party, no sur- 
prise was excited by its non-arrival. ‘The first alarm seems to have 
been given by Mme. Brock, who received no news of her husband, 
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and Proment’s father, who was anxious about his son. Finally, the 
elder Proment, accompanied by the clergyman of Cogne and several 
guides, went on the 29th in search of the missing men, and finally 
discovered their bodies buried under a mass of snow and rocks— 
actually, it would appear, in a snow-bridge over the bergschrund, at 
the foot of the great couloir, on the eastern face of the final peak. It 
is thought that, being belated, they may have been hurrying down this 
way with insufficient caution, and so have started an avalanche, or, 
possibly, a spontaneous fall of stones brought about the disaster. 

The Fiinffingerspitze, in the Langkofel group, the ascent of which 
(described in another part of this number) has become fashionable in 
the last two years, has already claimed its victims. On September 6 
Herr Egon Stiicklen, of Stuttgart, with Josef Innerkofler (a kinsman 
of Michel Innerkofler, who lost his life in 1888 on the Cristallo) 
started from St. Ulrich to make the climb. As they had not returned 
by nightfall, a search was instituted, with the result that on the follow- 
ing morning the bodies of traveller and guide were found at no great 
distance from the col between the Fiinffingerspitze and the Grohmann- 
spitze. We understand that a good deal of new snow was lying about 
at the time, and it would seem that Innerkofler, who was a bold and 
successful climber, cannot be acquitted of rashness in taking a tourist 
up the Fiinffingerspitze in the existing state of the rocks. 

An accident, of which we have seen no details, is alleged to have 
occurred on the Grand Casse early in July. Two officers of the Alpine 
Chasseurs, with an adjudant and a private soldier, appear to have been 
struck by a mass of ice on that mountain. One of the officers, Lieut. 
Porcher, and the adjudant, Rosier, were killed. 

These appear to have been all the specifically Alpine accidents 
during the past summer; but there has been the usual series of 
disasters in the lower regions, from ‘ picking edelweiss’ and the like, 
for which we must refer readers to the columns of the ‘ Rivista,’ 
the ‘Oesterreichische Alpen-,’ and ‘ Touristen-Zeitungen,’ and other 
periodicals. 

On the subject of Alpine accidents, we would call attention to an 
article by Herr L. Friedmann, in No. 358 of the ‘ Oesterreichische 
Alpen-Zeitung,’ dealing primarily with the accident on the Fiinffinger- 
spitze, but containing many remarks of general application, and well 
deserving to be considered. 
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W. CentraL Summit of CrétTE pes Baurs Rovaes (3,405 m. 
=11,172 ft.). July 9.—Mr. Alfred Holmes, with J. B. and Hippolyte 
Rodier, made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from La Bérarde, 
they crossed the Col du Sélé and descended the Glacier du Sélé until 
nearly opposite the lowest depression in the W.S.W. ridge of the Créte 
des Beeufs Rouges. ‘They crossed the bergschrund at 12.45 p.m., and 
gained the ridge close to, but on the wrong side of a rock pinnacle. 
To pass this they descended for a few feet on the 8.S.E. side, traversed 
the face for about twenty feet, and then regained the ridge, along which 
they proceeded for some distance, and afterwards, just below, first on the 
N.N.W., and then the §.S.E. side. The crest then became so steep 
and broken that they were forced away from it, and on to the south 
face, which was crossed to a rock couloir between the west central 
summit and a lower point on the right. By means of this couloir a 
col was attained, from which the summit was gained in 10 mins 
more, first by traversing the face to the left, and afterwards by a small 
rock gully to the right, 2.15 p.w. (1 br. 30 mins. from the berg- 
schrund). They left the summit at 3 P.M., and, wanting ‘to find a 
quicker way back to the Glacier du Sélé, they descended first to the 
col, and then down the rock couloir to the snowfield on the §.S.E. side 
of the ridge, and walked along this close under the rocks, until oppo- 
site the rock pinnacle, then climbed up to the ridge, crossed it, and 
descended to the bergschrund in the tracks made in the ascent, 4.5 P.M. 
(1 hr. 5 mins. from the summit). 

Petit Pic Sans Nom (8,588 m. = 11,772 ft.). July 12.—The 
same party made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from the Refuge 
Puiseux at 4 a.m., they followed the Pelvoux route as far as the foot 
of the great couloir, then inclining to the left, over the Pic Sans Nom 
Glacier, made for a depression in the ridge of rocks that separates 
the Glacier du Pic Sans Nom from the Glacier du Coup de Sabre. 
From the depression, which was level with the snow on the Glacier du 
Pic Sans Nom side, they descended a steep gully, the rocks of which 
were very rotten, to the Glacier Coup de Sabre. This was crossed, 
going towards the rocks of the Ailefroide, then ascended, and, when 
above the ice-fall, crossed back again to a buttress of rock, which 
comes down from the Petit Pic Sans Nom (7.30 a.m.). They com- 
menced climbing the buttress at 7.30 a.mM., going in a south-easterly 
direction until they came to a large patch of snow, which was nearly 
crossed, and then ascended to the foot of a rock gully, which is 
well seen from the Glacier du Sélé. The N.E. ridge was gained 
close to, but to the right of a peculiar rock pinnacle. They pro- 
ceeded along the ridge until stopped by a gap. From there they 
descended the face which overlooks the Glacier Noir for about 
twenty feet, traversed this for about thirty feet, and then climbed 
straight up. Summit, 9.30 a.m., last twenty minutes difficult. Left at 
9.45, and descended the aréte to the gap, which was found to be easier 
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than the way up; foot of buttress, 10.50 a.m., left at 11.30 a.m.; 
Glacier du Sélé, 12.13 p.m.; La Bérarde, by the Col du Sélé, 
5.35 P.M. 

GRANDE Rune (3,754 m.=12,317 ft.) from the 8.—This route, taken 
for the first time, in the course of last summer, by M. Renier, with 
Maximin Gaspard, was repeated by Mrs. Main, with the same guide 
and Roman Imboden on September 19. Her account states that the 
left the Chatelleret Hut at 5 a.m., and followed the way to the Col de la 
Casse Déserte, as far as the final plateau below the col; they then turned 
to the leftand climbed an easy rock face till they were about 200 ft. 
below the summit, and to the S.S.W. of it. Here the chimney which 
they had followed for about 100 ft. merged into the face of the 
mountain, and they traversed to the right along a ledge (which looks 
hard, but offers sufficient hand and foot hold), leading to a short gully. 
After this came a traverse, first to the left, then to the right, and the 
ridge was struck at a depression to the left (as seen from the snow 
plateau below) of a conspicuous rock tower. From this point 10 mins, 
easy climbing on the S.E. face brought them to the summit at 11 a.m. 
Three-quarters of an hour were spent in halts. The descent was 
effected by the ordinary route without any difficulty. 

Rocne v’Atvau, W. summit (8,415 m.=11,205 ft.). July 16.— 
Messrs, H. A. Beeching and P. A. L. Pryor, with Clemenz Zurbriggen, 
of Saas, made the first ascent of this peak. Starting from the inn at 
La Bérarde at 5.5 a.m., they followed the ordinary route to the Col des 
Ecrins until a short distance beyond the Bonnepierre Refuge, when 
they bore to the left up to the Glacier d’Alvau (2 hrs. 50 min.). 
They then ascended by a snow couloir and easy rocks to the col 
between the peak and the Téte de la Somme (S. summit), whence they 
traversed the S. face of the peak, until they struck the W. aréte, and 
followed it to the summit at 10.15. Actual walking 4 hrs. 10 mins, 
The descent by the same route took 2? hours, including halts. 

Pic pes PaveEoux (c. 3,250 m. or 10,660 ft.). July 24.—The same 
party, with the addition of H. Rodier as porter, made the second 
ascent of this peak, and the first from the W. They left the Cezanne 
Hut at 5.40 a.m., and reached the Tuckett Hut by means of the rocks 
on the 1, bank of the glacier at 7.5, and after # hr. halt followed the 
Col Jean Gauthier route for 40 mius., when they bore to the right up 
snow slopes to the foot of the peak, which they ascended by the rocks 
of the W. face, the summit being reached at 10.47. It is believed 
that this peak is the same as that climbed by M. Rochat in 1876; yet 
no trace of any previous ascent was found; 34 hrs. were spent on the 
top, and the hut was regained at 2.10. 

This peak lies E.N.E. from the Tuckett Hut, and is conspicuous 
therefrom ; but there seems to be still some obscurity as to this por- 
tion of the Agneaux Ridge. It is stated in the ‘Climber’s Guide’ 
(p. 57), that the Pic des Pavéoux (c. 3,250 m.) was first climbed by 
M. E. Rochat in 1876 from the Col Jean Gauthier ‘in a few minutes,’ 
but the peak now climbed did not appear to be accessible at all from 
that side, and certainly not in a few minutes. The ridge known as 
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Créte des Pavéoux culminates where it joins the Agneaux Ridge in 
the peak now climbed. 

La Barre Norre (c. 3,800 m.=12,468 ft.). July 25.—The same 
party made the first ascent of this, the westernmost and highest summit 
of Les Barres. Leaving the Tuckett Hut at 2.50 a.m., they ascended the 
Glacier Blanc to the foot of the snow slopes leading to the Bréche des 
Ecrins in 2 hrs. 25 mins.; reached the Bréche at 7.5, and traversed 
the W. face of the peak to the N.W. arcte, which was followed to the 
top (40 mins.). The Col des Ecrins was reached at 10.25, and La 
Bérarde at 2.30 (slow). 

THE Meise.—Herr Robert Hans Schmitt, with two other Viennese 
climbers, but apparently without guides, repeated in July last Mr. 
Gibson’s passage from the Western tothe Central peak of the Meije.* 
The party left La Bérarde at 2.15 p.m. on the 28th, bivouacked at the 
Pyramide Duhamel, started next morning at 3.45, reached the Pic 
Central at 8.30 p.m., bivouacked again (where ?), and finally reached 
La Grave at 2 p.m. on the 30th. Mr. Gibson and his Grindelwald 
guides, it will be remembered, occupied about 15 hours from the 
Chatelleret hut to La Grave, which would seem to indicate that where 
time is an object guides may still have their advantages. 

RUITOR FROM THE FRENCH SIDE. August 7.—M. Henri Ferrand, with 
Pierre Roderon of St. Cristophe-en-Oisans, and Pierre Bal, achamois | 
hunter of Ste. Foy, left the chalets of La Sassiére de Ste. Foy at 5.30, 
and ascending by the right bank of the Glacier de 1’Avernet reached at 
11.40 the plateau of the Ruitor at a point somewhat to the N. of the 
rocky prominence which indicates the articulation of the ridge called 
La Vedetta with that running N. of the Becca du Lac. The Italian 
hut was reached at 12 and the summit at 2. The descent was effected 
by a depression (3,045 m. Italian map) lying between the Point 
d’Avernet (the name given by M. Ferrand to the point lying over the 
right bank of the glacier) and the Pointe du Grand of the French 
map. This brought them to the N. branch of the Glacier d’Avernet, 
which M. Ferrand would prefer to regard as a separate glacier, and 
call Glacier de Loydon; and avoiding this by a gully filled with 
débris which runs down from a conspicuous notch in the ridge, they 
descended to a little glen called Plan de Grand, which brought them 
back to La Sassiere. The route taken in the descent appears to-be 
new. The ascent by the Glacier de lAvernet was made by Messrs. 
W. Mathews and Jacomb in 1861+ the only difference between their 
route and M. Ferrand’s being that the parties took different sides of the 
glacier. 

AIGUILLE D’ANTEN£vA (3,077 m. = 10,095 ft.), AIGUILLE DE 
Maatra (38,147 m. = 10,325 ft.), AlGuILLE DE BonaLé (3,198 m. 
= 10,492 ft.). July 16.—Mr. Alfred Topham, with Jean Maitre, 
made the first ascent of these points. They left Courmayeur at 4.20, 
and followed the Col d’Arteréva route over the Col du Sapin. Half 
an hour from the top of the Col d’Arteréva (called on the I. map 


* See p. 99 sqq. 
{ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, part 2, vol ii. p. 387. 
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Col Malatra*) they ascended over snow patches, and finally by the rocks 
to the depression between the Antenéva and the Malatra. Thence 
the former was easily reached at 11. The east side of the chain is a 
slope of shale. A small] cairn was found on the top, probably erected 
by hunters. Abundant traces of chamois were found, a well-defined 
path in the shale leading most of the way along the crest to the next 
aiguille. Returning to the depression, they followed the crest to the 
Aiguille de Malatra in 55 mins. (12.40). No sign of any previous 
ascent was found, and a cairn was erected. The ridge here becomes 
sharper. The Aiguille de Bonalé was reached in 1? hrs. (2.30), 
and they erected a cairn. Continuing along the ridge, they descended 
half-way into the depression, between the Bonalé and the Grande 
Rossere. A chimney led from the ridge to the face. They crossed 
the Malatri Glacier, and descended into the Val Ferret by the Malatra 
glen, regaining Courmayeur at 7.20 P.M. 

AIGUILLE DE TALEFRE BY West Ripce. July 29.—Messrs. J. H. 
Gibson, G. H. Morse, and J. H. Wicks, having been delayed at the 
Couvercle by rain, on the weather presently improving, changed 
their plans and tried this peak by its west aréte, which they believe 
has not previously been attempted. Crossing the glacier de Talefre 
they ascended the second principal rock rib to the east of the Pierre a 
Béranger and reached the aréte in 4 hrs. from the Couvercle gite. 
Thence they followed the aréte to the summit in 3} hrs., the first half 
hour over snow and the remainder over rock (which afforded good 
scrambling), with the exception of the lowest part of two gaps, where 
step-cutting in hard ice was necessary. ‘They descended by the glacier 
de Pierre Joseph, keeping to the rib of rocks between the two couloirs 
referred to in ‘Alpine Journal,’ ix. 364; x. 27-381, for its whole 
length, and at its extremity continued straight to the schrund, thus 
avoiding the dangers described in the first ascent. Thence it is best 
to keep to the right (north) side of the glacier, and to get off as soon 
as possible, continuing in a northerly direction to reach the glacier de 
Leschaux. ‘The above times are slow, the snow being in bad order; 
but this route is certainly the most direct from the Montanvers, as in 
recent years this aiguille has usually been climbed by the east aréte 
by way of the Col de Taléfre, whence the summit is reached in about 
3 hrs., keeping generally rather on the south side of the ridge. 

RvuineTTE By THE N.E. Arféte (8,879 m.). September 15.—Mr. 
F. W. Oliver, with Pierre Maitre as guide, and a porter, leaving the 
Arolla Hotel at 3.30 a.m., reached the summit of Montblanc de Seilon 
(vid the Col de Seilon) at 9.15 a.m. The summit was left at 9.30 a.a., 
and the long ridge uniting this mountain with the Ruinette was followed. 
This ridge runs almost due S.W. all the way. At 10 a.m. the first 
rocky peak on the ridge was reached, and here half-an-hour’s halt was 
made. The route now lay over rocks of varying quality, which, as the 
Ruinette was approached, gave place to hard snow and ice. The ridge 


* [The name Arteréva is given to the pass in Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 419. 
But it is hardly conceivable that the maps can be correct in giving to the 
pass and the neighbouring peak names so similar, and yet not identical.] 
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gradually became sharper, and a dangerous cornice caused some anxiety. 
At 1 p.m. the tower at the point of articulation of the ridge with the 
steep peak of the Ruinette was reached, and the difficult ascent com- 
menced. The ridge was followed to the summit. The rocks, which at 
no time would be easy, were in great part covered with ice, rendering 
progress slow. Just below the summit several teeth of red rock were 
encountered. The last of these had to be climbed by a broad, smooth, 
and vertical chimney, situate on the N.W. face ofthearéte. It was only 
after several attempts that Pierre Maitre, hoisted by the united efforts 
of the party, was able to get hold of something, and draw himself up. 
The floor of this chimney slopes outward at a very steep angle, and 
offers but insecure standing-ground to those assisting the leader. A 
cairn was constructed on the last rock-tooth, a minute from the actual 
summit, which was guined at 2p.m. The passage from peak to peak 
occupied 4 hrs. actual going. Mauvoisin was reached at 6 P.m., vid 
the Col du Mont Rouge. The whole expedition from Arolla to 
Mauvoisin occupied in all 145 hrs. The route is strongly recom. 
mended. 

S. Peak oF THE GRANDES Dents Ripce By THE S.W. Aréfre 
(3,628 m.= 11,905 ft.). September 1.—The same party, leaving the 
Arolla Hotel, followed the ordinary Col de Bertol route as far as the 
Plan de Bertol. The party then bore to the left, and, crossing the glacier 
stream, struck the long jagged ridge (which separates the Bertol and 
Doves Blanches Glaciers) at a point considerably to the 5.W. of point 
3,041 of the Siegfried map. The ridge was followed in a N.E. direction 
for five to six hours up to the actual peak (point 3,628). The ridge 
was found to abound in difficult passages, especially in the latter portion 
of the ascent. Several of the rock-towers and a peculiar crest, like an 
inverted ship’s-bottom, with curved and polished sides, gave a great deal 
of trouble. On the final rock-tower, ten minutes below the actual 
summit 3,628, a solid cairn was erected. This tower is the little 
aiguille-like needle, just visible from the Arolla hotel, to the left of 
La Maja (the rest of the aréte being concealed by this mountain). 
Striking W. along the main ridge from the summit, a little snow- 
saddle was traversed, and the rather easy, though friable, rocks on the 
left descended to the Glacier des Doves Blanches. From the glacier 
Arolla was quickly reached, the party crossing the little col at the 
point of articulation of La Maja with the ridge of broken rocks which 
runs up to the Pointe des Doves Blanches (point 3,662). The whole: 
expedition occupied 14 hrs., including halts, 

Punta DI FONTANELLA (3,386 m. = 11,109 ft.) —Messrs. C. G. 
Monro, W. D. Monro, and O. G. Jones, with Antoine Bovier and 
Pierre Gaspoz, of Evoléne, left Breuil on August 22, at 5.25 a.m., and 
following the path to Val Tournanche, in 25 mins. crossed a bridge, and 
by a path on the right bank of the stream reached the foot of the 
ravine which descends from the Vofréde Glacier. They then went 
straight up the ravine and reached the left lateral moraine of the 
glacier in 50 mins. more. Mounting the moraine, they crossed, just 
below the snout of the glacier, to its right bank, and by rocks and a 
series of small snow-basins reached the névé. This was easily 
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<rossed to the col between the Chiteau des Dames and M. Rouss 
(12 hrs.). This pass might be called, for convenience’ sake, Col de 
Vofréde. 

Hence they descended to the head of the Cignana valley and mounted 
to the Col di Val Cournera in 14 hrs, Leaving the baggage at the © 
col, they traversed snow and ice slopes on the KE. side of the rock 
towers just to the N. of the pass, and by a short gully reached the 
foot of the S.E. aréte of the Pta. di Fontanella. This led direct to the 
highest point of the mountain in 14 hrs. from the col. The rocks are 
good and afford an interesting scramble. On this point was found a 
cairn but no record. The party then, by easy snow-slopes, made the 
ascent of the point 3,369 m. in 6 mins. from the point 3,386 m. 

Viewed from the Col de Vofréde, the Pta. di Fontanella is seen to 
be a double-headed peak separated from a point to the N. (3,394 m. 
I. map) by a deep and steeply cut gap. 

Returning to the depression between the two points, the party 
descended a broad stony gully on the E. face for a short distance and 
then turned right and traversed the face diagonally downwards till the 
S.E. aréte was reached in halfan hour. They then followed the route 
of the ascent to the Col di Val Cournera, which they regained in 
20 mins. more. By the ordinary route they descended to Prérayen in 
2 hrs. more, reaching it at 5 P.M. 

Points, 3,217 m. (=10,555 ft.) and 3,230 m. (=10,597 ft.), I. map 
(? M. Repessav).—The same party left Prérayen on August 23 at 
6.15 a.M., and crossing the bridge below the inn, mounted to the 
Ciardonay Alp in 35 mins. From here they followed the track up Val 
Cournera, and in 40 mins. more crossed from the right to the left bank 
of the stream by a bridge of snow. Hence a path leads in 4} hr. along 
the slopes of Monzarvin to the left lateral moraine of the glacier at the 
very head of the valley. This descends from a broad snow pass, the 
Col de Chavancour (‘ Central Pennine Guide,’ p. 137), which lies 
between the points 3,195 m. and 3,217 m. (I. map). They followed 
the moraine for 25 mins. and then took to the ice, which is very 
slightly crevassed, and going straight up, reached the colin 1 hr. The 
height of this pass is about 9,730 ft. The route then lay for 20 mins. 
N.W. along the southern side of the very jagged ridge running from 
the pass to the point 3,217 m., and then for some distance along the 
other side of the ridge by a broad and easy ledge. When this ledge 
ended the party went straight up steep rocks to the main ridge of the 
mountain, by which, turning left, they reached the point 3,217 m. in 
3 hr. from the pass. Here was found an apparently old cairn but no 
record. 

It was now seen that the points 3,217 m. and 3,230 m. are terminal 
points of a long narrow ridge running N.W. from 3,217 m. and well 
separated from surrounding peaks, This mountain is of distinct topo- 
graphical importance, being situated at the head of four valleys—those 
of Torgnon, St. Barthélemy, Livournéa, and Cournera. They then 
descended a steep chimney on the 8.S.E. side of 3,217 m. and traversed 
easy ledges on the S.W. face of the mountain till below 3,230 m., 
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where they ascended steep rocks to the summit, which was reached in. 
35 mins. 

Chamois were seen several times, and the mountain is evidently a 
favourite haunt of theirs. During the traverse an old haton was found, 
which now adorns the newly made cairn on 3,230 m. In the descent 
practically the same route was followed, the main ridge being crossed a 
short distance N.W. of 3,217m. From the broad ledge, mentioned in 
the account of the ascent, the party glissaded down snow-slopes to the 
glacier in half an hour from the higher summit, and Prérayen was 
easily reached in 13 hrs. at 4.12 p.m. 

The various accounts of the nomenclature of the peaks surrounding 
Val Cournera are conflicting. On Adams-Reilly’s map the name 
M. Redessau is apparently applied to the point 3,355 of the I. map. 
In the ‘ Central Pennine Guide’ the name is also applied to this point, 
butin ‘A. J.,’ xv. p. 263, Mr. Conway corrects his previous statement. 
He says: ‘ The point 3,355 m. at the very head of the Cournera Valley 
is named Dédme de Cian—not M. Redessau. The situation of the latter 
remains a mystery to me.’ 

On the I. map, on the other hand, the name Redessau, or Redessan, 
as it is there (probably wrongly) spelt, is so printed as to apply to the 
point 3,217 m., which, with the point 3,230 m., is accurately laid down 
on Adams-Reilly’s map, but is left unnamed. 

The I. map is, on the whole, correct, but a comparison with the 
accompanying map, reduced } from Reilly’s scale (= 1°125000), will 
show that, in some details at any rate, it is quite wrong. 
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The above expeditions were planned with the object of solving, if 
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possible, the ‘ mystery,’ and the views of the party are embodied in the 
sketch and map. 

_ Jt may be well to mention that the peaks of this district are well seen 
in No. 194 of Mr. Donkin’s photos, and in No. 417 of Signor Sella’s. 
The accompanying outline sketch is based on the latter :— 
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a. Punta de Cian, 3,321 m. ‘Central Penn. Guide,’ p. 136. A bold rocky peak, well seen from 
Col de Vofréde and from below the Theodul Pass. 
5, Déme de Cian, 3,355 m. The M. Redessau of Adams-Reilly map and of ‘C. Penn. G.,’ p. 136. 
Called Déme de Cian by Conway, ‘A. J.’ xv. 263. 
¢. 3,195 m. A fine, double-headed rock-tooth, forming the S.E. boundary of the Col de Chavancour. 
It is nameless, but might be called the Punta de Chavancour. : 
d. Col de oe lies a little to: the left of this. Height of col 2,970 m. (circa).—‘C. P. G., 
p. 137. 
eee d to call this peak M. Redessau for the following reasons :— 
7. 3,230 m. } 8 proposed to call this peak M. essau for the fo g : 
i, The well-known name of M. Redessau has not, up to the present, been attached with 
certainty to any mountain. 
ii. The Italian map marks this peak M. Redessan. 
iii. The mountain is of considerable topographical importance, as the sketch-map shows, 


4 a see a } Punta di Fontanella. 


J. (On the sketch-map) N.E. of Punta di Fontanella, 3,394 m, This peak is quite separated 
from the former; it has not been ascended and is nameless. It might be named the 
Punta del Dragone from the small lake below it. 


L’Evique (3,428 m.=11,274 ft.). August 7.—Miss Pasteur and Miss 
Mary Pasteur, with Messrs. Chas. H. Pasteur, Ellis Carr, and Claude 
Wilson, ascended the central of the three peaks which intervene be- 
tween the Moine and the Aiguille Verte.* This peak is slightly 
higher than the Moine, and is evidently the point marked 3,428 on 
Mieulet’s map. The above name was accepted as appropriate by a 
number of mountaineers staying at the Montanvers.t The ascent was 
effected on the Mer de Glace side, by means of the couloir which 
separates this peak from the Nonne, and above the col by the 5. 


a 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 329. , 

+ The northernmost of the three peaks is considerably higher, and might 
suitably be called ‘Le Cardinal.’ The name‘ Aig. de l’Evéque’ appears to 
be already appropriated by a small peak in the ridge of the Grandes Jorasses. 
Kurz, Mont Blane, p. 66. 
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face of the W. aréte; an hour and a halt of good rock. The party left 
the Montanvers at 4, and were on the top at 12.15. Leaving again at. 

12.45, and descending from the col by a short couloir to the glacier 
de Taléfre, they returned to the hotel at 6.30. 

Dents DE Bertot, S.W. Arite. September 13.—This is a spur 
which starts from a point in the main* ridge a little 8S. of the Créte de 
Planf (the point 3,396 of the Siegfried map), runs S.W., and ultimately 
forks—one limb passing down to the Plan de Bertol, the other to the 
Upper Arolla Glacier. The same party, having ascended to the Plan 
de Bertol, at once{ struck up a ridge to the right, which gradually 
narrowed into an easy rock aréte. Within an hour of leaving the 
Plan de Bertol this ridge coalesces with the other, which rises from the 
Upper Arolla glacier. It is here that the climb begins in earnest. 
The aréte running N.E. from the point of junction was followed for 
from four to five hours to its union with the main ridge, and the main 
ridge to the Crete de Plan immediately adjacent to the S. Col da 
Bertol. The climbing is continuously interesting and varied. There 
are two main summits on the arcte (as distinguished from mere rock- 
towers) ; one reached, perhaps, 13 hrs. from ‘the point of junction, of 
subordinate importance, the other about 2 hrs. later on. The latter 
is a distinct and graceful peak. It was nained by the party ‘ Pointe 
des Chamois,’ in reference to a herd of these animals which were 
surprised in a couloir far below. It can be recognised as being the 
last summit on the S.W. aréte before the main ridge is reached. It 
is separated from the latter by a deep col. The party occupied less. 
than 1 hr. in traversing the ar¢étes from the ‘ Pointe des Chamois’ to 
the Crete de Plan. From this point the S. Col de Bertol is reached 
in a few minutes. The most difficult portion of the 8.W. aréte lies 
between the point of subordinate importance referred to and the 
Pointe des Chamois. The arcte is in some places sound, in others 
disintegrated. It offers almost every variety of rock-climbing. No 
trace was found of any previous ascent until the col just below the 
Créte de Plan was reached. Close by was a small cairn. To this col 
easy access is obtained from the Glacier de Bertol. | 

Dents pes Bouquetins, descent by W. face. (3,848 m.). Septem- 
ber 19.—The same party descended from the middle or highest peak 
of this group along the W. aréte to the little snow col (with a rock 
tooth in it) which unites the middle and northern peaks, The W. face 
was then descended by ribs of rock, with couloirs on either hand. 
Towards the base a couloir was crossed and a line taken slightly to 
the left, in consequence of the rocks directly under the col becoming 
impracticable. The sloping Glacier des Bouquetins was rapidly 
crossed, and the upper Arolla Glacier reached. The route is not diffi- 
cult, and is recommended as affording a more expeditious means of 


* The main ridge connects points 3396 and 3556 of Siegfried map. 

t Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 304. 

{ It is important to bear to the right from the top of the steep slope leading 
on to the Plan de Bertol, and not to continue to the foot of the glacier, as 
there is a second ridge leading up from the glacier to the Créte de Plan, 
which might be mistaken for the one described in the note. 
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return to Arolla than the usual EK. face route (often coated with hard 
ice) and long tramp over soft snow. ‘The route taken is probably 
easier than the corresponding one taken by Mr. Topham* to S. of the 
middle peak. 

FERPECLE TO ZeRMATT.—July 9.—Mr. A. P. Harper, the Rev. G. 
Broke, and the Rev. C. H. Gould, without guides, made a variation 
on the Col d’Hérens route by combining in one day the Col du Grand 
Cornier and the Col de Zinal (Col de la Dent Blanche, Conway). 
Ferpécle was left at 1 a.m. and the first col at 6.45. After reaching 
the foot of the ice-fall at 8.30 they turned to the right and cleared the 
séracs between the Roc Noir and the Dent Blanche at 9.45, arriving 
at the foot of the second col at 10.5, and halting for twenty minutes. 
The N. face of this was ice, covered with an inch or two of wet snow, 
which deepened higher up, and the col was not reached till 12.15. 
The party left again at 1 and got down to Zermatt at 6.15. The 5S. side 
of the col is dangerous from falling stones, which come down in 
large numbers, especially from the Dent Blanche, and it would pro- 
bably be better and shorter to substitute the Col Durand for it in any 
repetition of the expedition. 

MITTEL-GaABELHORN (3,692 m. = 12,113 ft.—Conway).—This point 
was ascended August 23 by Mr. Victor H. Gatty, with Luigi Zurbriicken 
and Elia Furrer. Leaving Zermatt at 3.12 a.m., the usual Unter-Gabel- 
horn route above the Zmutt valley was followed for 3 hrs. and 
continued westward for 1 hr.; the first ridge running S. from the 
peak was mounted from the E. side, a couloir crossed, and a second 
parallel ridge reached and followed for a short distance, a second 
parallel couloir entered and mounted by rock’ chimneys to the snow- 
field marked 3,458 m. on the Swiss map in 1 hr. 40 m. from foot of 
first ridge. Thence by rock chimneys on the S.E. side of the peak, 
the main H. ridge was reached in 30 min., and followed for 10 min. to 
the summit. The ascent was entirely by rocks, very loose all the way. 
No trace of a previous ascent was found, a small cairn was built, 
and a descent made by rocks and snow to the Gabelhorn Glacier 
(skirting to the left to avoid a bergschrund), the Trift Inn reached in 
2 brs. 12 min. from the summit. 

NOoLLENHORN (3,189 m. = 10,463 ft.).—No ascent of this peak seems | 
to have been recorded, probably because from the W. it appears 
merely as a rounded hump with a trigonometrical cairn on the top; 
but on the E. it descends into the Furgethal in sharply cut-away cliffs 
which offer good climbing. On July 16 Mr. A. P. Harper, Mr. F. W. 
Newmarch, and the Rev. G. Broke, without guides, giving up an 
expedition on the Italian ridge on account of fog, ascended from near 
the head of the Furggthal, a steep grass gully which landed them in 
lhr. just below the steep E. face of the peak. Here the party 
separated. Messrs. Harper and Newmarch traversed the face for a 
short way to the S., and then struck up a steep couloir of not too firm 
rocks, which led to the ridge just S. of the top, which they reached in 
75 min. Mr. Broke crossed the upper snow of the Nollen Glacier 


* Alpine Journal vol. xiv. p. 49. 
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for 40 min, to the col between the Nollenhorn and the Stel!lihorn, and 
then followed the simple S. aréte for 25 min. to the top. The 
descent straight down the easy W. slopes to the Mattmark path, opposite 
the end of the Allalin Glacier, took 90 min. 

THe JAGIHORNER.—The long ridge which bears this name bounds 
the Gr. Trift Glacier on the N.W. Its N.E. extremity loses itself in 
the upper neve of the right branch of the Gr. Trift Glacier, whilst the 
S.W. end of the ridge is a hump of rock (point 3,213 of the Siegfried 
map), conspicuous from Saas Fee and somewhat resembling the 
Egginerhorn. This S.W. summit has been occasionally ascended by 
its W. spur, but no evidence was discovered of any exploration of the 
main ridge. 

On July 29 Mr. F. W. Oliver, with Albert and Benedict Supersaxo, 
left Saas Fee at 5 a.m. The Trift chalets were passed at 6.30 a.m, 
and a direct line taken for point 8,218. The peak was climbed by the 
steep, but good, rocks of its S. face, the summit being reached at 
9.30 a.m. The main ridge of the Jiigihdrner was then followed. It 
was found to consist for the most part of sound rock, and to be sharp 
and jagged. The party, after crossing two distinct summits, both 
higher than point 3,213, reached a point more than two-thirds of the 
way along the ridge towards point 3,441. Here the rocks, which had 
been gradually increasing in difficulty as progress was made along the 
ridge, became impracticable. Point 3,441 was well in sight, but the 
descent to the lowest point on the ridge, immediately beneath that 
summit, was stopped by several obstacles of an unsurmountable 
character. Nor could these be turned on either face. The crest was 
abandoned, and the party climbed down the steep rocks on the W. face 
to a small glacier, immediately S. of the Inner Rathhorn. Thence 
the Saas Thal was reached by the Gruben chalets. Should the 
Jagihorner be again attacked, the reverse course to that described is 
advised. The aréte should be taken from its Fletschhorn (Rossboden- 
horn) extremity, and the exploring party should be provided with a 
spare length of rope. 

BaARRHORN FROM TURTMANN GLACIER.—July 27.—Messrs. E. F. M. 
Benecke, H. V. Reade, and H. A. Cohen, with Abraham Miiller, of 
Kandersteg, starting from Griiben at 3 a.m., reached the top of the 
Turtmann Glacier ice-fall in about 4 hrs.; then, keeping to the left 
over stones, came to a ridge of very red shale overlooking the Pipi 
Glacier. Thence up shale and snow in rather more than 24 hrs. 
to the point 3,627. From there, mostly over shale, to the point 
3,987. Then followed the ridge to a few yards short of the point 3,437. 
No difficulty of any kind. A fast party would have no trouble in 
climbing the Barrhorn, following the ridge to the top of the Brunegg- 
horn and returning to Griiben the same evening (See pp. 43-45 ; also 
 * Oesterr. Alpen-Zeitung,’ vol. xiii. pp. 252, 281.) 

FURGWANGHORN AND WEISSE Eoo.—-July 29.—The same party, 
without Miller, followed the Augstbord Pass road to within an hour of 
the pass ; then turned to the right towards a snow col to the west of 
the Furgwanghorn. Leaving this fully to the right they struck up the 
face, over shale and snow, to the top in 44 hrs. from Grtiben (large 
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stone man found ontop). Then along the ridge, over another peak 
to the Weisse Egg (also with a stone man); then, following the 
ridge over another little peak, to the Augstbord Pass. Loose stones 
all the way; no difficulty. 

ROTHHORN FROM THE HUNGERLIALP.—July 30.—The same party fol- 
lowed the Augstbord Pass road for a time, then struck S. across 
the hillside to the Hiingerlialp, and went up to within about 1 hr. 
of the Jung Pass; then followed the glacier between the Rothhorn and 
the point 3,012 to the foot of a broad shale couloir. Up the left-hand 
rocks of this to the ridge, about 5 min. below the first peak. An 
attempt to follow the ridge was prevented by bad weather, but it seemed 
possible to follow it right up to the foot of the point 3,404. The points 
3,255 and 3,288 are mere notches in the ridge. 

BIETSCHHORN FROM BALTSCHIEDERJOCH.*—August 6.—The same 
party, with Theodor and Gabriel Kalbermatten, of Ried, starting at 
3.45 a.m. from a bivouac in the Birchthal, just above the tree line, 
reached a point just south of point 3,156 in 2 hrs. Then, after a 
halt for the mist to clear, up sound rocks for about half an hour on 
to the snow ridge seen on the left sky-line from the Hotel Nest- 
horn at Ried. Followed this (step-cutting) for about 24 hrs. to 
where it joins the usual route by the northern ridge. From here had 
the steps of another party, and reached the top at 10.25. As far as 
climbing is concerned, this is probably the easiest way up the 
Bietschhorn, but it cannot, on the whole, be greatly recommended. 
The rocks leading to the Baltschiederjoch are very rotten and unplea- 
sant to cross in the dusk, and the ridge itself is far less interesting 
than the splendid western aréte, and might, with bad snow, be 
dangerous, 

WEISSE FRAU FROM THE SouUTH.—August 18.—The same party, with 
Abraham Miiller and Johannes Ogi-Miiller, of Kandersteg, slept at 
' the Heimritz Chalet in the Gasterenthal, about 24 hrs. from Kandersteg. 
Started at 2 a.m. and, following the Tschingel Pass route, reached the 
foot of Blumlisalphorn in 4 hrs. Then crossed avalanche débris and 
traversed rock (awkward in places), always keeping to the right, to the 
eastern end of the small glacier, which there is on the south-eastern face of 
the Bliimlisalp. Striking it here, and bearing to the left, crossed snow 
for a while (14 hrs. in all from the foot). Then straight upwards ; 
after a time on a rock rib (very good going) between two smooth parts 
of the face, and over a rock tower. Then a slight traverse to the left, 
to a point straight under the col between the Horn and the Weisse 
Frau. Then straight up, rocks still easy, patches of snow in places, 
till a short steep snow-slope below the col, which was corniced. 
Followed a snow ridge, then traversed to the right upwards and, 
cutting through the cornice, reached the col at 12.0 noon. From 
there to Weisse Frau took 1 hr.’s step-cutting (snow very good); to 
the Horn would have taken rather more than twice as long. Except 
for the danger from séracs during the first hour, a splendid route, 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 364. 
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which thoroughly deserves to become a regular one, as the rocks are- 
everywhere sound and pleasant, and the views are very striking. 

GsPALTENHORN FROM THE N.E.—August 15, 1891.—Sir H. Seymour 
King, with Ambrose Supersax and a porter from Lauterbrunnen, 
made the ascent of this peak by the north-east face. 

Leaving Miirren at 2 o'clock on Friday, August 14, they followed 
the route to the Sefinenfurgee to a point where a path diverges leading 
round the slopes of the Buttlassen. Following this, and passing a 
little lake, they gradually ascended the shale slopes, at the base of the 
Buttlassen, and struck into a giddy and extremely narrow hunter’s 
path, leading round the precipices of this peak until they reached 
a gite used by chamois hunters, where they passed the night. Next 
day they continued on the same path until they struck the hanging 
glacier coming down from the col between the Buttlassen and the 
Gspaltenhorn. 

They ascended this glacier for some distance and then traversed it. 
to where a rib of rock descends from the big rock-tower situated just 
below the ropes on the Gspaltenhorn. From here the rocks were very 
steep, smooth, and difficult, and progress was very slow. The ridge 
was, however, at last struck just by the tower, and the ordinary way 
then foliowed. 

This route is not recommended; but if persons desiring to ascend 
the Gspaltenhorn in future, instead of traversing the hanging glacier, 
would ascend it to the col between the Buttlassen and Gspaltenhorn, 
and then follow the usual route to the summit, a way up this moun- 
tain would be adopted very much better and more interesting than 
that hitherto made use of, and no serious difficulty would be 
encountered. The path round the Buttlassen, without presenting 
any difficulty, is very interesting, and the gite is as good as the one in 
the Kienthal. 

Monte Leone From THE ItTaLian Sipe.—On August 16 Signor: 
Carlo Cressini, of Milan, made what is believed to be the first ascent. 
of Monte Leone entirely on Italian territory. Starting from Veglia 
he climbed the N.E. face of the mountain, striking the ridge to the N. 
of thesummit. The Rivista promises further details. 

Uri Atps. August 28.—Herr C. Seelig left the station of Gischenen 
at 2 a.M., and reached the Oberalp Chalet at 42 hrs. He breakfasted 
there, and left at 6.30, reaching the Felliliicke (2,490 m. = 8,168 ft.): 
7.45, and got on the top of the Schnee hiihrerstock (2,783 m. 
= 9,130 ft.), which seemed to be hitherto unascended, 9.10; back to 
the Felliliicke and up to the equally virgin Piz Tiarms (2,923 m. 
= 9,590 ft.), which offered fair climbing, and a splendid view. Aftera 
sojourn of three quarters of an hour, he reached the col north of the 
summit of Tiarms, and descended into the valley called ‘ Val,’ 2.30 P.M. ; 
then again to the col north of Crispalt, 4 p.M.,and up to the top of this peak 
(3,080 m. = 10,105 ft.) 5 p.m. He states that Crispalt offers a splendid 
view, as far as Chur, and he calls it a mountain worth the attention of 
climbers. Herr Seelig found two cards only, one of Herr Lavater- 
Wegmann, 1885; the other of Herr E. V. Schumacher, 1888. He 
then got into the highest part of Val Giuf, over a ‘bergschrund, ani 
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up again to a col which took him to the Wichelthal, down a very steep: 
snowfield of 500 m. in height; this descent was very tiresome, because, 
as usual with him, he was alone, and his ice-axe touched the hard ice 
beneath 2 to 8 inches of new snow. But by 7.30 p.m. he reached 
the valley, and at 10 the huts of Obermatt (1,040 m.) in the Felli- 
thal, where he found hot milk and a sleeping-place on the roof of 
one of the huts. In the morning he went up to the Rienliicke 
(2,696 m. = 8,845 ft.), and to the Schienstock (2,893 m. = 9,492 ft.), 
where he found a bottle with an illegible rotten cardinit. At 1.45 p.m. 
he left the col, and descended the Rienthal, just opposite the 
Goschenen station. Herr Seelig carried no alcoholic drink with him, 
but relieved his thirst with milk and one kilo of fruit, besides water. 

Piz RosEG, FROM THE Fvuorcia TSCHIERVA-SCERSCEN, OR GUSSFELDT- 
SaTTEL.—On August 15, Messrs. Garwood and Branch, with the 
Pontresina guides, Schocher and Zippert, left the Capanna Marinelli 
on the Scerscen Glacier at 2 a.M., to attempt the ascent of Piz Roseg 
by the col commonly known as the Giissfeldt Saddle, and the ridge 
running up thence in a westerly direction over the east peak, or 
‘Little Piz Roseg.’ They took 2 hrs. to cross the glacier, and 
1 hr. 25 mins. more to reach the Saddle. From here a very steep 
wall rises on the west side, which narrows into the ridge three or four 
hundred feet above. It is extremely important to reach this wall early, 
as stones and ice begin to fall as soon as the sun touches it—about 5.15 | 
in the middle of August. The wall consists of a series of very steep 
cliffs, separated from one another by horizontal ledges, which were 
then all plastered with ice, and would probably always be so, except 
after a long spell of fine weather. It was found necessary to use a 
great length of rope; and in many places the ascent had to be made 
in an unpleasantly straight line, one above the other, where the rocks 
were not at all firm. On the actual ridge above the snow-crest is 
very narrow, and sufficiently steep to require step-cutting nearly the 
whole way to the East peak, but the most serious obstacle is offered by 
a tower about twenty-five feet high, with no hold on the lower ten feet, 
very little on the remainder. 

The East peak was attained at 11.30 a.m., three quarters of an hour 
having been occupied in halts. This point had been reached once 
before by Dr. Ludwig from the highest peak. 

The descent to the col between the two peaks is very steep, and for 
the most part over ice, but the distance is short, and the central—z.e. 
the highest—point was reached in a little over an hour. The descent 
was made to the Roseg Restaurant by the usual route. Except for 
the ice on the rocks, the mountain was in good condition. 

The route is exceedingly interesting throughout, and need not be 
dangerous, provided the ridge is gained early in the day. 

It is believed that Piz Roseg had not been ascended before from the 
Italian side. 

Stars SEEN ‘aT Noon-pay.’—In one of Coxe’s letters, published in 
1789, whilst describing the view seen from the Couvercle and the 
‘peculiarly deep shade of blue colour’ of the sky, the writer says :— 
“We were informed by a person accustomed to Alpine scenes that on 
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considerable elevation he had frequently observed stars at noon-day.’ 
Until this summer I considered this to be merely a proof of the gulli- 
bility of an early traveller. 1am not so sure about it now. 

On August 14 this year Messrs. A. F. Mummery, Ellis Carr, and I 
were descending the Chamonix face of the Aiguille du Plan, and when 
we were some 900 ft. or 1,000 ft. below the summit, one of us hap- 
pened to look upward and pointed out to the other two a bright star 
shining between the horns of a crescent of rock close to the top of the 
mountain. It was a few minutes after 8 a.m.; we had already had 
nearly five hours of daylight; the day was perfect, and hardly a cloud 
was visible. Of course our side of the mountain was in deep shade, 
and would remain so for some hours to come. The nearly perpen- 
dicular cliffs of the Aiguille de Blaitiere, the steep mountain wall of 
the Aiguille du Plan, which is the most persistently steep mountain- 
side that any one of us had ever been on, and a huge buttress on the 
west, formed the half of a gigantic funnel up which we were looking. 
After descending a little we gained a high snowfield and a rather 
gentler slope which took us, sv to speak, away from the side of the 
funnel. Then we lost sight of the star, but had we remained on the 
rocks above I see no reason why that star, or another, should not have 
been visible considerably later, remotely, possibly, even ‘ at noon-day,’ 
and, if so, some ancient crystal hunter may have told the truth to 
Mr. Coxe. <A little corroboration from the experiences of other 
mountaineers would be interesting. W. C. 5. 

[An account of a very similar experience will be found in a recent 
number of the Alpine Post.—Ep. A. J. | 

THE PETRONELLA BELL aT GRINDELWALD.—I regret much to learn 
that the bell bearing the inscription ‘O.S. Petrela [7.e. S. Petronella | 
ora pro nobis,’ which was lent by the parishioners of Grindelwald to 
the English Church there in 1886, was reduced to a shapeless mass of 
metal by the Grindelwald fire last August, only the clapper retaining 
its pristine shape.* F. T. WETHERED. 

A Rexieious Ceremony on Monte Viso.—On July 27 a party of 
seventy persons left Crissolo, under the guidance of the parish priest 
and a guide, Claudio Perotti, and proceeded to the Rifugio Sella. On 
the following morning no less than forty went on to the summit of 
Monte Viso, where mass was celebrated by the priest of Crissolo as 
well as by another cleric who was of the party. The same ceremony 
has, we believe, been more than once performed on the summit of 
Monte Viso; but probably never in presence of so large a congrega- 
tion. 

A Prince’s Ciimps.—The House of Savoy has a kind of hereditary 
connection with the Alps, but we doubt if in actual climbing any 
member of it has come up to the performances of H.R.H. the Duke of 
the Abruzzi. This young prince, son to the late Amadeo, ex-King of 
Spain, and a lieutenant in the Italian navy, has started on his Alpine 
career with the ascents (among others) of the Levanna, the Grand 


* Vide Alpine Journal, vol. xiii. p. 130; Jahrbuch der S.A.C. 1879-1880, 
pp. 511-614. 
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Paradis, Mont Blanc (Courmayeur to Chamonix), the Col and Aiguille 
du Géant, the Col de Taléfre, and the Matterhorn. 

A Correction.—Mr. Whymper draws attention to the fact that on 
page 179 in the notice of his Travels in the Andes, a mistake has been 
imputed to him of which he is not guilty. His reviewer, he points out 
has himself fallen into a confusion between an error and the correction 
of an error. Of course when the correction is + the error itself is —, 
so that Mr. Whymper’s statement of the mean errors of his aneroids 
is strictly consistent with the terms of the Kew certificate. 

Tue ALPINE GUIDE.—Considerable progress has been made in the 
preparation of the new edition, and it is hoped that vol. i. may soon be 
sufficiently in shape to be put into the hands of the printer. 

INDEX TO THE ALPINE JOURNAL AND REPORT ON EQUIPMENT.— 
Copies of these can be obtained from the Assistant Secretary at the 
Club Rooms; the price of the former being 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 74d., 
and of the latter 6d., by post 7d. 

ZERMATT IN WINTER.—Hitherto winter visitors to the Alps have 
confined their wanderings within rather narrow limits, and have 
exhibited the tendency so frequently deplored to ‘ centralisation.’ 
The idea seems still to prevail in many quarters that the inhabitants 
of the Alps, having had their day, cease to be when the tourist crowd 
withdraws after its annual summer invasion. When the fjrst fall of 
autumn snow bleaches the hill sides, the natives apparently are 
supposed to hybernate, retiring into their nests gorged with the profits 
they have extracted from their visitors, and emerging thin, shaggy, and 
greedy on the advent of spring. Some, however, are always now to 
be found at odd times wandering in the old familiar haunts, from 
which they are crowded out in the ‘season,’ and the number increases. 
every year. Signs are not wanting that winter travelling is on the 
increase. The bagmen are not the only visitors. In various quarters 
the hotel keepers announce that their establishments are open all the 
year round, and that they are prepared to supply facilities for the 
stock amusements of winter—skating, tobogganing, and such like. 
Chamounix, it is rumoured, is about to enter into competition with the 
Engadine, and it is proposed this year to follow suit at Zermatt. In 
many respects the place is very suitable. Those who visit this centre 
in summer are of course mainly attracted by the high mountains. It 
may suffice to point out to these enthusiasts that scarcely any of the 
high peaks about Zermatt have as yet been ascended in winter. But 
the unique magnificence of the glacier world about Zermatt should not 
blind us to the beauties of the valley scenery, and this latter can be, 
perhaps, best appreciated in winter. The slopes of the Riffelberg and 
of the Hornli are bathed in sunlight and warmth for many hours daily. 
There are many who speak ill of the railway up the St. Niklaus valley. 
They may gain the head of the valley by the old methods, walking to 
St. Niklaus and driving thence. But for those who, while they deplore 
the fact, avail themselves (being practical folk) of the facilities, it may 
be of interest to know that there is some chance of occasional winter 
trains to St. Niklaus. Zermatt may not offer all the social advantages 
of the Engadine. Journalistic enterprise will hardly extend at present. 
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to the publication of a winter issue of the local paper. The only 
concerts are those furnished from time to time by the village brass 
band; the only dramatic representation, a kind of miracle play 
performed by the school children. On the other hand, the place does 
not resemble a hospital, and overcrowding is unlikely. 

It is an ill Fohnwind that blows nobody good, and possibly the 
temporary curtailment of the winter accommodation at Grindelwald 
may lead some, when searching for new quarters, in the direction of 
Zermatt. They will be well repaid. Winter mountaineering is now 
a recognised branch of the craft. Wuinter mountain-wandering may 
be the next fashion. It may, at least, be safely asserted that the winter 
quarters at Zermatt will be found as capuan as at any other resort, and 
that the district, magnificent in summer, seems enchanted in the winter 
months. C. T. D. 

THe Karakorum Expepition.—Our readers will, no doubt, have seen 
the extract from Mr. Conway’s letter in the Times of October 27, 
describing his successful ascent of a peak believed to be the highest 
point on the earth’s surface yet reached. Fuller particulars will be 
found in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society’ for 
November. 

Tue Linrary.—The following additions have been made since 
July 15, 1892 :— 


Dent (C. T.). Mountaineering. With contributions by W. M. Conway, 
D. W. Freshtield, C. E. Mathews, C. Pilkington, Sir F. Pollock, H. G. 
Willink, and an introduction by Mr. Justice Wills. Tlustrated by H. G. 
Willink and others. Crown 8vo. Longmans, 1892. (Presented.) 

Von Lendenfeld (K.) Australische Reise. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 
Innsbriick, 1892. (Presented.) : 

Biedeker’s Siidbaiern, Tirol und Salzburg, Ober- u. Nieder-Osterreich, Steier- 
mark, Kiirnten und Krain. Twenty-fifth edition. Small 8vo. Maps, 
plans, and panoramas. Leipzig, 1892. (Presented.) 

Beedeker’s Le Midi de la France depuis l’Auvergne et y compris les Alpes. 
Fourth edition. Small 8vo. Maps, plans, and panorama. Leipzig and 
Paris, 1892. (Presented.) 

Joanne’s Corse. Itinéraire général de la France, par Paul Joanne. Small 8vo. 
Maps and plans. Paris, 1892. (Presented.) 

Meurer’s Ostalpen-Fiihrer. I[llustrirter Fiihrer durch die Ostalpen, Westlicher 
Theil, umfassend: das Gebiet von Bregenz und der Stilfserjochstrasse bis 
zum Krimmler—Tauern und Sextenthal und vom Starnbergersee bis zum 
Gardasee. Tirol, Vorarlberg, Bayr, Hochland. Small 8vo. Illustrations, 
maps, plans, &c. Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1892. (Presented.) 

Oberosler (J.) Illustrirter Fuhrer durch die Schweiz, mit den angrenzenden 
Gebieten.von Savoyen und Oberitalien. Small 8vo. TJllustrations, maps, 
plans, &c. Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1892. (Presented.) 

Jahrbuch des Ungarischen Karpathen-Vereines. XIX. Jahrgang, 1892. 
Iglé, 1892. 

Taichach des Schweizer Alpenclub. Siebenundzwanzigster Jahrgang, 1891 
bis 1892. Bern, 1892. 

Steinbriick (J. H. T.) Recueil d’Etudes sur Nice et ses environs. 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1891. (Presented.) 

Thompson (C.J.8.) ‘The Best Thing to do.’ First Aid in Simple Ailments 
and Accidents. For travellers and tourists at home and abroad. Small 
8vo. Record Press, London. n.d. (Presented.) 

Pargolesi (C.) Canti popolari Trentini, per Canto e Pianoforte. Trento, 1892. 
(Presented.) 
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Ross (Malcolm). Aorangi; or, the Heart of the Southern Alps, New Zealand. 
Maps and illustrations. 8vo. Wellington, 1892. (Presented.) 

Carrick (R.) New Zealand’s Lone Lands: being brief notes of a visit to the 
outlying parts of the Colony. 8vo. Illustrated. Wellington, 1892. 
(Presented.) 

Club Alpino Italiano. Indice Generale delle due annate (1874-1875) dell’Al- 
pinista, e dei primi dieci volumi (1882-1891) della Rivista Mensile. 
Compilato da L. Vaccarone. 8vo. Torino, 1892. (Presented.) 

Alpine Club. Index to the ‘ Alpine Journal, Vols. I. to XV., including ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers.’ Edited by F. A. Wallroth, Vice-President of the 
Alpine Club. 8vo. Longmans, 1892. 

Delmard (8. D.) Village Life in Switzerland. 8vo. Longmans, 1865, 

Ferguson (R.) Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains. 8vo. Longmans, 1853. 

Packe (Charles). The Spirit of Travel. 8vo. Chapman, 18é7. 

Speer (8. T.) On the Physiological Phenomena of the Mountain Sickness, as 
experienced in the ascent of the higher Alps. 8vo. London, 1853. 

Guide du Voyageur 3 la Vallée de Chamouni et 4 la Grande-Chartreuse. 
Chambéry, 1836. 

Glover (Samuel). A Description of the Valley of Chamouni in Savoy. 
London, 1819. 

Die Erschliessung der Ostalpen. Edited by Dr. KE. Richter. Published by 
the Deutsch.u. Oecesterr. Alpenverein. Vienna, Berlin, 1891-1892. 
Parts 1 to 6. 

Climbers’ Guides. Edited by W. A. B. Coolidge and W. M. Conway, com- 
prising : Dauphiny Central Alps, by W. A. B. Coolidge. H. Duhamel, and 
F. Perrin ; Chain of Mont Blanc, by L. Kurz; Lepontine Alps, by the 
Editors. Fisher Unwin, 1892. (Presented.) 

Maps of the Dauphiny Alps, by H. Duhamel. (Presented.) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mountaineering. By C.T. Dent and others. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


The publication of an authoritative manual is an epoch in the history 
of any pursuit. We have had abundance of narratives—geographical 
narratives, gastronomical narratives, gymnastic narratives, flippant 
narratives, but seldom narratives which are openly and confessedly 
didactic. Of course every paper is meant to teach us something, if it 
be only that one mountain is harder than another mountain, or one 
guide better than another guide, or the said guide’s Herr a better man 
than the vast majority of other guides’ Herren; but few writers have 
the courage to offer instruction in matters of practical Alpine detail. 
In fact, it may be said that every paper is written on the flattering 
assumption of absolutely perfect knowledge on the part of all who 
listen or read. This book, however, proceeds on the very opposite 
assumption. It treats the mind of the disciple as a tabula rasa, and 
for that reason is the more iikely to be of service both to those who 
know something, and to those who know nothing, of the art. When 
it became known that Mr. C. T. Dent was engaged on a work of this 
kind there was joy in the hearts of all who take an interest in the sport. 
Such a work was greatly needed, and yet for its editor many qualities 
‘were required. Wide practical experience was not enough: literary 
skill was not enough. It was necessary to find a man who could in 
effect secure the direct or indirect co-operation of all leading modern 
mountaineers. As things are, we may say that subject and author are 
excellently matched. About half the book is written by the editor, 
and forms in itself a fairly complete treatise; it will, therefore, be con- 
venient to dispose first of those portions which he has merely edited. 
Of introductory matter the reader gets plenty for his money. After a 
dedicatory preface by the Duke of Beaufort, and a preface by the 
general editor, and another by the special editor, and an eloquent 
benedictory preface by Mr. Justice Wills, we come to a long historical 
preface by Sir Frederick Pollock. New materials can hardly be ex- 
pected nowadays, and most of this has already appeared either in Mr. 
Coolidge’s book, or in the pages of the ‘Journal,’ but the different 
instances are here brought together in an interesting manner. There 
is, however, a fairly well-known passage in Sallust to which less than 
justice is done in the words: ‘ Marius, with the aid of a local soldier, 
got his men up a rock supposed inaccessible to troops, and took a 
Numidian hill fort.’ Now, the great point about this passage, apart 
from the fact that it contains a remarkably vivid and detailed account 
of a practised climber leading a party of novices, lies in the fact that . 
the leader on this expedition was not ‘local’ at all, for he is expressly 
stated to have been a Piedmontese and, as such, a born mountaineer, 
and perhaps the ancestor of Carrel or of Rey. In another passage Sir 
Frederick raises a laugh at the expense of an early climber for saying 
that ‘walking on common ground’ produces, as snow-walking does 
not, ‘inflammatory effects’ on the legs. This is a little hard, for is it 
not the experience of many that long road-walks blister and inflame their 
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feet at first, whereas snow-walks of similar duration, owing perhaps to 
a slower pace, to a greater variety of attitude and tread, or to boots 
softened by moisture, seldom lead to any trouble of the kind? The 
history of the ice-axe and of mountain -sickness 1s also discussed, though 
of the latter perhaps early instances, yet more striking and amusing, 
might have been adduced. 

In many parts of Mr. Conway’s instructive chapter on maps and 
guide-books, we seem to trace the sensitive editor of climbers’ guides 
with the fear of his ‘ sensitive clientéle’ before his eyes. They would 
find little to complain of except perhaps what is said about the prismatic 
compass; given two bearings, ‘ subtract the less from the greater and 
that gives you the measure of the angle between them.’ In a sense 
this is always true; but when the difference of the two bearings 
exceeds 180° it may be very misleading. It is decidedly ungrateful of 
Mr. Conway to aver, as he does, that apart from the Alps and Norway, 
there exist no guide-books to any range of snow mountains in the 
world. The Pyrenees are generally reckoned as snow mountains, and 
Mr. Packe’s guide to that range, specially intended for the use of 
mountaineers, appeared in 1867. Surely, too, ‘Les Grandes Ascensions 
des Pyrénées’ is a literary ancestor of the Pennine Guide, and was 
many years earlier in proving how severely practical a work may spring 
from a highly poetical nature. 

One of the most interesting sections is that by Mr. Douglas Fresh- 
field. It is an admirable summary for the bold explorer of fields open 
to the mountaineer who is also a geographer. Before, however, any 
such explorer starts for Norway in search of Jokulls, he is recom- 
mended to call at 1, Savile Row, and inquire whether they have gone 
back to Iceland, or think of prolonging their tour in the direction of 
Russia or elsewhere. 

Mr. Charles Pilkington gives us two chapters, both admirably done. 
He treats the delicate question of guideless climbing with great tact 
and ability, while his remarks on climbing in our own islands not only 
supply a most useful list of localities, but show clearly and persuasively 
how, by laying to heart the lessons which may be drawn from our 
humble hills, ‘ home-keeping youths’ may improve their ‘ homely wits’ 
up to an almost Alpine level.* 

Mr. Mathews’ recollections form the most eloquent chapter in the 
book. He brings before us one by one many of the giant figures who 
fostered scientific mountaineering from its cradle to its glorious man- 
hood. He tells too in glowing language of the great guides who made 
these things possible, and ends with a solemn chant in praise of the 
great mountains and the golden memories of them which shed a lustre 
on our lives. 

Mr. Willink suggests some very practical ideas on rough sketching, 


* In this connection we would suggest to the editor of the ‘ Oesterreichische 
Alpen-Zeitung,’ that if he thinks the Cumberland and Skye mountains are of 
the same sort as the ‘ Alpine Kindergarten’ at Modling, he should come over 
here some Easter and make their acquaintance. Many members of the Club 
will be proud to show him round. 
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many of which would not otherwise occur to the mind of a beginner. 
This is, however, more than can be said for the direction that the sun 
may be depicted by ‘a round circle in the sky.’ Even unassisted 
infancy would hardly depict the sun anywhere but in the sky, or by 
any symbol other than a circle, or by a circle that was not at least 
intended to be ‘ round.’ 

It is impossible to part from Mr. Willink without saying something 
of the illustrations which are so brilliant a feature of the book. The 
artist, be it said, has ‘learned some wit.’ A careful study of both his 
drawings and his jokes will give, on the balance, intense enjoyment. 
Higher praise to the artist, as such, could hardly be given. His know- 
ledge of the human figure in action is wonderfully complete. Even 
though now and again we miss the professional artist’s precision in 
rendering the minutie of the frame, on the other hand he has what 
the professional artist would probably not have, an accurate acquaint- 
ance with points of technical detail. In a hundred sketches ere now 
he has shown his perfect command of all the delicate touches by which 
mere attitude can be made eloquent in the expression of character and 
of purpose. Instances of these qualities abound in the present work, 
and some of the smallest sketches are among the most choice. How 
full of life and variety is ‘A Moot Point!’ What élan there is in 
‘Experience does it!’ They are as perfect in their way as the violence 
and cold of ‘ The Pass in Sight,’ the endurance which is almost enjoy- 
ment in ‘ British Hill Weather,’ or the pathos in ‘ Auf Wiedersehen.’ 
‘Kommen Sie nur!’ is a little spoilt by the fact that the climber is 
‘stuck,’ though assisted both fore and aft, and yet the slope just behind 
him, which he must have crossed almost unaided, could be hardly 
possible for anyone. The transformation of the ‘ Wilderwurm Gletscher’ 
into a dragon is very clever; but why should those strange goat’s feet 
do duty for rocks near the camp on the ‘ Beispielspitz’? 

Coming at last to the work of the editor himself, it must be admitted 
that he had by far the most difficult part of the book to write. It is 
the practical part; the part where mistakes are most easy alike of com- 
mission and of detection, where information derived from many diverse 
sources has to be harmoniously blended, where, lastly, inaccuracy is not 
to be atoned for by epigram. It may be added that, being also the 
part which will be most eagerly read by foreigners, it required to be 
written in English at once intelligible and pure. These requirements 
are fairly well met, yet there are such phrases as ‘cut steps of a 
shoulder,’ and one or two truly remarkable words, such as ‘ decantered,’ 
while in one passage on p. 188 it is difficult to find any coherence, 
except on the supposition that ‘ smoothest’ is used as the contrary of 
‘steepest,’ and on p. 173 there is a most obscure sentence about ‘ the 
disengaged leg’ in step-cutting. Sometimes the love of emphasis and 
paradox leads to curious exaggerations. We are told in one place that 
the iron of which the ice-axe is made must be soft enough to be—not 
merely scratched but—cut by an ordinary penknife. Fancy sharpening 
the pick of your axe like a cedar pencil, or cutting off an inch or two 
if you found it unfashionably long ! 

All great men have their weaknesses. Mr. Dent wants a theory for 
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everything, and is never happy till he gets it. Sometimes his readers 
could be almost happy with a little less theory than he gives them. 
They could be content to practise mountaineering without regarding 
it as a branch of golf, and to choose an axe for the prosaic reason that 
it will cut a good step careless of the proportion it bears to a ‘driver’ 
or a ‘niblick.’ Yet theory and scientific language are a great matter, 
and can clothe with a dignity not its own the simplest operation and 
the simplest object. When a man is standing upright his foot has a 
small bearing. How poor and thin is this compared with the more 
majestic phrase, ‘the weight of his body is transmitted through a 
small area of contact.’ Again, a common person would say ‘leans on 
a stick,’ but the really impressive phrase is, ‘has the base of support 
converted into a tripod,’ and it is as instructive as it is impressive, for 
we should only have expected either the base to become a triangle, or 
the man himself a tripod. These startling effects sometimes involve 
the use of foot-notes, e.g. on p. 87, where ‘ vital capacity ’ is used in the 
text in order to be explained in the note as medical English for ‘ lung- 
capacity.’ Perhaps no great harm would be done in the next edition 
if ‘lung-capacity.’ went into the text qualified by a note to say that, if 
required, a much less appropriate term may be found in common 
medical text-books. 

On p. 69 an axe-head is described in language of such scientific 
precision that the passage reads like one of Plato’s mathematical 
metaphors translated by Bohn. It raises questions suitable for a 
prize competition during, say, a week of bad weather at an Alpine 
centre. What does a pick look like when ‘its edges are turned up- 
wards and downwards’? What is the ‘central axis’ of a pick? 
What is the ‘radius line,’ and is it the same thing as the circum- 
ference? This is hardly the place in which to touch on matters of 
opinion, such as the statements that ‘it is far easier to cut steps down 
than up,’ that ‘a man absolutely alone ought to find no greater diffi- 
culty in going down a particular passage [of rock] than in going up 
it,’ that ‘ finish? is a more valuable quality than ‘brilliancy,’ and not 
the same thing. Let each man have his own view. It is more to the 
purpose to point out actual oversights, such as that on p. 257, where 
the account of ‘ Alpargatas’ (misspelt both here‘and in the index 
‘ Aspargatas ’) requires correction. They are the Spanish and pro- 
. bably the earlier form of the French ‘espadrilles.’ Both have soles 
of rope or hemp, and ‘ uppers,’ if any, of canvas, certainly not of jute. 

On p. 396 we are told that the ‘ dateram’ principle is not applicable, 
but we are not told what that principle is. Similarly ‘a luxurious 
“boule” may be made by filling a wine bottle,’ but no hint is given 
to the unhappy novice what to do with this luxury, and he might 
ultimately seek to drown his despair by emptying that which he is 
thus vainly told to fill. There isa glossary which might have been 
made most valuable. It is not worth much. It is incomplete; even 
‘crevasse’ is not defined. Some of the definitions given are loose or 
mutually incompatible. The system of types is not uniform, and 
there are errors. The Gaelic for ‘ pass’ is not ‘ balloch,’ but ‘ beallach,’ 
‘Roches moutonnées’ are described, but the name might have been 
explained. 
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Enough has now been said to show that the book is not free from 
blemishes, but let it be clearly understood that the merits of it far 
outweigh the defects. This is one of the cases where fault-finding is 
the best tribute of admiration, and it is impossible to go carefully 
through this book, as most of us either have done or will do, without 
being very deeply impressed with a sense of the industry, zeal, and 
knowledge which it displays, and of the grasp and ability with which 
it has been put together. The whole Alpine world owes a debt of 
gratitude to everyone who has had a share in the work, and especially 
to its able editor. 


Climbers’ Guides: Dauphiny Central Alps. By W. A. B. Coolidge, H 
Duhamel, and F. Perrin. Chain of Mont Blanc. By Louis Kurz. 
Lepontine Alps. By W. M. Conway and W. A. B. Coolidge. (Fisher 
Unwin. Each 10s.) 

Maps of the Dauphiny Alps. By H. Duhamel. (3s. 6d.) 

These charming little books have already (as a careful student of this 
ear’s New Routes will easily discover) become ‘ books which no 

Felimbing| gentleman’s library should be without’; and they well 

deserve it. How far the title which they actually bear represents the 

chief service which they are likely to render, is a point perhaps open 
to question. We have heard climbers who have used them say that 
in the matter of indicating the route a good map does all that these 


minute verbal directions can do, and more, and our own experience of 


similar works leads us to draw the same conclusion. But as an index 
to every detail of the history of mountaineering in the respective dis- 
tricts, and still more as ‘ companions’ to the maps, they are invaluable. 
Nor do we feel disposed to quarrel with a certain want of uniformity 
which is observable, but rather to accept all extra information, if we 
may 80 call it, gratefully. For instance, the ‘Dauphiny ’ Guide gives 
a list of guides—the others do not. That gives the heights above the 
sea for huts, but not for inns. The Mont Blanc Guide gives them for 
both ; the Lepontine Guide for neither. Sometimes metres only are 
given; sometimes feet only ; sometimes both. In the Lepontine Guide 
Mr. Coolidge gives an interesting little ethnological chapter, but nothing 
of the kind appears in the others. 

As might perhaps be expected Dauphiné (Dauphiny is good English, 
of course, but a little out of date for general use) is perhaps, of all the 
districts, that which has received the most affectionate treatment; and 
the fact that it is accompanied by M. Duhamel’s beautiful little maps, 
on a scale of 1 : 100,000, makes it incomparably the most useful work 
of the series. We hope that in course of time the editors will see 
their way to providing a similar ‘help-meet’ for each of the other 
volumes. 

Now that the series is fairly under way, we shall look forward with 
much interest to the regular appearance of future parts. 


Itinéraire général de la France. Par Paul Joanne. Corse. 4 cartes et 2 plans. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette et C'*, 1892.) 


It seems strange that Corsica, one of the most interesting islands of 
Europe, and certainly the most beautiful—though Sicily, of course, 
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surpasses it in historical and architectural, not to mention volcanic, 
attractions—should have been visited by so few English mountaineers 
or pedestrians. Perhaps its reputation as a health resort has somewhat 
obscured its claims as a ‘ playground,’ which have been also very tardily 
recognised by our brethren of the Club Alpin Frangais. At any rate, 
I do not remember any recorded visits in the pages of this Journal, 
with the exception of those of the Rev. W. H. Hawker, Messrs. 
Freshfield, and myself, though Mr. Compton’s pencil has effectively 
chronicled his experiences from an artistic point of view. Mr. Lear’s 
delightful volume must be familiar tomany. We haveall endeavoured 
to make known the varied and surpassing charm of this lovely land, its 
noble peaks, superb forests, and romantic coast scenery, combining 
many of the varied beauties of the Alps, Italy, and Greece. But con- 
verts to our enthusiasm have remained conspicuous by their rarity. 

The access is abundantly easy, either via Marseilles, Nice, or Leghorn, 
and the terrors of sea-sickness could hardly be a serious deterrent to— 
our countrymen if they but realise the attractions that await them 
across a narrow strip of sea. The newly issued index to this Journal 
shows several references to the subject, and at page 330 of vol. x. will 
be found a general and pretty comprehensive itinerary, which may be 
useful as a suggestion. 

Under these circumstances the appearance of a new and greatly 
enlarged and improved edition of Joanne’s guide to Corsica, edited by — 
M. H. Boland, will, I hope, prove welcome and opportune to all classes 
of intending visitors to the island. In its present form it comprises 
63 pages of introductory matter and 189 of text, as compared with 
35 and 135 respectively in the previous edition by M. Sequentre, who 
died in 1891. Articles have been added on the Geography and His- 
tory, and a specially interesting and novel one on Sport, in which will 
be found a valuable classified list of nearly fifty localities, with the game 
and fish to be found in their neighbourhood. This has been carefully 
compiled with the assistance of the Gardes forestiers, local sportsmen, 
and Government officials. To the four excellent maps—one general 
and three special—have been added two very clear plans of Ajaccio 
and Bastia, and the whole arrangement of the twenty-two main routes 
has been recast and largely added to. The volume now forms a very 
complete and detailed guide to the island, and the information it con- 
tains proves, wherever I have tested it, to be full, accurate, and clearly 
arranged. F, F. T. 


Australische Reise. Von R. v. Lendenfeld. Mit Illustrationen. (Innsbruck : 
Verlag der Wagner’schen Universitats-Buchhandlung. 1892 (pp. 325). 
Herr v. Lendenfeld’s handsome volume is a welcome addition to the 

literature of Australasian travel, very pleasant and interesting reading. 

His style is bright and lively, and his matter varied enough to suit all 

tastes, though those of the mountaineer and investigator of Nature are 

most fully ministered to. The author writes with all the fulness of 
knowledge gained by five years’ residence in Australia and New Zealand, 
and, although he has already given to the world in other publications 
the scientific results of his work, this comprehensive and popular 
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summary will be acceptable to many, embellished as it is with a score 
or more of illustrations, mostly based on his own photographs, and 
including one very fine one of Mt. Cook (Aorangi), to which it is 
pleasant to see the name of Mr. E. Compton attached. 

To the lover of Natural History, sketches of the kangaroo, dingo, 
wombat, ‘Laughing jackass,’ and other birds, including the Kea 
(Nestor notabilzs), will be of special interest, whilst for the geologist 
are provided some important and thoughtful discussions on such sub- 
jects as the former glaciation of Australia, the influence of the 
primeval forest on its climate, and the glacial origin of the western 
‘Sounds’ of New Zealand. In this connection it may perhaps be 
here mentioned that the existence of glaciers in prehistoric times, in 
more than one Australian mountain-group, down at least to a level of 
1,000 métres above the sea, seems to be satisfactorily proved, and that 
the author, after a discussion with Dr. Heim, leans to the conclusion 
that the western ‘Sounds’ of New Zealand are largely due to the 
erosive action of glacier ice—a view which I confess that I find it hard 
to accept, though the reasoning by which it is supported is in- 
genious. 

From a mountaineering point of view, however, in which the readers 
of this Journal are presumed to be more especially interested, the most 
attractive chapters will probably be those narrating the ascent of 
‘ Miiller’s Peak’ (2,215 m.), and the first one ever effected of Mount 
Townshend (2,241 m.), the highest known elevation in Australia, 
and the culminating point of the various summits of Mt. Kosciusko in 
the south of New South Wales, together with the subsequent one 
describing expeditions on the Alps of New Zealand in 1883, the year 
after Mr. Green’s visit. During the five weeks devoted to this object, 
besides the production of a valuable map of the basin of the Tasman 
glacier, Herr v. Lendenfeld accomplished, in company with his wife 
and a Scotch shepherd, the first actual complete ascent of a first-class 
peak in the Southern Alps, that of the Hochstetter Dome, of which he 
gives a very spirited description and a striking illustration. It proved 
a somewhat hard nut to crack, and his success, which cost 27 hrs. of 
almost continual exertion, reflects credit alike on the skill and pluck of 
himself and his companions. Other minor expeditions—such as the 
ascent of the Lindagrat, named in compliment to Mrs. Green—are 
pleasantly described, and the usual, and by no means uncalled-for 
plaints are uttered over the miseries of dragging provisions, a stove 
and other impedimenta over the endless moraines of the great Tasman 
glacier, or through the prickly scrub which opposes the traveller’s 
progress. Still, the general tone is cheery ; difficulties and discomforts 
are made the best of, and the reader will find our author avery pleasant 
companion alike on ice and rock or in camp-life, and a very well- 
informed and suggestive one on a variety of points of scientific interest. 

F. T. 


Katechismus fiir Bergsteiger. Von Julius Meurer. (Leipzig: Weber.) 


‘Equipment’ seems to be in the air. Almost simultaneously with 
the appearance of the report of our own committee, Herr Meurer con- 
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tributed to the encyclopedic series, which for some inscrutable reason 
Messrs. Weber call ‘ Catechisms,’ a work dealing with the same subject. 
It is only fair to say that besides equipment he gives good advice all 
round as to behaviour towards guides, dangers, ‘first aid’ to the 
wounded, and so on; but the equipment and provisioning of moun- 
taineers forms the kernel of the book. <A good deal of it appeared in 
a volume which was reviewed in this Journal ten years ago,* ‘ Handbuch 
des Alpinen-Sport.’ We are rather sorry to see that he speaks with 
approbation, or at least toleration, of what may be called the ‘ guide’s 
knot ’ for the inferior places in the rope—that, we mean, which is pro- 
duced by tying the double rope in a single knot as one rope, putting 
the resulting loop round the body, and tightening up the knot (see 
Fig. IV. of the report on ropes in vol. i., where this knot is strongly 
condemned). On the subject of feeding, we cannot agree with Herr 
Meurer’s preference of fowls to bacon. The Alpine fowl, in proportion 
to the amount of food which he supplies, probably occupies more space 
than any other form of provision; and what he does supply is by 
no means of a kind to repair the waste caused by active exercise. 
Bacon, at all events in the German Alps, can nearly everywhere be got 
good, and the peculiar mode of smoking adopted gives it 4 very pleasant 
flavour. A more serious error on the author’s part seems to us to be 
the recommendation of saccharin as an excellent substitute for sugar. 
Surely the use of sugar to mountaineers does not depend on its sweet 
taste, and the desire for it corresponds to a natural demand of the 
system, which will not be satisfied by any product of coal-tar. This 
quite apart from the fact that the sweetness of saccharin is to many 
people nauseous. 

Most of Herr Meurer’s counsels and ‘ wrinkles’ will be familiar to 
old hands, but every year sees so many new hands in the Alps, particu- 
larly the German Alps, that no one can say a handbook of this kind is 
needless—if only the new hands will read it. 


The Forest Cantons of Switzerland. By J. Sowerby. (Percival & Co.) 


Though this little book deals more with social and political history 
than with mountaineering matters, it demands notice in this Journal on 
several grounds. In the first place the author is an old member of the 
Club, and one whose contributions to these pages have extended over 
many years. Secondly, the book will probably tind many readers among 
mountaineers, if, as we hope, there are many who care to know some- 
thing more about the district in which they climb than the heights of 
the peaks and the names of the inns. For these, Mr. Sowerby’s little 
book, with its epitome of everything knowable about the cantons which 
form the nucleus of the present Swiss Federation, will be, as it is meant 
to be, just the companion they need. Lastly, Mr. Sowerby has brought 
himeelf fairly within our sphere by including a chapter on mountain ex~- 
ploration. The highest point in the district with which the book deals 
is the Dammastock (11,918 ft.), the best known and the slightly lower 
Galenstock. Both these, and, indeed, the great majority of the peaks 
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in the district, were first attained by Swiss climbers, with whom Canton 
Uri has always been a favourite ground. That it is hardly yet ex- 
hausted appears from Herr Seelig’s communication on p. 270 of the 
present number. 

But the main interest of the book is, as we have said, in the com- 
pressed information which it gives as to the various matters connected 
with the history of the cantons. Constitutional history, manners and cus- 
toms, literature, are all treated of, and the natural features, geology, botany, 
and so on, thrown in. Anecdotes lighten the story. We read, for instance, 
how Gersau (which from 1431 to 1818, save for a short interval in the 
Napoleonic times, was an independent member of the Confederation) 
once possessed a gallows of its own. ‘The men of Lucerne once by 
night hung a straw man on this gallows; but the men of Gersau, dis- 
covering the perpetrators, dressed it in blue and white, the Lucerne 
colours. This led to a lengthy quarrel, which was at last settled by the 
men of Gersau taking off the clothes, and the men of Lucerne removing 
the figure.’ 

Doubtless owing to the author’s residence abroad, there are rather 
too many traces of defective revision. Misprints in names abound, and 
in one place we find ‘ Neuchatel’ and ‘ Neuenburg’ on the same page. 
It is to be hoped that the plan, which we understand was at one time 
entertained, of following up this book with a series of similar works on 
the other cantons, is not wholly abandoned. It really is high time 
that we should have in English some easily accessible book of general 
information about a country to which so many English people go, rather 
more up to date than the work of the excellent Archdeacon Coxe. 


THE 
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ADDRESS TO THE ALPINE CLUB. 
By HORACE WALKER, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE CLUB. 
(Read at the Annual General Meeting, December 19, 1892.) 


F I appear before you to-night in the part of a blessed 
Glendoveer, it is, [ assure you, from no wish of my own, 
but in obedience to the orders of our Honorary Secretary, the 
suavity of whose manner conceals, as you have no doubt 
found out, a good deal of the fortiter iv re. He insists that 
it is the established duty of a retiring president to deliver a 
valedictory address. Well, ‘when a duty devolves upon an 
Englishman,’ as Cousin Feenix observed at Mr. Dombey’s 
wedding, ‘he is bound to get out of it in the best way he 
can,’ so I will now proceed to review, to the best of my 
ability, the proceedings of the Club during my term of office. 
Before, however, entering on the subject of our per- 
formances during that time, it is fitting that I should refer 
briefly to those comrades who have been removed from our 
ranks by death. If we have during the past three years not 
lost men so intimately connected with the history of our Club 
as Ball, Moore, and Donkin, nevertheless many names 
memorable in our annals have disappeared from our list of 
members. In Birkbeck, one of the first party to reach the 
Hochste Spitze of Monte Rosa; in Coleman, the author of 
“Scenes from the Snowfields’; in Ames, a contributor to 
‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’; and in Dr. Hort, Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, whose death was 
recently reported, we have lost four of the sadly-reduced list 
of our original members. Of but little later standing in the 
Club were John Murray; Nichols, who had served as vice- 
president, and took a leading part in the preparation of the 
Alpine Club map; and Blackstone, my earliest Alpine friend, 
VOL. XVI.—NO. CXIX. x 
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who served more than once on the committee, to the great 
advantage of the Club. In Barnard we lost a sincere lover 
of the mountains, and one of the most regular contributors 
to our winter exhibition ; and in Gilbert, one of the earliest 
explorers of the Dolomites, and joint author of the charming 
work in which those fascinating mountains were first made 
known to many of us. The club lost an old member and a 
good friend in Sir William Hardman, the editor of the 
Morning Post, and in Dr. C. Handfield Jones, F.R.S., one of 
its most distinguished scientific members. 

The only fatal accident to a member of the Club which we 
have to record was that in the Maderaner Thal, by which 
the valuable life of Mr. Macnamara, full of promise, was lost 
in descending the Dissistock, far below the snow-line. 

Among our honorary members we have to record the death 
of Herr Gottlieb Studer, who set a brilliant example, which 
we night all strive to follow. He climbed for seventy years, 
and even at the age of 79 was able to ascend the Mettelhorn 
and the Pic d’Arzinol. We cannot all begin to climb at the 
age of 7, but we may all learn a lesson from Studer, and not 
give up climbing altogether when we are no longer able to 
reach the highest summits. 

Outside the ranks of our Club, but closely associated with us, 
there are several losses to chronicle of men known to us all. 
The tragic fate of Carrel is fresh in our memories, and Val 
Tournanche lost another of its veteran heroes by the death 
of Maquignaz on Mont Blanc. Peter Jenni, too, once the 
leading guide of Pontresina, and Christian Lauener, are 
familiar names to the older generation of mountaineers. 
Alexander Seiler is another well-known figure who has dis- 
appeared from the scene; and Mr. Stephen has well said that 
Zermatt has lost one of its attractions in the absence of the 
genial welcome from Herr Seiler, which awaited the traveller 
on his arrival at Zermatt. 

And now, gentlemen, I will turn to a more cheerful sub- 
ject ; but before entering on a consideration of the doings of 
the members of the Club during my term of office, I should 
like briefly to remind you of an expedition which was made 
during the reign of my predecessor, and to which he could 
not for obvious reasons do full justice. I refer to what is 
known as the Search Expedition to the Caucasus. The very 
success of that admirably conducted expedition is perhaps 
likely to lead us to overlgok the difficulties of the problem 
which the leaders of it had to solve, and the foresight and 
sagacity which led to such a successful issue. 
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The Alps. to which we owe the formation of our Club, are 
clearly entitled to the first place in a review of our proceed- 
ings, but here, at the outset, a difficulty suggests itself. Your 
late president declared, three years ago, that the word ‘ex- 
hausted’ must be erased from the Alpine vocabulary. I 
regret to say that I have arrived at an opposite conclusion— 
that the Alps are exhausted. Thank goodness! I have not 
exhausted them. Mr. Coolidge, by his 700 ‘ grandes courses,’ 
has not exhausted them. Mr. Mathews, who has nine 
times ascended Mont Blanc, would probably say that he has 
not exhausted the infinite variety of that one mountain; 
nevertheless, I fear that, except from the point of view of the 
editor of a ‘ Climber’s Guide,’ the Alps are parlously nigh to 
exhaustion. 

I do not mean that there are no new expeditions to be 
made. Those prolific mines of novelties, the Gabelhorn and 
Mont Colon, may yet yield further variations to the ingenious 
searcher; other peaks will doubtless provide more new routes 
when subjected to the same microscopic survey, and there 
are numerous rock pinnacles which have not felt the foot of 
man; but such novelties as these, though interesting, diffi- 
cult, and sometimes dangerous to those who try them, are 
not of a very general interest. 

I am, however, far from wishing to discourage the pursuit 
of such novelties if undertaken with that due regard to safety 
which should be the first consideration in all expeditions, 
whether new or old. It is only by trying variations, which 
may lead to improvement on established routes, and such 
points as remain unclimbed, that the mountaineer of to-day 
can, in the Alps at least, enjoy the charm of novelty and un- 
certainty which fell to the lot of the early explorers. Such 
ascents, however, do not, as arule, require much comment on 
an occasion like this, and unless the Conways and Holders — 
of the day come to his rescue, the president of the future 
may have to address the Club in the words of the Knife- 
grinder: ‘Story! God bless you! I have none to tell!’ 

I must, however, admit that I am not reduced to that 
extremity. The ascent of the Pic Sans Nom by Messrs. 
Carr, Morse, and Wicks after it had repulsed an attack by a 
party comprising two experienced guides, the brilliant ascents 

-by Mr: Norman Neruda in the Bernina chain, the traverse of 
the ridge of the Meije by Mr. Gibson, who reversed the 
‘Zsigmondy route, would all have been worthy of mention at 
any time of our history. The ascent, too, of the Aiguille de 
Grépon by Mr. Morse and his companions was a remarkable 
x 2 
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exhibition of skill, pluck, and perseverance, which well 
deserved to be crowned by the success eventually achieved. 
Other expeditions which deserve notice are the descent of the 
Schreckhorn to the Lanteraarsattel by Mr. Macdonald, by 
a safer route than was taken by the brothers Pendlebury on 
their ascent from that side, and a useful variation on the 
ascent of the Grand Combin by Mr. O. G. Jones, by which 
that peak was reached from By, in the Val d’Ollomont. 
Explorations were made in the Valpellina district, which has 
been rather neglected by English mountaineers, by Messrs. 
Conway, Leaf, Prothero, and others. Mr. Coolidge con- 
tinued to snap up unconsidered trifles in the Dauphiné, 
Graian, and Lepontine Alps, and the Eastern Alps attracted 
some attention, though, perhaps, hardly as much as they 
deserve. Winter climbing, too, went on merrily, and the 
Grandes Jorasses, the Viescherhorn, the Piz Palu, and the 
Presanella must be added to the list of peaks which have no 
close time allowed them. 

Guideless climbing, which, under proper conditions, has 
received the approval of the authorities on mountaineering, 
has been increasingly practised, and on more than one occa- 
sion the amateur has succeeded in wiping the eye of the 
professional climber. There is one form of it, however, 
which has been unsparingly condemned from this chair, of 
which, [ regret to say, sporadic cases still occur. I refer to soli- 
tary climbing. It is to be regretted that the highwayman who 
waylaid Mr. Gribble on the Arolla Glacier did not come 
across a solitary climber rather than an inoffensive tourist 
taking a stroll, as such an occurrence would probably go 
further to cure this particular form of lunacy than any 
exhortation from this chair. 

This activity in the Alps did not prevent more distant 
chains of mountains receiving attention, and in 1890 in 
particular a remarkable amount of exploration in widely 
distant regions is recorded. In Colorado, Mr. Percy Thomas 
ascended Mount Wilson, a peak of the Rocky Mountains, over 
14,000 ft. in height. Further north, in the same continent, 
Mr. Harold Topham represented the Club in the Selkirk 
Range, where he succeeded in carrying out a considerable 
amount of exploration and some interesting ascents. In 
Daghestan, probably never visited before for climbing pur- 
poses, Messrs. Baker and Yeld ascended the highest point in 
the district, Basardjusi, 14,722 ft. in height, besides another 
peak, Shalbruz, of a lesser elevation. In the Caucasus, 
Messrs. Holder and Cockin were successful in reaching the 
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highest point in the Adai Choch group, a peak rather higher 
than Monte Rosa. An attack on Janga, which remains un- 
vanquished, failed for want of time. Signor Sella, too, again 
visited the Caucasus, and ascended Boordooil a day or two 
after it had been climbed by the gentleman just named by a 
different route. 

In New Zealand Mr. Mannering, who is a member of our 
Club, in company with Mr. Dixon, nearly succeeded in reach- 
ing the summit of Aorangi, or Mount Cook, and Mr. Harper, 
whom we have the pleasure of seeing here to-night, made 
some interesting exploration on the Hooker Glacier. 

And here I may appropriately mention that the mountains 
of the Antipodes have been in labour and brought forth no 
ridiculous mouse, but the New Zealand Alpine Club, to 
which body I may, I am sure, offer in your name our hearty 
good wishes. A very interesting account has been published 
by Mr. Mannering, one of the founders of that Club, of ex- 
plorations of the New Zealand Alps. The mountaineer in 
that distant region has many difficulties to contend with of 
which we know nothing. He finds no sturdy race of peasants 
living on the very edge of the glaciers—the raw material 
from which Almers and Andereggs have been manufactured; 
he must be Herrschaft, guide and porter all in one, and the 
long distances through the bush make this last branch of his 
work a very trying one. There are other dangers, too, to 
which a climber in the Alps is not exposed, and a perusal of 
Mr. Mannering’s book suggests that it might be well for the 
New Zealand climber to be born to be hanged, as, unless his 
life is protected by some such charm, he seems to stand a 
very good chance of being drowned. 

In 1891 the adventurous spirits of the Club seem to have 
given themselves a holiday, as no outlandish expeditions are 
recorded in that year; and the same may, I believe, be said 
for the present year, with the one brilliant exception which 
is in all our minds. It is probably difficult for most of us 
to form any estimate of the value of the explorations which 
Messrs. Conway and Bruce have carried out in the Karako- 
rum range, as more minute geographical knowledge is neces- 
sary for that purpose than I at all events, and I dare say a 
good many others, possess, but we can all appreciate the 
completeness of the preparations and the skill and courage 
with which the expedition was conducted; and, thanks to 
Mr. Conway’s admirable letter, published in the Roya] 
Geographical Society’s Proceedings, we can picture to our 
selves every step of the ascent of Pioneer Peak from the end 
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of the Baltoro Glacier to the summit of the mountain. We 
shall doubtless have other opportunities of discussing the 
results obtained by this remarkable expedition, but I may 
say that it would seem, from what we have already heard, 
that the answer which Mr. Dent gave to the question which 
he recently propounded—Can Mount Everest be ascended ?—an 
answer which agrees with the opinion expressed in this Club 
by those most competent to form an opinion—has received 
striking confirmation from the experience of Mr. Conway and 
Mr. Bruce on Pioneer Peak. 

The literary side of our work has not been neglected, and 
during my term of office several notable books by members of 
the Club have appeared. Mr. Whymper’s journey to the 
Andes is ancient history, but it was only in the early part of 
this year that his splendid work appeared in which the results 
of that expedition are recorded—a worthy companion to 
‘Scrambles in the Alps.’ The ‘ Zermatt Pocket-book’ has 
developed, under the fostering care of Messrs. Conway and 
Coolidge, into the series of condensed guide books which now 
cover the country from Dauphiné to the Lepontine Alps, 
with the exception of the Graians, a gap which I under- 
stand will soon be filled up. 

The republication of ‘ Ball’s Guide ’ is, indeed, still among 
the ‘agenda,’ but we have read with pleasure the statement 
of the editor, that one volume is almost ready for the press, 
and I do not doubt that my successor three years hence will 
be able to refer to the appearance of the new edition as re- 
moved to the ‘ acta.’ 

A very useful index to ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ and 
the first fifteen volumes of the ‘ Alpine Journal ’ has appeared, 
and the Club is much indebted to our vice-president, Mr. 
Wallroth, for the care which he has taken in editing this 
valuable addition to our library. 

The report, too, of the Special Committee on Equipment, 
which was circulated among members, and afterwards re- 
published in the Journal, belongs to this category, though 
probably the attention of most of its readers has been more 
directed to its practical conclusions than to its literary 
merits. I take it that there are few among us, however 
great their experience, who have not profited by a study of 
this report. . 

Last, but not least, there remains to be noticed the work on 
‘Mountaineering ’ of the Badminton Library, by Mr. Dent 
and his associates. My duty to-night is to chronicle the 
appearance of such work rather than to criticise it, but I 
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may perhaps be permitted to express the general feeling of 
the admirable manner in which this handbook to mountain- 
eering has been composed. The novice will not be able to 
climb from a study of ‘ Mountaineering’ alone, any more 
than he would take wickets by merely reading Mr. Steel’s 
hints on bowling, but it will certainly be a great advantage 
to him in learning to have the principles of the sport laid 
down and codified by such competent authorities as Mr. Dent 
and the other writers. With regard to Mr. Willink’s share 
in the work, it is not too much to say that the view of the 
Wilderwurm Gletscher would alone justify the publication 
of the work. 

And now, gentlemen, having reviewed what we have done, 
I should like to say a word or two about what has been done, 
not by us, but in spite of us. I refer to the invasion of our 
favourite Alpine haunts by the railway. The mountaineer of 
to-day does not, I believe, as a rule, take his training, if he 
requires any, as old fogies like myself did and do, on green 
peaks or passes. He goes straight out to Zermatt or Grin- 
delwald, and trains on the Wellenkuppe or Wetterhorn. 
His withers, therefore, are unwrung at the thought that 
Monte Generoso, Pilatus, the Brienzer Rothhorn, and other 
beautiful peaks of that class, have been climbed by the iron 
horse. But when the railway is extended to our chosen re- 
sorts of Zermatt and Grindelwald, all mountaineers surely 
must wince at the innovation. We know that the mischief 
does not stop there. 

As the funicular railway to Miirren has followed on the 
opening of the line to Lauterbrunnen, so the same thing 
will happen to the Riffelberg and other points near Zer- 
matt. 

But more saddening to me even than these is the line now 
in course of construction over the Wengern Alp. It is not 
the damage done to the beauty of the scenery which is 
chiefly to be feared. A heavy line like the St. Gothard rail- 
way, which has spoilt the lovely valley of the Reuss, is 
indeed a gruesome sight, but the light mountain railways do 
not necessarily mar the beauty of the scenery which they 
traverse. It is the vulgarising associations, the hordes of 
tourists who would be as happy at Interlaken or Lucerne, 
the refreshment booths which we shall find on the Lauber- 
horn and Guggi Gletscher, which are to be deprecated. 
However, all we can do is to feel grateful that we at all 
events have seen the fairest scene in the Alps in all its 
beauty, and perhaps to wish for the tongue of Sir Alured | 
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Denne to express our views about those who have promoted 
this desecration— 


He’d consign them, when once in a humour to scold, 
To a place where they certainly would not take cold. 


It is possible, however, that some change, some desirable 
change, may result from this extension of the railway as a 
slight compensation for the evil wrought by it. The magnifi- 
cent mountains of the Oberland and of the Monte Rosa chain 
can never lose their attraction for the mountaineer, but 
Grindelwald and Zermatt will be less agreeable sojourning 
places, and we may fairly expect that the lovely valleys of 
the Graians and of the south side of the Pennine Alps will no 
longer suffer from the neglect with which they have of late 
been treated. Seeing that the Lago Maggiore can be 
reached as easily as Zermatt, and that Aosta is no further in 
point of time than Zermatt was before the opening of the 
railway, it appears odd that there should not be more English 
tourists now in the valleys between those points than there 
were five-and-twenty years ago. 

There is another movement, which I personally view with 
disfavour, which has lately been developed by our foreign 
brethren in a remarkable manner. I refer to the mania, as 
it seems to me, for building huts in all sorts of positions on 
the mountains. Some huts—that on the Grands Mulets, for 
instance—are, if not necessary, at all events highly desirable 
from the distance of the nearest chalets ; the most consistent 
praiser of bygone times would hardly prefer the wet cave 
by the side of the Aletsch Gletscher, in which Mr. C. E. 
Mathews and I spent a night over thirty-two years ago, to 
the comfortable Concordia hut. But what is to be said in 
favour of the huts, completed or in process of construction, 
on or near the tops of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa? I am 
not expert enough to pronounce judgment on the value of 
the scientific work which may be executed in these huts, 
though I have my own opinion on that point; but looked at 
from the mountaineering point of view, they would appear to 
constitute a danger, not a safeguard. There can hardly bea 
doubt that, but for the Vallot cabane, the valuable life of 
Mr. Nettleship would not have been sacrificed on Mont 
Blanc; while there is something more than a possibility that 
the death of Count Villanova and his companions may be 
ascribed to the same cause. 

Well, gentlemen, I think that I have now trespassed 
sufficiently on your time, and [ will bring my sermon to a 
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close. This is my last appearance as your president at a 
meeting of the club, and I feel that I ought, like the merry 
monarch, to apologise for being such an unconscionable time 
in dying. The factis that I am sorry to go. Those who 
know me best are aware that it was with genuine reluctance 
that I accepted the honour which you were good enough to 
confer upon me three years ago. My nolo episcopari did not 
mean, as Mr. Mathews once translated it, Barkis 1s willin’. 
And now, gentlemen, that my term has expired, I am just as 
sorry, I confess, to lay down my office. That I should look 
back upon the last three years with unqualified pleasure is 
due entirely to your kindness, for which I return you my 
most sincere thanks. 


AN ASCENT OF THE WESTERN AIGUILLE DU DRw. 
By J. WALKER HARTLEY. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, April 1, 1884.) 


ISITORS to the Zoo will probably have noticed how the 
inmates of the monkey-house divide themselves into 
two sets. While the stouter and more sedate remain com- 
fortably on the floor, intent on stray nuts and biscuits, and 
disdainful of the frivolities of the more agile, the latter prefer 
to scramble to the highest spars and branches they can find. 
A parallel may not inaptly be drawn between the monkey- 
house and this Club. Some of our members are content to 
revel in the Capua of subalpine hotels, and if they visit the 
mountains at all, go no further than to stroll up some slight 
acclivity in company with an umbrella, and a guide whose 
day is past. They look with wonder on the unquenched 
ardour of their younger friends, who still believe that the 
raison d’étre of the Club is to encourage climbing, and who 
are never so happy as when they have conquered, if not a 
new peak, then an old peak by a new route. With the latter 
my sympathies will always be; and though I am conscious 
that my wind grows short and my knees stiff, yet I hope the 
day is far distant when I shall cease to enjoy a good rock 
climb, if not in person, at least in the account of some more 
agile mountaineer. 

I do not mean to imply that all new climbs are necessarily 
admirable; far from it. There are many already accom- 
plished that nothing would induce me to repeat, and of 
which, had I been one of the original party, I would be 
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thoroughly ashamed. For the distinction between the 
mountaineer and the climber is clearly defined ; and though, 
as we grow older, our gymnastic powers decline, yet, year 
after year, we acquire more of that craft which makes the 
true mountaineer—the knowledge of what 1s dangerous. 

One of the chief charms of the Aiguille du Dru lies in 
the very slight amount of danger which besets the climber. 
Though I have been on the mountain some four or five times, 
on one occasion alone have I seen a falling stone, and other 
danger there is none. Ever since I had the good fortune 
to accompany Dent in his ascent of the eastern summit of 
the Dru, I have felt a great desire to climb its western peer: 
The years passed on, and the longing 


To sit upon an Alp as on a throne 


grew stronger, but I was unable to set foot upon the moun- 
tain, though many weeks were passed at the luxurious hotel 
on the Montanvert, while the weather forbade any thought 
of an attempt. As day after day I gazed on the two peaks, 
the one of which I had already climbed, and the other it 
seemed I never should ascend, I was reminded of an old tale, 
how a.farmer, prevented by the weather from reaping his 
last piece of wheat, answered a friend, who told him that he 
ought to be thankful for having got in the rest, by saying, 
‘ Ay, the rest, 2t’s all safe enough; but that piece, it’s in the 
bands of the Lord still! ? 

The season of 1883 was called a good one. It is true that 
in August we had three weeks of unbroken fine weather, but the 
early part of the year was as bad as could be wished ; so much 
so that, although I had for some weeks the call of two first-rate 
guides, we were able to make no ascent of importance but 
that of the Aiguille du Géant. I may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for saying a few words about this peak. Although it is now 
festooned with ropes from the upper point to the lower, and 
thence to the foot (most of which are unnecessary), it must 
always rank as one of the most severe rock climbs in the 
Alps, and certainly the most precipitous. Upon first getting 
on the mountain you ascend while traversing in a northerly 
direction, and are struck by the easy nature of the climbing. 
This continues for perhaps 50 feet beyond the point reached 
by Burgener, and marked by his cairn. The work changes 
as you arrive at the foot of the Grande Plaque, a smooth 
slab some 18 feet high, which can only be ascended by the 
aid of a rope; or, considering the extreme scantness of foot- 
hold at its base, by the perilous feat of three persons stand- 
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Ing on one another’s shoulders. The latter was the method 
employed by the Maquignaz. Having surmounted this, you 
begin to double back till you arrive almost above the point 
where the mountain was first struck, and hence you follow 
the north-western aréte, which, though difficult at first, eases 
off toa more gentle slope just before arriving at the first 
peak. Once there, your troubles are over; it is impossible 
to mistake the easy descent into the notch; and although 
we found the connecting ridge crested with ice, it presents 
no difficulty, and a few steps land you on the higher tooth. 
Our view was somewhat peculiar, and bore a strong resem- 
blance to that seen from the Monument in a London fog. 

On July 13 we reached the Montanvert, and spent some 
weeks of broken weather in studying the habits of the various 
nationalities who swarm in all weathers to cross the terrible 
Mer de Glace. One specimen I shall not readily forget. Clad 
in the perfection of London costumes, and accompanied, in 
addition to a guide, by a boy to carry his overcoat and opera- 
glass, he descended to the glacier, but whether the ice 
looked too difficult, or he was afraid of wetting his feet, I 
know not—anyhow he funked it. After a bottle of Chamonix 
port he was so far recovered as to tell us that the whole 
thing was a ‘ take-in,’ and finally producing a cigar, he asked 
for the ‘ fumier,’ and was duly shown to it. 

The time passed quickly to our small and pleasant party. 
Much of it was spent in scrambles round the hotel; and I 
do not know any other place from which, in so short a time, 
you can get utterly pounded: on difficult rocks. The séracs 
on the glacier, too, always afford sufficient amusement for 
an afternoon. Towards the beginning of August the weather 
showed signs of arranging itself, and then came the question 
of guides. This was solved in the most generous manner by 
Cunningham, who, with a kindness I shall not soon forget, 
insisted on placing Emile Rey at my disposal until such time 
as the Dru was done. It was a job after Emile’s heart. 
The charming Chamoniard, with the courtesy he is famous 
for employing towards foreign guides, had called him 
‘blagueur,’ and had told him that he could not follow where 
Charlet had led. Emile determined to have the laugh of 
Chamonix. To be doubly sure, he caused six enormous iron 
stanchions to be made in case the ascent proved harder than 
we expected. I may here say we left five of them on the 
top and one at the camp, having found no need of them 
whatever. We telegraphed to Courmayeur for Joseph Rey, 
of Col des Grandes Jorasses fame, and our party was com- 
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plete. August 5th was a glorious day, and having packed 
our provisions, we were ready for an attempt on the 6th. 

Starting at 2.30 a.m. in cloudless weather, we formed an 
imposing party of five, for we were encumbered with two 
porters to carry the sleeping-bags and a supply of wood. 
Since these worthies were usually employed at the edge of 
the Mer de Glace in capturing the facile franc—the one by 
firing cannons, and the other by posing himself with a pick- 
axe at the foot of an ancient flight of ice-steps—our progress 
was slow, and we did not reach the Glacier de Charpoua 
till 5. Winding round the great ice-cliff between the upper 
and lower branch of the glacier, we struck the mountain 
where an almost horizontal streak of snow runs some way 
into the rocks from just below the large schrund of the 
Charpoua. Keeping almost at a level, wesoon got into the 
basin at the foot of the great couloir running up between 
the two peaks. It would, I think, be easy to ascend by this 
couloir to the aréte, and would doubtless save some time, 
but we were afraid of stones, so crossed it into the next 
gully to the west. We climbed slowly up easy rocks and 
snow patches to the aréte at the western foot of the sharp 
tooth of rock, well seen in Mr. Donkin’s photograph taken 
from the Aiguille du Moine. Crossing the ridge in order to 
round the tooth on its northern side, we struck a gully 
running down to the Glacier du Dru perhaps 20 feet below 
the aréte. A scramble brought us back to the ridge at 8.30, 
but the porters, who had for some time been demanding aid of 
the whole Roman calendar (and, I remember, apostrophised 
some unknown saint as ‘Saint Cochon ’), refused to follow, 
and we were forced to haul up their packs and let them 
return. Descending a few feet on the southern side we 
found a small ledge, off which we set to clearing the snow 
and preparing it for the night. This turned out a lengthy 
performance, and by the time we had finished and had 
had some food it was 11 o’clock. The guides were un- 
willing to try the ascent so late in the day, and it was not 
until after a deal of persuasion that they were prevailed 
upon at least to find out the way for the morrow, but in 
my own mind I determined we would not stop until com- 
pelled. 

Keeping a short distance below and on the southern side 
of the ridge, we found the rocks fairly easy until reaching 
the tower, well seen from our camp just above the point 
where the aréte loses itself in the peak. Here we found a 
bottle and the remains of a woollen flag, presumably left by 
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Charlet on his first attempt.* The view of the peak, as seen 
from this point, is most impressive : downwards, the tremen- 
dous and slightly convex cliff, so well known from the Mer 
de Glace, the like of which, for sheerness and absence of 
break, I have never seen; and upwards, terrace after terrace 
of forbidding rocks, through which we knew the way must 
lie. Now the climb began in earnest. A horizontal and 
contracted ledge—in the middle of which an enormous icicle 
had to be swarmed round—brought us to a narrow cleft 
leading up to the first terrace, and, that I may not be 
wearisome, the climbing of this may be taken as an example 
of all that followed. First, Emile got on my shoulders, 
being pinned by Joseph against the rock with his axe, that he 
should not fall outwards. He then wedged the head of his 
axe into a cranny as high as he could stretch, and, by some 
means known only to a first-rate guide, got his feet on it. 
With a scramble he reached the top of the gully, and then 
I, getting on Joseph’s back, and, needless to say, greatly 
aided by therope, struggled up beside him. A few easy 
steps along this terrace brought us to the foot of a chimney 
running up to the next, and the performance above alluded 
to had to be repeated. And so on. Gradually we worked 
our way upwards, finding some chimneys longer and some 


* My reasons for thinking that this is the point at which Charlet 
turned on his first attempt to climb the peak (in addition to finding 
his bottle and flag) are as follows :—In 1877, when alone, he took 13 
hours from Chamouni to reach his farthest point, without allowing for 
halts (Annuaire, C.A.F. 1877, p. 136). In 1879, when he was success- 
ful, he occupied—without allowing for halts—at least as much time 
(? 184 hours) in attaining his camp on the aréte (Annuaire, C.A.F. 
1879, p. 120). His former point would, therefore, be only slightly 
farther. This is borne out by his own account, that from his camp he 
reached his former point in 2 hours, but that it took him 6? thence to 
the summit. In the account of his first attempt he says he was brought 
up by a wall of rock. This is exactly what he would see before him 
if he stopped where we found the bottle, which is just at the foot of 
the wall up which it is necessary to climb to reach the first terrace. 
That Charlet alone did not get up this first wall I am convinced, be- 
cause I do not believe that any man could climb it single-handed, and 
also because, when assisted by two other guides, he found it necessary 
to insert two stanchions before he could ascend it. It is absurd to 
suppose he reached the point marked by the asterisk in the engraving 
on p. 138 of the Annuaire, 1877. If he got there, he had done with 
difficulty. He would then be on the small ice-slope leading to the 
ridge, and thence could not have taken half an hour, much less 63, to 
gain the summit. 
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more difficult than others, but all, in time, yielded to Emile’s 
perseverance. At first we were forced slightly to the left by 
reason of the chimneys lying towards that end of the 
terraces, but gradually we worked our way back. We passed, 
en route, many of Charlet’s iron spikes, and a fragment or 
two of his rope, none of which, I may say, did we find it 
necessary to use. Finally, we found ourselves at a point 
close to and directly below the summit;.a very steep ice- 
covered gully led up towards the peak, but after several 
attempts Emile could not manage it, though we helped him 
all we could with shoulders and axe-head. To be beaten so 
near the goal was not to be thought of, and at last we found 
a way by crossing in a gallery towards the eastern peak, 
and getting on to a small ice-slope. While in this gallery a 
snow avalanche fell over us, but we were perfectly protected, 
only a flake or two reaching us. The work was now done, 
and in another minute we were—I was going to say on the 
top, but this peak has none. Instead, there is a narrow and 
almost level ridge, freely ornamented on every excrescence 
with red paint, and having at its western end a small cairn. 
It was now 4.30, and we had taken 5} hours from the camp 
and 4? from Charlet’s bottle. As we had only stopped once 
to take a draught of wine, and as the actual height climbed 
must be small, the time occupied may be taken as a fair test 
of the difficulty. 

Above us towered the eastern peak, its precipitous wall 
completely barring all ascent from the little col between us. 
Anotherroute might perhaps be successful by crossing the great 
couloir lower down. I think Dent has under-estimated the 
difference in height between thetwo peaks at80 feet. We were 
all glad of a rest, though we had buta short one. Alight mist 
was already flying about the peak, and the hour warned us 
that, if we would use our sleeping-bags, we must be moving. 
Accordingly, after a glass of wine apiece, and leaving five 
iron nails in the cairn, together with a card bearing our 
names, and having hoisted a counterpart of the tenpenny staff 
and the infant’s petticoat planted five years before on the 
higher peak, we began at five o’clock to descend. On firm 
rocks the descent is easier than the ascent, and by reason of 
knowing the way and of going as fast as possible we managed 
to get to Charlet’s bottle just as a thick fog and darkness 
‘cameon: And here I cannot refrain from alluding to Emile’s 
descent of the piece, the ascent of which I have before men- 
tioned. Not that it is more difficult than the rest of the 
upper part of the peak, but because the light was not sufficient 
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to show him, as he came down last, the small handholds in 
the cleft. He therefore kept along the terrace above us, and 
to my amazement chose to swarm down the enormous icicle 
I have mentioned. It was the most surprising ‘ tour de force’ 
I have ever seen, and we fairly held our breath till he rejoined 
us, for the smallest mistake on his part and we should soon 
have been on the Glacier du Dru. From this point to the 
camp my recollection is vague, for we went by touch and not 
by sight, darkness having come on so quickly that it was 
difficult to tell rock from snow until upon it. Luckily the 
rocks here are not difficult, and at nine o’clock we were again 
at the camp, but it was not till ten that we had got some 
Liebig cooked, and very acceptable it was, as we had not 
eaten for eleven hours. 

We were quickly in our sleeping-bags, but the ledge was 
so narrow that when sitting upright our feet hung over the 
outside. Still Emile snored composedly, and by his oft- 
repeated assertion that ‘il est bien mis dans le trou,’ was 
evidently re-climbing the peak in his dreams. At four next 
morning we were up, and after cooking and arranging packs 
started at 5.15. The weather was wretched, and I was 
glad that we had done our work when we had the chance. 
We were all heavily laden, the snow was soft, and our pro- 
gress slow in consequence. At 7.30 we reached the foot of 
the peak, and waited there till 8.10, while Emile went to 
recover my axe, which had fallen a great distance, and had 
finally stopped in some difficult rocks just above the glacier. 
The snow on the Charpoua was abominable, and it hailed 
and rained merrily. At 10.45 we reached the Montanvert, 
having expended near ‘ Les Ponts’ much time and string in 
a vain attempt to render decent Joseph’s nether garments, 
which hung in ribbons about his legs. 

This paper has, I fear, passed all reasonable limits, but 
perhaps you will forgive me for a moment while I mention 
the only ascent prior to ours. I will say nothing of the im- 
possibilities claimed to have been performed by Charlet alone 
in 776, but he deserves the greatest credit for his ascent 
in’79. He led his party to victory with ability and descended 
last, after lowering his unnerved and weeping companions 
down all the bad places. No doubt he employed numerous 
iron stanchions, and left two fixed ropes, besides gliding 
down all difficulties by doubling another round projecting 
rocks. Still he climbed a peak many times assailed by 
first-rate guides, all of whom failed when still very far from 
‘ the summit. 
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Of the merits of my own guides I cannot speak too highly. 
Joseph’s face wore a grin of happiness in the most difficult 
places; indeed, so content was he, that it was not till next 
morning he remembered that he had forgotten to smoke all 
the preceding day. But it is to Emile that the whole credit 
belongs. His leading was faultless. He worked out the 
route among perplexing rocks without a mistake, and dis- 
played the combined qualities of limpet and caterpillar to 
an extent I had never before seen applied to rock climbing. 
He has now been present in every ascent of the two peaks, 
except that made by Dent and myself, and his opinion will 
probably be accepted that the lower is much more difficult of 
aecess than the higher. The latter is fast going down the 
usual scale of mountains, each party finding it less difficult 
than the last. It has already become ‘a short day from the 
Montanvert,’ and doubtless next season will be found ‘an 
easy day for a lady.’ That the western summit will not 
quickly follow suit it would be rash to prophesy, still the 
work is so infinitely harder than that on the eastern, that 
some time will probably elapse before it does so—unless, 
indeed, some one festoons it with ropes. The race of moun- 
taineers may greatly improve as time goes on, and laugh our 
puny efforts to scorn; yet I believe the ascent of the upper 
portion of the Western Aiguille du Dru will always rank 
high amongst the most difficult rock climbs in the Alps. 


Bye-PATHS IN THE PYRENEES. 
By CHARLES PACKE. 


WITZERLAND is now so overrun with tourists that in 
whatever direction the start is made for a ramble from 

one of the mountain inns, it is scarcely possible to avoid the 
regular beaten paths; and the ground has been so trodden 
and explored in all directions that the flowers, with the 
exception of a few of the very commonest, are exterminated 
within a radius of several hours’ walk. In the Pyrenees, 
on the other hand, when once at an upland station you are 
immediately struck by the freshness of the surrounding 
ground. Except possibly in a single direction leading to 
some well-known point, there is no trace of the ravaging 
hand or foot of the tourist; and, notwithstanding the 
impulse to Pyrenean exploration which the French Alpine 
Club have lately given, within six or eight hours one may 
reach a region practically unvisited by the foot of man. : 
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A time must come, even to those who retain the keenest 
love for the mountains, when the Giants of Switzerland are 
beyond our power, but to show that there are still fields of 
travel which can minister to the Jove of exploration and 
beautiful scenery which, once innate, can never become 
extinct, I venture to recount a five weeks’ tour of a sexa- 
genarian in the Pyrenees last summer. 

It is with description as in painting. The words written 
as an after-thought can never have the same vivacity as if 
they were taken down on the spot, but in the more arduous 
and consequently the most interesting part of the walk, 
time scarcely suffices for the roughest note, so that it is 
hopeless to reproduce the inspiriting vigour of those scenes 
in a dull narrative written under a winter sky. 

Still I hope that the following sketch may in some faint 
measure convey to the reader the attractions of the reality, 
and that the heights given in metres and feet may make the 
route clearer without being too suggestive of a guide-book. 

My first visit to the Pyrenees was in 1853, and since then 
I have at least every alternate year passed six weeks or two 
months of the summer among them, varying the tour 
sometimes in the interval year by a visit to the Alps. 

It is needless for me to expatiate upon the enjoyment to 
be derived from a summer outing among any of tne moun- 
tains, but, laving some experience of both, I own to a 
preference for the Pyrenees; and it is strange to me that, 
while such swarms of my countrymen flock every year to 
the crowded hotels of Switzerland and Tyrol, so few can be 
induced to make a trial of a mountain chain, which is com- 
paratively unvisited by English, and may be reached with no 
greater trouble or fatigue. The tourists who resort to the 
mountains in the summer may be divided into three classes— 
those who go out with the object of climbing a certain 
number of new and difficult peaks, and thereby obtaining 
a degree of Alpine renown; those to whom the climbing of 
a high mountain is in itself a pleasure, as an invigorating 
exercise of their muscular force; and those for whom the 
mountains possess a charm, not only in themselves, but in 
the surrounding scenery, and the varying aspects of trees 
aud rocks, flowers and snow, that are only to be enjoyed in, 
the leisurely climb. 

In the Pyrenees, no doubt, there are some peaks and even, 
glaciers worthy the attention of the most energetic climber ; 
but it is to the last class that I especially recommend the 
Pyrenees for their summer outing. 
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' An easy railway journey of 44 hours brings the traveller 
from Toulouse to Ax, the Luchon of the Eastern Pyrenees. 
Here there is an excellent hotel, Hétel Sicre, and the 
same sulphur baths as at Luchon, steaming hot from the 
junction of the limestone and granite rocks, of which this 
place forms the axis. The surrounding mountains also, if 
somewhat less imposing than those of the central part of 
the chain, from the absence of glacier, are certainly not less 
wild and even more interesting, especially from a botanical 
point of view. 

I was astonished to find that Ax is now partially lighted 
by the electric light. They have as yet no arc lights, but 
180 incandescent lamps are distributed among the principal 
houses, the Hotel Sicre being one. The occupier pays 
30 francs per annum for each lamp in his house, giving 
a total of 216l. a year for interest on the cost of the dynamo 
and the expenses of distribution. The dynamo is worked 
by a turbine placed in the stream of the Ariége, close to the 
house. It is kept going till midnight during the hours of 
darkness, winter and summer, the hours of lighting the 
lamp being unrestricted, but the power is turned off at 
12 p.m. I was told that as yet it hardly pays, but in the 
ensuing year the light is to be used generally throughout 
the town. The company, who have obtained a concession— 
that is, a monopoly of the water power—are already pre- 
paring extra turbines and dynamos, which they anticipate 
will prove a lucrative affair, as indeed it ought to be, seeing 
that the power is obtained for nothing. 

It would be monotonous to recount all our excursions, but 
in giving one from the Eastern and one from the Central 
Pyrenees, I shall leave it to the reader to form his own 
opinion of their respective merits. 

Starting at 6 a.m. with my companion in a small rattle- 
trap vehicle called a diligence, but which was a poor 
representative of its giant predecessor in pre-railway times, 
we reached Hospitalet, the douane station on the French 
frontier before entering Cerdagne on the one side, and 
Andorre on the other. 

I ought to have stated that my companion, H.S., was 
of less than half my age, and therefore of double my 
strength, but he kindly accommodated his pace to that of 
a veteran. The other occupant of the diligence was an 
engineer, who gave me further details about the electric 
lighting, but who seemed still more interested in some 
artificial breeding-places for trout which he was construct- 
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ing on the banks of the Ariége. On the plans, the basins 
for keeping separate the fish of different ages, and supplying 
them with food as well as with water, looked feasible 
enough, but I suspect the turbulent river will not always 
respect ‘the artificial dam. A more certain supply of trout 
might be looked for from the upland lakes, nearly all of 
which, except the very highest, are well stocked, if some 
limit were put upon the netting—at present unrestricted. 

After breakfasting at the rough inn of Hospitalet, owing to 
the steep ascent we were able to continue on foot and 
reach the summit of the Col de Puymorens, 1,931 metres 
(6,335 feet), before the diligence. There a transfer of both 
passengers and luggage was effected to the diligence which 
we met coming from the opposite direction, a practice which 
showed that punctuality must be observed, notwithstanding ~ 
the slowness of the pace. Porté is the first village reached, 

where we again stopped, and then, continuing down the 
valley of Carol, at 3.15 p.m. we arrived at Bourg-Madame, 
still within the French frontier, but only a mile from the 
thoroughly Spanish town of Puycerda. Here we took 
a carriage to Saillagousse, which we had chosen to make 
our quarters for a couple of nights, on account of its con- 
tiguity to the Vallée d’Hyne, celebrated for the richness of 
its flora beyond every other in the Pyrenees. 

The next day, mounting the Créte of Cambredaze on the 
east side of the Vallée d’Eyne, after a delightful but not 
difficult scramble along the arétée over rock and snow, we 
reached the highest point, the Tour d’EKyne, 2,832 metres 
(9,292 feet), and thence descending into the head of the 
valley, we worked our way back to Saillagousse by the lower 
level. To give a list of the plants we met on the upper 
rocks and in the lower valleys—i.e. at an elevation of 
2,800 to 3,000 metres—would be almost to give a list of the 
Pyrenean flora, but among the rarities were the peculiar 
umbellifer Xatardia scabra, only existing in this spot in the 
known world ; the little red Alpine poppy (Papaver pyrenai- 
cum), the silver-leaved senecio (S. leucophyllum), and lower 
down the beautiful large purple primrose (Primula latifolia), 
and the yellow adonis (Adonis pyrenaica). 

It was near night as we approached Saillagousse, and our 
difficulty was in escaping the deep barrancos or chasms 
formed in the clay, which offer dangerous traps, eepecaly 
in the dark, on the east side of the village. 

The next morning an easy walk of three hours over the 
Col de la Perche, 1,622 metres (5,822 feet), brought us to 
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the fortified town of Mont-Louis—the highest in France, 
placed at an elevation of 1,600 metres (5,249 feet). The 
Col de la Perche, and indeed all the moist upland grassy 
plateaux of this district, from 1,600 to 2,100 metres, are 
strewed with a profusion of the lovely Gentiana pyrenaica. 
This beautiful plant, which here is as common as the 
ordinary spring gentian, is only to be found in one other 
spot, in the Carpathians. It is impossible to make it 
grow in England with whatever care the plants may be 
transported. 

There is an excellent inn at Mont-Louis, the Hétel 
Jambon, the only drawback to a stay here being that the 
gates of the town are closed, and there is no egress, from 
9 p.m. to sunrise; but the ordinary English tourist will not 
feel this an inconvenience. We had decided, for the sake 
of shortening the very long day’s walk we had planned for 
the morrow, to push on tothe hermitage of Font Romeu. Our 
route lay through the pine forest by a half-traced road, but 
there was no fear of our missing the way. This day, 
July 2, happened to be the féte of Notre Dame de Font 
Romeu, and hundreds of pilgrims, some in carts, some on 
foot, most of them now returning, thronged the whole 
distance. At length, after a delightful stroll of two hours; 
we reached the sacred spot. Backed by a natural amphi- 
theatre dotted by tufts of pines stood the chapel, built of 
rough-hewn stone, and from its wall issued the holy fountain 
in three runlets. Adjoining was a huge barrack-like edifice, 
erected for the accommodation of Pilgrims visiting the 
church. Round this a swarm of peasants were struggling 
for admission. Some who had performed their devotions 
were dispersed in groups under the trees, while others—and 
these were the most numerous—were crowding into the inn 
or visiting the tents and booths for refreshment of a less 
spiritual kind. The féte had evidently a twofold object, 
and it was hard to say whether the sacred or profane pre- 
dominated. About a quarter of a mile from the church 
a Calvary had been erected on the highest peak of rock, 
which is girded with fine pines. The Calvary is provided 
with all the prescribed stations, and is surmounted by a 
huge cross. It is worth the trouble of ascending to "the 
summit of the Calvary, about 1,900 metres (6,234 feet) aboye 
the sea, or 70 above the inn, for the sake of the Bonene 
view of the entire range of the Hastern Pyrenees. 

The little hump-backed master of the establishment was 
wonderfully up to his work as a caterer for the multitude; 
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and having obtained a sufficient supper with less difficulty 
than we anticipated, we were provided by him with sheets, 
not over dry, and shown to a little room where we might 
make our own beds. 

The next day we had a glorious mountain walk through 
the most varied scenery. Starting soon after 5 a.m. with 
a shepherd, whom we had engaged to act as porter for the 
first part of the way, an intricate path through the ups and 
downs of the pine forest, above the right bank of the Tét 
river, in a couple of hours brought us to the open pastures, | 
with the Pic Carlitte in full view. Then, passing the Lac 
Pradella, where the turf was spangled with the Pyrenean 
gentian just coming into flower, we made for the steep snow 
col which forms the depression in the ridge south of the 
Pic Carlitte. This, after a long halt for breakfast, we reached 
at 11.30 (height, 2,745 metres—9,000 feet). From there 
fifty minutes of easy rock-climbing took us to the top of the 
Pic Carlitte. This imposing but not difficult peak, the highest 
in the Eastern Pyrenees, rises abruptly from the east shore 
of the Lac Lanoux, and attains a height of 2,920 metres (9,580 
feet). I had already ascended this peak twice before, the 
last time being July 22, 1869, and on each occasion 1 found 
the little dwarf wallflower (Erysimum pumilum) the preva- 
lent and indeed the only plant on the actual summit. A 
little lower down on the rocks .were Anthyllis allionu, and 
the little Pyrenean poppy, but the last not yet in flower. 
Redescending to the col we took leave of our porter, and 
a glissade down a steep snow gulley and a little rough walk- 
ing brought us to the shore of the Lac Lanoux, the largest 
lake in the Pyrenees, 2,154 metres (7,067 feet) above the 
sea. We had visited this lake from another direction just a 
fortnight before, and its surface was then more than half 
covered with ice, but now this was all melted. At the 
southern end of the lake there used to be a fisherman’s 
cabane, but it is now in ruins; indeed, as there is no wood 
of any sort, not even rhododendron, it presents but an in- 
hospitable gite for sleeping, and those who come for the 
sake of catching the trout in the lake prefer to ascend from 
the village of Porté, distant only two hours. 

Skirting along the edge of the lake we came upon several 
rare plants, the little Tulipa celsiana, Androsace argentea, 
and Sazifraga pedatifida being among them. We then 
commenced to ascend the ridge which bounds the lake on 
the west side. It is not high and presents no difficulty, and 
_we thought to have well noted from the Pic Carlitte the 
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lowest part for which we ought to make. A mist, however, 
came on, and after a climb much harder and longer than we 
had anticipated we at length found ourselves on the: summit 
of the ridge, but at a considerably higher elevation than we 
ought to have reached, being on the shoulder of the Pic 
Pedroux. The barometer gave our height as 450 metres 
(1,476 feet) above the lake—i.e. 2,604 metres (8,543 feet) 
above the sea, whereas the height of the true col is only 
2,350 metres (7,710 feet). The descent on the west side did 
not look very inviting as far as we could see: rocks choked 
with snow, and very steep. But from previous experience 
I knew there was no impracticable precipice; indeed, on 
granite rocks there seldom is, and we commenced our 
descent, though we did not risk a glissade in the mist. 
Before long 1 got my foot wedged in the rocks beneath the 
snow, and was obliged to summon my companion to help me 
out, though he was nearly in the same predicament. At 
last, however, after a rough scramble, we got clear of the 
snow and reached the stream, and following that soon came 
upon the small lake of Bessines, which I well knew as the 
spot where in 1865 I had first made the acquaintance, in 
situ, of the Pyrenean gentian, having previously received 
a dried specimen from John Stuart Mill, a devoted lover of 
the Pyrenean flora. The range of this gentian is very 
limited. The Port de Siguier, 1° 40’ east of Greenwich, is 
the westernmost spot at which I have found it. 

From Lac Bessines there is a faintly marked track, which 
passes high above the left bank of the stream, amid the 
stunted firs (Pinus uncinata). Following this at our very best 
pace, we succeeded in reaching the main road, 14 kilometres 
ubove Ax, before darkness came on. An hour’s sharp 
walking brought us to the village of Merens, and there we 
were not sorry to obtain a small trap for the last 8 kilo- 
metres to Ax, which we reached at about 9.30, where a good 
supper ended a most enjoyable walk, which, though long, 
was over ground so varied as almost to take away the sense 
of fatigue. 

From Ax an easy railway journey of seven hours brought 
us to Luchon, whence charming excursions may be made in 
carriages, on horse, or on foot, for the most part pretty well 
known; so, omitting them, I will endeavour to describe one 
which I made as a finish from Gavarnie, in the central 
part of the chain. Gavarnie in the Pyrenees is the head- 
quarters of mountaineering, and is reached in a charming 
drive of four hours along an: excellent-road, which cona 
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tinually, but very gradually, ascends from Pierrefitte, the 
railway terminus. My companion had now left me, and, 
having already many times made the ascent of the higher 
peaks, I had no occasion to tax my strength with a climb up 
the Vignemale or Mont Perdu. 

At Gavarnie it is not difficult to select a course sufficiently 
wild among the mountains in any direction, and I took with 
me as guides, or rather companions, Victor Paget, better 
known as Chapelle of Héas, and Salles of Gavarnie. On 
July 17, starting at 8 a.m. from the Hétel Belou, in three 
hours we reached the Bréche d’Allanz (height, 2,430 metres— 
7,973 feet), the col in the lateral spur which culminates in 
the Piméné. The path has now been so well arranged and 
engineered that a horse may be taken thus far by those who 
wish to save their legs. Beyond this a rough scramble of 
two hours over rock and snow, almost keeping the same 
level, brought us to the Tuc Royo, a conspicuous tooth of 
rock at the foot of the steep snow cheminée which leads up 
to the gap in the main chain. Here we breakfasted, and 
then, fifty minutes up the slope, in which steps have to be © 
cut here and there, though it is not a glacier, landed us on 
the top (height, 2,675 metres—8,776 feet), where the refuge 
constructed by the French Alpine Club had just been 
finished. The view that here opens upon you is as sudden 
as magnificent. Full in front and close at hand is Mont 
Perdu, with its glacier streaming into the little lake which 
alone separates you from the mountain, and which is never 
free from icebergs. The scene can only be compared to that 
of the Lac du Portillon, near Luchon, both far superior to 
the Marjelen-See of Switzerland. I must compliment the 
French Alpine Club on this structure. Its shape is that of a 
boat keel upwards, and it is so strongly built of stone and 
lime cemented with pitch, that it is thoroughly proof against 
wind and weather. We were the first to sleep in it, which 
an easy conscience enabled me to do very well, on a bed of 
bare plank. Some boards left by the workmen furnished a fire 
for making our soup and tea, but future travellers will have 
to carry up their own fuel, and this is the only drawback. 
I know no point from which such a grand near mountain 
view may be obtained with so little exertion. A French 
lady and her two guides who had come up with us were the 
other occupants. 

Next morning, starting at 6 a.M., we descended to the 
lake, 115 metres below the col, our object being to cross the 
Col de Niscle, a depression in the high chain running east 
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from the Mont Perdu. We wished, if possible, to effect 
this without having to descend into the Pinéde Valley, and 
I and Chapelle sat down on a rock at the east end of the 
lake, while the other guide went to explore the rocks and see 
if it was practicable without risk to traverse them, keeping 
the same level. 

From this spot there is a lovely view down the valley of 
Pinéde, with the Cinca river sparkling in the bottom, and 
bounded on the south by the lofty and singularly accidented 
chain of greensand rocks, with their varied tints of warm 
sienna and cool silver grey. As we sat still admiring the 
view and enjoying the rest—the prelude to a stiff climb— 
three izards came up the rocks from below, and, gambolling 
over the snow towards us, seemed quite unconscious of our 
presence, though we were fully exposed to their view. We 
sat perfectly still, and I held my dog, who also seemed struck 
dumb with astonishment at the unwonted boldness of the 
izards, for she did not utter a single bark or whine. On they 
came, nearer and nearer, till within ten yards of us. They 
were three young males, and wholly intent upon a mimic 
fight, in which they seemed engaged in sport, and we could 
hear the sharp rattling of their horns as they intertwined 
them. They had no eyes for anything except each other, 
and the wind was favourable, so that we were not betrayed 
by smell. Holding our breath we watched them for several 
minutes. At last they became aware of us—sensit medios 
delapsus iv hostes—but fear seemed to hold them motionless 
for a few seconds. Then came a wild rush towards the 
rocks where most precipitous, and we saw them no more. 
My dog found her tongue and broke away in chase, but soon 
gave it up as the ground was too difficult. Though izards 
may be seen constantly amid the higher mountains of the 
Pyrenees, such a chance of a shot does not often occur. My 
companion bitterly regretted he had not his gun, but I can 
honestly say that even for the moment I felt no desire to 
take the life of those innocent creatures, and then aud ever 
since have been thankful that I had not with me my gun or 
even pistol, which I suppose I must have fired at the risk of 
being held up to execration as a fainéant. 

Our guide now shortly returned and pronounced the rocks 
too bad for us—at any rate, for me—and we were obliged 
to descend by the only practicable route on the north side of 
the cascade, which falls from the lake some 400 metres 
(1,300 feet) into the valley forming the head-waters of the 
Cinca. There is no difficulty in the descent, though steep, 
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and a snow bridge at the bottom made the passage of the . 
river easy. From here to the Col de Niscle is an ascent of 
over 800 metres (2,625 feet). The available passages round 
the buttresses of rock are not very easy to find, and it was 
3 P.M. when we reached the top (2,530 metres). Descending 
by a series of terraces of yellow calcareous rock, at 6 P.M. 
we reached a grassy mamelon at the base, where a most 
copious stream bursting from the rock goes by the name of 
the Houn Blanca. Here, half-hidden by stunted box-trees, 
is a shepherd’s cabane, in which we passed the night. Two 
young Spanish shepherds were the ordinary occupants, but 
one only (quite a lad) was at home, the other having gone 
for a supply of bread—their only provision, beyond sheep’s 
milk. They had charge of 900 sheep, and received 160 
francs a-piece for their service during the three summer 
months, which alone are available for pasture. The cabane, 
roofed by a fallen mass of rock, was unusually clean for 
Spain, but the ground around was too liberally manured by 
the sheep, who seemed to revel in the crop of a coarse um- 
bellifer (Heracleum pyrenaicum), neglecting the finer grass 
of fescue and cockscomb, which also grew in profusion. 
Starting at five the next morning we at once plunged into 
the deep gorge of the Rio Vellos, which may well compare 
with an American cafion. Forcing its way through this rift 
in the mountains for twenty kilometres, the river at last 
issues near the village of Escalona. For two-thirds of the 
way the pedestrian may, with difficulty, descend, keeping’ the 
bottom of the gorge, but this for the last five kilometres is 
absolutely impracticable; the only way is to emerge and 
continue over the mountain top. For the first two hours 
our way lay through a virgin forest of box, yew, beech, and 
silver fir, many of them dead through age and prostrate 
upon the ground. In places the walls of rock so overhang 
the stream as all but to bar the passage; in others they 
recede in terraces, rising one above the other, and support- 
ing on their ledges impossible fir-trees. Here and there for 
a few yards there is a more open turfy glade, but it is not 
grass but strawberry beds that carpet the soil, producing 
fruit of a size and flavour only to be attained under a 
Spanish sun. We wasted an hour in a vain endeavour to 
light upon a bed where I had feasted three years before, but 
the broken ground and tangled trees prevented our hitting 
upon the right level, though that the bed still exists in un- 
impaired productiveness I heard from the guide, Henri 
Passet, who found the spot a fortnight later. After three 
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hours’ scrambling, sometimes having to mount far above the 
stream and sometimes descending to its channel, we reached 
the lateral gorge of the Barranco de Pardina, 1,430 metres 
(4,692 feet), which comes down from the west. Ascending 
this first through a tangled mass of box and raspberries, then 
through a wood of beech and fir, and further on over bare 
limestone rock, we emerged on an upland grassy plateau, 
which seemed fertile in many rare mountain plants. The 
edelweiss was fine and abundant; indeed, in the Central 
Pyrenees I think it may be more easily found than in 
Switzerland, possibly because it is not extirpated. On these 
upland pastures (2,272 metres) there also grows the white 
flowered daffodil, Narcissus moschatus of Barr. They were 
past flowering, but with our pioche we dug up a few of the 
bulbs, which were smaller and quite distinct from the common 
Narcissus pseudonarcissus, which grew at a lower level. 
While thus occupied my guides disputed as to whether a 
slight prominence on a neighbouring hill wasa stone man or 
a living one. In so wild and desolate a region the latter 
alternative seemed most improbable, and my guides had a 
bet on it. The question was, however, soon solved, as it 
began to come towards us at a rapidrate. The man angrily 
complained of our having dug up the daffodils, and even 
went so far as to say that he should make us descend with 
him to Fanlo, the nearest village. This, however, was a 
farce, as we were three to one, and, though he had a gun, 
he would not dare to use it. He was reconciled when he 
found we had not taken above a dozen roots; but it turned 
out that he was a Spanish guard, employed by the inhabi- 
tants of the valley to watch these upland pastures and see 
that they were not ravaged. We had noticed that the grass 
was torn up for acres and acres, and [ learnt from my guide 
that Mr. Barr, the nurseryman, had been here with men armed 
with pioches in search for daffodils, of which they had dug 


‘up the bulbs and carried them off by thousands, destroying 


the herbage and leaving the surface comme les cochons avatent 
passés dessus, as my guide described it. This daffodil, which 
is described as a rarity, is not at all so unfrequent as it is 
supposed to be.* Ihave also seen it on some of the Auvergne 


mountains; but if it is a rarity, more is the shame to exter- 


minate it wholesale, as the above dealer has been in the 
habit of doing for some years, either going himself or 


* This daffodil is mentioned by Mr. E. Buxton, in ‘Short Stalks,’ 


as found by him in the Vallée d’ Arras, 
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sending men to collect the bulbs and paying so much per 
thousand. The tendency of the daffodil to vary in different 
soils, climates, and elevations above the-sea is well known. 
The varieties pass insensibly into each other, and I do not 
think the wild species are nearly as numerous as they are 
represented to be by nurserymen. 

At 4 P.M. we reached the Col de Gaulis (2,348 metres— 
7,704 feet)—and a descent by some steep and rather intricate 
rocks brought us into the head of the Vallée d’Arras, which 
radiates from the Mont Perdu in a similar manner to that 
of the Rio Vellos, which we had just left. Here we had to 
take off our boots and ford the ice-cold stream to reach the 
right bank, which offers the only practicable route, and in 
an hour more, mounting above the stream, which falls 
over a succession of terraces in cascades, alternating with 
the deep blue pools at their base, we arrived at the shelter 
known as the Cueva, formed by a ledge on the side of the 
cliff and overhung by the upper rocks. The accommodation 
here had not improved since I last visited it. It is at some 
distance above the stream, the floor was very dirty, and wood 
for a fire was not easily procured without an axe. With our 
knives we cut some box twigs and made a tolerable bed, 
but not having wood sufficient to keep a fire throughout the 
night, being almost @ la belle étoile and at a heicht of 1,654 
metres (5,525 feet), we were too much exposed to cold. By 
this cave there is the only exit to the lower valley. As we 
were finishing supper, when it was nearly dark, two mules, 
making for the open pasture beyond, came past us. They 
were quite unattended, and, being startled by us on the very 
narrow path, they all but went over the cliff, just missing by 
a hair’s breadth. 

Starting the next morning at 5 a.M., our road lay for the 
first hour through the thick beech-wood forest, and then 
descending some 800 metres alongside of a magnificent 
waterfall, we reached the lower part of the valley, where the 
scenery at once changes. On the south side (the left bank 
of the stream), the precipitous wall of rock, which is con- 
tinuous for five or six miles, would be monotonous but for 
the fir trees which dot the lower ledges; while on the north 
side the mountains, which are the back of the Cirque of 
Gavarnie, present such a grand variety of battlement, tower, 
and bastion of warm red colour as would make the delight 
of the photographer, and still more of the artist who could 
reproduce the sunlit tints. Alongside of the stream the 

willows mix their pale green with the darker tints of the 
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box, and then come the dense forests, which used to be 
almost impenetrabie, but of late years they have been 
devastated by wasteful and, I am afraid, wilful fires. The 
beech and then the fir succeed each other in zones, and 
rising yet higher by 1,000 metres are the ruddy walls of 
rock, with their snow-capped summits. In two places the 
valley recedes into a sort of cirque, that of the Cotatoir and 
Salaroux. From the last it is possible to mount upwards, 
but by a mauvars pas. From the first there is no exit, and 
my guide, Henry Passet, tells me this was proved by the 
conduct of a bouquetin, who, being hard pressed by the 
hunters, made the tour of this gorge, seeking an escape 
upwards, but, finding this hopeless, made a dash on the 
hunters, knowing that he went to his death, and was killed 
by the first shot. At the lower end of the valley there is 
a grange with some rough beds, an accommodation for the 
tourist or sportsman who does not care to bivouac in the 
open. The key may be obtained and also provision by 
sending to the little Spanish town of Torla, which is two 
hours’ distant. From the grange the track descends over 
limestone rocks overgrown with box to the Pont de Navarro, 
which we reached at9.15..m. A little before reaching the bridge 
the rocks present a very singular appearance, being cut into an 
exact model of a mountain chain, with the ridges and lateral 
valleys sharply defined, as though graven by a chisel, and 
not worn by water. At the Pont de Navarro the Vallée 
d’Arras terminates, but the beauties of the road by no 
means come to an end. Mounting along the left bank of 
the river Ara, in an hour the road crosses the stream below 
two waterfalls, that of St. Héléne and |’Hchelle, which are 
fine when sufficiently fed by the melting snow from above, 
as they were on the present occasion. The rocks about here 
were remarkable for their display of the purple flowers of the 
Ramondia pyrenaica. It is a plant.special to the Central 
Pyrenees, and growing on both sides of the chain, but 
I have nowhere else met it in such profusion or with the 
flowers so fine. There was also beneath the box trees a great 
quantity of the rather rare fern Asplenium fontanum. 

‘After this the gorge enlarges, and another hour brought us 
to the primitive hotel and picturesque bridge of Boucharo, 
at the foot of the port leading into France. I have known 
this hostelry for nearly forty years, and it has always 
remained the same. It takes some time to get acclimatised 
to a Spanish posada. You are sure of a civil reception and 
tolerable fare, but beware of the beds. The-padrone was an 
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old friend, and there are always the same half-dozen of ill- 
clad carabineros lounging about the place ever ready to 
drink your health in a haro of Spanish wine. I may here 
observe that neither in France nor Spain does the so-called 
Temperance movement appear to have made way. It is 
very rare in any class of either country to meet excessive 
drinking, but I have never fallen in with a total abstainer 
on principle. Surely this power of self-control is a higher 
virtue than enforced abstinence. On several occasions a 
Roman Catholic priest has objected to me this disparage- 
ment of God’s gift by the prohibition of its moderate use. 

Boucharo stands a few metres lower than Gavarnie, at an 
elevation of 1,326 metres (4,350 feet) above the sea. A few 
acres of the stony land round the house have been brought 
into cultivation, and, though entirely unenclosed, the pigs 
seemed to make no iuroads on the crops of rye and potatoes, 
confining their attention: to the grass. During our halt at 
the inn the barometer went down considerably, and, starting 
at 2.30 p.m., about half-way up we were enveloped in mist 
and sleet, so that we had an unusually rough passage over 
this easy port. The cold and wind were very severe, and I 
was not sorry to have companions on this occasion, though 
in fine weather I have passed alone, as there is no difficulty 
in any part. The height of the pass is 2,280 metres 
(7,480 feet), and there is nearly always a considerable slope 
ot steep snow on either side. On the French side we 
avoided this by taking the new track that has been made, 
and reached Gavarnie a little after seven, having made a 
most delightful three days’ tour. 

As some indication, I have generally stated the times that 
we took from station to station, but we made many halts, 
and no one, unless compelled, would hurry amid such 
scenery. Ofthe two gorges I have described it would be 
difficult to decide which should have the palm, but I should 
say that Rio Vellos is the wilder and more remarkable, 
especially in its resemblance to an American cafion; while 
that of Arras is to be preferred for its grand and varied 
scenery, and especially for the rich colouring of the rocks. 
East of the Rio Vellos there is a third and very similar gorge 
—that of Escusain—and to the north the rather broader 
valley of Pinéde, leading down to Bielsa. Inno one of these 
huge rifts, which radiate from the massive of the Mont Perdu, 
is there the slightest trace of glacier action. The rocks are 
all sharp, and the masses that. are perched have evidently 
fallen from above, To the torrential action of the waters 
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on the porous and somewhat crumbling rocks of the Upper 
Greensand I believe these singular gorges owe their origin. 
Possibly the waters permeating the rock formed sub- 
terranean galleries, which in time fell in, and were further 
enlarged by the stream incessantly cutting its way. Ona 
very miniature scale, I have seen similar effects produced in 
the gutters by the roadside after a very violent rain. 

Whether or not this be the true explanation of the sin- 
gular formation of these rocks I leave it to others to 
determine ; but, whether for science, scenery, or sport, I am 
certain none will regret 4 visit to these magnificent and un- 
frequented valleys that lie south of the Mont Perdu. 

Within two days’ march of the excellent hotel at Gavarnie, 
the charms of a savage life can be tempered at will by the 
amenities of civilisation; and, speaking from my own 
experience, I can say that it is here possible to realise the 
condition of the blest, as Virgil described it: 


Nulli certa domus; lucis habitamus opacis ; 
Riparumque toros et prata recentia rivis 
Incolimus, (Zn. vi. 673-75.) 


IN MEMORIAM. 


FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D. 


By the death of Dr. Hort, on November 30 last, the fast-dwindling 
number of original members of this Club was further reduced. Born 
in 1828, he was educated at Rugby, and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Like many of his contemporaries at that University he caught the 
enthusiasm of the new world which, with its possibilities (scientific 
and other), seemed to be opening amidst the snows of the Alps; and 
as readers of Mr. W. Longman’s paper in Vol. VIII. of the Journal 
will remember, took an energetic part in the arrangements which pre- 
ceded the establishment of the Alpine Club. 

He was one of the party whose excursions on the western side of 
Mont Blanc are recorded by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins in the first series 
of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ An early ascent of the Jungfrau 
from the Aeggischhorn, which he made in company with the late 
Bishop of Durham, is described by himself in the Visitors’ Book of 
the Jungfrau Hotel. The return journey was delayed in consequence 
of Dr. Lightfoot becoming exhausted, and the future theologians spent 
the night on the moraine. ; 

Dr. Hort soon gave up making long expeditions, but he was one of 
the first to recognise the value of the mountain houses, then very. 
primitive, as health resorts. He occupied himself a good deal with 
botany, which was one of the many subjects in which he obtained 
distinction at Cambridge. The story of his later life is matter for 
other pages. G. V.-Y. 
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- Pointe pu VAtton ves Eraces sy tHe N.E. Ringe. Aug. 6, 1892.— 
Mr. T. P. H. Jose, with Clemens Zurbriggen, of Saas, and a local 

rter, made a variation in this route.* Following the route for the 
Col de Clot Chatel from La Bérarde on the slopes above the left bank 
of the Glacier du Chardon, but diverging to the left some 600 feet 
below the actual summit of the pass, they struck the N.E. ridge of the 
Pointe du Vallon des Etages somewhat above and to the west of the 
pass. Keeping on the edge of the ridge, or immediately under it on 
the S.,they reached the top of the highest (or E.) peak of the mountain 
in 6 hrs. (inclusive of halts) from La Bérarde. The lower part of 
this ridge is of rather rotten rock, but improves higher up. Passing 
along the summit ridge to the W. peak, they descended by the usual 
route, the Col de Lavey and the upper slopes of the Glacier du 
Chardon. 

This is unquestionably the best way to climb the Pointe du 
Vallon des Etages, as the ascent is thus made over interesting rocks, 
and avoids the weary snow trudge up the slopes of the Col de Lavey, 
pleasant enough to run down in the afternoon. 

GRANDE AIGUILLE BY W. Face. Aug. 12.—The same party, after 
ascending the Grande Aiguille by the ordinary route from La Bérarde, 
descended its W. face into the Vallon des Etages. From the top they 
passed S.W. along the summit ridge for some 200 yards, then turning 
to their right climbed down a rock rib lying to the left of the main gully 
(stones falling therein) on the W. face. They descended this rib till 
the foot of the gully was reached ; this had to be traversed (at a trot) 
to gain the grass slopes and foot-track leading into the valley. A 
local man is useful to find and follow this erratic specimen of a path. 
The lower part of the Vallon des Etages and the falls of its stream are 
the only tolerable valley scenery within a morning’s walk of La 
Bérarde. 

Pic Gény By E. Ripce. Aug. 13.—The same party, starting from 
La Bérarde, followed the route for Le Plaret until within 4 hr. of the 
Glacier du Plaret. Turning then to the left they crossed the end of the 
right branch of this glacier straight to the E. ridge of the mountain, 
and followed it either on or just under its edge, reaching the summit 
in &2 hrs, (inclusive of halts) from La Bérarde. They descended by the 
N. ridge to the southern Col du Plaret, and thence went straight 
down on to the Glacier du Plaret. The best route over the glacier 
_ turns sharply to the left, and, descending but slightly, rejoins the 
Plaret route. Some time was lost in trying the descent through the 
crevasses direct into the valley. This is an interesting climb, much 
to be preferred to the usual ascent through Les Etages and the Vallon 
d’Amont, or to the ascent of the Téte du Rouget by the same round- 
about route. 


* See Climbers’ Guides: ‘ Dauphiny Central Alps,’ p. 108, 
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Tour pE St. Ours, 3,583 métres=11,755 feet, Italian Government 
Map; 3,602 métres=11,818 feet, Paganini. 

Aug.5, 1892.—Messrs. EH. T. Compton and G. Yeld, with Francois Pes- 
sion and André Pellissier, of Val Tournanche, and a Cogne porter, having 
reached the Coupé de Monei from the Monei Chalets, where they spent 
the previous night, made the first ascent of this fine peak. The ascent 
took about 1 hr. 50 min. from the Coupé. To gain the rocks of the 
peak, which were not feasible from the Coupé direct, a détour to the 
right had to be made and a good many steps cut, first in snow and 
afterwards in ice. The rocks once reached the party went nearly 
straight up. No trace of a previous descent was discovered, The 
names were left in a bottle. The party then descended (westwards) a 
huge snow mamelon to a col between two mamelons, and then by 
rocks and snow to the Monei Glacier. They then went down by the 
Col Monei to the Piantonetto Refuge. 

The Tour de St. André,* a higher peak between this one and the 
Tour St. Pierre, was ascended by an Italian party in 1881, and by 
Messrs. Stallard and Ormerod, August 10, 1891. 

BEc DE LA PATIENCE (Rossa or Roccta Viva Est), 3,552 m: = 
11,655 feet, Italian Government map; 8,604 métres=11,825 feet, 
Paganini.—Mr. G. Yeld, with Francois Pession and André Pellissier, 
of Val Tournanche, made the first ascent of this fine peak from 
the Piantonetto Refuge, by way of the Col San Lorenzo,* first 
crossed by Dr. Baretti on August 10, 1886, and the Rossa Viva 
Glacier. Mr. E. T. Compton accompanied them as far as the Rossa 
‘Viva Glacier. They reached the crest of the ridge which runs from 
this peak towards the Rossa Viva a few minutes below the summit, 
and so reached the top. No trace of any previous visitors could be 
found. Though this peak is spoken of as ‘a snowy projection on the 
east ridge of the true Rossa Viva,’t it is really a perfectly distinct 
summit, and stands ont splendidly in the view from the meadows and 
the road just below the village of Coyne. The topography is dis- 
cussed in ‘ Alpine Journal,’ xiv. pp. 484-6. The party descended by 
the same route to the Refugio. 

Cot DE LA GRIVOLETTA, circa 10,500 feet. GrivoLeTra, 3,526 métres 
= 11,569 feet. Cot pes CLOCHETTES, circa 11.300 feet. Aug. 11.— 
The same party ascended from Cogne by the Col Trajo route to the 
little glacier under the Grivoletta, for which the name Glacier de la 
Grivoletta is proposed. They then by this glacier and steep smooth 
rocks followed by loose ones reached the col between this little 
glacier and the Glacier de Trajo, which may be called Col de la 
Grivoletta. The glacier, which is rather steep, afforded considerable 
amusement. Three big schrunds were crossed. From the col they 
followed the ridge to the top of the Grivoletta. The whole ascent took 
8 hrs. from Cogne, which seems excessive, but time was Jost on the 
moraine. The climb when once the glacier is reached is interesting 
and in parts not easy. This route is quite new. The Grivoletta 


* See p. 51. t+ Alpine Journal, vol. xiii. p. 120. 
$ Zbid. vol. xiv. p, 486. 
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has only been once ascended previously—viz. by Mr. Yeld and 
Seraphin Henry, August 14, 1885,* who took the easy route of the 
Pousset and the Trajo glacier. The party descended to the col 
between the Grivoletta and the Grivola, first reached by Mr. Yeld’s 
party but never crossed. For this the name Col des Clochettes 
is proposed. The party intended to descend to the Glacier de la 
Grivola and so gain the Col Trajo, or else try the passage between 
the Grivoletta and the Punta Crevasse (first climbed by Messrs. 
Coolidge and Gardiner, August 21, 1889 tT), but as there was much 
‘ thick mist, they returned to Ccgne by the Glacier de Trajo and the 
ordinary Grivola route. 
‘Both Mr. Compton and myself were much pleased with the two 
guides.’ G. Y. | 
VARIATION OF COL DE Motry, about 3,600 m. or 11,800 feet.—On 
August 8, 1892, Mr. J. J. Withers, with the guides J. B. Epiney, of 
Zinal, and Martin Mitrailler, of Evolena, left Ferpécle at 2 a.m., 
followed the Bricolla path for 4 hr., then turned east by path over the 
Alp des Rosses, keeping always on the north side of the small stream 
which runs down in the middle of the valley. After 1} hr. walking 
. over the Alp the party arrived at the edge of the moraine of the small 
Glacier des Rosses. From this point they ascended loose rock and 
snow slopes in a N.E. direction till under the East Pointe de Mourti. 
Here they turned to a large square block of rock which was very 
prominent on the side to the E.S.E., and traversed over smooth slabs 
of rock till they gained the ridge which runs from the East Pointe de 
Mourti to the Dents des Rosses at a point about 50 feet north of the 
before-mentioned block of rock at 6.30. This point where the ridge 
is crossed is north of the Col de Moiry (8,600 m. ?), and about 50 feet 
higher. The Col de Moiry is the lowest point on the ridge between 
the East Pointe de Mourti and the Dents des Rosses. By keeping north 
of the Col de Moiry the very smooth rock directly under it, which was 
covered with ice, was avoided. From the ridge the party went down, 
bearing slightly north, over steep and rotten rock till they arrived at 
the nevé of the Glacier de Moiry. Passing the bergschrund they 
crossed the glacier in 1 hr. to the Col de ]’Allée and so to Zinal. 
Dents Des Rosses, 11,877 ft.t--Mr. J.J. Withers on August 12, 
1892, with the guides Elie Peter and J. B. Epiney, of Zinal, left the 
Zinal Hotel at 2.30, and arrived at top of Col de I’Allée at 6.15. 
. They then crossed the Glacier de Moiry in a §.S.W. direction towards 
the East Pointe de Mourti. Arriving at the bergschrund at the foot of 
that peak they bore away south under the bergschrund till under the 
most northerly of the four peaks which lie on the ridge leading north 
from the Pointe de Bricolla, which four peaks are the Dents des 
Rosses. The most northerly of these four peaks is the one ascended 
by Messrs. Monro and Jones as reported in ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xv. 
p. 546. Arriving under this peak the party crossed the bergschrund 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 418, 9. t Zbid. vol. xiv. p. 486. 
¢ ‘No information.’ Conway's Pennine Guide, p. 85; Alpine Journal, 
vol. xv. p. 546. 
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‘and climbed straight up over easy snow and rock to the top of that 
peak, arriving at 7.30, where they found a stone man. From this 
point all the three peaks between this point and the Pointe de Bricolla 
seemed higher than it was, the highest being the peak nearest the 
Pointe de Bricolla. Accordingly the party, leaving Messrs. Monro 
and Jones's peak, traversed the ridge which led south over two inter- 
mediate peaks to the peak next tothe Pointe de Bricolla. On none 
of these three peaks was there any record of an ascent. The 
ridge was a narrow one, sometimes of snow, sometimes of rock, but 
not difficult. The party arrived at the last peak about 8.15. After a 
halt they went down the eastern snow slope, crossed the bergschrund and 
returned over the Glacier de Moiry, Bouquetin, and Pigne de ]’Allée 
to Zinal. 

DISTELHORN (3,748 m. = 12,288 ft.). Aug. 22.—Mr. T. P. H. 
Jose, with Clemens Zurbriggen, of Saas, and Anton Walden, of Bel 
Alp, made the first ascent of this peak. They slept (quite unneces- 
sarily, as it proved) in the excellent Ober-Aletsch hut. Starting at 
4.15 a.m., they ascended the Ober-Aletsch glacier and the Ober- 
Aletsch-firn (the latter much crevassed) to the N.N.E. base of the 
final rocks, which were reached in 24 hrs. from the hut: crevasses 
troublesome. Ascending the rocks, which being full of fresh snow 
made climbing slow and cold work, and bearing slightly to the left 
they reached the summit in 4? hrs. from the hut. Passing on to 
another point, a few yards further S.W. on the summit ridge, which 
appeared slightly higher, but which proved to be slightly lower than 
the first point reached, they built a small cairn. The clouds which 
had been forming steadily all the morning spoilt any view whicn there 
might have been, and a cold wind rendered their stay short. They 
descended from the secondary point by the S. face of the rocks direct 
on to the upper slopes of the Ober-Aletsch-firn ; these rocks were 
absolutely simple, and much shorter than those climbed on the more 
north-easterly line of ascent. On regaining the snow they skirted left 
round the rocks of the Distelhorn and reached the summit of the 
Sattel-liicke, intending to-cross it into the Lotschenthal; but on de- 
scending some 200 feet on the N. side, they found the line of descent 
alive with falling stones, showered down by the high wind, so were 
forced to return and make their way to Ried over the Beichgrat. It 
is possible the crevasses of the Ober-Aletsch-firn might sometimes 
prevent an ascent. No other difficulties were met with. 

HorunG-TINDER, West Ritenstinp.—On July 29, Messrs. J. J. 
Hoddinott, Benjamin Goodfellow, and E. J. Woolley, with Herr 
Thorgeir Sulheim as guide, left the Berdal Alpine Hut at 6.15 a.m., 
and reached the top of Ravn Skar, at 9.30, with the intention of 
attempting the ascent of the West Riienstind by the south face. On 
a close inspection this appeared to be impracticable, so the party 
made a curious rock traverse downwards, above the Gravdals-bre, for 
about an hour, when they found a gully leading up the south-south- 
east face. They ascended this gully, and emerged on the crest of tke 
south aréte about ten minutes below the summit of the mountain, 
which they gained at 1.30, after a most interesting climb, They then 
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glissaded down the easy snow-slope to the Riiens Skar by the route 
tollowed by Herr Hall on the first ascent, and climbed the middle 
Riienstind, first ascended, we believe, by Mr. Willink, reaching the 
top at 6 p.m. After following Mr. Puckle’s route down the Gravdals- 
bre, they arrived at Gravdals Seter at 11.40. 

EasTERN MaraDALsTINnD. Aug. 8.—The same party ascended this 
peak from the Maradals-bre to the foot of the ‘north-east angle,’ 
where they joined and followed the route which was taken on the 
occasion of the first ascent in the year 1885. Persistent bad weather 
prevented this strong party from making together any other new 
expeditions. 

A Syow Sort Guacier Exprpirion.—On August 5, Herr Sulheim 
and Mr. Hoddinott left Fjeldsli seter at 6.30, and at 11.15 reached the 
Harbards-bre. Here they put on skie, and ascended the gentle slopes 
of the glacier with great ease and considerable speed, though a heavy 
snowstorm was raging. ‘They sheltered from 1 to 2 o’clock under a 
friendly rock, and then descended the Fortunsdals-bre until about 
4 o’clock when they were driven by bad crevasses to rocks at the side 
of the glacier. They reached Norstedals Seter at 6.30. 

W. Cecit Siinessy. 

PETER BauMANN AND THE GRINDELWALD Fire.—Mr. F. Howard 
Collins writes (from Churchfield, Edgbaston) :—*‘ In the fire at Grindel- 
wald last summer, the guide “ Little,” or “ American ” Peter Baumann, 
had not only the misfortune to lose three chalets (one his own house), 
but also his “ Fiihrerbuch,” containing the acct:mulated testimonials of 
nineteen years. He has now ebtained his new book—a veritable 
tabula rasa—and I am endeavouring to get some of his. old “‘ herrs ”’ to 
write in it, so that he may not feel the loss so heavily when young 
tourists are thinking of engaging him. If any of his former employers 
who are willing to do this will communicate with me, I will forward 
the book.’ 

GRINDELWALD RELIEF Funp.—Amount received up to Janu- 
ary20 2. .  . — : . £382 4 6 

Expenses for advertising, &. . ay 6 3 1 


Ralance : . £376 1 5 


which has been remitted to Pfarrer Strasser, Grindelwald, President 
of the Local Committee, subject to certain conditions stipulated by the 
Committee of the Club. Receipt of the first remittance of 350/. was 
acknowledged in the following terms :-— 


F. O. Schuster, Esq., 
Hon. Secretary Alpine Club, London. ; 

Dear Sir,—We hereby send you a receipt for the sum of 
frs. 8,798.10, which the Alpine Club collected for the victims of the 
large fire at Grindelwald. 

Your wishes concerning the distribution of the money will be strictly 
observed. We shall give you as soon as possible an account about 
how it was done. 

We want to thank you most heartily for your effective help, Our 
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village—the old one—owed a great deal of its fame and importance to the 
sympathies of English mountaineers, and Grindelwald—the new one— 
will not forget what it owes to the kindness and generosity of its old 
protector and constant friend, the Alpine Club. And we hope that in 
times to come many a climber, when standing on the top of Eiger or 
Wetterhorn, and looking down into the well-known valley, may see a 
new but unspoilt village that means to say to him, ‘ This, too, was 
done by the Alpine Club.’ 
With great respect, 
For the Committee, 
GotTrr. Strasser, Pfarrer, President. 
ANDREAS FIscuER, Guide, Secretary. 


Grindelwald, December 23, 1892. 


GLACIER OBSERVATION.—We have received the following letter :— 
Easterton, Parkstone R.8.0., Dorset. 
December 19, 1892. 

51rR,— With a view to attempting a summary of glacier movements, 

as also a short account of work done in the way of investigation, 

I have been in correspondence with some few individuals, several of 

whom—notably, Mr. Mannering, of the New Zealand Alpine Club— 
have sent me information. 

But no private person could expect to be successful in trying to 
induce Colonial and other Governments to collect and supply him with 
information at all commensurate with the large number of ice fields 
scattered over the world, nor even of such as belong to English 
territories. 

Yet a comparison of the history of ice-movement throughout the 
world might show us some interesting facts—for instance, as to possible 
periodicity and climatic influence. 

A little enthusiasm, such as Professor F'. A. Forel, of Morges, brings 
to bear upon his own sphere of investigation, would soon produce 
a body of valuable information. 

But is not this a most appropriate subject for the Alpine Club to 
take in hand? A small committee of men interested enough to do 
the very moderate amount of work necessary to collate data, and, 
supported by the Club, would no doubt be listened to if they requested 
the New Zealand, Indian, Canadian, and other authorities to supply 
them with what may be attainable, whilst interest would spread, 
travellers and workers would send in their results, once it were known 
that a definite use could be made of such. 

Nowadays it seems to me that a field of operations is decidedly 
a want in our body. And none would appear more appropriate than 
for us to follow Forel’s notable example as regards those parts of the 
world which are outside his field of research and within ours. 

I hope at this favourable time of year this appeal may induce some 
of my colleagues to take the matter in hand. The official position of 
such a committee would, I repeat, go far towards a success that no 
private man could hope for. 

I remain, Sir, very truly yours, 
MARSHALL HALt. 
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Lorp Minto’s ASCENT OF THE BreitHorN.—The following notes 
written by Ambroise Paccard, and referred to in the diary, seem sufli- 
ciently interesting to be worthy of textual reproduction. The sketch- 
map which accompanies them is also not without its value. Paccard’s 
spelling has been retained. 


Nottes sur la Vallée de St Nicolas, en Aout, 1830. 


Milord Minto, accompagné de M. son fils et de Mr. Hildyard, 
avalent avec eux— 


Couttet, Joseph 

Devuassoud, Julien frdres 
Devuassoud, Michel 
Devuassoud, Alexis 

Couttet, David, frére de Joseph ; 
Cachat, Jéan- Michel 

Balmat, Mathieu | aussi guides de Chamonix ; et 
Balmat, Michel 


Paccard, Ambroise, fils du docteur naturaliste de Chamonix. 
Route suivie jusqu’a Zfirmatt, partis de Martigny le 29 Aoit, 
1830 :— 


guides de Chamonix ; 


a Riddes (2 postes}) . : : : 3 heures 
de Riddes& St Pierre. ° . ° : 1h. 
de St Pierre a Sion [Sitten] . . .  . 2h. 
(') de Sion a Sierre (2 postes +) . eo 3h. 
de Sierre 4 Tourtemagne 3 h. 
Couché & Tourtemagne au Lion d’ Or, repartis le 26, 

de Tourtemagne 4 Viege, & la poste : 3 h. 
de Viege (ou Vipst) & Stalden ee ee 2h. 
de Stalden & St Nicolas : ° ‘ ; 2h. 
de St Nicolas 4 Randath : : ; . 2h. 
de Randath 4 Tesch ‘ ; ‘ : & shalt 
de Tesch 4 Praborn ou Zarmatt i pe . %I.h. 


de Martigny au pied du Mont Rose . . ; . 23 lieues. 


La Vallée de St Nicolas a sa direction du nord-nord-est au sud- 
sud-ouest ; elle est peuplée comme suit :— 


St Nicolas . ‘ ‘ ; ; - 500 dames 
- Randath. , ; ; ‘ ; . 460 

Tesch . . . . . 450 

Praborn ou Zarmatt ; ‘ . . 409 


— 


Total . 7 : , - 1,810 ames 


ayant huit lieues de longueur sur 250 métres A sa plus grande 
largeur. Cette vallée est bordée des deux cétés, tantét de rochers 


(') Au-dessus de Sion est le bois de Finge, qui a environ 1 heure 
d’étendue. C’est dans ce bois que se défendirent vaillamment les Chasseurs 
ou Carabiniers du Haut Vallais en 1798 et 1799 contre larmée frangaise. 


ee 
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taillés & pic et surplombant quelquefois la route, d’autre fois se sont 
des torrents impétueux qui se précipitent de leurs sommets avec un 
grand fracas. Par-ci par-la des sapins, des foréts de mélézes et de 
pins; des riviéres & des grandes profondeurs, comme le Viége, que 
Yon passe sur un pont entre Tesch et Zfrmatt, d’une hauteur 
considérable. 


SAGA Ge 


\ wie 


fe Donner morn cade dy 
la. Valdis du Fvssvelas 
captors 129¢ an CL Ise road 
exe. 
7$> e 


a Cee 
ch ehh June. he ura> 


Cette vallée est entourée de six ou sept glaciers, sans compter ceux 
du Mont Rose et du Mont Cervin. © 

Le 1°, au-dessus de Randath, s’appelle glacier de Tichtle & droite en 
montant. 

Le 24, & gauche en mont([ant]. 

Le 3°, au-dessus de Praborn, & droite, s’appelle glacier de Treft. 

Le 4%, le glacier de Findelen a droite, au-dessus de Praborn contre 
le Mont Rose. 

Le 5¢ est le glacier de Gornera, qui étant trés étendu se réunit au 
glacier de Findelen et vont ensemble aboutir 4 Macugnaga. 

Le 6° est le glacier de Tztrmatt, ou Luxlberg, qui vient aboutir 
prés de Praborn. 

Le 7°, au sud-ouest du Materhorn, est le glacier de Mouth. 

Le glacier de Findelen et celui de Gornera se joignent, bien au- 
deca de Macugnaga, et n’en font qu'un seul; lorsqu’on veut aller & 
Macugnaga depuis Zfirmatt, il faut aller passer le long du flanc ouest 
du glacier de Findelen, monter sur ce glacier, et le suivre jusqu’a 
Macugnaga; une femme et deux hommes sont allés cet été 4 Varallo, 
au sommet de la valle Sezia, par cette route. 
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Depuis Zirmatt au glacier de Findelen il y a 3 heures. 

Il y a un autre passage, & droite par le col du Mont Cervin, tout 
pres du Matherhorn et 4 son pied meridional, pour aller au Breuil et & 
Chatillon d’Aoste: J’on y passe pour aller chercher du vin en Piemont 
avec des mulets. 

Depuis Zfirmatt au Col du Cervin, il y a 6 heures. 

La Vallée de St Nicolas est un pays fort isolé; l’on ne peut y 
aborder que par des sentiers tres étroits, suspendus sur des précipices 
épouvantables, ou périssent en hiver les malheureux qui s’y hazardent 
sans les précautions nécessaires. 

L’hiver dure environ sept mois, et ils ont habituellement de 5 4 
6 pieds de neige. 

Il n’y a dans le pays ni jugeg, ni avocats, ni notaire, ni médecins, 
ni pharmaciens, ni négociant en aucun article, pas méme sur la quin- 
quaillerie la plus nécessaire. Si l’on a besoin de quelque chose il faut 
l’apporter avec soi. 

Les prétres sont les plus instruits et les mieux logés. Ce sont eux 
qui recoivent les voyageurs, du moins a St Nicolas et a Praborn (que 
Yon. nomme Zfirmatt en allemand, qui est la langue de |’endroit); ils 
sont aussi pasteurs des troupeaux, car le 26 aofit, vers les 5 heures du 
soir M. le curé de Randath était en champ a 2 ou 3 vaches; 
ils sont encore fort souvent parraius des enfants de leurs paroissiens. 

Dans ce pays, le plus riche est celui qui peut entretenir le plus de 
moutons en hiver, car c’est le seul commerce qui leur fasse voir de 
argent : les plus opulents n’ont jamais 1,000 francs vaillant ni plus de 
80 moutons, qu’ils vendent au mois de septembre, Jorsqu ‘ils sont gras, 
environ 100 batz, qui font 15 francs. 

Ils se nourrissent de viandes salées de moutons, et gardent le plus 
gras pour carnaval; alors apres en avoir pris un soln extréme ils le 
rasent & l’eau bouillante et laissent la peau attachée 4 la viande pour 
le manger, ce qui se pratique dans chaque famille et est leur plus 
grand régal. 

Le fond de la vallée est paturage, qu’ils coupent deux fois |’année. 

Ils ont fort peu de blé, qui est du seigle, semmé sur les pentes du 
bord de la vallée. 

Les meeurs de ce pays paraissent étre assez saines; ils ne sont pas 
adonnés au vin, et M. Ignace Gotzponder m’a assuré que depuis dix- 
sept ans qu'il était curé a Praborn (ou Zfirmatt) il n’avait pas baptisé 
un enfant illégitime. 

Au reste ils se marient jeunes et ont beaucoup d’enfants. 

Voici la maniére dont ils se font leurs déclarations et leurs accords 
de mariage :— 

Le gargon invite & boire la fille qu’il a envie d’épouser. Si elle 
trinque avec lui ce sont des auspices trés favorables, alors d’autres 
garcons qui s’en apercoivent vont tirer des coups de pistolets et de 
fusils pour annoncer cette nouvelle aux autres habitants. 

Aprés cela Ja premiére fois qu'il va voir sa bonne amie il la demande 
en mariage, et elle lui est presque toujours accordée; ainsi en deux 
Visites tout est terminé, ca retournent ensuite au cabaret boire avec les 
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parents la Marios, qui est une mesure de quatre bouteilles de vin, et 
vont se faire marier au curé. 
Minéralogie. 

La Vallée de St Nicolas est toute composée de roches primitives 
protogénes en larges bancs. C’est le gneiss de M. Dessaussure. 

Ces couches sont mélangées de roches stéatiteuses depuis l’amiante 
flexible, la serpentine, et J’ollaire (dont ou exploite en dessus de 
Stalden une carriére fort puissante) jusqu’a l’asbeste le plus tenace. 

Les roches renferment :— 

1°, des idocrases d’un gris jeaunatre trés-belles. 

2°, des tales cristallisés, aussi beaux. 

3°, de lamiante flexible qui peut se filer. 

4°, de Yasbeste dure, d’un vert d’olive 4 cassure conchoide 
ondulée. 

5°, l’amphibale actionote verte, ou Ja rayonnante de M. Dessaussure. 

6°, des grenats disséminés dans plusieurs variétés de roches. 

On trouve aussi sur les montagnes des plantes fort rares, 


AccIDENT TO GuiIpEs.—Another Alpine accident is reported from 
Tyrol, The guides Josef Miihlsteiger and Johann Windisch (of Inner 
Pilersch) perished in an avalanche on December 10. ‘They started 
from Pflersch early on that morning with guns, ice-axes, &c., not 
saying where they were going. As they did not return in the evening, 
the Pfarrer next morning at Mass urged their neighbours to go in search 
of them. Twenty-eight men started and followed the tracks, which 
led them over the Portjoch to the Obernberg side. At a_ point 
W. of the Hinter See an avalanche was found to have fallen from a 
steep slope; and, as the tracks did not extend beyond it, it was plain 
the unfortunate men had been carried away by it and buried. After 
much labour their bodies were dug out. They were two of the best 
guides in the Pflerschthal, and had repeatedly ascended the Pflerscher 
Tribulaun. Johann Windisch during the last season was with Herr 
Merzbacher in the Caucasus. 

Tue Ponrresina GuipEs’ Union.—Complaints, we are sorry to 
say, continue to reach us about the tariffs maintained by this body, 
and still more about the competency of its members. One really good 
guide, and three or four more who may be called promising, seem to be 
all that the chief mountaineering centre in the Engadine can boast ; a 
poor show when one reflects that about every third man whom one 
meets in that resort has his hat decorated with an elaborate badge. As 
to the quality of the average, the following account sent by a well- 
known climber may afford a notion. The party, consisting of the 
writer, an Engadine gentleman, and two guides, left the Diavolezza hut 
at 20 min. after midnight to make the ascent of Crast Agiizza, cross- 
ing Piz Palu on the way. In half an hour the ‘ guides’ had lost 
themselves hopelessly, and for an hour or more the party wandered 
about in all sorts of nasty places, among stones and rocks. Finally, 
one of the tourists took charge, and they got to the ridge of the 
mountain. ‘There the guides developed a predilection for the cornice, 
on which their tracks were seen by a party that followed close behind. 
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The snow fortunately was firmly frozen at that early hour. Finally 
the party reached the foot of Crast Agiizza, after ‘ racing’ over Piz 
Palu, in order to catch up some friends who had made straight for that 
peak. These, having a capable man to spare, lent him to the first 
party ; and the two incompetent (but duly certified) guides were left 
sitting on the snow at the foot of the rocks. They had, however, no 
scruples when the time for payment came about demanding more than 
the full, and absurdly high, tariff for Piz Palu. 

Another point in regard to this expedition may be mentioned. The 
writer, an experienced climber, was, as has been said, accompanied 
by a gentleman belonging to the district, an Engadiner born, 
and a chamois hunter from his youth. The head guide of Pontresina, 
on being asked to go with them by himself up Piz Palu, said that 
personally he would not have the least objection, but that ifhe went 
without a second guide, he would be liable to a fine of 50 fr. This 
recalls the old days of Chamonix, when a guide could be fined, as is 
recorded in the first volume of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ for ascend- 
ing Mont Blanc from St. Gervais. 

After this, it is an anti-climax to mention that a member of this Club 
had, the year before last, to pay a Pontresina guide 45 fr. fora walk of 
eight hours from the Bernina Hospiz through Val Viola (during most 
of which he carried his own sack), on the plea that that was the tariff— 
and a monstrous tariff too—from Pontresina to Bormio! 

Travellers who wish to climb in the Upper Engadine will do well 
to bring their guides; and the guides should be men of equable 
temper, for they will have to put up with plenty of insolence, unless 
things are much altered of late years. 

THe Lisrary.—The following additions have been made since 
October 15, 1892: 


Zeitschrift des Deutsch. u. Oesterr. Alpenvereins. Jahrgang 1892. Band 
xxiii. 8vo. Maps and illustrations. Berlin, 1892. 

Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano per l’anno 1891. Vol. xxv. Maps and 
illustrations. Torino, 1892. 
Giissfeldt (Paul). Der Montblanc. Reprinted from the ‘Deutsche Rundschau.’ 

8vo. Pamphlet. Berlin, 1892. (Presented.) 

Desor (E.). Excursions et Séjours dans les Glaciers et les Hautes Régions 
des Alpes, de M. Agassiz et de ses compagnons de voyage. 8vo. Portrait 
and plates. Neuchatel, 1844. 

Raffles (Thomas). Letters, during a tour through some parts of France, Savoy, 
Switzerland, Germany and the Netherlands, in the summer of 1817. 
Second edition. 8vo. Liverpool, 1819. 

Chapin (Frederick H.). The Land of the Cliff-Dwellers. 8vo Illustrated. 
Boston, 1892. (Presented by the Appalachian Mountain Club.) 

Bosanquet (R. H. M.). Mountain-Sickness; and Power and Endurance. 
Reprint from the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ for January, 1893. 

Heathcote (Evelyn D.). Flowers of the Engadine. Drawn from Nature. 
8vo. Coloured plates. Winchester, 1891. 

Fraas (Dr. Eberhard). Scenerie der Alpen. 8vo. Map and illustrations. 
Leipzig, 1892. (Presented by the publishers.) 

Societa degli Alpinisti Tridentini, XVI. annuario. 1891-92. Illustrated. 
Rovereto, 1892. 

New London Atlas Map of Switzerland. Scale 8 miles to the inch. Copper- 
plate proof, without names. Stanford. (Presented by the publishers.) | 
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Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenkiub, vol. xxvii. (Bern: Schmid, Franke & Co.) 


This volume (the second on the enlarged scale) is as large and as fully 
(though not so richly) illustrated as its predecessor. Dr. H. Dubi, 
who now appears as editor, declares he felt as much afraid on under- 
taking the office as he did at his first examination. He complains 
that the main work depends upon only a few, mostly old tried friends, 
and that notices of new expeditions sent direct to him are compara- 
tively few; of the ten pages which these occupy, about nine-tenths 
are extracts from the ‘Alpine Journal.’ Amongst the new ascents (or 
ascents by new routes) not extracted from that Journal are the follow- 
ing :—The peak called locally Foliaz (Petit Combin, 3,671 m. = 
12,044 ft.) was ascended from the Alp de Boveyre on the W. side — 
by MM. Thury, De la Harpe, Desmeules, Bischof, and Seltzer, on 
August 2,1891. On August 8 the same ascended the Grande Aiguille 
des Maisons Blanches (3,690 m. = 12,106 ft.) from the W. On 
August 14, 1891, Mr. Evan Mackenzie, with J. Bich and D. 
Maquignaz, crossed the Punta des Cors (3,855m. = 12,648 ft.) on 
the ridge between Val Tournanche and Val Pelline from Prerayen to 
Breil. 

On October 10, 1891, Dr. Gribli ascended the Ausser Barrhorn 
(3,621 m. = 11,879 ft.) and the Gamspitz (3,414 m. = 11,201 ft.), 
near the Barrjoch. 

Several expeditions by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge are extracted 
from the ‘ Oesterreichische Alpen-Zeitung.’ On July 17, with C. Almer, 
jun., he crossed the Passo dei Laghi (2,821 m. = 9,254 ft.) from the 
Devero Alp to Binn. On July 20, with C. and R. Almer, he as- 
cended the Blinnerhorn (3,384 m. = 11,103 ft.) direct from Binn, 
and descended to the Tosa Falls. . On July 21, from the Tosa Falls he 
ascended the Nufelgiuhorn (2,869 m. = 9,380 ft.). On July 22 the 
Ofenhorn (Punta d’ Arbola, 3,242 m. = 10,637 ft.) in 14 hr. from 
the Hohsand Pass. On July 26 the Helsenhorn (3,274 m.=10,746 ft.) 
from the Ritter Pass by the S.W. ridge. A new descent was effected 
to Veglia by the S.W. slopes and the Lago Bianco. 

On July 29 he crossed the Hohenmatten Pass (2,878 m. = 9,442 ft.) 
between the Hiibschhorn and Breithorn, leading direct from Simpeln 
to the Monte Leone. 

On June 14 the Pierre Cabotz (2,741 m. = 8,992 ft.), in the 
Moveran Group, was ascended by M. Pascal, with J. Veillon and 
J. Marletta, of Plaus. The ascent took 74 hrs.; they had to fix iron 
holdfasts in several places, and consider the mountain more difficult 
than the E. peak of the Dent du Midi. 

On October 11 the Alpli Lticke (2,750 m. = 8,022 ft., Handegg 
district) was crossed by C. Montandon, R. Kénig, and Friulein Konig, 
without guides. 

On August 14 Messrs. Fynn and Murphy, from the Pavilion Dolfuss, 
ascended the E. peak of the Hiihnerstock by the E. ridge, then tra- 
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versed the ridge (this is new) to the W. peak. On the E. peak they 
found Mr. Coolidge’s card, and on the W. peak Pfarrer Baumgartner’s 
card. They confirm Mr. Coolidge’s view,® and estimate the EH. peak 
to be 50 m. (164 ft.) higher than the W. peak. 

On July 13 Mr. Coolidge, with C. Almer, ascended the Piz Pesciora 
from the Wytenwasser Pass. This is considered to be the first authen- 
tic ascent. . 

In the Forno district (Maloya) Herr A. Rydzewski, with Ch. 
Klucker and Mansueto Barbaria, made the following first ascents :— 
On June 18, Cima di Cantone (3,334 m. = 10,939 ft.); on June 30, 
Cima del Largof (3,188 m. = 10,460 ft.); on July 8, Torrone 
Centrale (3,290 m. = 10,794 ft.); and on July 12, Sciora di Dentro 
(8,207 m. = 10,476 ft.). 

On August 13 Herr A. Ludwig ascended the two summits of the 
Kirchlispitzen (2,555 m. = 8,382 ft. and 2,541 m. = 8,336 ft.) above 
the Luner See (Scesaplana district). 

In the special district (the Priittigau, as before) we have three con- 
tributions. Herr S. Ludwig (Scesaplana) describes the ridge dividing 
the Priittigau from the Schanfigg Thal, with ascents of the Hochwang, 
Mattlishorn, Fluela Weisshorn, &c., besides the Kirchlispitzen above 
mentioned. He gives many interesting particulars about the inhabit- 
ants and their occupations, and some amusing instances of mutual 
village chaff. Thus the people of Klosters are joked about their bear- 
hunt. When they came in sight of the bear, they turned back, saying, 
‘That’s not our bear: our bear had a mark over his eye.’ The people 
of Conters are joked about their church. After a heavy fall of snow, a 
man coming down the hill stumbled over something sticking out of the 
snow, and found he had tripped over the top of the tower. Herr 
E. Imhof (Scesaplana) describes various excursions, some of them 
being ‘ ridge walks,’ such as have become the fashion of late. Thus in 
a three days’ excursion from Schiers, on the first day he passed over 
the Rothhorn, Hochwang, Kunkel, Kistenstein, and by the Fundey 
Thal to Langwies; on the second day by Arosa and the Furketli to 
Davos; and on the third day, over the Schiahorn, Weissfluh, Schwarz- 
horn, Casanna, to the Baths of Fideris, and thence to Schiersch. 

Herr G. Fient (section Rhetia) gives an account of the St. Antonier 
Thal, which runs NN.E. from Kiiblis in the Prittigau. Its lowest 
point is 1,281 m. (4,072 ft.), and its highest cultivated ground 
1,742 m. (5,715 ft.) above the sea. No grain will grow; there are only 
meadows, pastures, and alps. How much the valley suffers from the 
violence of the elements is shown by the decrease of the population 
from 440 in 1781 to 353 in 1888. Yet their industry and good 
management of their land contrasts favourably with many. Amongst 
the calamities which he enumerates the greatest was that of 1689, in 
which an avalanche overwhelmed the village of Saas and destroyed 
fifty-seven persons, and an avalanche in the same winter at St. 
Antonier destroyed thirteen persons and a number of cattle. The 
writer of the article is a native of the valley, and when a boy tended 
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cattle on the Alp. He disliked his duties, and had more pleasure in 
rambling over the hills. One day in June there was a frightful 
thunderstorm. The peals of thunder were continuous, the flashes of 
lightning incessant. The boy rejoiced in the storm; he was ignorant 
of bis danger; but it was neither this ignorance nor the grandeur of 
the spectacle which gladdened him. He thought that the day of judg- 
ment was come, and rejoiced that henceforward he should no more be 
troubled with the obstinate cattle. The expeditions in the range north 
of the Priittigau are much facilitated by the Douglas Hut at the Liiner 
See, which has lately been doubled in size, but is said to be expensive, 
and by the good inn at Partnaun. 

Out of the special district Herr Gustav Euringer (the well-known 
Dolomite climber) describes a number of ascents (seventeen) in the 
Val d’Herens and Val de Bagnes, in the years 1887-91, with the 
guides Kederbacher (father and son) of Ramsau, and other local 
guides Clemens Perren, Maurice and Jos. Gaspar, of Evolena, &c. 
The most difficult were the ascents of the Dent Blanche and of the 
Bec Epicoun, in both cages probably from being made late in the year. 
Herr Th. Borel (S.A.C. St. Gallen) describes several excursions in the 
Dolomites, amongst them ascents of the Elfer and Cimon della Pala. 
Strange to say, he could find no guide for the Antelao either in Cortina 
or Borca (they were probably engaged elsewhere). A short but 
interesting notice of the Pusterthal is prefixed to hie article. 

Two articles are devoted to the mountains that surround the Forno 
glacier, by Herr A. v. Rydzewski, in June 1891, and Frau Hermine 
Tauscher-Geduly, in August 1889, and July 1891. Amongst the 
new ascents of the former mentioned above, the most difficult was the 
highest point ef the Cima del Largo. Several platten afforded fine 
instances of ‘ crack’ climbing—in one case, where there was hold for 
the feet but none for the hands. The descent was greatly facilitated 
by the rope, but at the largest platte they had much trouble in getting 
it loose again. The Forno Hut (2,651 m. = 8,402 ft.) renders the | 
ascents much shorter, few of them taking more than seven hours. Herr 
Rydzewski’s headquarters were at Promontogno, at which he greatly 
commends the Hotel Bergellerhof. Frau Tauscher was accompanied 
by her husband and Mr. Norman-Neruda, and, in addition to Klucker, 
had as guides Alois Pinggera and Josef Reinstadler. They ascended 
Piz Forno, Piz Torrone Orientale (here snow- and ‘schutt-’ covered 
platten gave a great deal of trouble), and Piz Bacone. One day Mr. 
Norman-Neruda ascended the Monte Rosso alone with Klucker. They 
were not well provisioned, and on the way back Mr. Norman-Neruda 
slipped into asmall crevasse. His pocket jamming reminded him that 
there was a piece of bread in it, and his hunger was so great that he 
began to eat before extricating himself from the crevasse. 

Herr A, Wiber (the late editor) discusses the vexed question of the 
old pass between Grindelwald and Wallis. This began at the Petron- 
ella chapel at the lower Grindelwald glacier and ended at a similar 
chapel at the Viesch glacier. In the eighteenth century it is quoted as 
once having been in common use; to have served for the passage of 
armies, of marriages and baptismal parties, &c. Eminent authorities 
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have come to different conclusions. Herr Wiber thinks that occa- 
sional use of the pass has been extended to an assertion of common 
use. 

As novelties in the mountaineering become more scarce, greater 
interest attaches to records of older expeditions, such as those of Lord 
Minto in this Journal. Herr A. Wiber has unearthed the MS. of a 
tour by Dr. Brunner in Upper Piedmont in the summer of 1829. In 
a sixteen days’ tour from Bern he crossed the Lotscher Pass, the 
Monte Moro, the Val Formazza, and the Gries Gletscher Pass and the 
Grimsel. 

The general articles are sufficiently varied to give interest to all 
readers. Dr. J. H. Graf describes an original Panorama of a part of 
the Alps of Unterwalden and Bern. This was made in 1754-55 by 
Jacques Barthélemy Micheli du Crest from the castle at Aarburg, 
where he was confined as a State prisoner for eighteen years (1747-— 
65). A copy of the Panorama is given, of which the original is in 
the Library of Lucerne. It is rude and imperfect, but as one of the 
earliest efforts to obtain a true representation of nature it deserves 
our admiration. 

Pfarrer L. Hiirner (formerly of Imhof, then of Erlenbach, and now 
of Wimmis) contributes an article entitled ‘Ein Edelweiss-Fund.’ 
Whilst at Erlenbach he learned to know thoroughly the Stockhorn, 
and also those who lived and worked upon its Alps. Besides de- 
scribing sume of the walks onthe mountain, he gives an account 
of J. B., a peasant of Erlenbach, who, by singular industry and 
energy, raised himself and family to a position of comfort, requiring 
however, persistent effort to maintain it. In spite of his hard work 
he managed to educate and improve himeelf even to the extent of 
describing various events of his life in poetry. 

Dr. Egli-Sinclair (section Uto), after discussing the various views on 
the subject of mountain sickness, describes the experience of himself 
and companions during a ten days’ residence (August 14-24, 1891) at 
the Refuge Vallot (4,400 m. = 14,436 ft.). His observations lead 
him to the conclusion that it does not result from fatigue, but from the 
rarity of the air after reaching a certain elevation. The hemoglobin 
in the blood, which conveys the oxygen from the air through the 
lungs to the rest of the system, is deprived of its usual supply, and so 
the indisposition called ‘ mountain sickness’ is produced. In his case 
the hemoglobin was diminished by upwards of one-third. This sickness 
may become so intense as to cause death if the person is not removed 
to a lower level. To this cause entirely he ascribes the death of Dr. 
Jacottet, which took place at the Refuge on the night of September 2-3. 
The party carried with them compressed oxygen, which was, however, 
used in vain—a curious result if the symptoms were really caused by 
a lack of that element. Dr. Sinclair found the only relief in small 
doses of phenacetin. 

Dr. Albert Heim, in a curious article on death by a fall or shock, 
concludes, from the evidence of numerous persons who have survived 
such accidents, that such a death is absolutely painless, and may be 
termed ‘a beautiful and happy death.’ The experiences of the per- 
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fons are in many cases given at full length, and are extremely interest- 
ing. 
Dr. F. A. Forel presents his twelfth report on glacier variations. 
The glaciers in the Eastern Alps at length show signs of advance, at 
least in the Ortler district. Prince Roland Bonaparte, C.A.F., reports 
that of the French glaciers twenty-one were retreating or stationary, 
and fourteen have begun to advance (since 1885). In the Swiss 
Alps eleven glaciers are retreating, fifteen advancing, and five 
stationary. The total number of glaciers advancing is now fifty-four. 

In 1891 a tunnel was driven through the ice at the summit of 
Mont Blanc to ascertain the thickness. In the centre of this tunnel, at 
a distance of 23 metres from its entrance, there was deposited on 
August 29, 1891, a plate of lead 8 in. by 6in., with an inscription 
stating that it was placed there at the request of M. Forel, and 
requesting any one who should find it to observe the time and place, in 
order to calculate the rate of its movement. A wooden hut has been 
erected on the summit capable of accommodating two persons, with an 
arrangement whereby any vertical or horizontal movement can be 
observed. This was visited on January 21, 1892, by M. Dunod, with 
the guides F. Payot and the brothers Simond. No perceptible 
change had taken place in the four months, and M. Janssen is con- 
vinced that the position of a wooden building on the summit capable 
of resisting the wind would be subject to very little change The 
Refuge Valiot, where the observers and workmen were lodged, was then 
incomplete. It now consists of six rooms. Two of these are for the 
use of tourists, and are provided with mattresses and coverlets for 
eighteen persons, and a petroleum cooking-stove. The other four 
rooms are reserved for M. Vallot’s use, and consist of a bedroom and 
kitchen, a room for instruments, and a dark room for photographic pur- 
poses. Two monuments have recently been erected on the Sintis, one 
to Herr Christoph Jetzeler, who perished on the mountain in 
September 1791, and is said to have made the first ascent twelve 
years before. He was a native of Schaffhausen, and was brought up 
to his father’s trade of a furrier ; but he early devoted himself to the 
study of mathematics and physics, in which he distinguished himself, 
and was in constant correspondence with Euler and the Brothers Ber- 
noulli. He was, however, still more distinguished by his philan- 
thropic efforts for the good of his native town during the last twelve 
years of his life. The other monument is erected at the Seealp-see to 
Dr. Friedrich v. Tschudi (died January 1886), in 1866 Central 
President of the §.A.C. 

With regard to early ascents, there are printed in this volume two 
letters from Rudolf Meyer and Jos. Hugi about the first ascent of the 
Finsteraathorn, and the account of the first ascent of the Wetterhorn 
cominunicated by Herr Ad. Vogt (who took part in the expedition) to 
the ‘ Augsburger Zeitung’ in 1845. 

There are a number of reviews and other notices. The question 
of a periodical for the S.A.C. is still under discussion, but it will 
probably commence in 1893. 

The Stockje Hut, which was completely destroyed by an avalanche. 
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is to be rebuilt at the expense of the S.A.C., and will be maintained 
conjointly by the sections Moleson and Chaux-de-Fonds. 

The Silvretta Hut has been rebuilt in a better position. Besides 
these, seven new huts have been built (or are building) in the years 
1890-91. 1. On the Dom. 2. At the foot of the Fussh6drner on the 
Oberaletsch glacier. 3. The Kronten Hut in the Erstfeldthal. 4. The 
Chansion Hut on the Grand Combin. 5. The Fridolin Hut on the 
Bifertenstock (to replace the old Griinhorn Hut). 6. The Voralp- 
thal Hut above Gischenen. 7. The Calanda Hut. 8. The Bétemps 
Hut on Monte Rosa. The last two are in process of construction. In 
all these cases the Club bears from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the 
expense. The number of Swiss huts now amounts to thirty-nine. 

The Club has increased its contribution to the Guides Assurance 
premiums from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent.; 2035 guides are now 
insured to the amount of 641,000 francs. 

It has not been found possible to form a new and comprehensive 
tariff for expeditions. The abuse of displaying advertisements on the 
rock face at the Devil’s Bridge is still continued, and the landlord of 
the Bellevue at Andermatt threatens to hand over the whole rock 
surface to an advertising firm unless the authorities at Canton Uri 
consent to restore the old Teufelsbriicke which fell in 1888. For this 
purpose, however, he offers to contribute 2,400 francs. 

The volume is enriched with a number of illustrations, of which the 
most striking is the Aiguille de la Za, which forms the frontispiece. 

In a case attached to this volume are a map (1: 50,000) of the 
Evolena-Zermatt district, a panorama from the Mettelhorn, and a 
reproduction of G. Studer’s panorama of the Mont Blanc group taken 
from Mont Vélan in August 1856. 

The number of members of the S.A.C. has now reached 3,719, 
and the balance to their credit at the end of 1891 was 41,224 francs 
(1,649/.). This is the largest balance they have ever had, and this in 
spite of the additional expense incurred for the two volumes of the 
enlarged ‘ Jahrbuch.’ J. 5. 


Zeitschrift and Mittheilungen (Band xxiii.) des Deutschen und Oesterreich- 
ischen Alpenvereins. (Munich: Lindaner.) 

The notices of expeditions, either new or by new routes, seldom 
appear in the annual volume, but are generally communicated to the fort- 
nightly periodical. In the numbers for 1892 are recorded a great num- 
ber, though perhaps not great considering that the German -Austrian 
Alpine Club now numbers 25,700 members. Many excursions were 
made in the winter 1891-92. Herr Theodor Wundt seems to take to 
mountain climbing exclusively in the winter. On December 23 he, 
along with the guide Jacob Horwarth, ascended the Patna Spitze and 
Vorder Basler; on December 24. the Osterva ; December 27, the Lomnitz 
peak ; and December 28, the Eisthal Spitze, all in the Tatra district. 
The inn at Neuschmeks, which is open all the year, is convenient for 
these ascents. The Schneespitze (near Gossensass) was ascended on 
January 29 by Herr Max Hess, with Joseph and John Miihlsteiger. 
Dr. R. v. Lendenfeld (the New Zealand explorer) visited the Teplitz 
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hut and the Miiller (cork) hut on the Pfaffennieder on January 21. 
The sections of the Italian Alpine Club at Milan and Turin organised 
excursions in the winter, and individual members made many ascents. 
On December 10 the Croda da Lago was ascended by Frau Jeanne 
Immink, with Pietro and Antonio Dimai. An ascent of the Gross 
Venediger, by the route followed by the Archduke John of Austria in 
his attempt of 1828, was made on August 23, 1891, by Dr. Guido 
Lammer alone.* He took 72 hrs. from the Kursinger hut, of 
which three hours were consumed in step-cutting. The passage 
of the vast Gwichte (cornices) to the Vorgipfel required greaf 
care. The hut was reached by the ordinary route in 1? hr. 
On July 22, 1891, the Schwanzkoff (S.W. of the Parseierspitze) 
was ascended by C. Lindenschmitt and L. Rebel. On June 22, 
1892, the Schwarze Wand (2,919 m. = 9,577 ft.) in the Tribulaur 
group was ascended (for the first time from Pflersch) by Herr 
Leon Treptow with Johann Windisch. This mountain lies at the 
head of the Sandes Thal, between the Obernberger and the Gschnitzer 
Tribulaun. It has been ascended five or six times from Obernberg by 
passing over the Obernberger Tribulaun. The ascent from Pflersch 
is more difficult. Strange to say, this mountain is not found in the 
Innsbruck tariff of excursions from Obernberg. The ascent of the 
Pflerscher Tribulaun is now rendered more easy by a hut near the 
Sonnessee at a height of about 2,300 m. = 7,546 ft., which was 
opened on August 30. Wire ropes have also been fixed at the most 
difficult places. In the Zugspitz district Dr. Mainzer, with Joseph 
Dengg, made a number of ascents, of which that of the Hochwanner 
from the N. on June 24, and a traverse of the Dreithorspitz group on 
July 2, were new. He intended to publish a climbers’ guide to the 
district, but on September 2 he and the guide perished in descending 
from the Plattach Spitze after a fall of fresh snow. The unfortunate 
Egon Stiicklen, who perished with his guide, Joseph Innerkofler, in an 
ascent of the notorious Fiinf-fingerspitze on September 6, had previously 
on July 12, ascended the middle peak of the Fluchthorn by a new 
route and crossed to the 8. peak, and on July 17 ascended the Henne- 
berg Spitze in the Jamthal. On this day the ascent of the Gross 
Venediger by the north ridge was effected by Herr Hermann 
Meynow, with Johann Unterwurzacher, from the Kursinger but. 
The passage of the ridge was difficult. A number of new ascents were 
made in the Olivone district (E. Switzerland) by Dr. L. Darmstiidter 
with Johann and Georg Stabeler (Taufers). These included Piz 
Corbet (June 10); Fil di Dragiva and Fil di Ciaro(June 13) from 
the Alp Gangella, the Pizzo di Termine, the Torrone d’Orza (June 17) ; 
and Punta di Remia (June 18) from the Alp Nancole above Augio; 
the Fil di Pianasso (June 21); Cima di Cogni and Fil Rosso (June 22); 
and Pizzo Bianco (June 25) from the Alp Curciusa di Sopra; Torrone 
di Luzzone, and Torrone di Nava (June 28); Torrone di Garnesa, 
Vernokhorn and Plattenberg (June 29) from the Alp Scaradra di 
Solto; Piz Casinelli, Piz Sorda, and Piz Jut (June 30) from the Alp 
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Scaradra di Sopra; Piz Gaglianera (July 3); the Rheinwaldhorn by a 
new route (July 6), and Piz Simano. Some of these peaks, before un- 
named, have been named by Herr Darmstidter, and other names he 
has changed. He was accompanied by the guides Johann and Georg 
Stabeler (Taufers). 

The Hollhérner and Kleiner Wilde (near Oberstdorf) were ascended 
on July 26 by Herren L. Strigl and Kranzfelder. These peaks were 
considered inaccessible, but were found to present no serious difficulty ; 
the expedition, however, took 20 hrs. 

Herr Emil Artmann, with Jos. Innerkofler (Landro) ascended the 
Drei Zinnen by a new route, and the Antelao by the N.W. ridge. 

The Vorderkarlspitze (? 2,500 m. = 8,200 ft.), near Sappada, was 
climbed by Professor Heinrich with Peter Kratter. 

The Gross Seekofl was climbed by the N. ridge on August 4, and by 
the S. face on August 31; and the Haunold was traversed from N. to 
S. by Victor Wolf-Glanvell with Jos. Appenbichler (Inner Prags). In 
Dauphiné, Herren Robert H. Schmitt, C. Niemetz, and Adolf 
Siebeneicher (all of Vienna) effected two ascents which, though not 
new, are remarkable. On July 25 they left the Refuge Carrelet at 
2.45 a.m., and reached the ridge of the Barre des Ecrins at 5.45 p.m., 
and the summit at 6.15 p.m., and this they left at 6.45 p.m., but after 
passing several points on the ridge they stopped at 7.45 pP.m., and 
bivouacked at about 4,000 m. = 13,124 ft. They started next day 
6 a.M., and did not reach La Beérarde till 8.45 p.m. On July 28, 
leaving La Berarde at 2.15 p.m., the Pyramid Duhamel was reached at 
9.15 p.m. Here they bivouacked. On July 29, starting at 3.45 a.m. 
the Glacier Carré was reached at 8.30 a.m., and the Grand Pic at 
10.45 am. Leaving at 11 a.m., they reached the Bréche Zsigmondy at 
4.30 p.m., and the Pic Central at 8.30 p.m. Here they had to spend a 
second night. July 30, leaving at 4 a.m., they reached La Grave at 2 P m. 

On June 8, 1892, Dr. Christomannos, with the guides Nischler and 
Gerstgrasser, leaving Unser Liebe Frau (Schnalserthal) at 12.15 a.m., 
ascended the Similaun, and made a traverse to the Hohe Wilde, passing 
over six intervening peaks. The Hishof, in the Pfossenthal, was reached 
at 10.15 pm. On August 4, Dr. Christomannos and Mr. Alfred 
Swaine, with Jos. and Fried. Reinstadler of Sulden, and Jos. Pichler 
of Gomagoi, leaving the Bergl hut at 2.30 a.m., ascended the Trafoier 
Eiswand, then traversed the three Krystallspitzen, the Payerspitze, the 
Geisterspitze, and the Naglerspitze, and reached the Franzenshiéhe at 
6.20 P.M. 

The same party on September 27 made the second ascent of the 
Ortler by the Marltgrat. 

On August 13 the Langkofel was ascended by A. Brunialto with 
Luigi Bernard. A way was found by which the second couloir, so 
dangerous from falling stones, was avoided. 

Near Davos, the first ascents of Piz Grialetsch, Piz Ravighel, and of 
the Radunerkopf, and that of the Schwarzhorn by the N. ridge, were 
made by Herr Oscar Schuster. - | 

The first passage from the Marmolada to the Klein Vernel was made 
by Herr Leon Treptow, with Jos. Innerkofler (Sexten), on July 8, and 
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the first ascent of the Drusenfluh from the Swiss side wa3 mace on 
August 12 by Dr. Stokar, with the guide Michel from St. Antonien. 

Three Viennese students—Walter Merz, Victor Wessely, and 
Hans Lorenz, made, on August 28, the second unguided ascent of the 
Fiinffingerspitze (by Mr. H. Wood's route); also the first ascent of a 
peak which they name the Langkofelkarspitze (between the Langkofel 
Kar and the Plattkofel Kar) on September 1; and ascended on 
August 30 the Gran Odla, the most difficult peak of the Geislerspitzen. 
Opinions vary greatly as to the difficulty of the traverse on the 
Fiinffingerspitze, where the accident took place on September 6, but 
there is no doubt of the danger, since any slip on the part of one 
climber would be fatal to both if roped together. It is a place where 
the rope affords no security unless firmly held (or fixed) at both ends 
of the traverse. 

On August 15 the Schrammacher Spitze (3,410 m. = 11,200 ft.), in 
the Tuxer Kamm, was ascended from the Alpeiner Schartl (2,960 m. = 
9,712 ft.) by Herr L. Griin, with the guide Johann Horhager. 

In the ‘ Zeitschrift ’ we have from Herr Johann Pemsel (Nuremberg) 
an account of excursions in the Brenta group. He was accom-. 
panied by Jos. Ladner, of St. Anton, and Bonifazio Nicolussi, of 
Molveno. Hecomplains that the latter was much less acquainted with 
the Brenta peaks than he had been led to expect. On the seven days 
beginning August 10 he made as many ascents, the most difficult being 
that of the Crozzon di Brenta from the Vedretta dei Camuzzi. This is 
the most difficult route for the ascent, and it was made still harder by 
their choosing a wrong ‘ Rinne,’ in which they climbed amidst great 
difficulties for two hours, exposed continually to the risk of 
falling stones. He strongly recommends the ascent of the Torre di 
Brenta (first climbed by Mr. E. T. Compton in 1880). Herr Hermann 
Meynow, with his guide, Johann Unterwurzacher (Neukirchen, in 
Pinzgan), ascended most of the peaks which encircle the high-lying 
village of Gurgl, concluding with an ascent of both peaks of the 
Wildspitz and of the Hinterer and Vorderer Prochkogel on the same day. 
The numerous shelter huts in this neighbourhood make the excursions 
much easier. 

The Franz Senn hut was built in 1885, half an hour beyond the 
last chalets in the Alpeiner Thal (Stubai). In 1891 it became the 
property of the Innsbruck section of the D.O.A.V. Herr A. Heilmann 
describes the different excursions which can be made from it. In some 
cases the lines of ascent are marked, as, for instance, from the Franz 
Senn hut, over the Schwarzenberg Joch, to the Amberg hut in the 
Griesthal. Herr Hans Wodl contributes another chapter on the 
Niedere Tauern. This chapter extends from the Waldhornthirl 
(between Tamsweg and Schladming) to the Predigerstuhl (Gross Sélk 
Thal). The Preinthaler Verein (so named from the Preinthal, a 
branch of the Hollenthal, near the Raxalp) is a society formed at. Vienna 
for exploring these mountains. By their efforts the Preinthaler hut 
has been built on the Waldhornthorl (1,700 m.), which greatly facili- 
tates the excursions. 

Herr F. Kilger contributes a number of ascents in the Mieminger 
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Gebirge, which almost complete his exploration of the group. 
Amongst these the ascent of the Obere Platte from the Alpel Thal and 
of the Hohe Mundi from the Niedermunde Sattel were new. <A hut 
is being erected in the Alpel Thal by the Munich section in honour of 
Freiherr Hermann v. Barth, one of the first explorers of these mountains. 

Herr Theodor Wundt describes a number of winter tours. He 
must not only have a great love for such tours, but must be a man of 
extraordinary strength and endurance. Some of the expeditions would 
have been the end of many tourists : too exhausted to go on, they must 
have perished in the snow. To take two instances; after reaching the 
Fluela Hospice at midnight on December 30, he started next morning 
at 3.45 a.m. to ascend the Schwarzhorn. This is in summer an excur- 
sion of about 5 hrs., three up and two down. He endeavoured to 
make the ascent by a more direct route. On first leaving the track he 
sank up to the armpits, and waded on in snow never iess than a yard 
deep. At 11 a.m. he reached the ‘Sattel,’ beyond the Radiin glacier. 
The top was reached at 3.15 p.m. (114 hrs.), and he reflected with 
satisfaction that he had beaten the mountain. He took a couple of 
photographs and was off again at 3.30: the Sattel was reached at 4.15. 
Here he determined to go direct to the Fluela road, and began by 
sliding dewn to the glacier. But the snow was tvo soft: he must 
begin wading, or rather fighting, his way hip deep in snow. As the 
darkness came on he fixed his gaze on a block in the distance, and 
made for it. After a long struggle it seemed as far off as ever, and he 
sank exhausted in the snow; rose and made fifty steps or so, and sank 
again; then fifty steps more, and sank again. A feeling of complete 
indifference came over him; he lay then about half an hour, when he 
suddenly felt thirsty. He had some schnaps with him but did not 
like it, so he ate snow, several handfuls, and the effect was little less 
than miraculous, Courage and resolution, and with them strength, 
returned. He rose and fought once more on his way, the block was 
reached, but the ground rose before him. He turned to the right into 
a ravine, and struggled desperately down it. Hour after hour passed 
away : it was 9 p.m. when he gained the slopes overlooking the road. 
Down these he slid, lost all command of himself, and was carried over 
a (fortunately) low cliff, and nearly buried. He struggled out, and at 
10 p.u. reached the line of telegraph-poles. This led him to the hut 
where lived a road-watchman and his wife, who, after some parleying, 
admitted him, and did what they could fur him. Next morning he 
walked to Siis, and reached St. Moritz by the Post. Next morning he 
went by the Post to the Albula Pass, and attempted the Piz Albula 
(Piz Uertsch). After six hours’ work he gave up at 2 P.M., partly 
trom the lateness of the hour, partly from the fear of avalanches. All the 
same, he says, that had he been an hour earlier he would have gone on.. 

On January 3 he went to the Bernina Houses with the guide Johann 
Gross, intending to cross the Diavolezza Pass to the Boval hut. This, 
in summer, would be a walk of six to seven hours. On January 3 
they started at 3.a.m. If anything the snow was worse than on the 
Schwarzhorn. Herr Wundt expected the guide would every moment. 
give in, and he felt inclined to assent to this, though he would not 
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suggest it; but Gross’ pride was up; the other guides at Pontresina 
had called him a fool for going alone with the Herr on such a tour, 
and so he was resolved not to give in. The Pass was reached at 2 P.M. 
Here they hesitated, as the clouds on the Piz Bernina looked threaten- 
ing. Gross, however, thought they might get across the Morteratsch 
glacier in three hours, before it was quite dark. At first they 
got on fast, but the climbing of the moraine of the Pers glacier in the 
deep snow nearly exhausted them. At 4 p.m. they reached the Isla 
Pera. The work here was very severe, and all hope of reaching the 
Morteratsch glacier before dark was abandoned. Before reaching the 
nearer bank their fatigue compelled a halt. Rest and refreshment 
restored them somewhat. About 5 p.m. they reached the bank. In 
the gloom the glacier looked indescribably wild. The passage of the 
glacier amid immense difficulties cost them 34 hrs. Gross said the 
hut was only ten minutes distant, but it took them an hour to reach it 
(19 brs.). Herr Wundt’s passion for photographing winter scenery 
must in some degree be his excuse; his paper is illustrated by some 
good specimens trom the Algiu district, but the two expeditions above 
referred to are acts of almost inexcusable folly. 

Dr. Kurt Hassert takes us to the wilds of Montenegro, where, in 
a fortnight’s excursion, he succeeded in reaching the summit of 
the highest peak (Cirova Peiina [?]: 2,500 m. or 8,200 ft.). The 
ascent was somewhat difficult. ‘The party consisted of four men 
and three horses, armed with three guns and as many revolvers. 
Neither of the latter, fortunately, were they obliged to use. This 
region has only been visited two or three times by tourists, and 
the accommodation is not such as to attract visitors. He never saw a 
bed, and never took his clothes off during the whole fortnight. In 
many parts there are no streams, and water is so scarce that it is far 
too precious an article to use for washing—that luxury could only be 
indulged in when they came across some small stream or lake. 

Dr. Carl Sapper describes the mountain chains of Central Guatemala, 
and gives an account of a passage which he made from North to 
South in the late autumn of 1889. The difficulties attending any 
deviation from the beaten tracks arise mostly from the luxuriant vege- 
tation of a tropical climate. The highest summits exceed 4,000 m. 
(13 124 ft.); but the highest elevation attained by Dr. Sapper was 
3,190 m. (10,466 ft.) on a nameless summit near one of the numerous 
passes. As both accommodation and provisions are not to be de- 
pended on, the traveller has in a great degree to rely upon himself. 
Dr. Sapper had a train of about fifteen Indians, who carried tent, bed, 
and provisions of various kinds; so that he was in various respects 
much better off than Dr. Hassert in Montenegro. His journey was cut 
short by the inability of his Indian attendants to bear the exposure for 
so many days at a height varying from 2,200-3,200 metres. 

Herr A. Waltenberger contributes a lengthy notice of the explorations 
of Freiherr v. Barth, in the Alps between the Lake of Constance and 
Salzburg. Between 1868 and 1875 he ascended nearly every pro- 
minent peak in this region. He was one of the foremost champions of 
guideless climbing, and he would probably have still been in the front 
rank had he not been too early cut off on his African expedition. 
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Hauptmann J. Baumann discusses the question of war in mountain 
regions, with illustrations from ancient and modern history: Alex- — 
ander at the Pass of Susa; Hannibal’s passage of the Alps; Tyrol in 
1809 ; Montenegro and Bosnia in 1878, &c. 

Hauptmann Obermair supplies a want much felt by giving a state- 
ment about the different maps of the Alps, enumerating in order the 
sheets issued by each country and the region represented in it, and 
adding maps which enable the tourist at once to select either the 
general or local map which he requires. 

Dr. Richard v. Wettstein describes the flora of the Breccia strata 
above Hotting (Innsbruck), on the slopes of the Solstein range. 

Dr. Fritz Kerner v. Masilaun gives an account of the ‘ Fohnmauer,’ 
the wall of cloud,* which forms when the south wind (Féhn) blows 
along the watershed of the Central Alps, and especially above the main 
passes. He ascribes to this wind the passage of various plants from 
the S. to the N. side of the Alps,t 

There are two articles on glaciers—one by Dr. G. Kerschensteiner 
and Dr. Hans Hess on the measurement of the Hochjochferner, 
accompanied by an original survey on the scale of yzq4599, and 
another (No. 12) by Herr F. Seeland on the Pasterze glacier. 

Dr. L. Freytag gives a list of Alpine publications relating to the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the Alps, extending from 
the ‘Laurin’ (thirteenth century) to the present day. A number of 
illustrations (many of them trom photographs taken by the writers 
themselves) are in the volume and in the case attached to it, together 
with a general map of the Eastern Alps (Western half) and one of the 
Sonnblick district. J. 5S. 


Annuaire du Club Alpin Frangais, vol. xviii. Année 1891. 


The contents of the ‘Annuaire’ of the French Alpine Club for the 
eighteenth year are even more varied than usual, but there are at least 
six articles which to us seem somewhat out of place in Alpine 
chronicle. From the papers on ‘ Corsica,’ ‘ Majorca,’ ‘ Sparta,’ and 
‘Tunis,’ we learn much about the inhabitants of the respective 
countries, their pursuits and industries, but very little about the 
mountains. Between these articles and those strictly Alpine are two 
intermediate in character, one by M. Martel, continuing the narration 
of descents to underground caverns by M. Gaupillat. It would . 
appear that subterranean exploration and aerial voyaging have some- 
thing in common which unites them at least subjectively ; for while M. 


* T have seen a similar cloud on the ridge of the Orto d’Abramo (W. of 
Rovereto). This runs from N. to 8.. and falls in steep crags on the KE. side. 
The cloud was on the E. side, and rose from the ridge like a great wall 
2,000-3,000 ft. high ; on W. side view wasclear; on E. obscured. The cloud did 
not extend below level of ridge, as I could constantly see down the crags on 
that side. The cloud was constantly changing. Every now and then bits 
were detached towards W. and disappeared, and sometimes the wall bellied 
out like a sail. 

¢ Various plants have come from 8. to N. Tyrol since the railway was 
opened. Has not the railway something to do with this as well as the 
S. wind ? 
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Gaupillat assisted M. Martel in the navigation of the Stygian Tindoul, 
M. Martel, in return, treated his friend to an emotional course in a 
balloon, his wife and a professed aeronaut being the other occupants. 
The total severance from the earth’s surface seems to have been the 
common bond that lent a charm to experiences so different, and in the 
balloon excursion M. Martel seems to find a further, though to our 
mind, questionable advantage, ‘de l’absence totale d’efforts physiques, 
qui remplacent par une sensation de bien-étre idéal la fatigue souvent 
si pénible des escalades alpestres,’ It is still somewhat a moot point, 
but we believe, for ethical as well as physical reasons, the most difficult 
half of an Alpine climb is held to consist in the ascent, and it is well 
that it should be so. With the balloon, however, this is reversed. The 
descent of M. Martel and his companions seems to have been both 
perilous and disagreeable, and we do not think the perusal of his paper | 
is likely to convert anyone froin seeking to rise by his own exertions 
rather than trusting to carburetted hydrogen. 

Turning to the strictly Alpine papers, we notice ‘Une Ascension 
Féminine,’ by two ladies, of the southern Aiguille d’Arve. This was 
tirst climbed by Mr. Coolidge in 1878, who had to scale near the summit 
a ledge or wall of rock reported by him as ‘ quite as bad as anything on 
the Meije,’ * which he had ascended two days before. There seems to 
be little doubt from the judgment of the experts who have climbed both 
that the central aiguille is the highest, though Miss Paillon not un- 
naturally gives the benefit of the doubt which has existed as to the claims 
of the southern and central peaks to the one on which she was standing. 

Count Russell gives as usual an account of his summer wanderings 
in the Pyrenees. He does not take us over any new ground, but to 
such a genuine admirer of the mountains the ground is always fresh, 
and he has the happy art of making the reader share his enthusiasm, 
whether it be in a seventh ascent of Mont Perdu, or a twenty-first of 
the Vignemale. The night bivouac on the mountain, which he 
infinitely prefers to an early start in the dark, has for him still the 
same charms as when he was a younger man. We partly agree with 
him, but for enjoyment the bivouac should not be made above the snow- 
line, even with a peau de mouton, and we doubt whether the Count’s 
experiences on the summit of Mont Perdu will induce many to follow 
his example. 

In the multiplicity of matters dealt with, the giants of the Alps are 
not altogether neglected. M. Pierre Puiseux, himself one of the most 
active members, whose father, Victor Puiseux, was the first to reach 
the Silber Sattel in 1847, takes a pardonable pride in recounting the 
history of the first ascents of Monte Rosa. We have an interesting 
account of the attempts on the mountain made by Vincent Zumstein 
and all the early explorers, and their claims to the several peaks are 
well allotted to each. M. Puiseux seems to arrive at the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Coolidge,t that it was the Grenzgipfel or eastern peak 
which was climbed previous to September 1854, when the Ost Spitze 
was reached by the Brothers Smyth, and afterwards by Mr. E. Kennedy. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 95. t Ibid. vol. xv. 
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This latter peak is given as 200 métres to the east of, and only 7 metres 
inferior to the Dufour or Hichste Spitze, tirst climbed by Hudson and 
Smythe’s party in July 1855. The paper is illustrated by a sketch- 
map, and three excellent photographic views of Monte Rosa as seen 
from different sides. The drawing by M. Schrader gives a faithful 
representation of the mountain as seen from the Gornergrat, and the 
line of ascent usually followed. 

Turning to Mont Blanc, the Vice-President, M. Durier, discusses the 
' feasibility of establishing a permanent observatory onthe summit. His 
colleague, M. Vallot, who seems to have made more ascents of Mont 
Blanc than any amateur, including nine whole days passed in a small 
tent on the top, has already constructed an observatory and refuge at his 
private expense, just above the Rochers des Bosses, at a height of 
4,365 metres. Being within two hours of the summit of Mont Blanc, this 
is much used as a halting-place in modern ascents. M. Jansen, after 
a laborious sledge ascent in 1890,* was struck with the advantages to 
science of an observatory on the actual summit of Mont Blanc; and 
M. Eiffel, who seems to flinch at nothing, had undertaken to make the 
preliminary studies for carrying out the work. Here especially it was 
essential that ‘the house should be founded on a rock,’ and the first 
point to ascertain was how near the rock approaches to the summit of 
the Calotte. The configuration of the rock below is presumably not 
at all conformable to the hard surface of the snow, and to ascertain at 
what depth it may be reached a tunnel had to be driven. M. Eiffel had 
determined that, in order to be successful, a platform of rock must be 
found at a depth not exceeding 12 métres below the surface. The 
tunnel in the ice was commenced on tle N. side towards the Petits 
Mulets, at an elevation of 14 métres below the summit, and was carried 
horizontally for 29-4 meétres, till the boring corresponded with the actual 
summit, but no rock had been found. The weather seems to have been 
bad more or less, and after fifteen days spent between the summit and 
the Vallot observatory, the work, under the direction of M. Imfeld, the 
engineer, had to be abandoned. In this short time three lives were 
lost. Dr. Jacottet, who had joined the expedition as an amateur, had 
succumbed to the cold; a tourist and his guide were killed by an 
avalanche; and many of the workmen were incapacitated by frost- 
bite. Though the gallery was subsequently carried 23 métres further 
beneath the snow, still no rock was touched, and we think enough was 
done to show that the summit of Mont Blanc can never be per- 
manently occupied, either as a habitation or observatory. The Pic du 
Midi is about the highest station that can serve for this purpose in our 
latitudes. 

An ascent as adopted by M. Janssen, whether dragged on a sledge or 
suspended in a palanquin, will not commend itself to any mountaineer, 
young or old, of either sex. Still we may observe that so much has 
been done towards facilitating the ascent of the highest mountain in 
Europe that, given time and weather, it is now within the reach of all 
by easy stages: the first day to the Grands Mulets, the second to the 


* Annuaire, 1890, C. A. F. p. 410. 
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refuge Vallot, whence to the top 2 hrs.; again sleeping at the refuge, 
and so home to Chamonix. We can recommend the sketch panorama 
from the summit, drawn by M. Schrader from photographs by MM. 
Imfeld and Vallot, as a useful aid to be studied before the ascent—not 
in situ—by those who would appreciate the view. 

Among the scientific articles, Prince Roland Bonaparte continues 
his observations of the periodic variation of French glaciers—that is, 
on the Pyrenees and the Alps which belong to France. On the 
whole, the glaciers would seem to be receding, but the Prince restricts 
himself to noting the facts, without attempting to assign a cause or to 
draw conclusions. The most important contribution to this section is 
the joint paper by MM. Margerie and Schrader on the geological 
structure of the Pyrenees. They show that the break in the centre of 
the chain as depicted on maps is rather fanciful than real, and that the 
apparent dislocation east of the Maladetta is not due to horizontal dis- 
placement—that there is no single axis of upheaval parallel to the 
chain, but that there are at least three several granite zones more or 
Jess at angles with it, and hence that the tertiary and secondary strata 
are not unfrequently inclined towards the axis of elevation, and not 
towards the plain. A very clear and comprehensive map of the 
geology of the whole chain of the Pyrenees is appended, the only fault 
being that it is on too small a scale. 

The multiplicity and variety of matter dealt with in this ‘Annuaire’ 
can hardly be wondered at, when we find that the Club consists of 
forty sections, and numbers in all 5,389 members. Following our 
example, we are happy to find that the C.A.F. have issued an index to 
the first fifteen volumes—i.e. from the year 1874 to 1888. CC. P.- 


Die Besteigung des Cimone della Pala: ein Album fiir Kletterer und Dolo- 
mitenfreunde. Von Theodor Wundt. (Stuttgart: Greiner und Pfeiffer.) 
This book, although the ascents described in it are neither new nor 

particularly formidable, is, owing to the originality of the author’s 

scheme and the beauty of the illustrations, a very interesting pro- 
duction. Herr Wundt’s main idea is to put before the reader, with 
the assistance of photography, the actual details of a typical rock- 
climb; and he has succeeded to a remarkable extent in overcoming 
the inherent difficulties of his task. The most important chapter con- 
sists of a minute description of an ascent of the Cimone della Pala, 
the second highest peak of that Dolomite group for which San Martino 

di Castrozza is the head-quarters ; the narrative being profusely 

illustrated with reproductions from the author’s photographs, not only 

of the peaks as a whole and in detail, but also of members of the party 
at work on it. It is notoriously difficult to find and occupy points of 
view from which presentable photographs of the latter sort can 
be obtained, but Herr Wundt has triumphed over all such obstacles, 
and has produced some of the most sensational representations of 
climbers in action that we have ever seen. 

The very sensationalism of these plates, however, only serves to 
accentuate the fact that, under certain conditions, nothing is more 
deceptive than a photograph. Take, for instance, plate 16. This 
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shows the maurais pas of the Cimone, a rock passage which is in 
reality by no means difficult, notwithstanding the lamentable presence 
of a long wire rope. In the plate the difficulty is enormously exag- 
gerated, as the author indeed partly admits. Observe the third man 
on the rope: he is in reality well enough placed, but compared with 
his apparent position in the plate that of the gentleman ‘in ‘‘ Kommen 
Sie nur” is one of indolent ease. Assuredly Mr. Willink is justified, 
for Herr Wundt’s camera has fairly out-Willinked him. All this, 
however, is almost inevitable and does not detract from the high merit 
of Herr Wundt’s work; although it may make the book undesirable 
literature for uninitiated female relations. 

Apart from the ascent of the Cimone the volume contains a good 
deal of interesting matter. The author gives a pleasant sketch of San 
Martino, and also of its guides, of whom he justly speaks in the 
highest terms. He narrates ascents of the Pala di San Martino and the 
Vezzana, the latter being made alone, and an unsuccessful attempt, also 
made alone, on the Cima di Ball, and he has a good deal to say in praise 
of solitary climbing. . 

Perhaps the Dolomites, owing to the almost total absence of 
crevassed glaciers, afford as favourable a field as any for those who 
care about this sombre pastime; not that they are easy, but because 
the difficulties lie on the surface. A man is much less likely to over- 
estimate his unassisted powers on these rocks than he is to under- 
estimate the dangers of solitary and apparently easy glacier work. 

The volume closes with a chapter on mountain photography, which 
contains little that has not been said already. Herr Wundt is an 
excellent photographer, and the illustrations are very numerous, and, 
or the whole, of a high order of merit, though some of the smaller 
plates are disfigured by a Kodak-like distortion. The whole book is 
handsomely got up in a form which recalls that of Signor Sella’s ‘ Monte 
Rosa e Gressoney,” and is beautifully printed. 

The author is to be congratulated on the achievement of an un- 
questionable success; and, as circumstances prevented him this year 
from dealing with the Sass Maor and the Cima di Canali, the two best 
climbs in the district, it is to be hoped that he will be encouraged to 
give us some day a companion volume, completing his survey of this 
fascinating group of mountains. A. F. de F. 


THE ALPINE CLUB EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 1892. 


THE Alpine Club is able to exhibit together not only work done by 
its artist members in the Jast autumn, but pictures that were years ago 
the delight of many when exhibited, but now almost forgotten. Some 
of us still remember the sorrow in the artist-world when John 8. 
Raven was prematurely cut down just as he seemed rising to the head 
of his profession. An exhibition of his works was soon afterwards 
gathered together by the Burlington Fine Arts Club. One Alpine 
picture, a very beautiful Matterhorn then shown, we should like to see 
again. Mrs. Morris kindly lent a large and powerful picture of the 
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‘Langdale Pikes’ by this artist. To the same lady we were indebted for 
the loan of one of Raven’s greatest efforts, ‘The Shadow of Snowdon.’ 
At Pen-y-gwryd they still tell how the artist built a rude stone 
shelter half-way up that side of Snowdon, and how evening after 
evening he used to watch the setting sun throw the shadow of its peaks 
across the flank of Moel Siabod. In the upper half of this great 
picture we have sky und hillside steeped in golden light, whilst the 
nearer rocks and grass are enveloped in a shadow go transparently 
beautiful that it almost seems to deepen and creep onwards as we look. 

From Mr. W. Collingwood, R.W.S., we expect no strong painting of 
Alpine foreground ; he succeeds best when the mountains are ‘ faintly 
flush’d’ or ‘ phantom fair.’ The best of the drawings sent by him was 
a view of the Lauterbrunnen Valley with the Kippel Breithorn in the 
distance, a most difficult subject very daintily painted. 

Mr. M. Snape sent pictures in both oil and water colour; a most 
commendable love of truth in form being somewhat marred by rather 
poor and timorous colour. 

Several of Monsieur Loppé’s pictures were contributed by their 
owners. The best we thought to be those lent by Sir Alfred Wills. One of 
these was a large crevasse in the névé, with a beautiful misty distance. 
The largest work showed a glacier-stream cutting its way through blue 
ice at the foot of the Glacier de Taléfre, with moraine-protected 
hummocks rising to the left, the foreground glacier brightly sunlit 
while in the shadowed distance rose the Dent du Géant and the Mont 
Mallet. Should this exhibition next year be opened for a longer 
period it is to be hoped that M. Loppé may be induced to send us some 
of his more recent works. 

From Mr. Alfred East, R.I., came a noble picture of Fusijama. We 
are so accustomed to see this mountain represented by the light- 
hearted Japanese, its sunlit snows set in the blue sky, that it is most 
interesting to see this subject touched by the pathos and poetry of the 
northern artist. Mr. East gives us a sedgy foreground, then quiet 
water, distant hills wrapped in gloom and touched with cloud. The 
gnowy summit lifts its shadowed side into the sky of evening. 

-Professor Bonney sent a fine collection of Elijah Walton’s pictures. 
The works of this painter have been so often referred to in these pages 
that we need only remark how solid and true is much of this work pro- 
duced when the artist toiled diligently among the mountains. The 
studio dreams of later years are altogether inferior. But though Elijah 
Walton often took the most outrageous liberties with sky and fore- 
grounds, his drawing and modelling of peaks were usually a marvel of 
accuracy. Often a mountain form was a thing of beauty, whose effect 
he sought unwisely to heighten by meretricious and commonplace 
devices. The setting was frequently vulgar, but there was generally a 
jewel of drawing in every work. 

Mr. B. J. M. Donne was not so large a contributor as last year. His 
chalets are marvellously good, but his mountain distances often Jack 
solidity, and we are sometimes in doubt as to what they represent. The 
difficult task of obtaining a satisfactory picture without any sky is one 
that the artist often sets himself without achieving a satisfactory result. 
The tone of an Alpine subject can rarely be explained without the 
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assistance of sky, apart from the cramped impression that such com- 
positions give. 

Mrs. Marrable sent some twenty drawings. This lady succeeds best 
in representing the near picturesque; when she attempts Monte Rosa at 
sunrise from the Val Anzasca her colour and her drawing are equaily 
apt to go a little astray. Wedo not remember to have seen this 
artist’s work before in our exhibitions, where it was very welcome, for 
there was much freshness of treatment and evidence of a keen eye for 
pictorial effect. | 

The late Lord Monkswell was represented by one of his best works. 
A forest of the firs which he loved so much, and painted so well, was 
surmounted by the Wellhorn and the Wetterhorn, admirable in their 
modelling. The look of heaviness in this picture probably arises from 
the years that have elapsed since it was painted. 

Mr. Dent lent one of Professor Costa’s exquisite landscapes. Its 
charms were, however, little visible; the lighting of the rooms, which 
damaged the effect of many pictures, was in this case particularly 
destructive. 

Mr. A. W. Weedon, R.I., sent a most realistic piece of rock paint- 
ing, called ‘A Rough Mountain-side in Ross-shire.’ 

Colonel Tanner sent a very large monochrome, entitled ‘The Heart 
of the Himalayas.’ This attracted much attention, but was elaborated 
from material of too slight a character to be wholly satisfactory. 

Mr. Croft exhibited two very large pictures and several of lesser 
size. Of the larger ones we preferred the ‘Mont Blanc from Mont 
Joli,’ a little known but exceedingly fine point of view. In the view 
above Zermatt we could not but regret the splintering of the Dent 
Blanche into a range of jagged aiguilles. Mr. Croft has great power 
as a colourist, and his contrasts of autumnal golds and russets with 
middle distances steeped in gloom are most effective. Days of porten- 
tous darkness are to be seen now and then among the Alps; but surely 
in Mr. Croft’s pictures we meet with this effect somewhat too frequently. 

Mr. E. T. Compton is, we believe, related to the late J. D. Harding; 
at any rate, their artistic sympathies are closely akin. In the works of 
both are found the scattered blocks of rock, storm-broken larches, 
fallen logs, uprooted trees, and flashing torrents. Of the Alpine 
picturesque Mr. Compton is our greatest exponent. The most im- 
portant of the many clever drawings shown was ‘The Roccia Viva 
trom the Chalet de Morney.’ With what ease this painter often pro- 
duces a charming sketch was proved by the beautiful ‘ Meije from the 
Col du Lautaret,’ and the ‘ Lago di Pusiano.” We understand that the 
pressure upon him for drawing to be reproduced for publication is 
very great; this probably accounts for the slightness of much of his 
recent work. 

It would be telling an ancient story if we were to refer to Mr. 
Ruskin’s influence as a writer and artist on the delineation of mountain 
form. The two exquisite drawings from his hand showed how 
thoroughly he believes that the foundation of all good landscape art is 
work with the point. If more of the painters of mountains would lay 
aside frequently those bewitching colours and those brushes with which 
they have acquired an almost fatal facility, and work with the pencil, 
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as Turner did all his life, art of this description would advance 
immeasurably. 

Mr. Alfred Williams was well represented. A striking study of the 
Aiguille du Dru from a point of view not often chosen was singularly 
forcible and direct in treatment. The rock pinnacle had evidently 
been thoroughly studied and its texture and character were most 
faithfully rendered, to the extent, indeed, of bringing into prominence 
a geological feature not always noticed. The spiral twist to which 
Mr. Ruskiu drew attention in aiguille formation is familiar in the case 
of a spike of the Aiguille des Charmoz and the Dent du Géant, but 
less conspicuous in the Aiguille du Dru. Still it is plain enough, as 
Mr. Williams shows. In other drawings the artist was seen at his best, 
and notably in showing more sympathy with skies than in previous 
works. A tendency to use purple tones rather too freely detracts from 
the interest of some of Mr. Williams's work. In his studies in Skye 
and elsewhere he has shown power as a colourist, and it seems a pity 
that he should not exert this talent in the Alps also. ‘ Reserve force,’ 
to use a term current in theatrical jargon, is possibly a merit—in some 
actors; but the painter cannot so easily get credit for great capacity 
by declining to reveal the quality. We should like to see Mr. 
Williams’s ambition tempt him once in a way to exert the full stretch 
of his powers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stevens sent many drawings of Alpine scenes 
painted in the early summer, when the hay is uncut in the valleys 
and the mountain pastures are carpeted with a wealth of colour which 
must be seen to be thought possible. Our gallantry hinders us from 
saying which of these two artists does the better work. We think both 
would gain by a study of Mr. MacWhirter’s rendering of a similar 
scene. We were favoured by that painter with the sight of his 
original study for his Academy picture of ‘June in the Austrian 
Tyrol.’ In this work the flowers had no look of the artificial ones. 
You felt that you could not walk a step among them without crushing 
their juicy freshness. But the size of the daisies was portentous. 

Two gems of the exhibition we have left until last. They had no 
special mountain character, but we should have been sorry to miss 
seeing them. They were a splendid De Wint, representing Penrhyn 
Castle and its surrounding rocky coast, and an exquisite Turner, of 
Launceston, lent by Mrs. Moir. 

Mr. Willink’s series of original drawings for that most popular book, 
the Badminton work on Mountaineering, were examined with delight 
and amusement by many of the visitors. As they have so recently 
been referred to in this journal we will not now enlarge. We need 
only remark how much many had, as usual, suffered by their repro- 
duction on a smaller scale. 

Although the year has not been productive of any such remarkable 
panoramic photographs as were exhibited last year by Sig. V. Sella 
and others, this section of the exhibition was not devoid of much 
excellent work, contributed in many cases by new members, representing 
mountain scenery from many parts of the world ; this, indeed, may be 
considered the special feature of the exhibition, attesting a far-reaching 
and widening sphere of activity. | 
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Of the Swiss Alps, two pictures by Captain Abney, ‘ Christmas at 
Grindelwald’ and a ‘Symphony in White,’ received universal praise, 
the subject of the symphony being a mass of fantastic seracs, delicate 
in treatment—a wonderful example of photographic detail. ‘ Grindel- 
wald by Moonlight, 11 p.m., December 31st,’ also by Captain Abney, 
is a curious and remarkable phenomenon. 

Mr. J. Eccles’ series in platinotype of ‘Mont Blanc in a Mist,’ 
‘ Aiguille de Taléfre,’ and the ‘ Grandes Jorasses,’ are delightful studies 
of rock and snow partially draped in fleeting clouds, the platinotype 
process producing a softening effect. 

Mr. C. T. Dent is represented by some very fine carbon enlarge- 
ments of the ‘Eiger and Monch from Miirren’ and the ‘ Valley of 
Grindelwald,’ both winter scenes, and pictures of exceeding merit and 
power of composition. 

Mrs. Main is well to the fore with a series of beautifully finished 

74 by 5 pictures of the jagged peaks of Dauphiné, and a very remark- 
able series of winter studies in the Engadine. The subjects were 
well chosen and the lighting admirable. Better work has rarely been 
seen. For those who do not know the Alps in winter these views 
must have been a revelation ; for those who do, something better than 
a pleasant awakening of recollection. 

Mr. C. Pasteur has some interesting views of the Danphiné Alps. 

In the work exhibited by Mr. C. G. Monro, notably a 24 by 18 
carbon enlargement of the Grandes Jorasses from the Pic du Tacul, 
and also in the large collection by Mr. Alfred Holmes, we have pro- 
ductions whose composition, treatment and finish bring to our 
remembrance the work of the late Mr. Donkin. 

Of equal interest was the work of another new member, Mr. T, 
Brushfield, with the additional feature that the views were less 
familiar. It is somewhat strange that, by means of a process such as 
that of photography, individuality can make itself felt; but such is the 
case. Donkin’s influence was evident in the work of both Mr. Monro 
and Mr. Brushfield. No better could have been followed, and it is 
gratifying to recognise two such worthy members of what is almost a 
school of Alpine photography. 

From Colorado Mr. Percy Thomas introduced two views of a very 
striking rock-pinnacle, ‘The Lizard’s Head, 14,100 feet.” From New 
Zealand Mr. A. P. Harper, the honorary secretary of the New Zealand 
A. C., exhibited a series of very interesting and topographically 
valuable collection of prints, illustrating the Alps of that country. 

In Iceland Mr. F. W. W. Howell has done good work, whilst from the 
Himalayas the R.G. 8. exhibits a fine series of carbon enlargements of 
the Sikkim mountains, from negatives by Johnston and Hoffmann, of 
Calcutta. Peak Simiolchum, or D2 of the survey-map, is a sharp- 
headed peak of beautiful proportions. 

Winter and Easter excursions amongst our own hills in Wales, 
and also in the Lakes, have been productive of good work from the 
cameras of Messrs. Brushfield, Dixon, and Baker. 

A photograph by M. Tairraz of the hole on the Glacier de la Téte 
Rousse, clearly showed the cause of the recent glacial catastrophe at 
St. Gervais. | 
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The most remarkable photograph of the exhibition is that of 
Mont Blanc, taken from Geneva (by M. Boissonas), a distance of 
fifty-four miles, upon a plate of about 20 x 16 inches dimensions, 
with a Dallmeyer newly invented tele-photographic lens of such 
extraordinary power, that to all appearance it brings Mont Blanc 
within three or four miles of the photographer, and although it is esti- 
mated that the buiidings in the foreground of the picture are some 
fifteen miles distant, even the windows are so clearly defined that, if a 
figure had been present at the time of exposure, it would have been 
visible. Without entering into the principle of its construction, we 
may say that for the mountaineer, and particularly the explorer and 
map-maker, the instrument will prove both valuable and necessary. 
To practically illustrate the properties of the instrument, let a photo- 
gruph be taken by means of two cameras, one supplied with a ‘ long 
focus’ lens and the other with the new ‘ tele-photographic’ lens, of the 
flame of an oil-lamp placed at a distance of 20 feet. With equal exten- 
sions of the camera the image of the flame given by the new lens will 
be five times greater than that by the other. 

With such an instrument we may affirm that it is now possible 
from our Sikkim frontier to photograph the hidden mountains of Nepal, 
the peaks which Mr. Graham imagined he detected in the rear of 
Gaurisankar (vide A.J., vol. xii. p. 50). It is also possible for the 
photographer to get a snap-shot of a herd of bouquetins, or chamois 
(without going near enough to scare them), thus bringing the animate 
world above the snow-line within the range of the Alpine photographer. 
By a further utility of the lens, the mountaineer may, by extending his 
camera to the fullest magnitude, and by adjusting the focus at the 
lens, bring on to his plate the details of any particular part of a ridge 
or couloir which neitber the eye nor the telescope can give him. This 
invention of Mr. T. Kt. Dallmeyer’s* may be said to be the latest 
advance made in the science of optics, and without doubt a great 
achievement for long-distance photography, which will open up new 
fields in all its branches. 

On the whole, the exhibition was a notable one, of greater variety 
and more interest than any we can recall. To the late hon. secretary this 
successful result was almost entirely due, and we may congratulate 
him that his unwearied efforts were so fully rewarded. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Tue Annual General Meeting was held at St. Martin’s Town Hall on 
Monday, December 19, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Horace Walker, President, in 
the chair, when the following candidates were balloted for and elected 
members of the Club :— Messrs. C. A. C. Bowlker, T. Brushfield, 
L. Friedmann, M. L. Hepburn, O. G. Jones, C. W. MacGillivray, 
C. G. Monro, C. M. Thompson, C. H. R. Wollaston. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year then took place. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Dr. Liverne, Mr. 


* The Tele-photographic lens, by T. R. Dallmeyer. 
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Douglas W. Freshfield was unanimously elected President in the place 
of Mr. Horace Walker, whose term of office expired. Mr. Freshfield 
returned thanks, and expressed the hope that during his term of office, 
whether long or short, there would be a continuance of that unanimity 
of good feeling among mountaineers which it was one of the objects of 
the Club to promote, and that members would continue to extend its 
fame, not only by their daring deeds, but by their literary and artistic 
efforts, and that they would climb all the mountains that geographers 
would discover for them. 

On the motion of Mr. C. E. Matuews, seconded by Mr. C. Pitxinerton, 
Messrs. W. M. Conway and H. Pasteur were unanimously elected 
Vice-Presidents in the places of Messrs. F. A. Wallroth and S. F. Still, 
whose term of office exvired. 

On the motion of Mr. C. T. DENT, seconded by Dr. Savaae, Mr. 
J. H. Wicks was unanimously elected Hon. Secretary in the place of 
Mr. F. O. Schuster, who retired from the office. 

On the motion of Mr. D. J. ABERCRomBY, seconded by Mr. W. E. 
Haut, Mr. J. A. Luttman-Johnson, Dr. W. A.: Wills, and Mr. H. 
Woolley were unanimously elected new members of the Committee, in 
place of Messrs. Siingsby and Willink, who retired by rotation, and of 
Mr. J. H. Wicks. 

On the motion of Mr. H. G. WItuink, seconded by Mr. F. A. 
WaLLroTH, the remaining members of the Committee—viz. Messrs. 
Carson, Thomas, Chater, Morse, and Williams—being eligible, were 
unanimously re-elected. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered an address, at the conclusion of which 
a vote of thanks for the same and for his services to the Club during 
the past three years was proposed by the President-Elect, seconded by 
Mr. Dent,and carried by acclamation. The proceedings then terminated. 

The Annual Exhibition of Alpine Paintings and Photographs was 
held at the Whitehall Rooms during the afternoon of Tuesday, 
December 20, when the Bijou Orchestra played a selection of music, 
and throughout the following day, and the large attendance on both 
days proved that the general interest taken in these exhibitions had by 
no means diminished. For detailed notice, see p. 342 sqq. 

The Winter Dinner was held atthe Whitehall Rooms on the evening 
of Tuesday, December 20, the chair being taken by Mr. Horace 
Walker, President of the Club. Upwards of 260 members and guests 
were present, the latter including Lord Aberdare, Viscount Cobham, 
Mr. Bourcart the Swiss Chargé d’Affaires, Capt. Kane, Sir D. Galton, 
Sir Dixon Hartland, M.P., Sir Forrest Fulton, Q.C., Sir H. Trueman 
Wood, Mr. H. D. Traill, D.C.L., Mr. E. Wingfield, C.B., Mr. Alfred 
East, Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. Wemyss Reid, &c., &c. 


Errata. 


Page 67, line 5 from sara for Matterhorn read Mettelhorn, and for Pic d’Arginol read Pic 
d’Arzinol. 
» 232, 4 29, for 200 read 1,500. 
259, ,, 2U, for ordinary read same. 
61, 262, Ascents of Ruinette and S. Peak of Grandes Dents should be transposed with 
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An Ascent oF TocucHE (TRINIDAD). 
By SIR F. POLLOCK. 
(Read before the Alpine Club February 7, 1893.) 


N the spring of 1892 I had occasion to spend two months 
in the island of Trinidad on business unconnected with 
the objects of this Club. Before we left England I studied 
the Admiralty chart (the only sufficient map of the island 
that exists) with my friend Mr. H. F. Wilson, the Secretary 
of the Judicial Inquiry Commission whereof I was the 
junior member. Perceiving that a well-marked range of 
hills runs along the north side of the island from east 
to west, and that the culminating point of its western 
part appeared to be within a,practicable distance from Port 
of Spain, to which place our work mostly tied us down, we 
formed a pious wish to attain that point in the course of our 
stay in the colony. We ultimately accomplished our desire 
of ascending ucuche, but not without considerable delays 
and some difficulties. I hasten to say that the difficulties 
were much more of a moral than of a physical kind, and 
that the height of Tucuche above the sea-level, as deter- 
mined by the Admiralty, is 3,100 ft. If a hill of that 
height seem beneath the attention of this Club, I humbly 
submit, first, that no ascent of any kind in the West Indies 
has to my knowledge been reported to the Club until now; 
secondly, that there was nothing higher in the colony for us 
to go up. 

It is to be understood that walking, not to speak of climb- 
ing, is an exercise by no means in fashion in the West Indies 
in general or in Trinidad in particular. Mr. Wilson and I, 
having once profited by an off: day to get what at home would 
be regarded as an ordinary afternoon’s walk (it was an easy 
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four hours’ round), found ourselves quite celebrated persons. 
Accordingly we had to wait a long time before our inquiries 
about Tucuche culled forth any response. Divers credible 
witnesses, indeed, were ready to assure us not only that they 
knew all about Tucuche but that they had been over it 
themselves. It turned out in every single case that what 
they had really done was to take a well-known bridle-path 
which leads, by a low pass over the western flank of Tucuche, 
to Las Cuevas on the north coast of the island. They spoke 
in perfect yood faith, but in the language of the epoch 
before mountaineering became an art, when it did not seem 
worth while to distinguish the summit of a mountain from 
any other part of the mass. Evidently this did not serve 
our purpose. We were equally unsuccessful in obtaining 
any definite information about previous ascents; but it 
seemed to be an accepted belief that Capt. Baker, formerly 
in command of the Trinidad police force (but now Inspector 
of Prisons in Demerara), had reached the summit about 
twelve years ago. The local information of Maracas, as we 
afterwards found, would not have helped us even if we could 
have given the time to a preliminary expedition in search of 
it. For when we did go there we found the local knowledge 
and memory a pure blank, save for some extravagant fictions 
delivered to me, after we came down from the mountain, by a 
very pleasant young Spanish creole; and these, I am apt to 
think, were not traditional, but invented on the spot in my 
honour and for my special delectation, and without any desire 
or expectation that I should believe a word of them. I have 
not succeeded in obtaining any particulars of Capt. Baker’s 
ascent, and I do not know that any account of it was ever 
published. Some days after our own ascent, Mr. Shine- 
Wilson, now of Aranjuez near St. Joseph, informed Mr. 
H. F. Wilson and myself that he had been on the summit in 
1863 or 1€64. It is believed that one or two naturalists 
have been there at different times. On the whole there may 
have been, I should guess, some half-dozen ascents before 
ours, but we seem to be in a position to claim the § first 
recorded.’ 

Thus, after being a month in the colony, we still knew 
very little more about Tucuche than appeared on the face of 
the Admiralty chart. One thing we knew beyond what the 
map told us, that the whole range of hills is thickly wooded 
up to the highest points, and therefore the difficulty of 
making way through tropical forest was the chief if not 
the only physical difficulty to be expected. The facts of the 
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wet season having set in a whole month too soon, and every- 
one telling us that getting wet in the woods was a certain 
method of catching colony fever, did not tend to make the 
prospect more attractive. On the whole, as a wet May drew 
into its last week, we began to think that the ascent of 
Tucuche would remain a pious wish unfulfilled. But it 
came to pass that the Governor, as in duty bound, held high 
festival on the Queen’s birthday, and the festival took the 
form of a bal]. It was an admirably managed ball in every 
respect, and what I am about to relate will further impress 
on the younger members of the Alpine Club the importance 
of never missing a Queen’s Birthday ball (or any other) if 
they can be there. Now at the Government House ball I 
fell in with Mr. E. R. Smart, a surveyor, a man of active 
habits in virtue both of natural taste and of his profession, 
and well versed in woodcraft and camping out. Mr. Smart 
had heard that Mr. Wilson and I desired to make acquaintance 
with Tucuche, and so accosted me, declaring himself willing 
not only to take part in such an expedition, the wet season 
permitting, but to organise it in detail. I joyfully accepted 
the suggestion, and after some further adjournments and 
colloquies we fixed on the short Whitsuntide holiday as 
the only available time. As to the weather, we had to 
chance it. 

We had to be away from Port of Spain only one night ; 
our preparations were therefore simple, and in no way 
specially remarkable. Only when I sent forth the excellent 
black butler of their Honours the Commissioners with a 
pair of boots to be nailed I learnt, to my no small indigna- 
tion, that the shoemakers of Port of Spain know not nails. 
It will be admitted that nothing less than an application of 
the curse of Meroz was adequate for the occasion, and I 
inwardly (and in unofficial confidence to the secretary) re- 
lieved my feelings in some such words as these: ‘ Maledicite 
Portui de Hispania, dixit angelus Domini; maledicite 
sutoribus eius, quia clavos non habuerunt in auxilium 
Domini, ferrum clavorum in auxilium famulorum Domini 
qui montem eius Tucucem ascendebant.’ But this was by 
no means the only occasion when it was needful in Trinidad 
to console oneself with a variation on the words of the 
Preacher which certainly would have been found in the book 
if the author had lived in the West Indies: ‘ Creolitas creoli- 
tatum, omnia creolitas.? However, nails in one’s boots are 
a luxury and not a strict necessity in walking through a 
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wood, even when the ground is fairly steep and pretty 
wet. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of Whit-Monday, June 6, 
two travellers of modest appearance, but occasionally saluted 
by a constable, with one pair of nailed boots between them, 
might have been seen alighting at the St. Joseph station of 
the Trinidad Government Railway. Here Mr. Smart met 
us, having driven out by road with his own buggy, and put 
us in possession of the one vehicle which St. Joseph offers 
for hire. Our first step was to drive up the Maracas valley 
to our night quarters. This drive, though not long, is in 
some ways curious. The valley is a charming tropical 
valley, with a kind of far-off sub- Alpine air which I cannot 
explain, though it constantly haunted me in Trinidad. I 
can only say that it would at no moment have surprised me 
very much if, instead of a brown coolie ora black policeman, 
a Piedmontese carabiniere had come round the next corner. 
However, the Maracas river has to be crossed eight times 
by eight several fords, the uppermost ford being the deepest. 
We were informed, and therefore believed, that in the dry 
season the river is a quite shallow stream. We could see 
that in the wet season the water just washes over the floor 
of the carriage at the deeper places, and we were further 
informed, and could perceive it to be highly probable, that 
after a heavy rain flood two or three of the fords are not 
passable at all, and people who happen to he up the valley 
ust stay there till the river goes down. At one time it ap- 
peared as if this was not unlikely to be our own case. 

We arrived without any accidents of flood, though in 
most doubtful weather, at the house where Mr. Smart had 
secured the party a lodging. This was an old Spanish 
dwelling, by no means without a certain stateliness in the 
plain solid woodwork of its interior. 1t is now used by the 
manager of a cocoa estate, whereby hung the neighbourhood 
of a drying-house, which proved most useful next day. The 
manager was on the spot, and showed us all the hospitality 
in his power. There were still about three hours of daylight 
to spare, and we occupied them in visiting the Maracas 
waterfall, which is one of the recognised sights of the 
island. It had come on to rain heavily, and I count this 
walk as one of the two wettest in my life. The other was 
on Dartmoor, ten or twelve years ago, when the rain and 
mist were so thick that my companion, though he knew 
every inch of the ground, could not hit off Plym Steps 
when we were within some quarter of a mile of that freak 
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of nature or prehistoric ‘old men’s workings.’ Not that 
one has much business to complain of the way to Maracas 
Falls being wet. For the nature of the Falls is such that in 
dry weather there is no water in them. Consequently 
tourists who wait for dry weather to make the excursion do 
not really see the Falls, but only the place where they ought 
to be. The situation is certainly a very beautiful one: an 
amphitheatre of rock nearly 400 ft. high, and covered with 
luxuriant ferns and mosses that would be precious in an 
English hothouse. Over this rcck-face the water comes 
down, a spray rather than a waterfall, but less tenuous than 
most falls of that type. I cannot in conscience advise any- 
one to go to Trinidad on purpose to see the Maracas water- 
fall, but if you are in Trinidad the Maracas valley and falls 
are well worth giving a day to. 

It rained all that night with slight intermissions, and 
when the tardy dawn of a tropical May broke, things looked 
about as bad as they could be. To go through with the 
walk in continuous rain, in that climate, would have been 
mere foolishness. Contrary to all expectation, however, the 
rain abated about seven o’clock, and presently the local 
guide engaged by Mr. Smart appeared, and pronounced the 
weather not bad (as the wet season goes). This guide was 
named De la Rosa. It turned out that he had never really 
been to the top. His chief uses were, first, to guide us 
through the higher cocoa plantations, where there was a 
trail of some sort, and then, where there was no longer a 
trail, to direct the operations of two assistants, armed with 
the universal cutlass or machete of the West Indies, in 
clearing a way through the bush. In a tropical walk off 
beaten tracks the cutlass is not only an excellent substitute 
for the ice-axe before breakfast, but quite as necessary in its 
way. As I did not feel that at my time of life I could 
afford to spare any fingers or toes, I did not make any 
attempt to learn the use of this instrument myself. Our 
party was completed by a mute person—a black boy of 
‘Tobago, by name Philip, who was Mr. Smart’s personal 
attendant. If he could speak any language, we did not 
discover what it was. His other distinctive character was 
an unlimited capacity for carrying things on his head. 

We left the road, or rather ‘trace,’ leading to the gorge 
of the Maracas waterfall on our right hand—i.e. the east, 
our general course being northerly. For a short distance 
we followed the comparatively frequented bridle-road to 
Las Cuevas, but soon turned off into the plantations, and 
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forded the Maracas river for the ninth time. Not long 
before we got out of the plantations we met an inhabitant 
ot venerable appearance, being much the biggest toad I have 
ever seen or expect tosee. So far as I could judge, it would 
just have sat comfortably in a soup-plate. This toad holds 
a cherished place in my memory of the fauna of Trinidad, 
together with the land-crabs of the Caroni river, a charm- 
ing green and gold whip-snake seen in the early part of our 
stay, and a hairy spider, the observation of which in situ 
we owed to the kindness of Mr. Hart, the curator of the 
Botanic Garden. From a mountaineering or physiographic 
point of view the ascent of Tucuche is absurdly simple. 
The main line of the hills runs east and west. Maracas lies 
at the foot of a spur running from the summit of Tucuche a 
little west of south. In order to ascend Tucuche one has to 
strike the ridge of this spur and stick to it. Certainly there 
is no other way up from Maracas, and apparently there is no 
other way at all. The north face of the chain, and the western 
face of the Maracas spur, are precipitous. In all other 
directions the ground is not only covered with forest and 
bush, but much broken. It might be physically possible, 
though very long and laborious, to force a way up along 
the western ridge from the Las Cuevas pass, or from some 
point on the road; but it would be much like those alterna- 
tive routes in the Alps which look practicable until the 
amount of step-cutting is estimated. Going would be some- 
what easier in the dry than in the wet season, but there is 
nothing in the woods of Trinidad to correspond to the ex- 
ceptionally good condition of snow that sometimes rewards 
the patient mountaineer. The cutlass-work must be about 
the same all the year round. 

Our ascent was a straightforward upward march through 
tropical forest, and I have no pretensions to improve on the 
descriptions of tropical forest which have been published 
by many eloquent authors. No more serious accident was 
to be apprehended than catching one’s foot in a liane or 
making the too near acquaintance of a prickly palm. Under- 
foot the ground was always muddy and often slippery. I 
regretted, at times fervently, that the resources of civilisa- 
tion as understood in Port of Spain did not include boot- 
nails, but the regret was idle. It is to be mentioned that 
when we arrived at a certain salient point in the ridge, 
which masks the true summit from the head of the Maracas 
valley, De la Rosa declared that he had never been farther, 
did not believe that anyone had, and did not see the good of 
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going on. We explained to him, not without difficulty, that 
we had engaged him to come with us to the top of Tucuche, 
and expected him to come there: and the cutlass-men went 
to work again among a close and rank underwood. Luckily 
the rain-clouds had saved us from anything like great heat 
all through the morning, and, after a height of about 
2,000 ft. was attained, we felt a real mountain freshness in 
the air, a feeling as pleasant as it was strange to men who 
had been at work six weeks in Port of Spain. It was a very 
damp coolness, which might perhaps have struck inward 
with ill effects if we had halted there for any length of time. 
As it was, the change of temperature was pure gain and re- 
freshment. About three-quarters of an hour from the false 
summit brought us out on a kind of little natural clearing, 
where there was no more wood in front. Five or six paces 
forward, and we were looking right down upon the north 
coast of the island and Las Cuevas. After taking a little 
time to consider, we were satisfied that there was not any 
higher point in the ridge to the east or west of us. We 
might with a safe conscience report to H.E. the Governor 
that we had visited the summit of Tucuche, the reputed 
highest point of his dominions. To do De la Rosa justice, 
he seemed rather pleased that he had come on. The view, 
of which we could get only intermittent glimpses, must be 
a very fine one both seaward and landward in clear weather. 
At our feet lay a broken bottle, without any card or other 
mark of identification that we could find. We enclosed a 
note of our own names and the date, in the orthodox form, 
in a handy tin, and wedged it into the fork of a small 
branch, where we trust the next party may find it. Our 
time up from the house where we slept at Maracas had 
been a little over three hours. I nearly forgot to mention 
the absence of mosquitos among the merits of an elevated 
station on a tropical island. It is not the least. On the 
way down our local guide stopped at a point some way 
below the false summit to fix a red flag to a tall tree, which 
was done by the cutlass-men with an air of great import- 
ance. We never knew whether the flag was seen by any- 
one, and we had our doubts whether it was visible. After 
this our guide took us down by a variation (not a time- 
saving one so far as we could note) which brought us out 
on the Maracas waterfall road. No sooner were we fairly in 
the open than the rain, which had left us alone for seven 
full hours, a long respite in the wet season, came down 
again heavily. That same afternoon our St. Joseph cab- 
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man took us down across the eight fords to the railway. 
When we alighted at the Port of Spain terminus we were 
not sorry that the rapid dusk of our low latitude concealed 
the rain-beaten and muddy state of our garments from 
public view. But we were happy in having accomplished 
our quest. As I have said, the mountain is not an exceeding 
high one, but it was the highest thing we could get at. 

Every one here knows how much more muscular work one 
can put into the day without inconvenience in the Alps 
than in England. Im the tropics one is at the other end of 
the scale. Roughly speaking, it may be said that ordinary 
walking, except in the cool of the morning and evening, 
counts in fatigue fully 50 per cent. more than in Europe. 
On Tucuche we were actively exerting ourselves for nearly six 
hours, with about the same halting-times as we should have 
given ourselves at home, and I fully expected that we 
should feel as one does in the Alps after a long day’s 
work. We were agreeably surprised by the actual result. 
Whether it were due to the comparative coolness of the 
day, or to the refreshing quality of the higher air, or to 
the variety of exercise afforded by scrambling through the 
woods, neither of us felt any more fatigue than is usually 
incident to the same amount of rough walking at home; 
and, so far from taking any harm by the expedition, we 
were all the better for it when we returned to our surfeit of 
pens and ink. Of course we had not omitted the precau- 
tion, a vital one in the West Indies, of having a complete 
change of clothes with us, and changing forthwith when we 
came in wet. 

It is not very likely that any of the present company will 
desire to walk or climb in Trinidad or other West Indian 
islands. But I may say that, both from my own observation 
and from what I heard on all hands, the tropical sun, so far 
as the West Indies are concerned, goes near to be a fraud. 
It may be disagreeable to be out in the sun in the heat of 
the day, but there is no such danger as in the Kast: in 
fact sunstroke is as rare as in England. Wet, not sun, 18 
the enemy to be seriously reckoned with. And if there be 
two more things especially desirable besides having one’s 
own boot-nails, I should say they are a good strong water- 
proof, and (if such a thing really exists, and can hold out in 
tropical wet) a damp-proof matchbox. 
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AcRuss THE BoRDER; SOME SIDE VALLEYS OF THE 
VaL PELLINE. 


By C. G. MONRO. 
(Read before the Alpine Club March 7, 1893.) 


FTER reading Mr. Conway’s account of ‘Exhausted 
Districts," it occurred to me that there were many 
interesting details to be filled up in the outline which he 
gave, and therefore I cannot lay claim to much originality 
in the expeditions I shall describe. 

The districts mentioned in his paper which attracted me 
most were Val d’Ollomont and Val Cournera, and I made up 
my mind to visit them as soon as I could. 

The frontier dividing the Swiss and Italian portions of the 
Pennine Alps is more than the boundary line between the 
two States. For the Swiss side is well known to almost all, 
but there are not so many who cross the border to the no 
less beautiful valleys on the Italian side. Hence the title of 
this paper. 

In January 1891 I was for a short time at Evolena, and 
I broached the subject to Antoine Bovier, the guide with 
whom most of my Alpine work has been done, and I found 
he entered heartily into my plans. After my return home 
he wrote, volunteering to go over to Val d’Ollomont early in 
the summer to prospect. I of course replied, ‘ By all means 
go, and in June 1891 I received his report, which was to 
the effect that at By we should find a lodging ‘si non con- 
fortable, au moins supportable,’ that the range on the S.E. 
of the valley was ‘un vrai mur de rochers,’ and that we 
should have our work cut out for us. 

I had by this time secured as a companion Mr. O. G. 
Jones, who has not only helped me in writing this paper, 
but has prepared the sketches to illustrate it. 

On September 4, 1891, we left Arolla feeling sad, for the 
previous evening, at table d’hdte, we had seen a dreadful 
sight, in the shape of an individual, of the male sex more- 
over, in full evening dress. The significance of this incident 
was enforced by the recollection that the last time I had 
fed at that table I was clad in a somewhat airy costume 
consisting chiefly of stockings and mackintosh. 

It seems, therefore, that a fresh danger, as well as drains 
and brigands, threatens those who frequent this hospitable 
inn. 
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At Mauvoisin we encountered three villainous days. Then, 
however, the clerk of the weather recovering his temper at 
the loss of ours, there followed a fortnight of exceptional 
clearness. 

Knowing that we should be unable to procure meat at By, 
I had brought with me tinned provisions for four days; but 
not having experience in matters of this kind, I had invested 
in nothing more varied than beef and sardines. For this 
ignorance I paid the price later on. 

Our party, consisting of our two selves with Bovier and 
Pierre Gaspoz, were accordingly somewhat heavily laden on 
our passage over the Col de Fenétre, but we found that the 
fairer sex were able to convey, without any visible means of 
porterage, much greater loads. At the summit of the pass 
we perceived a woman sitting surrounded by a perfect moun- 
tain of sacks. On investigation it appeared that this was 
sugar, which was in process of being smuggled into Italy, and 
very soon we met crowds of people hastening up to partici- 
pate in the spoil. 

Val d’Ollomont lies, as you all know, at the S. foot of the 
Grand Combin. On the N.W. it is bounded by the Aiguilles 
de Valsorey, which are almost fantastic in appearance, the 
Trois Fréres being just like a ruined castle, from which 
there runs N.a long ruined wall. Then comes Mt. Percé, 
with a great hole in it, and then Mr. Carr’s Aiguilles de 
Luisettes.* 

On the N. are the peaks forming the S. lateral boundary 
of the Sonadon and Mt. Durand glaciers. On the S.E. 
side is a range with four named points, of which Mr. 
Conway says :—‘ After seeing both faces of this range, we 
are not surprised to hear that all the peaks on it are 
still unclimbed,’ and I heartily agree with him. I have 
rarely seen such vertical precipices or such splintered ridges. 

After descending to the Alp di Balme we traversed the hill- 
side to the Alp de By, our temporary abode. This alp is a 
very large establishment, almost a village, and from the 
fact that the huts are built of stone, it has an air of solidity 
lacking in the wooden chalets on the other side of the 
frontier. 

Some days before I had sent a post-card to the ‘ patron,’ by 
name Alexis Ansermain, and we were most hospitably received. 

We were first conducted to the main apartment, in which 
an all-pervading bovine odour was present, which was not 
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wonderful, inasmuch as through the extensive chinks in the 
flooring the backs of the cows could easily be seen. 

At one end, unlighted by any window, one could perceive 
dim outlines of beds and hanging garments, and my soul 
revolted somewhat at the thought of having to sleep there ; 
but no, a separate room was provided, with two bedsteads, 
plenty of hay, blankets, and—wonder of wonders—clean 
sheets. There was only one drawback to our room, and that 
was that somewhere in the immediate vicinity the cheeses 
were stored. Now there was only one aperture—namely, a 
door about 3 ft. 6 in. high—which was kept locked while we 
were out, and when this was opened on our return each 
afternoon it was a case of ‘letting loose the Gorgonzola,’ and 
we had to retire for a brief season till the flood had abated. 

On the evening of our arrival cups, plates, and forks were 
fetched up from Ollomont, so that we were really very fairly 
comfortable. The situation of By is admirable. It lies ina 
beautiful grassy basin, surrounded by mountains of surpass- 
ing grandeur, and southwards the eye travels down to the 
haze indicating the Val d’Aosta, and is then caught by the 
pyramid of the Grivola, which to my mind looks best from 
this point of view. The beautiful curve of its northern ridge 
shows up so well, both in the morning and evening lights. 

Just above the huts is a grassy plateau, where we used to 
smoke the post-prandial pipe and gloat over the wonderful 
scenery. In this way the clangour of innumerable cow-bells 
was removed to a suitable distance. By the way, the cows 
of By resemble rabbits—not in appearance, but owing to the 
fact that they live in burrows, from which they emerge 
towards evening in swarms. If they all belong to old 
Ansermain he must be pretty well off. 

Our sleep that night was not very good, chiefly owing to 
the strangeness of our abode; but during the whole of our 
stay we were not disturbed by any nocturnal visitants such 
as we expected. 

The first peak we turned our attention to was the Trois 
Fréres, and on September 8 we started to survey it. The 
face turned towards By looks perfectly impracticable, and 
its S. ridge does not look inviting, so we crossed the 
grassy ridge to the south of it, and came on a party of 
chamois hunters lying on their faces at the edge of a cliff 
ranging the rocks beneath with an old telescope. They 
_ told us in hushed tones that they had had their shot and 
missed. On our way up to the Col de Valsorey, however, we 
came on great drops and splashes of blood, and shortly 
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afterwards espied a number of chamois almost on the top of 
the Trois Freres. They made for the summit by the S. 
aréte, and seemed to regard that route as affording an ‘ in- 
teresting scramble.’ The guides are both keen sportsmen, 
and we were soon sorry that such a thing as a chamois ever 
existed. It was with great difficulty that we managed to 
drag them away from the blood-track. 


BEC DE FAUDERY, FROM HEAD OF VAL D’OLLOMONT. 


The W. side of the Trois Fréres does not look much more 
inviting than the other. Everywhere there are great vertical 
slabs, and every route we suggested was scoffed at by the 
guides, though I still hold toa theory of my own, which, 
however, I think I shall keep dark for the present. 

Accordingly, we postponed the Trois Fréres, and ‘ ridge- 
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wandered’ S8.W. from the Col de Valsorey over Mte Cor- 
dina (where to our great disgust we found Mr. Leaf’s cairn), 
and the Téte de Cordon. We then found a somewhat 
circuitous route through the crevasses which exist in the 
broad gap between the Téte de Cordon and the next point 
on the ridge, which we have named Téte d’Ariondet. The 
slopes of this peak are everywhere very steep, and the 
summit-ridge was very sbarp and corniced, so we had to be 
careful. Just at the W. end of the ridge were two little 
snow-pinnacles, one of which was the actual summit, and 
this we proudly ascended. The next point to the W. is only 
the gable end of the S. ridge of the Vélan. As we wished to 
have another look at the Trois Fréres we returned to the 
Col de Valsorey, and again considered the question, but 
ultimately decided to try it another day, which, however, has 
not yet come. Next day we attempted Mt. Faudery, the 
most northerly of the points in the range on the S.E. side of 
the valley. Although we did not succeed, we saw enough to 
show us that some, at any rate, of the mountains in this 
region are, to use the words of the immortal Baedeker, ‘diffi- 
cult and even dangerous.’ Starting by lamplight, we kept 
to the right from the Alp di Balme, and after crossing a most 
villainous moraine got on to the glacier and went to the 
foot of the mountain. Our plan had been to go up a gully 
just below the highest point and strike the ridge on the 
left of it high up. But the heap of stones at its foot, and 
the fact that they began to fall soon after five, warned us off, 
and we took to the rocks on the left. We were shortly 
forced on to the crest of the ridge, where at first the rocks 
were easy though very rotten. Soon we came to a real 
difficulty—a vertical slab some 16 ft. high, which had to be 
taken straight up. About 5 ft. from the base was a narrow 
crack, into which Bovier thrust his axe so that it stuck 
straight out. Using this as a horizontal bar he manceuvred 
himself on to it, but still could get no hold. It was evident 
that 2 or 3 ft. out of his reach was a handhold; the puzzle 
was how tu get to it. A brilliantidea occurred to him which 
was immediately carried out. Jones and I handed fiat 
stones to Gaspoz, who placed them on top of one another on 
that part of the axe touching the rock and held them there 
in position. During this proceeding Bovier stood on one toe 
further out on the axe. When a sort of cairn about 2 ft. 
high had in this way been erected he got on it and just 
reached the hold. It turned out a good one and he got up, 
how I don’t quite know, for when my turn came I found it 
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necessary to receive—well, much moral support from the 
rope. 

‘After this the rocks became rotten and treacherous to a 
degree. Apparently sound, even when tested, they often 
gave way when one’s weight was put on them, and we had 
one or two decidedly near shaves. On one occasion Bovier 
was leading up a small chimney. The rest of the party, who 
were in somewhat sheltered but decidedly insecure positions, 
were suddenly startled by the advent of a huge block, which 
burst like a shell in their midst, happily without doing any 
damage. Bovier explained, in a somewhat scared tone, that 
he had tried the thing carefully, and that it only gave way 
when he was half over it. He added that he almost came 
with it. If he had, I think we should have felt bound to 
accompany him. After three hours’ climbing we were only 
about half-way up the ridge, and the rocks showed no signs 
of improvement, so after a heated discussion it was decided 
to turn back. We took 24 hrs. to get off the rocks, and even 
then our troubles were not over, for to get off the glacier we 
had to cut down a steep ice slope, along the top of which was 
an array of boulders ready to topple over at a moment’s 
notice. Iam bound to say I was uncommonly glad when 
we got on to the moraine again, though the sensation of 
being under fire was no novelty by that time. Our return 
to By was on this occasion decidedly less triumphant than 
usual, and the inhabitants, for some reason best known to 
themselves, seemed to think they had scored a point. 
Perhaps this arose from the fact that they regarded us 
throughout as a set of undoubted, though perhaps harmless, 
lunatics. 

The ascent of the Grand Combin had been one of the 
chief objects of our visit to Val d’Ollomont, and we had 
examined it from Mte Cordina. Bovier pointed out that 
although the ridge running up to the Aiguille du Croissant 
from the Glacier du Mt. Durand looked extremely easy, it 
had turned back all parties who had previously tried it. 
So we thought we would see what we could do, and next 
day we started at 4, and went almost straight up to the 
pass which Mr. Conway calls W. Col de By. On this day 
Nemesis overtook me. Sardines for breakfast, beef (tinned) 
for lunch, and an admixture of the two, by way of variety, 
for dinner, resulted in a complex physiological problem 
which, later in the day, I was obliged to sit down and work 
out. However, I managed to struggle on till the really 
interesting part, and then had to give in. 
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From the W. Col de By we crossed the Glacier du Mt. 
Durand, and reached the foot of the great south-east ridge 
of the Grand Combin, up which we walked. It is not steep, 
and there is no climbing about it till near the top. On 
the way up we found an old rusty axe-point, showing that 
somebody had been there before us. Ata height of some- 
thing over 13,000 ft. I had to give in; the others were 
very unwilling to leave me, but as I was the medico of the 
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party they had to obey orders. So they tied me to a rock, 
in case I should go to sleep and slide, and went on. The 
rest of the account is, of course, written by Jones. 

‘The snow slope wanted no more than a scrape of the axe 
for each step, and the diminished party rapidly moved 
upwards. The great obstruction up ahead looked bad 
enough from this side, and we all hoped that appearances 
would ve more favourable when we turned the corner over 
to the left. But arriving at the top of the snow slope, we 
found ourselves at one end of a short sharp ridge leading 
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straight to the middle of the face of the obstacle. Now 
this face had none of those pleasant irregularities of rock 
features that call for our admiration and caressing affection, 
and the snow ridge we all felt led to nowhere in particular. 
To turn off by the right appeared to be a hazardous under- 
taking with no prospect of a successful issue, for we had 
speculated on that right-band face from below, as we toiled 
up the snow slope. The left-hand side looked rather worse, 
for the first slip would involve a preliminary drop of a hun- 
dred feet or so, as loose boulders testified. Bovier had been 
firing off remarks to Gaspoz in the vernacular tongue for 
some time, but was ominously silent as we cautiously crept 
along the ridge, just a few feet down on the left-hand side 
of its crest. Then we reached the wall of rock, and 
huddled up close together for a consultation. Bovier looked 
seriously at me, and said he thought we had better leave the 
thing alone. My reply was, “ Think of our failure on Faudery 
yesterday,” or words to that effect. I had no further share 
in the conversation that ensued, and didn’t much mind, for 
Bovier began to make preparations for a departure round 
the corner to the left. He took about 40 ft. of rope, and 
descending a little, disappeared from sight. Then there 
arose much noise of falling stones, and I speculated on the 
stress produced on a rope by 10 stone falling 40 ft. 
Just when I began to think it time to return to Monro, 
Bovier shouted for me to come on. Gaspoz came close be- 
hind me, and we passed along a slippery ledge, applying our- 
selves closely to the face of rock at our right. It seems 
probable that the rock is usually glazed in certain parts, 
for water drips down from above in all directions, and the 
alternation of temperature gives a thin coating of wet ice. 
‘The ledge terminated at the foot of a 15-foot chimney, 
pleasing to behold after the open banded traverse. At the 
top of this chimney was Bovier seated, with a geniality of 
expression that gave us every hope. He swarmed up 
another similar chimney, just above, before we started up; 
then an animated conversation sprang up again between 
him and Gaspoz, and my happiness was complete. There was 
no mistaking the route when once the first chimney was 
climbed. Whether the chimneys were hard I don’t know. 
Most things of the sort are easy if it is only a matter of 
following in the tracks of a leader. The whole rock climb 
lasted only about half an hour. At the top of the second 
it was necessary to traverse along the edge of a sloping slab, 
very like a roof, over towards the head of the rock overlooking 
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our aréte and the snow slope we had ascended. Then, 
moving towards the summit, we first passed ever the 
chimney stacks of the aforesaid roof, and then on to the 
snow above. The ridge remained of an interesting narrow- 
ness till a charmingly curved cornice was passed, and then 
gradually broadened out to the summit of the Combin. 
We had continually reverted in thought to Monro lying 
alone nearly a thousand feet below us, and felt bound to 
hurry back as soon as possible. So we made at once for the 
obstacle, and in about 20 minutes reached the snow ridge 
again. Then we tripped down lightheartedly to Monro, 
happy in the thought that he would not be called upon to 
return alone to By.’ 

The return route was the same as that of the ascent, and 
we reached By about 5 o’clock. Considering that we had 
gone very slowly, it is evident that the ascent of the Grand 
Combin could easily be made from By in about 7 hours. And 
in other ways the route is a good one, for it leads direct to 
the summit and is the best way to attack the mountain from 
Val de Bagnes. 

A rather amusing incident connected with this ascent 
happened afterwards at Bourg St. Pierre. SBovier fell in 
with Ballay, and proceeded to ‘draw’ him. After getting 
out of him an admission that he had tried the ridge several 
times, and that he considered the rock near the top perfectly 
inaccessible, Bovier triumphantly told him that he had not 
found it at all inaccessible, having just made the ascent by 
this route. Ballay professed not to believe him, and pro- 
ceeded to relate how he, with an English climber, whose 
name, as told me by Bovier, sounded like that of a former 
editor of the ‘Alpine Journal,’ had climbed all the four points 
of the Faudery ridge as well as the Trois Fréres. Subse- 
quent inquiries, however, have led me to believe that Ballay 
on this occasion was romancing. 

Next day we said good-bye to Val d’Ollomont with some 
reluctance, tempered by the thought that we were also 
bidding adieu to a diet of tinned beef and sardines. At Val 
Pelline we hired the village machine, to use a Scotch expres- 
sion, which in this case is much more descriptive of the 
reality than ‘ carriage,’ and proceeded to Aosta. We were 
warned that the mule which drew the conveyance could only 
trot down hill, but no guarantee, written or other, was 
given that it would do that. How palatial the Hotel du 
Mt. Blanc seemed after our late place of abode, and how 
we revelled in it! I donot know which is the more delight- 
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ful—to cast off black coats and top hats, and live in a place 
where even washing is a perfectly unnecessary refinement, 
or to return from such a place to the luxuries of civilisation ; 
but the combination of the two is perfection. The only 
danger is one into which we promptly fell—namely, that one 
is very apt to over-eat oneself. 

The best way in future to reach By is undoubtedly from 
Aosta, from which provisions could be taken up, and even, 
perhaps, arrangements made for the supply of some fresh 
meat, &c. The beauty of the scenery and the good quality 
of the climbing combine to make Val d’Ollomont a very 
excellent excursions-gebiet, and, as we have shown practically, 
something more than a mere flying visit should be accom- 
plished. And it possesses the advantage, now I should 
think almost unique, of being surrounded by at least seven 
unclimbed peaks. 

As interesting as Val d’Ollomont is the head of the 
Val Pelline, also visited and described by Mr. Conway. Re- 
ferring to a mountain situated near the head of the Val 
Pelline, he says that the point 3,855 metres at the very head 
of Val Cournera, which has been called Mt. Redessau, is not 
Mt. Redessau, but Déme de Cian, and that the situation of 
the former was a mystery to him. Our idea was to do what 
we could towards solving the mystery. 

The party was the same as in the previous year, with the 
addition of my brother. We left Breuil on August 22, and 
crossing the gap to the S. of the Chateau des Dames, which 
might be called Colde Vofréde, descended to the head of the 
Cignana valley and reascended to the Col di Val Cournera. 
Leaving the baggage and all the axes except one, we proceeded 
to ascend the Punta di Fontanella by the ridge running up 
from the pass. Turning the rock towers just N. of the pass 
by snow and ice slopes on their E. side, where, being axe- 
less, all our powers of balance were called into play, we 
struck up a short scree gully, and got on to the aréte, which 
we followed to the top, in 14 hr. from the pass. The rocks 
are good and steep and not too easy, especially just 
below the top. On the summit we found a_ well-built 
cairn, but nothing to show who had built it, so we left a 
goggle-box with our cards. Naturally our argument during 
this interval of repose was concerning Mt. Redessau. We 
came to a satisfactory conclusion, but were a little perplexed 
by clouds around the Cian ridge. From this point it was a 
few minutes’ run down and up snow slopes to the N.E. 
and lower summit. As the weather seemed likely to turn 
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bad we did not stay long here. After again reaching the 
gap between the two summits, we turned down a broad 
stony gully on the H. face for a short time, and then turned 
right on to the face, which we traversed till the ridge by 
which we ascended wasstruck, and so reached the pass again. 
Before this, however, fine snow had begun to fall, which 
lower down became pouring rain, and the descent into Val 
Cournera was most unpleasant. Once in the valley, how- 
ever, the sun came out, and we got somewhat dried before 
reaching Prerayen. 

Here we had a little difficulty in getting rooms as another 
party was there, but finally matters were arranged. The 
inn is a@ very primitive place; there is no fresh meat, only 
tinned, and not too much of that, and though there are hens 
we found that they always laid to-morrow morning about 
eight o’clock. The beds are comfortable, and the place as a 
whole is clean. 

My brother and I selected the best front bedroom after 
winning the toss for rooms, and then continued, for swarms 
of excellent reasons, tossing during the rest of the night. 
Therefore to future visitors I say, take any room but that if 
you wish for peace and comfort. 

On the following day we set out to look for Mt. Redessau. 
On the Italian map the name is, perhaps intentionally, 
marked in such a way that it is difficult to say which moun- . 
tain it refers to. One thing is certain, it cannot apply to 
the point 3,355 m., called on Reilly’s map Mt. Redessau. 
The name, moreover, does not seem to be known in Val- 
tournanche, and therefore Dome de Cian is a better name 
for the point 3,355 m. Now the mountain at the head of 
Val Cournera with two points, 3,280 m. and 3,217 m., 
is a conspicuous one, and the name Redessau, as printed 
on the Italian map, certainly might apply to it. We 
therefore determined to ascend it first. Going straight up 
Val Cournera, we crossed to the E. bank of the torrent 
by a snow bridge and followed the H. lateral moraine of a 
nameless glacier descending from a broad snow pass at 
the very head of the valley. This must be the Col de 
Chavancour of the Pennine Guide. A very broken glacier 
descends from the N. face of the Déme de Cian, and at its 
snout almost touches the glacier descending from the Col de 
Chavancour, which might appropriately be named Glacier de 
Chavancour, and the former Glacier de Cian. 

From the moraine we took to the ice, and mounted the 
easy glacier to the col. The 8.E. point of the mountain, 
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which we hold to be Mt. Redessau, rises just to the W. of the 
pass and looks very formidable, but on attacking it, it turned 
out a regular fraud. We kept along the left-hand side of 
the ridge running up from the col for about twenty minutes, 
and then turned over to the other side. Here we founda 
broad scree-covered ledge, almost a road in fact, which we 
followed till it ended at the foot of the steep wall forming 
the backbone of the mountain. Up this we shinned with 
much enjoyment to the ridge, and then along it to the left 
till the point marked 3,217 m. was reached. On this was a 
tall cairn, apparently of some age, but no record was found 
in it. 

We now saw that the mountain consisted of a long narrow 
and very jagged ridge running N.W. from the point we had 
attained to a second and higher point. 

We left by a steep chimney overlooking the Torgnon 
valley, and then turned over on to the 8.W. face, which we 
traversed by a series of interesting ledges, and reached the 
N.W. point by an easy clamber up steepish rocks. Chamois 
were seen several times, and the mountain is evidently a 
favourite haunt of theirs, and no wonder, for it abounds 
in all sorts of delightful caves and crannies. The usual 
chamois hunter who, as is well known, has inevitably made 
the first ascent of any given mountain, was in this case 
probably less mythical than usual, for during the traverse 
we found an old baton, which possibly still adorns the cairn 
we made on the N.W. point. But whether any chamois 
hunter ever went to the top of any mountain is, I think, 
extremely doubtful. For his object would be, of course, to 
find game, which does not usually grow on summits. When 
he said he had been on a certain mountain he meant on the 
slopes of it, which is considered, by this Club at any rate, a 
very different thing. 

From this mountain a very good idea of the geography of 
the district is obtained, for it stands at the head of four 
valleys—Val Cournera, the Combe de Livournéa, Val St. 
Barthélemy, and the Torgnon valley, so that it is of some 
topographical importance. 

The point 8,195 m. of the Itahan map which forms the 
other boundary of the Col de Chavancour is a fine double- 
headed rock peak not yet climbed, which we propose to call 
Pta de Chavancour; and, following the curve of the ridge 
eastwards, then comes the very striking Pta di Cian, and 
then, separated from it by the uncrossed Col de Cian, comes 
the Dome de Cian, the Mt. Redessau of Adams-Reilly’s map. 
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It certainly seems, however, not to be known by the name 
Redessau, at any rate in Val Tournanche, and we there- 
fore propose to give the name to the mountain ascended 
by us. It is a pity that an old-established name like 
Redessau should go a-begging for lack of a mountain to 
which to attach itself; and as this peak is of some im- 
portance topographically, and as the Italian map lends itself 
to this view, we think that the name Mt. Redessau should 
be henceforth appropriated by our peak. 

Our return route was practically the same, shortened by 
glissades, and we reached Prerayen at a quarter past four. 
I had in my mind another expedition, just to finish off 
the exploration of the district, but we found that provisions 
were running short; in fact, besides tinned beef, only two 
tins of sardines and three loaves of bread remained. So we 
took them all, and departed to Mauvoisin, not stopping to 
inquire what became of the other party who remained at 
Prerayen. One of the loaves was decidedly interesting, from 
a geological point of view, for it first had to be broken by 
battering against a rock, and then was found to consist 
largely of chopped straw. One day it will form a puzzling 
item in the terminal moraine of the Glacier d’Otemma. 

Prerayen, however, deserves to be encouraged, for the 
supply of provisions &c. is probably proportional to the 
number of visitors; and it is a great pity that it is not 
better supported, for it ig an admirable centre—I beg Mr. 
Conway’s pardon, I mean, of course, starting-point—for many 
interesting climbs. And there is one great advantage, which 
I personally cannot over-estimate—that the surrounding 
mountains are not draped with chains and ropes. There 
is, moreover, a freshness and simplicity about this part of 
the Alps which certainly no Jonger exists, I am afraid, even 
at such places as Arolla. 

One word before I close about the guides. The keenness 
and energy displayed by both of them in the exploration of 
a district entirely new to them are highly commendable. 
Bovier’s leading was on all occasions thoroughly sound, 
while Gaspoz, as second, was always steady and reliable. 

There are very few parts of the Alps where anything like 
exploration, even in the mildest way, is now a possibility, 
but if neither guides nor amateurs know a district, all 
operations are to some extent exploratory. I have always 
tried to adopt this plan, and have found that it invariably 
added to the charm of the expeditions undertaken. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER AND SUMMER IN THE ALPS. 
By CAPTAIN W. DE W. ABNEY, C.B., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, April 11, 1893.) 


HAVE attended a good many meetings of the Club, and 
have always listened with attention to the feats of climb- 
ing which are brought before it—climbing in New Zealand, 
in the Caucasus, and in the Alps—and it seems almost a 
sacrilege to break through the traditions which guide the 
mental diet prescribed, and therefore I must commence by 
apologising to the audience for venturing to introduce any- 
thing so frivolous as photography. The subject is one, 
however, which is gaining in interest to mountaineers, and 
if anyone wishes to put his climbing to use beyond what I 
may call personal exploration I venture to think that photo- 
graphy is the best way in which he can do it. There is, 
however, photography and photography, and I can only re- 
commend one kind as practical. The modern school of art- 
photography, which groups almost everything into undefined 
masses of light and shade, and allows nothing to be seen 
except what is said to be artistic, is scarcely to be com- 
mended for Alpine work. Such is, or may be, very well for 
art purposes, but it is of no earthly use for explorers, which 
the Alpine Clubbists most certainly are. The only photo- 
graphs I advocate are what I may call photographic maps of 
a country—maps of peaks, maps of ice, maps of snow, maps 
of trees, and so on—and if there happens to be a feeling for 
art in the operator he can so arrange his view that the pro- 
ductions shall give esthetic pleasure as well as be useful. Once 
for all, what I personally aim at in a photograph is to make it 
as useful as possible for scientific purposes and as a record. 
My photographic career began a good many years ago, 
and I have worked every process since then as it has been 
discovered, and added some few to the list myself, and for 
the last eighteen years have spent most of my leisure in 
Switzerland, so that I have a vast collection of views, by 
almost every process. As I look at some of the older ones 
T cannot help believing that in years to come they will be 
valuable as recording the changes which have taken place in 
the configuration and aspect of the country, and it is with 
this general object in view that I still continue the work 
that I began so long ago. But a man cannot be ubiquitous, 
and unfortunately my records are insignificant compared 
with those which should be taken; and I would have members 
of the Club take up the work and let a permanent print of 
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every negative, which may be of future interest, be sent to 
its officials. Such a collection would have a scientific—and 
when I say scientific I mean physical, geological, antiquarian, 
and meteorological—value which would be in time to come 
incalculable. In the old days, before the invention of 
platinotype and the gelatine printing-out process, to file 
photographic prints was almost useless, as they vanished, as 
a rule, in a very few years; but since the introduction of 
these new processes this difficulty of fading has vanished. 
With these introductory remarks I will now proceed to 
give my ideas of what a photographic outfit should consist 
of. I have tried all sizes of camera from 12 x 10 to a small 
Kodak giving 14-inch pictures. The former I abandon except 
on special occasions, as being too bulky. Iknow that Signor 
Vittorio Sella takes a larger size in his climbs, but it is a 
matter of expense, which must fix a limit. It must also 
increase risk, for one is so apt to avoid taking an extra 
porter, for economical reasons. The Kodak I abandoned after 
one season’s trial. The maxim that ‘you push the button 
and we do the rest’ is all very well, but no seriously 
minded photographer would be content with that, and 
further, I would say that it is impossible to get that sharp- 
ness of detail which will bear enlarging—what I call satis- 
factorily—on a thin flexible film. Intermediate sizes then 
alone remained to be tried. The whole plate is too bulky 
and almost too heavy to carry oneself. The tourist size, 
71x 5, just comes within the limits of what one can com- 
fortably carry, and it was that size which Mr. Donkin used 
so successfully, and which I myself had in use at the same 
time. I need scarcely call to your mind the splendid work 
that Donkin did; he was not only a scientific man, but he 
had the feelings of an artist, and the happy combination of 
science and art gave to the world those inimitable productions. 
But a later favourite with myself is the simple 4-plate hand 
camera, which weighs but one-fifth of my tourist camera. 
when fully charged with the same number of plates, and for 
exploring or recording purposes I know of nothing better. 
I have also used a 3-plate hand magazine camera, holding 
eighteen plates. It is more weighty and bulky, but lighter 
than the tourist camera, and can be carried by the traveller 
himself. Mr. Mead has adapted one to knapsack straps, 
but still it is too bulky for comfort. To come back to the 
i-plate hand camera: its essentials I take to be strength 
and livhtness. It should possess a rapid shutter which will 
not shake the camera when it is let off, and it should also 
be capable of being regulated. It should expose a plate equally 
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throughout, and should have an adjustable focus. As to the 
lens, it should be one which gives as flat a field as possible 
with a nearly full aperture—that is, every part of the image 
should be in fair focus when the aperture of the stop is 
one-eighth of the focal length. 

The camera should have a level attached, and, if possible, 
should have a means of raising the lens above the centre of 
the picture, so as to cut off unnecessary foreground and to 
include high objects which would otherwise be cut off when 
keeping the camera level, and if inverted should cut off 
unnecessary sky. I must here digress for a moment about 
the camera being kept level. This should always be done if 
the photograph is to be of any value for cartographic and 
surveying purposes. It may seem hopeless to be able to make 
any use of a photograph for such purposes, but it is not so. If 
you know all about your lens you can from a small photograph 
plot your angles with far greater accuracy than you can take 
them by a prismatic compass, supposing the camera to be 
held very nearly, even if not quite, level, and if the objects 
be in absolute focus it will compete well with a theodolite. 

I am not sure if it might not be of use to have attached 
a level which can, at will, be set to an angle desired. It 
might easily be done, and if the angle of tilt or depression 
were known the photograph would then be equally available. 

The camera should be capable of allowing the lens to be 
readily set to a fixed distance from the plate, the distance 
being the focus for parallel rays—that is, for a focus of an 
object which is more than 100 times distant the focal length 
of the lens—thus if the lens were 6-in. focus all objects fifty 
feet away and beyond would be sharp. (The definition of 
focus, I may say, is when the image of a point is represented 
by a disc not more than ;1,th in diameter.) 

I think these requirements are met with in the Key camera. 
The new front adjustment is one which I had adapted to it 
by the makers. It is strong; the shutter, which is capable 
of being regulated, works in the centre of the lens, and so 
all the plate is exposed at the same time and for the same 
length of time. Thelens itself is an excellent one, but whose 
make it is lam not aware. Light iron double-backs carry 
the plates, and any plate can be inserted in the camera at 
once, or they can carry films in the carriers supplied for 
the purpose. The speed of the shutter I can show you by a 
diagram. It can be varied between z1,th and th of a second. 

Personally I almost always use the diaphragm which has an 
aperture ;/,th of the focal length, as this gives a sharp picture 
when the lens is set at the fixed focus for all distances from in- 
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finity to 15 ft. of the operator. The use of this small diaphragm 
has also the advantage of giving pictures so ‘ sharp’ all over 
the plate that enlargements can be made up to 30 ins. 

I have often been asked how it is that such sharp pictures 
can be obtained by holding the camera in the hand, and I 
will take credit to myself to say that, taken all round, they 
are the sharpest average I have examined, and I have seen a 
good many. After an ascent one’s hands are never very 
steady, and one’s heart beats rather more rapidly than at 
what I may call downstairs rate, and it is hopeless to get a 
steady picture, except by a fluke, when in this condition if 
the camera be held against the body. My plan is to use the 
ice-axe head or my stick as the prime support, and to keep the 
camera away from the body, merely steadying it with the hand. 
By this artifice the sharpest pictures possible can be obtained. 

Now as to plates. There are several new rapid brands in 
the market, and none better than Cadett’s snap-shot plates. 
With such plates as these even winter views on dull days 
can be taken in 51th of a second. As to films—I am not 
referring to the flimsy roller-shutter films, but to stout 
celloidin films—none are so rapid as these plates; in fact, 
they require about six times the exposure, and in order to 
use them it is well to use a stop of 3; in order to get a 
fully exposed view. The films I exhibit are the celloidin 
films supplied by Adams & Co., and Hinton. They are, I 
believe, both made by the same man, and they are quick and 
clean, as you can see by the accompanying negatives. So 
far my remarks have been general, and do not apply specially 
to photography in the Alps, and now I would ask your per- 
mission to say a few words as to this. _ 

There is no doubt that the views are grand, and should 
take well; but I must honestly say that, as a rule, Alpine 
views by amateursare not as good specimens of photography as 
can be found. They are usually harsh—black and white and 
lacking in detail. The whole secret lies in the treacherous 
light with which the photographer has to deal, and the want 
of skylight, if I may call it so, in the space between the 
spectator and the view. What is skylight? It is simply 
reflected sunlight and nothing else, but it is so reflected that 
the blue rays are more scattered into space than the yellow 
or red rays, and these being again reflected the light appears 
to us as blue. Hence the expanse above us is blue, and the 
light illuminating objects in shadow is blue, though toned, 
of course, with the local colour. Tracing sunlight in its 
course to the observer, we have sufficient evidence to show 
that it encounters in its passage innumerable fine and almost 
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ultra-microscopic particles of matter. Each of these particles 
allows the longer red and yellow waves of light to, as it 
were, roll over them without disturbance, as a wave will 
roll over a small stone; but the smaller blue and violet waves 
which are comprised in white light dash against it and are 
reflected in all directions, principally at right angles to the 
direction of motion, some part passing on, however, to the 
observer. (This is how a ripple would behave against the 
same stone over which the big waves will pass.) These 
encounter other particles and are reflected to the observer. 
These particles exist not only above us, but we are sur- 
rounded with them; hence there is skylight between us and 
any object, and in photography the blue reflected light may 
finally mask the objects themselves, as we see it does in 
photographs of distant hills in English landscape. This is 
more the case with the photographic than with the visual 
image, for the one is formed principally by the blue rays and 
the other by the yellow rays. 

The greater the absence of particles the less skylight there 
will be, and consequently the less will the shadows be lighted 
up; and further the stronger will the direct light be, as there 
is less abstracted from it. 

Observations made by myself and recently published show 
that the number of particles above you at any altitude varies 
as the square of the height of the barometer. Thus, at 15 in. 
there are only + the number above you that there are at 30 in. 
Here are some measurements of sunlight at various altitudes: 


Intensity of Intensity 30° Intensity 15° 


Sunlight above above 
Barometer Overhead Horizon Horizon 
30 inches 1 2 1 : 1 
28 ,, . 105  . 110 . ~~ 1:20 
20. 4, , 111 i 1°23 , 1:47 
24 =«; ; 1:15 ‘ 1°32 ; 1:73 
22, . 193 . 150 . 2-25 
20 ,, 1:28 1-61 2°58 


In the table the intensity of the lightat sea level has been taken as unity. 


The natural inference from these figures would be that at 
the higher altitudes less exposure should be given. This 
would be true had we to photograph only the objects in 
sunlight, but we must remember the shadows as well. What 
is gained in sunlight is lost in skylight, and you have to 
reckon with this loss in choosing your exposure. I should, 
therefore, rather say that in photographing an object at 
12,000 ft. in sunlight, with the sun at 15° above the horizon, 
23 times more exposure should be given than at sea level. 
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I have often met with the necessity of this in my experience. 
I always gauge by the eye the depths of the shadows and ex- 
pose for them, leaving the high lights to themselves. But with 
some plates this will not do, because there will be no detail 
in the dense parts. The cure for this is to use a developer 
which will not give too great density. Istrongly recommend 
elkonogen cartridges as a convenient developer, and I also 
strongly advise that at all events a plate should be developed 
now and then to see how the exposures are being timed. 

I use one of these cartridges dissolved in 5 oz. of water, 
and to it add 3 grains of bromide. If the exposure have been 
timed correctly this should with proper plates give exactly 
what you want. It 1s useful to take a scale of density with 
you. Make a trial print with it before you start, and note 
which square gives you as perfect a white as possible when 
the black through the unexposed part of the plate is deep. 
There will be no need to have greater density in your negative 
than such a square; in fact, more will be hurtful. 

There are times when a long exposure is absolutely 
necessary—for instance, in summer, near midday, when 
taking dark trees or rock in the foreground and a distant 
mountainscape. In this case skill is required not only to 
time the exposure but also to develop it. With a hand 
camera I always time it to be as slow as possible—say, to 
the one-fifth of a second—and then use a very weak developer 
to get out a faint image, and then put a stronger developer 
on to get the necessary density. A transparency from a 
negative so developed you will see on the screen. It very 
often happens that such a negative looks flat, but a little 
intensification will make it sufficiently ‘ plucky ’ for printing 
purposes. With a snow mountain largely in shade, if the 
sun is well up in the heavens, my experience is that a longer 
exposure may be given than when the sun is lower. In the 
latter case the shadows are much lightened by reflections 
from neighbouring snowfields. An early morning picture 
is always more harmonious than one taken near midday for 
this same reason, besides which the shadows are longer and 
are more artistic. Photographs taken in a sky where there 
are white clouds about are also softer and better for the first 
reason, and on such a day the minimum exposure may be 
given at high altitudes. 

In winter the exposures on a bright day in the Alps are 
shorter than they would be in summer, with the sun at the 
same height above the horizon, the reason being that the 
low snow around acts as a reflector for the shadows. Some 
of the most beautiful effects are to be found where the snow 
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on the foreground is broken up, and the long shadows cast 
by the clots of snow are depicted. Winter photography need 
not be confined to days when there is sunshine. Most 
beautiful views are often to be obtained with clouds hanging 
on the mountains, and even whilst snow is falling. The 
usual exposure between nine and three o’clock in the day 
when the sun was shining was about jth of a second, and 
when dull, and up at, say, some 6,000 ft., twice that exposure 
sufficed to give good results. 

When you have secured your negative you may do several 
things with it: you may print in platinum, or enlarge it 
direct on platinum, or enlarge it on bromide paper. 

This last is a good plan if you want to study detail, but I 
think the best plan of all is to make a lantern slide from the 
negative, and throw it on the screen for this purpose. The 
reason why a lantern slide is so preferable to a print is that 
you get many more shades of gradation. The white of paper 
in the shade is only about thirty times brighter than the 
deepest platinum black, and whatever may be the illumina- 
tion in which the print is viewed this ratio is always kept. 
On the other hand, if the lantern slide be properly prepared 
the darkest parts will not let any appreciable hght pass, 
the dark parts of the screen only being illuminated by the 
diffused light, whilst the brightest parts of bare glass may 
be illuminated to any extent equal to that of sunlight. 
Practically speaking, the gradation of white to black may 
be increased to 200 to 1 or thereabouts. 

The direct enlargements are very simply done, no special 
camera being used. A lens inserted in a door, the negative 
placed in a camera in front and illuminated by daylight, by 
the electric light, or by gas light is all that is required. When 
any light except daylight is employed I place a piece of glass 
ground on both sides, and at least twice its dimensions, in 
front of the negative, and some two or three inches away from 
it, so as to obtain an equally illuminated field. <A print on 
15 x 12 paper will cost about 8d., and one on 22 x 17 paper 
about double that. I have found that the same lens may be 
used for enlarging as that used in taking it. 

I have not touched upon orthochromatic plates, as if used 
without a yellow screen in front of the lens they are only 
valuable under exceptional circumstances. if used with such 
a screen, the exposure becomes so prolonged that the hand 
camera requires the addition of a tripod to it; for the hands, 
even with the supplemental ice-axe support for the camera, 
will not be steady for a sufficient length of time to enable 
a really sharp picture to be taken. 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN THE JAPANESE ALPS. 
By WALTER WESTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, KOBE. 


‘Ir is amid the giant heights which on three sides wall in the secluded 
province of Hida that the sublimest mountain scenery of Japan is to 
be found,’ says Dixon in ‘ The Land of the Morning,’ and anyone who 
has had opportunities of travelling amongst representative types of the 
scenery of Japan will fully endorse his statement. The present writer 
was first induced to turn his attention to these ‘Japanese Alps,’ as 
they well may be called, by an enthusiastic recommendation given two 
years ago by Professor Chamberlain, and the result was a perfect 
revelation of unexpected grandeur. Of all the provinces of Japan, 
Hida is the most remote and least known. Few travellers, either 
natives or foreigners, ever penetrated the vast solitudes of the mighty 
range which on the north and east cuts it off almost entirely from com- 
munication with the outer world. And yet nowhere in the bounds of 
the Land of the Rising Sun is there such a marvellous range, so 
wonderful and complete a variety of nature’s beauties, to be met with. 
From the richness of sub-tropical vegetation, to Alpine snows, nothing 
is wanting. When the dark cone of Fuji has lost its snowy mantle 
these granite peaks and castellated cliffs still bear the glittering snow 
upon their steep sides, and more than one great river has its volume 
swelled by the waters which descend from their slopes of ever-wasting, 
never disappearing snow. 

The easiest approach into these solitary wilds is from Matsumoto on 
the E., or from Gifu on the S., of the boundaries of Hida. 

Last summer I took the former route, and it was from the top of the 
Hofukuji-toge, between Uyeda and Matsumoto, that I got my first 
view of ranges and peaks such as I had hardly believed Japan could 
boast of. Norikura with its saddle-like summit, Jonen-dake with its 
beautiful triangular form—recalling the shape of the peerless Weiss- 
horn, queen of the Pennine Alps—and, above all, the sharp peak of 
Yarigatake, the Matterhorn of Japan, in all its naked grandeur—these 
and countless other heights, seen across the broad plain of Matsumoto, 
combined to form a picture which can never fade from memory, and 
ever will remain one of its choicest possessions. 

On that occasion a week spent in an expedition to Yarigatake, second 
in height to Fuji itself, was less productive than one had hoped, 
through bad weather. After two nights away from our inn at Shima- 
jima, and the exploration of a new route to the foot of the final peak— 
the ‘ Spear’ (yarz) of the mountain—we were driven back when half 
an hour of good weather would have landed us on the summit. Rain, 
however, made the rocks in a dangerous condition for climbing, and 
ten hours of hard work, with little food all day, had brought us too 
late to the last stage of the ascent. So we were compelled to accept 
the inevitable and turn our backs on our peak, not without one of us, 
at any rate, vowing vengeance upon him, and determining to return 
another year and plant an iron heel upon the giant’s head. 
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It was with this end, amongst others, in view that on August 1 last 
my friend, Dr. Miller, of Kobe, and myself left by the 9.2 a.m. train 
for Gifu. Our plan was to make our way into Hida from the S., and 
then work round to the mountains from their western side, eventually 
crossing the range into Shinshiu, our objective point there being the 
town of Matsumoto. 

How far our plans succeeded I have now to tell. The journey along 
the Tokaido railway is too well known to need description, but I may 
mention in passing that in clear weather one can get a glimpse of the 
snow-streaked summits of both Hakusan in Kaga, and Ontake in 
Hida-Shinshiu, if careful watch is kept when passing through the 
station of Ogaki. Last November I had enchanting views of the then 
snow-crowned peaks, but often the summer haze prevents them from 
being visible. Hakusan is nearly N, and Ontake N.E. From Gifu to 
Seki, our first night’s stopping-place on the road to Takayama (the 
capital of Hida), is a distance of about 10$ miles. The first part of 
the road, the Hida-kaido, is very good, but later on it becomes bad 
beyond expression, and after a trudge of 4 hrs. we arrived at Seki at 
8.30 F.M. Here we found excellent accommodation at the ‘ Yorozuya,’ . 
additional attention being shown when the fact of my companion’s 
therapeutic powers became known. For our landlord brought in a 
friend who was ill for examination, and as a token of gratitude for 
assistance given presented each of us with a pretty little fan, and to 
the doctor he also gave a very neat stiletto. Some difficulty was 
experienced in getting kurumas here at anything like a reasonable rate, 
the reason advanced being that of the unusually bad state of the road 
to Takayama, and so the bargaining lasted long into the night before 
an agreement was reached. 

As the next day’s journey took us only a distance of 324 miles, it 
will be at once seen that there must have been something rather rough 
about the road we passed over. With two men to each jinrikisha we 
were off at 6.30 a.m.,a lovely morning greeting us as we said our 
good-byes and turned our faces towards Takayama. For the first 
seven miles or so the road thither fully bore out the bad character it 
had been given, but then comes a remarkable change, the next 
15 miles (the portion between Tonomura and Kanayama) being almost 
fit for a bicycle track nearly all the way, although the latter part 
is somewhat hilly. On nearing Kanayama the character of the 
scenery alters, growing grander as the mild hills and valleys of 
Mino are left behind and we draw near to ragged cliffs which wall in 
the swift-flowing waters of the Hida-gawa. 

Just outside this village is one of the most picturesque spots on the 
whole of the route. It is here that the Mazegawa, one of the most 
important tributaries of this river, comes in to swell the volume of the 
stream, and at the angle formed by the two a view is presented which 
will not readily be forgotten by those who once behold it. From 
Kanayama right on to Kukuno, a distance of nearly 40 miles, the road 
follows the course of the Hida-gawa, whose well-wooded valleys and 
rocky ravines furnish a constant succession of scenes of varying beauty. 
Just after passing Shimohara, a neat village a mile or so beyond 
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Kanayama, a picturesque temple at the foot of a magnificent grove of 
dark cryptomeria on the left attracts one’s attention, but along the 
whole route it is the hand of Nature, rather thun that of man, which 
furnishes us with a never-ceasing source of wonder and delight. At 
one time we are passing almost within reach of the stream, at another 
the road winds along the edge of a precipice of 500 feet or so above, 
wooded from its summit to the water’s edge. 

Beyond Shimohara the scenery is particularly striking, affording a 
lovely view of pine-clad islets, rising from the rapids of the torrent bed. 

We decide to stop the night at Hoido, our resting-place being an 
unpretentious inn on the outskirts of the little village that consists 
merely of a few scattered houses dotted here and there over a part of 
the valley rather more open than that through which we have just 
been making our way. 

On the following day we found abundant cause to congratulate our- 
selves on our decision. 

The road is for some distance cut in the rocky face of the precipices 
which overhang the river on our left. Heavy rains have in some 
places washed the thin layer of soil almost entirely away from the 
rocks beneath, and it is hard work for the jznrikisha to get along. 
Having hoped to gain time on the way from Seki to Sakayama by 
taking them, it was somewhat of a disappointment to find them so 
useless. But there was no help for it, and our thoughts could not but 
turn with never ending delight to the fresh beauties that opened out 
on either hand. : 

Curiously enough, the most beautiful part of the route has been 
given the most unbecoming name of Jigoku (Hell), apparently by 
reason of the fearsome aspect it presents to the beholder. 

After a hard pull for some five or six miles beyond Hoido the road 
begins to improve, and a fine view greets us as the river makes a 
sudden bend and passes under a picturesque bridge at the pomt where 
a branch road turns off to the Nakasendo. 

Near Gero the road loses itselfin the boulders of the bed of a torrent 
which here dashes into the Hida-gawa on the right, and after heavy 
rains some difficulty must be experienced in getting kurumas across. 
Further on, at Osaka, we reach the loveliest of all the many beautiful 
scenes with which this route abounds. ‘The village stands at the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Hida-gawa with the Osaka-gawa, and 
the sight of the wild waters of the tributary torrent as it comes rushing 
down a ravine on the right, combined with the stern ruggedness of the 
cliffs which rise up on the left, all unite to form a picture of entrancing 
beauty. 

This, indeed, forms a fitting climax to the constant succession of 
charming views through which we have been passing for a day and a 
half, and the rest of the route is almost tame by comparison. 

Another ten milesand we are at Kukuno, where for the present we 
say good-bye to the great stream which has afforded us such a constant 
source of pleasure, whilst it has been our companion—though always a 
passer-by—during so many miles. Its name, however, is a little 
puzzling, as it varies from time to time like that of most of the more 
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important rivers of Japan, according to the locality through which it 
ses. 

ee instance, that given at its birth from the deep emerald waters of 
the tarn O-ike on Norikura, whence it springs, is Adanogé-gawa. As 
it grows older and bigger, further on between Kukuno and Osaka, its 
name is changed to Masuda-gawa; whilst curiously enough it is not 
until it leaves its native province of Hida and passes into that of Mino 
that it assumes the title by which it is best known of the Hida-gawa. 
Near Ota, on the Nakasendo, it ceases to have any individuality, its 
waters being merged in those of the broad swift-flowing Kisogawa, 
whose delta embraces the broad plain at the head of Owari Bay. 

From Kukuno a path follows the course of the river for seven miles 
as far as the village of Miza on the Nomugi Toge from Takayama to 
Matsuinoto, and would save a considerable distance to those who were 
not desirous of going on to Takayama before crossing that pass. 

Leaving our jinrikishas here—with the exception of the one con- 
taining our baggage—we applied ourselves to the crossing of the 
Miya-toge, over which a remarkably good road leads, for a distance of 
74 miles, to Takayama. The summit of the pass is reached by a gentle 
ascent of about 14 mile, and on attaining it a fine view of the hills on 
the west of Takayama is obtained. The descent from the top of the 
pass as far as the village and temple of Miya—the latter really giving 
the name to the former—is effected by a remarkable series of zigzags, 
the serpentine windings of this road being very cleverly arranged. 
It is only 24 cho from the top to the temple, which stands on the right- 
hand side of the path in the shade of a fine grove of stately crypto- 
merias. ‘This is the principal Shinto temple in the whole province of 
Hida, and is said to have been founded in prehistoric times, though the 
present buildings are comparatively of a recent date. The situation is 
very fine, and though the buildings are of the simplest character there is 
a solemn stateliness which is very impressive. Passing on from here 
we soon cross the river Miyagawa, and our route for a short distance 
follows its valley, at length coming out into the small plain in which 
stands the town of Takayama, the capital of the province of Hida, 
with a population of a little over 15,000. Here we put up at a very 
comfortable inn, the Tanekaya, whose landlord, from the time he sent 
out a servant with a lantern to meet us on our entrance into the town, 
until the moment when he said a polite farewell the next morning, 
showed us a courtesy and attentiveness which are always most notice- 
able when not on the beaten tracks in Japan. 

It was a surprise to find, on making inquiries here, that it was pos- 
sible to take kurwmas for some distance, and so save time, along the 
way eastwards to Hirayu, the place we had fixed upon as the basis of 
our operations upon the Western side of the ‘ Alps of Japan.’ 

Accordingly our spirits rose as, on the next morning, we found our- 
selves early bowling along the road which passes out at the north- 
east corner of the town in the direction of the great peaks with which 
we were eager to make a nearer acquaintance. Perhaps the loveliest 
part of this charming route is that just beyond the little hamlet of 
Odani, some six miles out from Takayama. Here the Niigawa, with 
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its dark impetuous rapids crossed at intervals by picturesque little 
bridges, dashes down the narrow defile between the richly wooded 
cliffs from its birthplace in a deep emerald lake—the Oniii-ike—which 
afterwards we looked down upon when climbing the higher ridges of 
Norikura. It is one of the summits of this peak which we now catch 
sight of rising far above its neighbouring satellites. 

About ten miles from Takayama a neat wayside temple is passed on 
the left, close to the hamlet of Hiomo. It was here, as we turned to 
look down the valley up which we had just come, that a view, as 
striking as it was unexpected, met our gaze. There, sixty miles away, 
as the crow flies, forming an exquisite vignette in an angle of the 
nearer hills, rises the massive cone of Hakusan, the great ‘ white 
mountain’ of Kaga. Its precipitous sides, ‘scarred with a thousand 
wintry watercourses’ and picked out here and there with glistening 
slopes of snow, are sharply defined against the blue vault of heaven. 
There is no intervening plain to catch the eye, only the forest-clad 
hills in the immediate foreground, and then this grand far-off peak 
rising up in the angle they make as their outlines meet. The contrast 
between the near glorious greenery of trees of every shade and the 
distant grey and purple and white of this great pyramid, standing 
solitary in the clear atmosphere of a perfect summer’s day, was in- 
describably beautiful. It was a happy inspiration that prompted 
us to stop just at that spot to take some observations, and in 
doing so, to turn round and see this lovely picture spread ou 
before us. 

In a little less than 4 hrs. from the start our kurumas come to a full 
stop, the road itself almost doing the same, or at any rate dwindling 
down to a narrow track which crosses the foot hills of the great chain 
and leads to the little village of Hirayu. It is about 11 o’clock when 
we reach Hatahoko, and here the jinrikishas, for which there is no 
further use, are sent back, and arrangements have to be made for 
transporting our baggage over the pass, commonly known hereabouts 
as the Hirayu-toge. This is no easy task, for we are completely in the 
hands of the house at which we stopped and unburdened the kurumas, 
and as this gentleman knows full well that he has us at his mercy, his 
demands are proportionately exorbitant. However, we had determined 
not to yield, and as he was in an equally obstinate state of mind, there 
seemed to be every prospect of a dead-lock. We had plenty of time 
to wait, as the pass would only take about 4 hrs. to cross, so we left 
him to reflect until he should arrive at a better and more reasonable 
frame of mind. In the meantime we fell to on our midday meal, and 
somehow or another the fact of the therapeutic powers of my com- 
panion leaked out with astonishing results. For within about half an 
hour not only had a large proportion of the inhabitants of the village 
received medical attention ‘ free of charge,’ but our crusty friend had 
so far softened as to provide us with the help we wanted at a com- 
paratively reasonable rate. It is, however, well to bear in mind on 
such occasions as these that as the peasants in mountainous valleys 
usually turn out to their work at an early hour there is always a scar- 
city of coolies available for transport purposes, and consequently if a 
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man is to be induced to leave his day’s work and go off elsewhere he 
generally expects to be well paid for doing so. 

It was just midday when we left Hatahoko, which, by the way, is 
well situated at the head of the valley through which we have come. 

In front of us the valley divides, the left branch going up into the 
hills which rise between us and Hirayu, and the right penetrating far 
into the massive flanks of Norikura, the first of the giants of the range 
to which our attention is to be given. High up this valley lies the 
lovely little lake in which rises the Niiigawa, one of the tributaries of 
the Miyagawa, this again forming one of the principal feeders of the 
Jindzu-gawa, well known to the Japanese as almost the greatest of the 
swift streams that empty themselves into the Sea of Japan. 

It is possible, by following a track which winds up the lovely defile 
towards the lake, to make the ascent of Norikura, but as we had decided 
to make Hirayu our headquarters we left this route untried, and set 
out with our two porters for that place vid the Hirayu-toge. The path 
winds steeply up the valley to the left, for awhile near a mountain 
torrent of the usual noisy sort. By-and-by, however, we lose its com- 
panionship, and after passing a group of cottages, collectively known as 
Kute, we find ourselves at last out of the reach of human habitations, 
save here and there a solitary charcoal-burner’s hut situated in an 
open space cleared out of the dense forest of firs, beeches, oaks, and 
other trees. 

In a little over 24 hrs. we arrive at the top of the ridge, on the 
other side of which, close by the summit, we find a hut tenanted only 
by a few more or less dilapidated stone images of Buddha. A short 
rest here, and down we plunge into a hollow at the bottom of which 
lies the little village of Hirayu, which, however, is at first hidden by 
an intervening slope of the steep hill side we are descending. On the 
way down we get good views of Norikura a little to the right, and lesser 
heights in front and on the left. A descent of less than an hour and 
we are standing at the hospitable door of Yomosaburo, and very soon 
afterwards we are sitting up to our necks in the hot mineral-water 
bath close by. These waters—impregnated with iron—are conducted 
from the spot at which they rise into several bath houses in the village, 
by means of bamboo pipes, but as the temperature is originally some 
190°, other pipes bring in a supply of cold water as well, in order to 
make it possible to bathe without being parboiled. The spring leaves 
the ground about 100 ft. from the bath house furthest up the village 
from the inn. During the evening we had a visit from another occu- 
pant of the house, by name Mr. Kumagaye, an official in the Kana- 
gawa department of the Agricultural Board, who was making a report 
on the botany and geology of this district. He showed us some 
interesting sketch maps of various sections of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, which were of assistance to us in settling our route when next 
day we set out for our first mountaineering expedition, the first ascent 
of Norikura from the N.W. 

In order to do this it was necessary to spend the night somewhere 
on the mountain, so the next morning after our arrival at Hirayu was 
chiefly spent in getting information on the subject and making the 
necessary preparations for our climb. 
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As a result of our inquiries we found that it would be possible to 
sleep at the huts of the workmen employed at a mine situated in the 
hills some 4 or 5 miles from Hirayu, and from here we might be 
able to find some practicable route to the top of our peak. Accord- 
ingly, having secured the services of a couple of coolies overnight, we 
set off at 2.15 p.m., and left the village by a path to the S.E., which 
brought us, in a quarter of an hour, to the works where the 
copper from the mine I have mentioned is smelted, and, passing this, 
the ascent soon leads up a valley down which comes dashing the 
torrent of the Takahara-gawa. This eventually joins the Miyagawa 
on the N.W. corner of the boundary of the provinces of Hida and 
Etchiu, that river then flowing into the Jindzu-gawa, as I have already 
mentioned. 

A steep pull for a mile or so brings us to a point just above a mag- 
nificent cascade, formed by the Takahara-gawa near its source, which 
falls with a thunderous roar into a rocky basin more than 200 ft. 
below. It was difficult to realise that this was the same as the slender 
silvery thread, to all appearance as light and soft as silken ribbon when 
seen from the village not two miles away. 

In two hours from the start we found ourselves at the end of the 
path, and at the entrance of the little mining settlement of which we 
had been told. This consists of one or two long low lines of huts 
built on the steep hillside in which the mines are excavated. Outside 
the front of the huts runs a sort of gallery or covered-in verandah, 
for the miners stay on here all the year round, and judging by the 
summer temperature as we found it, the winter cold must be intense 
enough to make a good deal of protection necessary. On making as 
polite an application as we could—for we were alone, our porters not 
having yet arrived—we received a most hospitable welcome, and on 
accepting the kindly invitation to enter, we found ourselves in a 
comfortable little room, quite as cosy at least as the one in which we 
had spent the previous night. This, we discovered, was the office of 
the overseer of the mines, and served him and some of his subordi- 
nates also, for the purpose not only of office, but of dining and bed- 
room as well. By-and-by, our coolies arrived with the baggage, and 
we immediately set to work making ourselves snug for the night. 
First, however, came the evening meal, and here we fared regally, 
being supplied by our host with a liberal quantity of octopus and 
sweet potatoes fried in oil, an addition to our own provisions of such 
an appetising character that the latter were really hardly needed. 

Before turning in, we had achat with our new friends about our 
surroundings. The mines, they told us, had only been working 
some three or four years, the quantity of copper produced being about 
150,000 pounds, and that of silver 2,500 pounds annually. A similar 
mine was formerly worked on the east slope of this northern spur of 
Norikura, and traces of the old buildings, furnaces &c. are still to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of Onogawa, on the Shinshiu side. But 
for thirty years or so operations have been suspended, and the works 
are now deserted. 

The miners at Kozan here carry on their vocation all the year 
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round, and as the mine is at an altitude of nearly 7,000 feet, ina 
somewhat exposed position, the cold in winter must be intense. The 
path up from Hirayu is, of course, buried deep under the snow, and as 
the ordinary waraji are unsuited for snow-walking, recourse is had to 
foot gear specially adapted to it. For hard snow a sort of crampon 
called kana-kanjiki is used, consisting of a flat metal band with three 
iron points. 

When, however, the consistency of the snow will not admit of these 
being used, a light frame of bamboo, like a Canadian snowshoe with- 
out the interior netting, allows the walker to tread in safety over the 
deepest snow-drifts. About one hundred and fifty labourers, of all 
ages, are employed, most of them: being housed at night in huge 
dormitories in the same buildings we ourselves were occupying. This 
last fact, however, had its drawbacks for us, for just as we were 
thinking of going to futon, a commotion in the dormitory next to our 
room announced the arrival of an itinerant story-teller and _ his 
assistant samisen player. The workmen being unable to get down to 
the lowlands for their amusement, those who cater for it have to do as 
Mahomet did to the mountain, and unluckily for us, on this occasion 
selected a most inopportune evening. It was hardly to be expected 
that when once the miners had got their mountebanks they would let 
them go without getting their money’s worth, and as none like the 
Japanese so thoroughly make a business of their pleasure, this 
performance went on until midnight. The result was that our start 
the next morning did not take place until 6.30, but at that hour we 
found ourselves on the way. At first the coolies hesitated a good 
deal. ‘The weather was not fit,’ they said, ‘it would be very 
dangerous—we might get benighted,’ and so forth. However, n0 
notice was taken of their objections, and additicnal moral support 
came to us in the shape of a cheery old fellow who arrived at Kozan 
just before we started, he having come up from Hirayu that morning 
in order to accompany us, and so learn the way with a view to himself 
hereafter becoming pilot to any stray traveller who might want to 
follow us on this climb. He proved to be a person of surprising 
activity of body, and no less astonishing cheerfulness of mind, and his 

presence was a help to us by raising the spirits of our porters. 

Our ascent began by our going down several hundred feet ona steep 
shale slope just below the huts, this being necessary in order to allow 
us to cross the torrent and get up the precipitous bank beyond at a 
practicable point. 

Rain was falling as we got to work, and continued to do so until we 
got clear of the forest through which we now had to make our way: 
This was, on the whole, the most trying part of the climb. Hidden 
tree-stumps in the long grass lay ready to trip up the unwary one, and 
while attention was being given to these, an unseen branch above 
would be ready to catch the head. The least shake given to bush or 
bough brought down an impromptu shower-bath, and slippery grass 
brought down the climber himself. For nearly an hour this continued, 
and more than once the coolies wanted to give in and turn back. 
However, we managed to make them hold on, and at length we 
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emerged from the forest, having rounded the spur which is thrown out 
between the torrent below Kozan and the one for which we were aim- 
ing and up which we wanted to climb. The altitude of Kozan is 
about 7,361 ft., according to a comparison of observations by aneroid 
and boiling-point thermometer made the day before; but our hour’s 
work had brought us very little above this, and it was not until after 
passing an awkward place which slopes down to the point at which 
we crossed the second torrent-bed, that our ascent really began. 

Far off on the right the lowest snow-bed showed up dull and cheer- 
less in the cold rain, at about 200 ft. below us; but not until after 
a good scramble up the boulders and rocky sides of the torrent—now 
nearly empty of its usual stream—did we actually come into contact 
with snow. The rain now soon ceased, and after a halt for breakfast 
we again pushed on. We now turned southwards to a ridge on our 
left, and, on overtopping this, found ourselves looking down on the 
lake, Oniii-ike, at the head of the Hatahoko valley, from which, as I 
pointed out before, the Miyagawa receives a tributary, the Nitigawa, 
in the plain of Takayama. Northwards, the view takes in all the 
great peaks of the Hida chain, Yarigatake, Kasadake, and many peaks 
of which we could not discover the names. Grand and precipitous are 
these granite giants of the Japanese Alps, and the cloud curtains that 
veiled their lower slopes only served to heighten the appearance of 
their grandeur. Descending the further side of the sharp ridge we 
are on, and passing over a steep slope clothed with the low spreading 
branches of the spiky haimatsu, we reach a long snow-slope, inclined 
at a moderate angle and ending in a saddle, on the other side of which 
is a clear lake of no great depth, surrounded on nearly all sides by 
rugged peaks and ridges that form a striking natural amphitheatre. 
At the foot of one of the most broken of the ridges some natural caves 
are formed, and in one of these, at an altitude of 8,820 ft., we shel- 
tered from the wind and proceeded to fortify the inner man. After 
rest and refreshment came another scramble over a still steeper rocky 
crest, and then another gradual descent through a long stretch of 
haimatsu, which eventually landed us, at 11.30, at a hut built here 
for the benefit of those who ascend the mountain by the route from 
Onogawa on the Shinshu side. Leaving this—the Murodo, as it is 
called—without delay, we made for the steep slopes in front, and a 
short climb landed us on the sharp aréte which runs down from the 
double-topped summit of the mountain, and evidently forms part of 
the lip of the crater, for Norikura is an extinct volcano. Shortly after 
noon we were standing on the northernmost of the two peaks, the 
highest point of the mountain, the altitude of which, according to the 
Japanese Geological Survey map, is 10,387 ft. I think this is too 
high, our own calculations giving 10,150 ft. as the result of the com- 
parison of a number of aneroid and boiling-point observations. 

Owing to clouds, the distant view was very limited, though once we 
caught sight of the mighty serrated ridge of Ontake, next to Fuji the 
most elevated of all the sacred mountains, on whose summit I was 
standing exactly a year ago. 

This lies a little to the W. of South, and in the same direction, 
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though only just at the base of the great ridge on whose topmost point 
we stood, lay the beautiful lake of O-ike, whose waters form the source 
of the Adanogo-gawa, the name borne by the upper part of the Masuda- 
gawa, itself again known as the Hida-gawa when entering the province 
of Mino on its way to join the great Kisogawa, as I have mentioned, 
near Ota on the Nakasendo. 

A rest of half an hour is enough, and then comes the descent. A 
stop for lunch at the lake we had passed on our way up; another halt 
while the preserver of lives spent much energy in frantic but futile 
efforts to take that of a ptarmigan which had a provoking way of 
stopping until nearly within reach, and then darting into the low level 
clumps of haimatsu that formed its shelter; ups and downs along our 
track of the morning, and we are once more at the head of the torrent 
bed which had given us a pleasant climb on the ascent. But going 
down was no more pleasant than that of the steepest moraine of an 
Alpine glacier, and it was here that the waraji (straw sandals) of the 
coolie had a great advantage over our hob-nailed boots, the former 
giving a much better hold on the slippery smooth boulders down which 
we had to make our way. But even this was not so trying as the 
passage of the forest-covered spur of which we cherished anything but 
the pleasantest recollections. On emerging from this we found that it 
had been left at the wrong point, and some time was lost in descending 
to one where the torrent could be crossed. 

It was now raining steadily, and, after scrambling hard up the shale 
slopes to the huts of Kozan, we lost no time in gathering together the 
things we had left there in the morning, and, after a hearty farewell to 
our hospitable friends—whose first guests we had been—we applied 
ourselves with all speed to the descent. This took just 14 hr., the 
path being now in very bad condition through the wet, and it was 6.45 
as we, and the darkness with us, came down on Hirayu once more. 

Having successfully carried out our designs upon Norikura, we next 
turned our attention to the question of the ascent of a splendid rocky 
peak whose grey cliffs and shining snow-slopes form such a striking 
picture as we look down the narrow valley to the N.W. of the village. 

Its name, Kasa-dake, is known to few but those who live within its 
neighbourhood, for even travellers whose journeyings have taken them 
off the usual beaten tracks would rarely catch sight of it except when 
in the remotest parts of the secluded province. On making inquiries 
we were told that the ascent could possibly be made from a lateral 
valley which runs to the N.E. from that in which Hirayu lies, and also 
that from the same locality we should be able to cross over the main 
chain of Hida from west to east and so reach Matsumoto by a short cut, 
though, doubtless, a very rough one. It is true, that no one had ever 
been known to do either the one expedition or the other, but still we 
should be able, they told us, to accomplish both if only we proceeded 
to a certain place called Gamada in the valley above mentioned. There 
we should get information, guides, and all that we wanted, including hot 
mineral baths free of charge. But we were doomed to disappointment. 

At 11.30 we left Hirayu and made our way down the close stuffy 
defile which forms the only natural way out of the basin in which that 
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village lies, and after a descent of some 1,200 ft. as far as the hamlet 
of Hitoegane, we turned to the right and crossed an extremely steep 
ridge into the valley up which the path to Gamada leads. After 
descending on the other side of the ridge, the broad stony bed of a 
stream which flows into the Takakara-gawa is crossed by a curious 
long log bridge which is anchored fore and aft in the oddest manner to 
a great heap of rocks on the one side and the bank on the other. Safely 
over this, we turned to the right, and, after a walk of 74 miles from 
Hirayu, Gamada is reached at 2.30. On making known our object to 
the old gentleman to whose care we had been recommended, one 
Jimbei something or other, he at once cast a wet blanket on our hopes 
by pronouncing the expedition impossible. However, he said he would 
make inquiries, and let us know later on. In the meantime, we went 
to solace ourselves in the mineral baths, of which we had heard at 
Hirayu, and this over we took a stroll up the village path to a point 
where, from a hole in the bank of the torrent and close to its surface, a 
column of steam was seen escaping. The phenomenon was a very 
curious one, but we were unable to get across to investigate it. Inthe 
evening our host had a consultation with the head man of the village on 
our behalf, the result of which was that our expedition had to be 
abandoned, at least for the present. The rivers had burst their banks, 
bridges washed away, and worst of all, nobody was willing, or at any 
rate able, to accompany us. 

So the next morning by ten o’clock we were back in Hirayu, and on 
the following day, shortly after 6 a.M., we were leaving there for the 
passage of the Abo todge, the highest and least frequented, though 
shortest, of the passes leading over the mountains from Hida into 
Shinshiu. 

Probably no walk of 25 miles is to be found in the whole of Japan 
to surpass, if even to equal, this one from Hirayu to Shimajima (also 
called Hashiba) by way of Onogawa. 

For some distance the narrow path leads up a steep ascent, whilst 
now and then care is needed where one has to cross the remains of a 
landslip in whose downward course great firs have been uprooted and 
snapped in twain like mere matchwood. 

But no difficulties are met with at a single point, and the grateful 
shade of the glorious forest, all solemn and still except for an oc- 
casional song-hird—perhaps a sort of nightingale—or for the voice of 
a distant torrent, gives one a sense of quiet and restfulness beyond 
description. 

Long will that day’s walk live in our memories as one of the most 
repaying, in every sense, that we ever had. 

For some time no view but that of the dark slopes on the opposite 
side of the valley we were ascending was gained, but after crossing the 
head of the pass (6,400 feet) and winding round the hillside to the 
right, a glorious view of the snow-streaked flanks and precipitous ridges 
of Kasa-ga-dake burst upon us and irresistibly compelled us to halt and 
gaze in silent adoration. 

Very striking was the contrast between its grey ruggedness and the 
soft outlines of the other densely wooded hills whose flanks as yet are 
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untrodden by the woodman and whose timber has not yet begun to fall 
before his destroying axe. 

But one cannot linger long, for there is still so much ground to be 
covered before our journey’s end is reached. At the top of the pass 
we have crossed from Hida into Shinshu, and by-and-by the surround- 
ings for a time are less striking. 

At length, far down on the right, we see the steam rising up from 
the valley in which the hot springs of Shirahone lie, and then the strong 
broad current of the stream has to be crossed by means of a couple of 
long thin pine trees laid across. It isn’t the nicest kind of bridge to 
those not possessed of the balancing powers of a Blondin, and great is 
the relief to be safely landed on the other side. For to feel the 
slippery pole bending and swaying at every movement of the body, 
whilst all the while the flashing waters as they rush below in swirling 
eddies dazzle one’s eyes in the most distracting manner—this is some- 
what trying, though doubtless it does afford an opportunity of asserting 
the power of the will as opposed to that of the imagination and the 
fears thereby inspired. 

An hour before Onogawa is reached, a stiffascent for a short distance 
brings us to the top of another pass—the Hinoki-toge—and as our 
porters are now far behind, and with them our food, we stop at a little 
wayside chaya, of the most modest kind, for refreshment. 

Little, however, is to be had that is eatable, though we are certainly 
too hungry to stick at trifles. Dried peas, we have heard, are very 
sustaining, and perhaps the aged person in charge has learnt this fact, 
for of these she has a bountiful supply, and with them we proceed to 
appease the pangs of hunger. But Onogawa is now only some three 
miles away, and, pushing on again, by 2 P.M. we are at the comfortable 
inn kept by Okuta Kuiichi, picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
Mayegawa, in whose cool clear stream we soon enjoy a most delicious 
and refreshing bathe. A long wait was necessitated here by the late 
arrival of the baggage, and it was not until 3.30 that we got off again. 
But the interval was pleasantly enough filled up by welcome repast on 
fresh trout, cakes, and tea, served with the most charming attention on 
the part of our host and his wife, the former of whom to his occupation 
of innkeeper adds that of a subordinate official in the Agricultural 
Department, in witness whereof his bottle-green uniform hung in a 
conspicuous place on the little verandah near our room. His courtesy 
received a reward in the shape of a diagnosis of a sickness he was 
troubled with and a prescription for the same, with which attention he 
in turn was highly delighted. Happily for his guests, his gratitude, 
unlike that which may be too often described as a lively sense of 
favours to come, took a practical form, and, by the time our Hirayu 
coolies had arrived, there were, thanks to his kind offices, already 
waiting a fresh trio to take their place, and so well did they work that 
day that we were bound to admit we had not yet met with such a 
sturdy set of porters since we began our tour. 

The first part of the way from Onogawa led over a new road on 
the left bank of the Mayegawa, but judging by the landslides, which 
here and there had completely carried it away, it would seem to have 
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been rather unwisely planned. In such spots as these the passage 
over the gaps in the precipitous hillsides were made over slender 
fir-poles, supported, somewhat insecurely, on struts of timber from 
below. 

But this only served to make the journey more interesting, and 
when the corner was turned, where on the left the Adzusa-gawa 
receives the waters of the Mayegawa, the scene became inexpressibly 
beautiful. For the next eight or nine miles the walk takes one through 
a great ravine, whose sides rise up so abruptly from the water’s edge, 
that it almost seems as if it is too difficult for the road to keep its 
hold, and out of sheer despair it has in more places than one tumbled 
bodily into the river 100 ft. below. These broken spots demanded 
a good deal of care, and one in particular will be long remembered as 
giving us as good a bit of climbing as we had on our travels. The 
road here had not been cut into the living rock, but built up round 
its smooth perpendicular face, and as no foothold was to be had, the 
pathway having vanished, it was necessary to scale the face of the cliff 
at an earlier point, and then, crossing over to another point above the 
road beyond the gap, to descend to the path once more. The passage 
was not a long one, and with the aid of an ice-axe and a strong line 
we had with us it was safely negotiated. But the experience was as 
exhilarating as it was unexpected, and sufficiently diverted our atten- 
tion for the time being to enable us to resume our delighted contem- 
plation of the glorious scenery about us with increased zest. High up 
on the left a curious ‘ water-slide,’ so to speak, comes over the black 
rocks to join the emerald stream below. It is neither a cataract nor a 
torrent, for the water seems to glide, rather than rush or fall, over the 
face of the nearly perpendicular cliff, whilst the effect produced is 
similar to that noticed in the case of the great stone basin in the pre- 
cincts of the temple of Iemitsu at Nikko. For there the edges of the 
basin are so finely chiselled that the water flows out on all sides with 
the most wonderful evenness. 

It is between Onogawa and Mekoki that the perfection of the mar- 
vellous loveliness of this grand route is to be found, and so high and 
steep do the sides of the valley rise that it was already getting dusk 
when the latter village was reached at six o’clock, and by the time we 
had finished the slight repast we stopped for a little while to take, the 
shades of evening had closed in and the 24 miles on to Shimajima 
were accomplished by lantern-light. How stony the path always seems 
that has thus to be traversed by the traveller belated! What 
boulders and holes are then discovered, which pass almost unnoticed 
in the broad light of day, when once the yellow rays of the swinging 
chochin begin to cast the shadow which sunbeams never make. And 
as we trudge doggedly on we long for something to break the monotony 
of the tramp, each step of which, but for an occasional stumble, is 
exactly like the last and will be like the next, seeming to bring us no 
nearer home. On this occasion, however, our monotony was broken 
at one point in a manner nearly as disagreeable as unlooked for. 

The diversion we met with was in the sudden appearance of a 
vicious horse who, at the sight of our lanterns, as we turned a corner 
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in the road, became exceedingly restive and began to charge in our 
direction so violently that escape was sought in instant and ungraceful 
flight up the steep bank on our right hand, the only other alternative 
being a headlong downfall over that on the left, a result involving not 
merely breaking the monotony of our walk, but a good deal more 
besides. 

But Shimajima at length is near; already the lights are seen shining 
like glowworms in the darkness of the still valley on the opposite side 
of the river; the path takes a turn sharp to the right, and a sudden 
plunge down to the massive wooden bridge; then a few steps up the 
steep and stony ascent to the entrance of the village and here is the 
Shimidzuya once more, whose hospitable walls last year gave us shelter 
when bent on the same expedition as that which has brought us here 
to-day. 

Then comes the ever-welcome bath—a substantial meal, and we are 
ready for a council of war with one of the three bear-hunters who twelve 
months ago piloted me to Yari-ga-take. One of them, he tells me, is 
dead, but he himself and his two brothers will be glad to come and 
help us to complete this time what then so narrowly failed of success. 


AN ATTEMPT ON THE JUNGFRAU IN 1851. 


[The following account, which Mr. C. A. Baumgartner kindly gives us per- 
mission to publish, of an attempt made by himself and a companion, with 
some Grindelwald guides, to reach the summit of the Jungfrau in 1851, forms 
an interesting chapter in the early history of Alpinism, all the more so that it 
was originally written as a diary-letter to the late Sir F. Adams, At the time 
when the attempt was made there had been no ascent of the Jungfrau for ten 
years, and none from Grindelwald since that made by Rohrdorf’s guides in 
1828.* Mr. Baumgartner and his companion seem to have laid siege to the 
mountain with great determination. On August 28 they went to the Zisen- 
berg Alp, removing two days later to the Stieregg, which, with the exception 
of two or three days spent in an excursion over the Strahlegg, remained their 
abode till September 13. At this point we take up the diary. ] 


September 13.—We turned out at 1 a.m., took a light breakfast, 
and, having got together all the requisites for the expedition, we started 
at 2.30 a.m. for the Jungfrau. 

We had abandoned the plan of sleeping in the Kalli Hohle (much 
against my wish), because Christian Michel said it would be so terribly 
cold that we should be half frozen. . 

Our party consisted of B and myself and the three guides— 
viz. Christian and Peter Michel and Christian Almer—all hardy and 
active mountaineers and chamois hunters. They are the best of the 
Grindelwalders, and the Grindelwalders are inferior to none in Switzer- 
land. Of these the best is Christian Michel. He was the leader in all 
places of peril or difficulty in crossing the Strahleck. Almer also this 
day worked like a trump and a Trojan. 

Our course was at first over the Eismeer, which we crossed: then a 


* Ueber His und Schnee, vol. i. p. 110. 
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very steep ascent over rock and heathery slopes which form the back 
spurs of the Higher. After about three hours’ walk and climb we 
reached the wide fields of perpetual snow. 

The sun rose about this time, and I do not hesitate to say that the 
labour of the whole journey would have been well repaid by the view alone 
of the sky at that hour. On the high mountains the sky is always ofa 
deliciously brilliant and clear blue; but now it was the most wonder- 
ful purple colour, something like the deepest brightest imaginable 
violet, not uniformly extending all over the sky, but in cloudy mackerel 
streaks. ‘There was not a cloud in the sky. This colour disappeared 
as the sun rose higher in the heavens, but it was of such an unearthly 
and wonderful beauty that I shall never forget it. Albert Smith says 
that in his ascent of Mont Blanc, observing the dark colour of the sky, 
he used his hand as a ‘ lorgnette,’ and, thus excluding the glare of the 
snow, he found that there was really nothing unusual in the appearance 
of the sky. He consequently attributes the dark colour of the sky 
solely to the contrast with the whiteness of all other objects in those 
snowy regions. AJ] I can say is that I tried the same ‘lorgnette’ con- 
trivance, and on looking through my hand, so as to exclude all glare 
and sight of the snow, the colour of the sky remained still the same 
extraordinary violet-purple. Moreover, this colour lasted only about 
a quarter of an hour or half an hour after sunrise; whereas, if it were 
an ocular illusion, the effect would be still more strongly produced 
when the glare of the snow was increased by the increasing power of 
the sun’s rays. 

We were peckish by this time, and indulged in a moderate snack of 
breakfast, sitting on the snow (no rock to sit on) under a huge per- 
pendicular mass of snow as big as several houses. We had now to put 
on our green spectacles and veils, as the sun gained power. 

After a while we reached a steeper incline, where the snow began to 
be broken into huge rifts and crevasses, some of them wide and deep as 
valleys. Sometimes our course lay winding round the face of almost 
perpendicular walls of snow, so that we were suspended, as it were, in 
mid-air ; and now began the toil of hacking steps in the snow with the 
‘ pickel,’ or sort of small pick-axe carried by the shepherds and guides 
who frequent the glaciers. The snow at this time of the day was quite 
hard, so hard that one could not get any hold on asteep slope, and each 
step had to be cut. Often we came to places which it took us ten 
minutes or more to surmount, during which time the party stood still 
while the first pioneered. 

On our right are perpendicular cliffs, above which is more snow, in- 
visible to us. ‘The sun is growing stronger and stronger. While our 
guides are at work, hewing and hacking, whizz comes something, hum- 
ming and singing, and buries itself in the snow close to us. It is a 
decent-sized stone, followed by several more. 

The entertainment is varied at half-minute intervals by the substitu- 
tion of lumps of snow in place of the stones. These, having less im- 
petus than the stones, descend on our heads instead of shooting beyond 
them. They (the snowballs, not our heads) are harder and heavier 
than you would imagine, and inflict a very decent thump, against 
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which a thin cap is but slight protection. We were fain to crouch 
under our knapsacks as well as we could, until at last a way was 
effected, and we passed on. If any of the stones had struck one of our 
party he would have been ‘a gone ’coon’ instanter. We were all hit 
more than once on the head by the lumps of snow, about the size of 
common snowballs. We were, however, chiefly interested in them as 
the probable precursors of an avalanche, from which there would have 
been no human possibility of escape for any one of us. 

We proceeded, winding ever among crevasses, or rather those large 
chasms that bear the name of ‘ schrund’ (abyss). A crevasse proper 
is called a ‘spalt.” “A ‘spalt,? or ice-crevasse, is a kind of crack or 
chasm which you might or might not be able to leap over with a good 
run and fair take-off; but a ‘schrund,’ or snow-crevasse, is quite a 
different thing. It is generally a sort of small valley or huge trough 
of snow, into which you might comfortably drop Oxford Street or 
Piccadilly, the banks on either side being perpendicular, sometimes 
of equal height, sometimes one 50 or 60 ft. higher than the other. 
Thus in ascending the main valley you meet with a double obstacle— 
first, the depth of this great rent extending across the whole valley from 
side to side; and, secondly, supposing the yawning chasm would kindly 
close if you sacrificed a guide or so by way of a Curtius, the height of 
a blank wall of snow, equal perhaps to the houses at Albert Gate, 
remains to be surmounted. 

We dodged most of these great fellows by making a circumvention 
round the end of them, but at length we came to one that stretched right 
across from the vertical cliffs on our right hand to the ridge of snowy 
mountains far away on our left. 

The guides wasted a good deal of time here in searching for a 
practicable point of ascent. At one or two places the chasm narrowed 
till the sides nearly met, and standing on a promontory of snow we 
could reach the other side with the ‘ pickels,’ but it was more than per- 
pendicular; it overhung, and we could not possibly climb up there, 
even by sticking the ‘ pickels’ and alpenstocks into the snow, for it was 
too soft to afford proper hold, and would not bear a man’s weight. 

At last B suggested, ‘ Couldn’t we climb up by the rough face 
of the cliff?’ thereby shirking the question of the ‘schrund ’ altogether. 
The guides approved of the suggestion, and we tried it. 

It was utterly impossible to climb up the cliff itself, but it was a 
help; it afforded a hold for the tips of the fingers and the points of the 
toes, and what with this and stretching over the chasm, and digging 
poles into the overhanging bank of snow on the other side, only from 
15 to 20 ft. high in this part, one of the guides at last contrived to 
reach the top. A wonderful climber he must be! I had considered 
myself a tolerable hand at that work for an amateur, but I could no 
more have climbed up that place without help than a child. When 
one was once up it was comparatively easy to haul the rest up one by 
one; but even then it was what most people would consider stupen- 
dously difficult and dangerous. It is rather a queer sensation to be 
dangling over an abyss by a small rope round your waist with the 
knowledge that the haulers above are only resting on an insecure bit 
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of snow, and that your weight may precipitate them, you, and snow 
all together into the chasm below. This one place detained us an 
hour. 

Sometimes we crossed ‘schrunds’ by means of treacherous bridges 
of snow, so thin that we drove our alpenstocks right through them. 
In these cases we lengthened the rope as much as possible, and crossed 
one by one. We laid alpenstocks down on the snow, and went on 
hands and knees along them, so as to distribute our weight over as 
large a space as possible. We got over all in safety. 

Once the whole party, in a line of 50 or 60 ft. in length, were 
standing thus on a thin cake of undermined snow. We quitted it as 
soon as we could. Again, at another point, where we had a difficulty 
in circumventing a ‘ schrund,’ it seemed easiest and narrowest where 
it touched the cliff on our right. But in order to reach the point of 
junction we had to pass, the first guide and myself, close to the cliff, 
creeping under a huge mass of snow, which projected like a penthouse 
from the rock, without any support whatever except the force of 
adhesion, like plaster sticking to a wall. It projected far out beyond 
us, like a roof, and was melting so fast that the water ran down in 
streams, and I expected every moment to see it come down, so I would 
not let the guide remain any longer under it. We accomplished our 
ascent at another point. 

What appeared to me most dangerous was the traversing of almost 
perpendicular inclines of snow, keeping at the same level. You turn 
your face to the snow, dig a hole with the points of your feet till you 
can bury your toes deep in and get a firm footing, and then thrust your 
alpenstock in up to the head, hold on tight, and dig another hole with 
your toes by repeated kicks a little further on. Thus you progress 
rather slowly, at first anxious and nervous, but you get used to it. 

In such cases, I believe, if a man were to fall he would not be saved 
by the rest of a party of five, but would drag them down with him. 

We had a long stretch of this work till we attained the summit 
of the ridge. Here our guides saw the Jungfrau very much further 
from us than they had expected, and perceived that we should not 
reach the summit, and said so. 

I wish now that instead of going on to the Jungfrau we had 
ascended the Ménch at once. We could have accomplished that with 
the greatest ease, as we were at this point but a little way from 
the summit. This ridge is more than 11,000 ft. high, considerably, 
I should say. 

It was 12.30 p.m. by this time, so we had walked 10 hours, 
The guides wasted half an hour in palaver, which I must say is their 
greatest fault. Instead of deciding promptly, they will stand and jaw 
and jabber for an hour. 

I blew them up for it. I said I would leave it to them whether to 
proceed or not, and if they would not go on then, I voted for making a 
hole in the snow, and sleeping a la Elizabeth Woodcock (she stood it, 
you know, for eight days at a stretch); but they wouldn’t consent to 
that. They said, ‘ Life is better than ascending the Jungfrau.’ I said 
I couldn’t pretend to judge about that (as I hadn’t been up), but J 
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would almost rather die than give up the attempt after I had once 
undertaken it while there was any possibility. 

They accordingly consented to continue the march. I said, rather 
foolishly, ‘If we do go on let it be on the understanding that we don’t 
turn back till we have reached the top, for I have no fancy to add to 
the distance we already have to return, unless by walking further we 
reach the top.’ Agreed, but I might have known I could not carry 
it out. 

People generally ask, ‘ Did you suffer much from cold?’ The fact 
is that one suffers more from heat, so great is the force of the sun’s rays 
in that rarefied atmosphere. My forehead was scorched and slightly 
excoriated through a double veil. The rest of my face was seasoned by 
many previous scorchings. 

All of us except B wore long worsted socks reaching to the 
knee (besides gaiters and a second pair of socks). Of course, we all 
got our feet wet through. But, as B had only short socks, the 
snow, getting inside his trousers, touched the skin, melted, froze again, 
and accumulated in such masses that his trousers were frozen stiff and 
hard as a board, and cut his legs so that they had to be bound with 
handkerchiefs to protect them. Our long socks acting as non-con- 
ductors of heat, the snow did not melt or annoy us in the least. The 
intensity of the cold also became perceptible whenever we stopped, 
though we did not feel it while we continued walking. 

The rarity of the air, too, became painful to most of the party before 
reaching the summit of the ridge behind the Monch. B had 
to halt constantly and gasp for breath. Christian Michel was unable 
to smoke, though ordinarily he grinds up steep mountains smoking 
away as placidly as if he were in an easy chair. He also had a terrible 
racking headache, Almer ditto, and they kept falling on their knees 
and burying their foreheads in the snow to relieve the pain. 

Peter Michel was at this time leader of the band, and was carrying a 
knapsack (neither B nor I carried one hitherto). Peter had no 
headache, but he was so ‘short of breath’ that he had to stop every 
eight or ten steps (ascending), and I feared we should be too late, so 
I volunteered to carry the knapsack for him, and then he proceeded 
without further difficulty or inconvenience. I did not find the knap- 
sack make much difference to me, and, indeed, I suffered in no way, 
barring thirst, except just for a moment I felt a slight twinge of head- 
ache, which passed away immediately. It seems very strange to me 
that an asthmatic, wheezy old party like myself should be less affected 
as to respiration than the rest. I had expected to be the first to be 
incommoded. We all suffered considerably from thirst. When it 
became excessive, we drank brandy pretty copiously, and ate snow 
unceasingly. 

Presently we had to make a descent of about 1,000 ft., excessively 
steep ; then at the foot of this slope a crevasse, which we had to leap. 
We accomplished this without much difficulty, as the ‘take-off’? was 
much higher than the alighting place. It was succeeded by an immense 
plain of snow of many square leagues in extent. It was pretty level, 
rather downhill at first, then flat and finally a steep ascent again. 
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Here we found the snow much softer than what we had hitherto 
traversed, and it became very tiring, as we sank a foot deep at every 
step. The snow was not at all slushy, but slightly crisp and frozen at 
the surface, and powdery beneath it. 

At I we left our knapsacks on the snow, and it was there that I wished 
to bivouac, making a hole in the snow and lying on our coats and knap- 
sacks (we took great-coats with us, B and I). I am confident we 
should have been quite warm and tolerably comfortable, and the next 
morning we might have gone on to the summit, and thus split the 
work into two days. The guides would, I think, have consented, only 
the season was now far advanced, and the nights very long for an en- 
campment in the snow. Two of them, moreover, were married men 
with families of young children dependent on them, and B is the 
sole representative and last hope of two families, whereas I might well 
be spared out of a family of seven brothers; so it was natural that they 
should be on the cautious side, and I was not so unreasonable as to 
wish to press them to incur any risk against their own wishes. But I 
see now that the chances against success are enormously increased when 
one is dependent on others in any degree, as we had already learnt 
from Herr P——. I should never have got up the Pillar Stone if I 
had listened to what people said. I all but failed in the attempt to 
cross Mickledore Chasm (between old Pike and Scawfell) because I 
had two companions, and it was only by leaving them that I succeeded. 
People are so apt to magnify dangers on the ‘ omne ignotum’ principle, 
and shrink from trying what they would find to be really easy enough 
if once resolutely set about. 

When we began to face the steep ascent of snow it was dishearten- 
ing work indeed. As fast as we attempted to raise ourselves a step 
the crust of snow broke; we sank 2 ft. deep in the loose powdery 
stuff till the advanced foot returned to the level of the hinder one, and 
we consequently advanced not a yard. At last B , who was then 
before me, after plunging in vain and pawing in frantic desperation 
with hands and feet and pole some fifteen or 20 steps without making 
the slightest progress, called out that it was of no use to try any more, 
for he could not get a step further, and we had better go on, if we 
could, without him. However, we spurred him up, and by the help 
of the guides and making a furious rush we got over this place, and the 
snow became firmer as we mounted, though still soft. The guides 
have a knack of walking somehow so as to sink much less than we did, 
and when they find themselves beginning to sink they have a way of 
letting their knees drop suddenly forward and outward so as to rest on 
the snow and prevent themselves from sinking deeper than the knee. 

There were again some very awkward crevasses, which detained us 
some time; however, at last we reached the ridge,* which is a part 
of the very actual last conical peak of the Jungfrau herself, where she 
detaches herself from all contact with her neighbours, and rises in an 
unbroken slope to the small needle-like pinnacle which forms her 
crown, of which we were, of course, in full view. 


* The Roththal Sattel. 
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The attaining of this ridge was a matter of considerable time and 
trouble. It is so steep that the snow can hardly rest on it, and we 
found it at last not to exceed 2 ins. in thickness. I fully expected to 
see it give way and slide down the face of the wall of ice into the 
deep crevasse below, of course carrying us with it. To advance at all, 
then, it was necessary to hack steps in the ice, which at this height 
{above 12,000 feet) was so hard that it was almost like cutting steps 
in a rock. Each step occupied two or three minutes’ hard labour. 

We had now passed all the dangers and difficulties of crevasses, &c., 
no obstacle remaining to prevent our reaching the summit, except the 
time and labour of cutting steps in the snow up the steep but even 
slope on our right hand, which would place us on the pinnacle of our 
ambition. 

But, alas! the sun was getting near the horizon; it was 4.30 P.M. 
It was evident that we could not reach the top, though so near, till 
sunset, and the guides said that the cold would then be so great, where 
we should be exposed to the blast of the evening wind, that it would 
be as much as our lives were worth to attempt it, not to mention the 
peril of descending that steep slope in the dark (for the moon did not 
rise till some time after sunset), and it would be impossible to sit and 
wait there for the moon. 

So, with a pang of despair, I turned my face away from the Jung- 
frau, and we commenced our retreat. It can hardly be called an 
ignominious, but it certainly was a bitter, almost heartbreaking, one to 
me. I had not spirits even to smoke my old pipe on the highest point 
we reached—the highest point I have ever reached in my life—though 
I had it ready filled, and had not smoked at all that day. We carried 
back with us the handkerchief flag which we had hoped to hoist on the 
summit. We might have placed it on the ridge so as to be seen from 
the Wengern Alp, but I did not like to raise a memento of our 
failure. 

Our descent was rapid enough, and, dispirited as we were, we could 
not resist the splendour of the sunset scene as we traversed that vast 
plain of snow, with the brilliant peaks all around us changing from 
virgin white to golden lustre, to orange, to soft pink, to rosy flame 
tints. Oh, if one could behold that view from the summit of the 
Jungfrau ! 

We were too much encircled in a sort of amphitheatre to have a very 
extensive prospect, but on the ridge behind the Monch we had a splendid 
view, including Monte Rosa and many of the high neighbouring Alps. 
We were high enough to look down upon and clear over the Wetterhorn. 
At another point, too, we had a curious slanting view of the front of the 
Monch and Eigher towards the Wengern Alp. Few persons have seen 
them from that side, looking at them through the gap between the 
Jungfrau and Monch. 
4t¢ Ve resumed our knapsacks at I, and here, where the night breeze 
sighed and whistled around us through the gap in the mountain chain, 
we could realise to some extent what it would have been had we then 
been standing on the summit of the Jungfrau. 

Being no longer sustained by excitement, we began to feel the 
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fatigue unheeded before. The long gentle acclivity and yielding snow 
were also wearying. Heaven knows how we contrived to flounder 
across and be dragged up over the big crevasse, for the guides were 
as tired as ourselves. 

And now we had to brace our exhausted muscles for the almost perpen- 
dicular ascent of 1,000 ft. to the ridge behind the Monch. What with the 
exertion and rarefied air, B could hardly get on at all, and had to 
stop every few steps to recruit his strength and lungs. I after- 
wards learned that the guides were terribly afraid that he would never 
reach the end of the journey, and we were all too tired to be able to 
carry him, or even help him at all For my part, though awfully 
gruelled, I felt that I had steam enough left to get home somehow or 
other, at the same time wishing heartily that I were already there. 

It had been dark for some time when at last we reached the top of 
the ridge. We had often before thrown ourselves down on the snow, 
when in an instant some of the party were asleep. It would not have 
done, however, for all to fall asleep, or for any to sleep long, so we soon 
moved on again. I don’t think I slept at all. Once I was just ‘ drop- 
ping off,’ when the leading guide rose, and my nap was strangled in 
its infancy. 

However, once on the ridge we were under the shelter of the rocks 
of the Ménch, and throwing ourselves down on rocks or snow we 
waited for the rising of the moon, now close at hand. Three of us 
slept. I and another lighted our pipes and smoked tranquilly and 
sleepily. That is the highest point that my little friend has covered 
with his cloud of soothing fumes. We remained here about a quarter- 
of-an-hour. It was very cold, though we were quite protected from 
the wind. The moon rose over the Schreckhorn in her mild beauty, 
and at another time I might have been enraptured with the splendour 
of this view by moonlight. My chief interest, however, now was 
centred in the consideration of the light the moon would afford us 
in crossing the crevasses and dangerous places, and the consequent 
prospect of reaching our chalet home. 

We resumed our march, and our weariness seemed to be dispelled, 
or adjourned, as we had now no more climbing, but almost all down- 
hill work. We retraced our footsteps of the morning, though where 
the snow was hard we sometimes lost the track in the dim light. 

After leaving our resting-place we had to skirt or coast along the 
shoulder of the Minch. The slope of snow rose on our left, and went 
down on our right almost perpendicular. We kept along at the same 
level for some hundreds of yards, clinging to the face of this slope. 
There were well-defined deep footmarks, and so we passed along pretty 
quickly. At last my foot caught in a hole much deeper than I ex- 
pected, and, the man before me giving at the same time a jerk with 
the rope, I fell forward at full length. My hand luckily fell into a 
foot-hole, to which I clung like a leech, my foot being also still partly 
fixed in its hole. J was in such a precarious position, the snow rising 
so steeply on the left and descending so abruptly on the right, that for 
some momenta I could not move or raise myself at all. There was 
nothing to rest a hand on below, and nothing to catch hold of above; 
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so there I stuck. The guides before and behind me could not rightly 
get at me to help. The foremost could not well turn round, and the 
other could only have raised my feet; he could not easily reach my 
body or hands. At last, however, I did contrive to raise myself. 

This is an instance of what I alluded to before. If I had not 
caught my hand in the hole by good hap or Providence—call it as you 
will—and had begun to fall at once down the slope (some 2,000 or 
3,000 ft.), I believe my weight and the impetus would have dragged 
my next neighbour down, and we together the rest of the file. Hence 
the advantage of large parties in the mere resistance of the dead weight 
of a larger number, for by the time that one or two have fallen the rest 
have had time to plant themselves firmly and tighten the rope so as to 
hold all together. 

We proceeded steadily, without stopping, hour after hour, till we 
came to our old enemy, the great ‘ schrund.’ 

We seated ourselves with our heels firmly dug into the snow, and 
let Peter Michel down. When he was down low enough, partly 
clinging to the rock, partly supported by the rope, he managed to swing 
himself across the crevasse and alight on the opposite bank of snow. 
Then we lowered B , who stuck to the rock a little way, till, losing 
his hold, he fell, and was ‘ brought up’ by the rope, and dangled like s 
pendulum over the chasm. He was hauled in by Peter. It is much 
more difficult to keep one’s hold descending, when the inequalities in 
the face of the rock are so small that you can get no grip, and only 
hold on by the tips of your fingers. 

When B was landed I went next. Found it impossible to see 
the little ledges that helped us in ascending, and couldn’t find them by 
feeling. Was told by the guides above to commit myself to the rope. 
Peter prepared to catch me. I quitted the hold that I had of the rock 
somewhat too abruptly (I suppose) for the men above, for I came down 
with a run, knocked down the wretched Peter who attempted to receive 
me, and as nearly as possible sent him over into the crevasse. 

When I had gained a footing I contrived to facilitate Christian 
Michel’s passage by sticking two alpenstocks as high as I could in the 
snow across the crevasse, and holding the end with both hands, so that 
a es as it were, a bridge, quite strong enough to bear his 
weight. 

Almer came down last. He effected his descent in safety; how I 
hardly know, for, you must remember, he had no one to hold jim up 
with the rope. But somehow, by sticking all the ‘pickels’ and poles 
into the snow, he worked his way down till I was able to help by holding 
out the bridge to him. I was heartily glad to see him safe down, for 
the snow was most dangerously loose and soft. I would not have 
attempted to get down there as he did without the help of the rope 
for fifty pounds, I think. 

We formed our line again and advanced, devoured by thirst. Some 
where about this part there had been a rill of water running down the 
face of the cliff when we passed in the morning. Now, to our grief, 
it was glistening in the moonlight, a hard frozen mass of ice. We 
could hear a tew drops trickling somewhere, but could not coilect 4 
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thimbleful, though we endeavoured long and patiently with our 
leathern cups. Further on we found some, more delicious than champagne 
or nectar, and on our own glacier there was any quantity of pools and 
streams of the clearest liquid ice, 30 cold as to seem to draw all one’s 
teeth out at once. 

We unfastened the rope when we got to the region about the Kalli 
Hohle, though I thought it was more required there perhaps than else- 
where ; for as we were among rocks and heather and grass we missed 
the light of the snow, and could ill see our footing, where a false step 
might have instantly sent one down a declivity so steep that it would 
have been impossible to stop. And we often had to cross ‘ screes’ so 
loose and steep that our steps set the whole mass moving and rolling 
down, and I saw no particular reason why one should not be carried 
down with the same—just the places, in fact, where the slightest help, 
as a rope to grasp, would save one otherwise quite helpless. However, 
as this part is within the beat of our shepherd guides, who are con- 
stantly here looking after their stray sheep and goats, and know every 
inch of the ground, they seem to think it impossible any accident 
should occur here. 

In the same way they left us to our own devices in crossing the 
glacier with which we had some acquaintance, but which was now 
very different from what it is in the daytime. It was very beautiful, 
the broad facets of the newly formed ice glittering like diamonds or 
crystals in the moonlight ; but at the same time it was very hard, very 
slippery, and to B and myself very difficult to walk on. Our 
shoe spikes had got quite blunted by walking on rocks and stony roads 
since August 28; else we should have got on well enough. 

We had nearly crossed the glacier, and were almost within hail of 
the chalet, and were defiling along the top ridge of ice, when B ; 
planting his foot not quite on the centre of the ridge, slipped and fell, 
and began to shoot down the sloping ice. He tried to dig his pole 
into the ice to stop himself. ‘The pole snapped short. Down he went 
like a ‘streak of greased lightning.’ Christian Almer darted after him. 
His help would have been useless but that B was checked by a 
projecting ice-hummock, which slewed him round and gave his course 
another direction; and as he was verging towards a crevasse Almer 
overtook him, and helped him to rise and to join the rest of us on the 
ridge. It was all done ina couple of seconds. B only went about 
20 or 30 yards, and suffered no more damage than scraping off the skin 
from the backs of his hands and fingers; but it would have been rather 
absurd if, after escaping all the other dangers, he had broken his neck 
within sight of home. The guides seemed struck with the circum- 
stance, and were immensely careful of us till we got off the ice, 
holding us tight by the arms. I was next behind B when he fell, 
but I confess to standingelfishly and looking on at him. I certainly 
might have gone down after him, and have fractured skull or limbs 
with him, but I should have been as helpless as himself, and could not 
have assisted him, for one reason because I could not have overtaken 
him ; whereas Almer, being in front, had a sort of start, and met or 
intercepted him sideways. I don’t see that an heroic self-immolation 
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on one’s own part greatly benefits a friend in difficulties. My sentiments 
are very unromantic, but, I believe, just. However, to say the truth, 
I thought he would be able to save himself at the first moment, and 
after that it was too late to think anything about it. 

We finally reached the chalet at 2.30 a.m., just 24 hrs. from the 
time we started. Didn’t seem so tired as one might have expected. 
Indeed, I sat up till 5 o’clock, smoking and reading and writing, till 
daylight warned me to retire to my hay couch. 


NOTE ON THE MAP OF THE MOUNTAINS OF COGNE, 
OR EASTERN GRAIANS. 


THIs map is a revision of that which appeared in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
vol. xii. So much has lately been done for the exploration of the 
Cogne mountains, and, as a natural consequence, so many names have 
sprung into existence, that a new map with a revised nomenclature will 
probably be acceptable to climbers. 

Mountaineers have of late visited this district in considerable num- 
bers, and several fine, but hitherto little known, expeditions—e.g. the 
Herbetet and the Grand Paradis by the Col de l’Abeille, have become 
comparatively popular. The chain from Punta Sengie to the Lavina 
is no longer obscure, and the same may be said of the summits in the 
neighbourhood of the Roccia Viva. But the peaks and passes south of 
the Ciardonei Glacier still offer, on a small scale, a field for explora- 
tion; their nomenclature is in great confusion—e.g. the name Lazin 
there gives as much trouble now as the Grande Serre did years ago on 
the Cogne side of the chain. 

To those to whom hearty thanks were offered for help of various 
kinds in vol. xii. must now be added the names of Signor Bobba and 
the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 


ALPINE NOTES AND NEW ROUTES. 


Sasso pr Bosco Nero (2,509 m.=8,370 ft.).—On September 15, 
Mr. H. J. T. Wood, with M. Barbaria, of Cortina, left Forno di Zoldo, 
at 3.15, and reached the pass between the Sasso di Bosco Nero and 
the Sfornici at 7.10. Taking to the rocks of the former a few feet 
below the pass, the south-east face of the mountain was traversed 
with some difficulty in an upward direction, when possible, till a 
gully was reached, leading to the north-east aréte. As the top of 
this looked very unpromising, its west wall was climbed by a series of 
alternate ascents and traverses till the aréte was hit, some 200 feet to 
the south-west of the head of the gully, and the top reached without 
further difficulty. Time from the pass 2 hrs. 10 mins. Descent by 
the same route to the pass, thence to Ospitale, long, steep, and un- 
pleasant. This peak is the highest point in the range separating the 
southernmost part of the Val di Zoldo from the Piave Valley, and 
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lies about 10 miles south-west of the Pelmo. The view from the top 
was extremely interesting, and the rock climb good. This route seems 
to be an important variation on Herr Euringer’s (Mitt. 1883, p. 22), 
and more interesting. The mountain might be highly recommended 
were it not for the unpleasantness of the access to the pass from 
both sides. 

Kuerne Havnoip: (First Ascent) (2,820 m.=9,250 ft.).—This 
peak lies to the north-east of the Haunold, and its three summits 
are well seen from Innichen Wildbad. On September 20, the same 
party left this latter place at 5.45, and made for the beautiful cirque 
of which this peak is about the centre. They left the gully to the 
east of the peak, after ascending in about 100 feet, and crossed the 
ridge running north from the east of the three peaks, then climbed 
the west side of this ridge till they reached a plateau running round 
the north face of the mountain at 9.20. After an hour’s halt they 
traversed this till they got to the west of the three peaks, and then 
climbed the rocks of this to the top, and along the aréte to the central 
peak, where they arrived at 11.30. They followed the same route in 
the descent to the plateau, and then traversed to the east till they 
reached the gully to the east of the mountain, which they came straight 
down. Time from summit to Wildbad, 24 hrs. Kleine Haunold 
seems a suitable name for this mountain. There were no traces of a 
previous ascent; but as the actual top of the mountain was cut to 
pieces by lightning, it is possible that a stone man may have been 
destroyed. 

THe Dent BuaNncHE IN Aprit.—The exceptional weather this spring 
has rendered just possible an unusually early ascent of the Dent 
Blanche. On Tuesday, April 25, Mr. Owen G. Jones, with the guides 
Antoine Bovier and Pierre Gaspoz, and with porter Bovier fils, effected 
a safe ascent of the mountain by the south ridge under conditions of 
much interest. The winter snow was very heavy, but none had fallen 
for eight or nine weeks previous to the excursion, excepting a small 
quantity on the night of April 23. The party left Evolena at 3.30 P.M. 
on Monday, the 24th, and reached the Bricolla huts in 4 hrs. These 
were unfortunately filled with drift-snow, and an open-air bivouac was 
necessary. ‘They waited there till nearly 1 a.m., timing their de- 
parture so that the difficult portion of the glacier should be reached at 
daybreak. No great trouble was experienced till the final bergschrund 
was crossed, the snow being in good condition. But the slope up to: 
the Wandfluh was of hard ice thinly covered with pellets of ice; step- 
cutting was necessary for 24 hrs., and it was found very difficult to 
keep the feet warm. The south ridge was reached at 8.45 am. The 
rocks from here onwards were entirely free from snow, but owing to a 
heavy glaze of ice on the south-west face, the two huge gendarmes 
could not be turned entirely on the left. The passage of the first’ was 
necessarily up the gully to the left, and was very difficult. The ridge 
was then struck just above the gendarme (at 11.15), and retained for 
the most part till the second gendarme was reached. This was turned 
by passing to the right along the ricketty crawling traverse, and then 
directly upwards to the ridge again. No further difficulties of import- 
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ance were experienced till the rocks were all passed. Then commenced 
the final steep slope to the summit; it was cased in ice exactly in the 
same condition as that on the slope leading up to the Wandfluh, and 
the labour of step-cutting was excessive. The party kept close to the 
continuous cornice on the right, where the ice was not quite so hard. 
The summit was reached shortly after 2 p.m. (23 hrs. from Evolena), 
and the descent commenced immediately. The gendarmes were passed 
by 5.30 p.m., and Bricolla ultimately reached at 10.30 p.m. The 
conditions were for the most part similar to those during the ascent, 
excepting that the lower snow was very soft, and the last two hours 
down to Bricolla rendered very fatiguing in consequence. A halt was 
called outside the huts at the old encampment, and some hot chocolate 
made. ‘The descent was continued at midnight, and Evolena reached 
at 3.15 a.m. on April 26. The whole expedition lasted about 36 hrs, 
including halts. The guides were in splendid form, and the weather 
remained perfect throughout, otherwise the expedition would certainly 
have failed. 

STaRs IN THE Day-tTIME.—In confirmation of a statement in a former 
number,* I may say that last season I frequently saw stars in the day- 
time; but as Barbaria assured me it was by no means uncommon, I 
made no especial notes of the phenomenon. H. J. T. W. 

Tue First PassaGE OF THE LAUTERAARJOCH, AND First ASCENT OF 
THE MitTreLHorN.—‘ Ball’s Guide’ makes no definite statement re- 
garding either of these expeditions, It would appear (‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ i, 60) that, in 1857, it was believed at Grindelwald that 
the pass in question had never been traversed. It may, therefore, be 
noted that in the ‘ Atheneum,’ of November 1, 1845, appeared a full 
account by Mr. Speer, of the passage of the Lauteraarjoch, and of the 
ascent of the Mittelhorn, both being made, it is stated, for the first 
time. Mr. Speer, with three guides, started on July 8, 1845, from 
the Agassiz hut, and mounted by the Lauteraar Glacier to the Sattel. 
They then, the same day, ascended the Mittelhorn, and descended to 
Rosenlaui by the Rosenlaui Glacier, referred to by Mr. Speer as an 
unexplored region. , HENRY CockBurN. 

Ice Stupies aT THE ANTIPODES.—Our brethren the furthest off 
that it is possible to be have made a resolute and courageous begin- 
ning as regards glacier surveys. Mr. Malcolm Ross, vice-president of 
the New Zealand Alpine Club, has collected a series of interesting 
papers, published at Wellington under the title of ‘ Aorangi,’ pro- 
fusely illustrated with maps and sketches, of which even the least 
artistic bear impress of having been made upon the spots they repre- 
sent, and some of which show much promise on the part of the 
sketchers. We do hope, however, that none of our friends will think 
that any of us or our far-off brethren ever use such implements as the 
ice axes represented in the drawings. The appendix, by Mr. T.N. 
Brodrick, on ‘Survey Work in the Southern Alps’ is, perhaps, of the 
greatest interest. ‘The last map in the pamphlet gives a diagram of the 
position of some of the larger stones upon the Mueller Glacier, on the 
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scale of 8 inches to 1 mile. This spirited beginning in the way of 
permanent record will be of very great use—more so as years pass 
away—to all students of ice movement. Such observations are, indeed, 
precisely what are wanted, and if many come in from countries 
under British government or ‘ influence’ we shall probably learn more 
as to pace, periods of advance and retreat, and such like matters 
within a reasonable time from this date than has ever before been 
in our power to so much as guess at. And what ice masses, and, 
alas! wHat terrible moraines they have! What a happy country for 
shoemakers ! 

The second number of the ‘New Zealand Alpine Journal,’ dated 
October 1892, also contains, opposite p. 88, a sketch of the present 
and ancient glaciated areas of the South Island, accompanying an 
article by Captain F. W. Hatton, vice-president of the New Zealand 
Alpine Club. 

In the ‘ Transactions of the New Zealand Institute’ is an article by 
Mr. G. E. Mannering on the Murchison Glacier, with a map at 
p. 360; and, lastly, the same mountaineer delivered a lecture upon the 
glaciers of the Tasman valley before the Australian Association for 
the Advancement of Science on January 16, 1891. So that we here 
in little Britain must look to our laurels, and cordially hope, as did 
Oliver Twist, for more. The writer begs to express his obligations 
to those New Zealand friends who have so kindly and liberally 
supplied him with these and other papers. M. H. 

ALPINE PxotTocraPpHic EXHIBITION aT TurIN.—Following the 
example set by the Alpine Club, this spring the Italian Alpine Club 
opened an exhibition of about 2,000 views in three large rooms of the 
‘Societa di Belle Arti,’ which turned out very successful by reason of 
the number and quality of the visitors. Only members of the Italian 
Club were allowed to compete, and among the principal exhibitors 
were Signor Vittorio Sella, of Biella, with 827 splendid and large views 
of the Alps, the Dolomites, and the Caucasus, which occupied the central 
room ; then came the brothers Origoni, of Milan, with 255 views ; and 
Signor Cassarini, of Bologna, with 108 views of the Bologna Apennines 
and the Dolomites. A lady, the Baroness De Rolland, of Turin, 
exhibited a pretty collection of photographs of the high ‘Alps, of the 
lateral valleys of Aosta, and the costumes of the peasantry, being, I 
believe, the only member of the gentler sex who has taken mountain 
views, with the exception of the Duchess of Sermoneta, of Rome, whose 
photographs of the Alps were much admired at the Photographic Exhi- 
bition at Florence. It appears that Signor Sella’s collection will be 
exhibited also at Boston, under the patronage of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, where, no doubt, it will be fully appreciated by the 
American public. 

The exhibition at Turin, to which twenty-eight members con- 
tributed, has had the excellent effect of bringing before the Italian 
public many of the mountainous parts of their beautiful land, till now 
unknown to them, more particularly the Dolomite region, which has 
been left in the hands of English, German, and Austrian mountaineers. 
It has also shown what artistic effect may be obtained from noble 
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mountains with their extensive glaciers, opening thus a new study of 
nature’s beauties to the painter and the dilettante. Many of the views 
were very characteristic, showing, for instance, the postures of moun- 
taineers in difficult ascents, and others representing the first foundations 
of the Hut on the Punta Gnifetti of Monte Rosa, with the figures of 
well-known members of the Italian Alpine Club, giving their directions 
to the workmen in the midst of ice and snow. 

It is to be hoped that another year members will not be allowed to 
exhibit their views in albums, which, in the first place, are inferior in 
effect to those on the walls, and present also difficulties for the jury in 
their appreciation of their merits. 

The Italian Alpine Club conferred their gold medal and an honorary 
diploma on Signor Vittorio Sella; two other gold medals, three silver 
ones, and five bronze ones were also distributed, as likewise diplomas 
and honorary mentions. The exhibition remained open during a month, 
and was much frequented, particularly on the evenings when illu- 
minated with the electric light. Much praise is due to the activity of 
the members of the Turin Section, who organised and directed the 
exhibition in this first essay. R. H. B. 

Revrer Map oF Mont Buanc OF THE LAST Century.—Mr. C. E, Layton 
has presented to the Club a Relief Map of the chain of Mont Blanc 
executed shortly before 1790 by M. Exchaquet, who was Directeur des 
Fonderies du Haut-Faucigny at that date and who also prepared, in 
great part from his own observations, Reliefs of the ‘Government of 
Aigle’ and the St. Gothard. The Map of Mont Blanc is on a scale of 
1 in 34,000. It shows the routes taken in the attempts on Mont Blanc, 
and that of the Col du Géant, and has a Key giving the names of the 
peaks. The central portion of the chain is very fairly correct. A 
contemporary advertisement: of the Relief may be found in a volume 
in the Club Library, the ‘Itinéraire de la Vallée de Chamonix, d’une 
partie du Bas-Vallais et des Montagnes avoisinantes, avec Cartes,’ 
Lausanne 1790, published by I. P. Berthout van Berchemn, a friend 
of Exchaquet, with whom and Professor Struve he prepared and kept 
for sale mineralogical collections of the rocks of Mont Blanc and the 
St. Gothard. That of Mont Blanc comprised 94 specimens, and its 
price was 36 French livres. 

We quote the advertisement of the ‘Objets qui concernent le Mont- 
Blanc. No. 4, Collection lithologique du Mont-Blanc et des montagnes 
avoisinantes. Elle est composée de 94 morceaux, dont on voit un 
catalogue raisonné dans “ I’Itinéraire de la Vallée de Chamonix,” <c. 
Cette collection est déja connue; on remarquera seulement ici que par 
les nouveaux arrangemens qu’on a pris elle sera formée dorénavant 
avec beaucoup de soin. Le prix est de 36 livres de France. No.9, 
Relief de la vallée de Chamonix et des chaines de montagnes qui la 
bordent. I] a un pied 7 pouces 6 lignes de longueur sur 11 pouces de 
largeur. Le bas de la piéce est supposé le niveau de la mer, ¢ 
l’échelle est d’une ligne pour 34 toises. Ce relief est en bois d’arole 
et colorié. Il représente les rochers, les glaciers et tous les chemins, 
sentiers, bois et hameaux de ces montagnes; on a aussi indiqué les 
divers endroits ot se trouvent les fossiles de la collection. Le prix es 
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de huit louis et quart. No. 6, Carte pétrographique de la valiée de 

Chamonix et des montagnes avoisinantes. Cette carte coloriée indique 

la nature des différentes montagnes et vallées qu’elle représente, ainsi 

que les endroits ot: se trouvent les diverses pierres de la collection. 

‘Outre la nomenclature des fossiles de chaque collection, MM. 
van Berchem, Struve et Exchaquet donneront une description détaillée 
des caractéres extérieurs et chimiques de ces fossiles, dans un ouvrage 
qu’ils se proposent de publier sur le Saint-Gothard. 

‘Les personnes qui désireront un ou plusieurs des objets ci-dessus 
indiqués s’adresseront & M. Struve le fils, professeur honoraire de 
chimie 4 Lausanne. L’expédition se fera aux frais des commettants. 
MM. les amateurs étrangers peuvent remettre aux personnes indiquées 
ci-aprés la valeur des objets qu’ils désirent, et envoyer le regu 4 M. 
le professeur Struve, & Lausanne, lorsqu’ils lui feront la demande.’ 

The maps, the advertisement goes on to state, were to be procured 
at Leipzic, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Naples, Venice, Rome, Florence, 
and Milan. 

Tue Lisrary.—The following additions have been made since 
January 15, 1893: 

Wundt (Theodor). Die Besteigung des Cimone della Pala. Ein Album 
fiir Kletterer und Dolomiten-Freunde. [Illustrated. 4to. Stuttgart, 
1892. 

A Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont. Small 
Svo. Map. John Murray. London, 1838.. (The first edition: See 
Coolidge, Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-books, p. 75.) Presented by the 
Hon. Librarian. 

Bibliographie Nationale Suisse. Fascicule Ila: Géodésie et Cartes de la 
Suisse, des Régions et Cantons. Fascicule IIb: Cartes de Parcelles plus 
ou moins grandes du territoire suisse. Fascicule Vb%: Architecture, 
Sculpture et Peinture. 8vo. Berne, 1892. 

Svenska Turistforenings Arsskrift, 1893. ‘Illustrated. 8vo. Stockholm, 1893. 

Bonney (Professor T. G.). Petrological Notes on the Euphotide or Saus- 
surite-smaragdite Gabbro of the Saasthal. Reprint from the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine’ for March, 1892. 8vo. pamphlet. (Presented.) 

Dupare (L.) et Mrazec (L.). La Structure du Mont-Blanc. Reprint from 
‘Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles.’ 8vo. pamphlet. Genéve, 
1893. 

The Sierra Club Bulletin, No.1. Illustrated. San Francisco, 1893. 

Richter (Prof. Dr. E.). Die Erschliessung der Ostalpen. Parts 7 to 10. 
Berlin, 1893. 

Martel (EH. A.) Les Cévennes et la Région des Causses. Paris, 1892. 
(Presented by the author.) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Land of the Cliff Dwellers. By Frederick H. Chapin. (Boston: 1892.) 


This is a charmingly got-up little volume by the author of ‘Moun- 
taineering in Colorado.’ As its name implies, it deals chiefly with a 
subject more nearly related to archeology than mountaineering ; but, in 
the course of his narrative, the author gives a description of an ascent 
of Mount Snaefel (14,240 ft.), a fine point of view near the little 
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mining town of Ouray, which, from having originally been christened 
‘ Snaefell,’ has become ‘ Sneffels,’ and is likely, so Mr. Chapin thinks, 
to be still further degraded into ‘ Sniffles,’ the inhabitants of the valley 
having ‘a strong tendency towards this pronunciation !’ 

Some of the illustrations, which are reproductions from the author’s 
own photographs, such as the views of Mount Snaefel, Potosi Peak, 
and the Uncompahgre, give an excellent idea of the character of the 
San Juan scenery, but what no photograph can convey is the charm 
of colouring in sky and landscape, the purity of atmosphere, the glory 
of those western sunsets. 

As regards the origin of the mysterious race which built its homes 
amidst the caves and cliffs of the cafions, the author advances no 
theory—indeed, he modestly disclaims all desire to put forward any— 
and he inclines to the old idea that the cliff dwellers were ancestors of 
the Pueblo tribe of Indians who have since wandered further south. 
There is seemingly nothing to show that these ruins have not stood for 
1,000 years and more. Whether the civilisation of the former 
inhabitants was superior to that of the modern Indian, whether the 
evacuation was gradual, or hurried by war, is also matter for specula- 
tion. The author and his friends made many interesting discoveries 
of pottery and implements of various kinds) Human remains were also 
found, and in some instances under circumstances which seemed to 
show that a somewhat objectionable habit prevailed of burying 
departed relatives beneath the floor of the dining-room ! 

But, even though the author can throw no new light upon the 
subject of this lost race, his book is instructive, and the illustrations 
alone make it an attractive addition to any library. 

P. W. T. 


Les Cévennes et la Région des Causses. Par E. A. Martel. 
(Paris: Delagrave.) 


‘I first saw the Lozére,’ says M. Martel, ‘after twelve summers 
spent in the Alps and three in the Pyrenees, among glaciers and snowy 
peaks. I might have been expected to be somewhat blas¢ with regard 
to mountain scenery; yet the gorges of the Tarn so astounded me that 
I went back to them five years in succession, and enjoyed them more 
the fifth year than the first.’ And in order that his readers may have 
the same advantage of comparison, he gives views of a cafion in the 
Rocky Mountains, of Monte Cristallo, of the precipices in the Vallée 
d’Arras, to serve as a standard by which to gauge the wonders of the 
region described in the book. Strictly speaking, it is a region rather 
of valleys than of mountains. In the Mont d’Aigoual the ground rises 
to something over 5,000 ft., and in the Montagnes de la Lozére, about 
the headwater of the Tarn and the Lot, to 5,550, and the ‘ Causses’ 
generally are from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above sea-level; but these 
are bare and monotonous tablelands, and the interest of the country 
begins where the streams have cut deep gorges in the dolomite rock 
of which they are composed. Here we find cafions of a thousand feet 
in depth, and not more than half-a-mile across; or wild rock-forms 
which, as at Montpellier-le-Vieux and Mouréze, simulate ruined 
cities of the giants. The former of these seems to be the culmination 
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-of all the wonders of the Causses; but as M. Martel warns all whom 
it may concern to see it before reading anything about it, we need 
not quote his description of it here. Possibly we may, without feeling 
that we have taken any of the mystery off it, go so far as to mention 
that, in order to give an adequate notion of its character, he is forced 
to compare it with the music of Schumann, the painting of Rembrandt, 
and the Eiffel Tower. | 

Besides these above-ground wonders, there are, as might be expected, 
caverns hardly to be matched elsewhere in Europe. M. Martel quotes 
the example of the Austrian Alpine Club and its exploration in the 
St. Canzian caves and elsewhere as a precedent for treating ‘ grottisme’ 
asa kind of ‘Alpinisme’ turned inside out. It would appear that 
with the aid of a collapsible boat a tour among the caverns combines 
all the pleasures of a mountain and a river excursion. 

The author estimates two months as a fair time to allow for a 
thorough investigation of the beauties of the Cévennes. Outside of 
the limestone region there is much interesting country, especially 
where the Cévennes proper join the volcanic district of the Ardéche; 
and from the top of Mont Mézenc (1,854 m. = 6,080 ft.) a view 
may be had, under favourable atmospheric conditions, of the Pelvoux 

oup. 
othe book is copiously illustrated with ‘ process’ cuts, which, if not 
of first-rate artistic merit, indicate the characteristic features of the 
country quite clearly enough to “stimulate the reader’s desire of seeing 
the originals. : 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano. Anno 1891. Vol. XXV. Turin: 1892. 


The present volume of the ‘ Bollettino’ is as varied in contents as 
most of its predecessors. The Italian tendency towards scientific 
speculation is gratified by articles on the theory of cyclones, on the 
phenomena of hearing in mountain regions, on mountain observatories, 
and so on, which are sandwiched with great regularity between the 
papers dealing more specially with ‘mountain adventure.’ Even in 
these latter, however, the attraction exercised by statistics on the 
Italian mind comes out. Thus Signor Brentari’s paper on the Western 
Dolomites of the Val Fassa is, in fact, a complete monograph, oro- 
graphical, historical, geological, bibliographical of the district, con- 
taining one-fourth more words than an average number of this journal, 
and illustrated by three useful if not highly ornamental views, and an 
outline map. These maps, indeed, or ‘ topographical sketches’ as they 
are here called, are a very useful feature of the publication. They show 
the direction of mountain ridges, the position of peaks, passes and 
glaciers, the course of streams, and the height of important points, 
by a method which any printing-office can carry out. 

Other mountain papers are characterised by the same thoroughness. 
Of course, careful examination will detect slips in detail. Thus, a 
comparison of the orography of the Grivola, as given in Signor Bobba’s 
paper, ‘ Grivola e Gran Paradiso,’ with the map of that district which 
is contained in the present number (and which may safely be regarded 
as embodying the latest lights on the subject), will show sundry dis- 
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crepancies. Again, in the same paper, it would have been well if the 
author had made up his mind whether to adopt French or Italian forms. 
‘Denti del Breuil’ and ‘Punte del Broglio’ on the same page look 
awkward. But these trifling matters reduce inappreciably the value 
of the careful descriptions of careful work contained here and elsewhere 
in the volume. Would that all writers on Alpine matters possessed 
as fully the faculty of knowing where they have gone, and imparting 
the information to their readers. 

In ‘ Val Grosina’ Signor Cederna takes us to a district which, lying 
as it does midway between the great groups of the Bernina and the 
Ortler, has been far too little visited. The recent erection of the 
Capanna Dosdé * on one of the chief passes leading from Val Grosina 
to Val Viola renders an interesting (though not the culminating) 
portion of the group more accessible than heretofore. Both in this 
and in Signor Brentari’s paper, already mentioned, a curious feature 
are the appeals which both writers make to their countrymen to doa 
patriotic duty by visiting these ‘Alps which shut Italy in,’ the last 
named even implying that Val Fassa is part of Italy, which it assuredly 
is not by any test save that of the watershed. 

In the ‘ Prealpi Clautani,’ described by Signor Ferrucci, we really 
are in Italy. This is the eastern part of the section commonly known 
as the Venetian Alps, and contains the fine limestone peaks which 
travellers on their way to Cortina from Venice see away to the right 
as they approach the mountains. Théir highest point, the Cima dei 
Preti, falls a little short of 9,000 ft., and judging from the illustrations 
to the paper, which, by the way, are the best in the volume, climbers 
who have exhausted the Campitello and Ampezzo Dolomites will find 
it worth their while to cross the Piave and see something of this only 
slightly inferior group. It is curious to find that Captain Utterson 
Kelso’s ascent of Monte Duranno in 1874f was, when the writer visited 
the district in 1890, regarded by the inhabitantsas fabulous. Fortunately 
in these days the evidence of first ascents does not rest upon the testi- 
mony of the natives; but this sceptical frame of mind may well have 
defrauded many early explorers of minor peaks of their due honours. 

Signor Prudenzini’s paper on the Baitone group, west of the 
Adamello, is another complete account of the district with which it 
deals. Incidentally he raises the question of collo or colle, pointing 
out that, except in the Western Alps, the latter word means ‘a hill’ 
and not ‘a pass.’ But are not passes often called ‘hills’? Two 
papers dealing with ‘ natural curiosities,’ a cavern, and some remarkable 
limestone ‘ potholes’ in the Apennines, and one on ‘ Alpinism in Sicily ’ 
—which, as might be expected, especially when tna is excluded 
from consideration, does not occupy much space—together with the 
scientific articles mentioned above, complete an interesting volume. 
In writing of mountain-railways Signor Pini has not mentioned the 
line from Clermont to Nimes over the Cévennes, crossing that range 
at a height which must have made it, before the Brenner was opened, 
the most elevated railway in Europe. 


* See vol. xv. p. 557. t See vol. vii. p. 157. 
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Scenerie der Alpen. Von Dr. Eberhard Fraas. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel 
Nachfolger (Chr. Herm. Tauchnitz), 1892. 

The title of this work is a little misleading. Among its illustra- 
tions, no doubt, are some representing—and this very well—certain 
aspects of Alpine scenery, such as the gorge in the ‘ porphyry’ of the 
Eggenthal, near Bozen, or the view of the Schlern; but the book is 
essentially a work on the geology of the Alps and does not say very 
much as to the connection of the two subjects. Regarded from the 
latter standpoint, it is open to some criticism. Defects, however, are 
not numerous, while there is much to praise. Commencing with the 
former, we would suggest that in any future edition some special 
explanations be added to Plates VII. and VIII. (maps respectively of 
the extent of the Jurassic sea, and the leading lines of the Alpine 
system), for it is not easy to ascertain from the text either the signifi- 
cance or the connection of certain parts. Regarded as a geological 
treatise, the book is slightly lop-sided, the Eastern Alps receiving 
much more notice than the other divisions. No doubt the former often 
furnish better and more complete sections than the latter; still we 
cannot help feeling occasionally that the districts in which the author 
has himself worked are treated differently from those which he 
may know only from books. We feel inclined to take exception to 
the assumed existence, in early tertiary times, of a frontier range 
composed of crystalline rocks, running parallel with, and just on 
the northern border of, the present Alpine system (@.e. crossing 
the Lake of Constance rather south of the middle and the Lake of 
Geneva about half-way down). Such a range would be a great help 
in explaining certain difficulties, but would give rise to others, and 
some hint should have been afforded as to the nature of the evidence by 
which this hypothesis is supported. But the most seriously defective 
part of the book is that which relates to the crystalline rocks of the 
Alpine system. The author states, rightly enough, that these are 
generally very ancient, and may be classed with the Archean series, 
but he adds that in some places both the older Paleozoic and the 
Jurassic rocks have become crystalline from the effect of pressure. 
If this be so, then, so far as concerns the former, we fail to see on what 
grounds the existence of any Archean rocks can be asserted in the 
Alps; for, as a rule, all that can be said of their crystalline schists is 
that they are older than some of the later Paleozoics; but as regards 
the latter—the Jurassic schists—Dr. Fraas’s statement is merely the 
repetition of an assertion the accuracy of which has been absolutely 
denied. We thought that if a German author took pride in anything 
it was in his knowledge of ‘ the literature of the subject.’ These, 
then, are Dr. Fraas’s words, when speaking of the trough of sedimen- 
tary rocks which is infolded on the south side of the St. Gothard range 
and runs from the Lukmanier across the Val Piora and Val Canaria 
over the Nufenen Pass into the Canton Vallais: ‘Das Gestein dieser 
Mulde triégt ein durchaus krystallinisches Geftige und gleicht einer 
Varietaét der Glimmerschiefer viel mehr als irgend einem jungen Sedi- 
mente, und doch haben die Funde von Belemniten in diesem strahl- 
steinartigen Glimmergestein, das sich durch ein Reichthum an Granat, 
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Staurolith und Disthen auszeichnet, mit voller Sicherheit bewiesen, dass 
wir nur umgewandelte mesozoische Schiefer vor uns haben.’ Does 
Dr. Fraas really not know that the statement on which he is relying 
met with the following answer: (1) that the truly crystalline schists, 
containing garnet, staurolite, and disthene are proved to be much older 
than Mesozoic times by the occurrence of some of them as fragments 
in a deposit universally admitted to be Triassic; and (2) that the so- 
called garnets and staurolites which occur with belemnites, are not these 
minerals, but only certain hydrous silicates, the occurrence of which is 
of little importance? That is to say, this ‘discovery’ of great theoretical 
importance has no better foundation than a blunder in mineralogy, and 
that one from which a very elementary knowledge of this subject 
would have saved its author. These errors were exposed, not in some 
obscure periodical, but in a paper published in the ‘ Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society of London’ full three years ago, so that it 
ought not to have been overlooked by Dr. Fraas. Or does he hold, 
in common, apparently, with some of his countrymen, that no good 
thing in science can come from England? 

But we turn from criticiam to the more pleasant task of praise. Dr. 
Fraas’ remarks upon the effects of mechanical movement on the rocks of 
the Alps, both on a small and on a large scale, are very valuable— 
though we think that sometimes he suffers a little from the ‘ pressure on 
the brain’ which is now a geological epidemic ; but he presents us 
with some excellent illustrations of the flexures, little and big, and 
the relations of the effects of earth movements at different dates. The 
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latter are well displayed in the annexed diagram, which proves that 
great flexures of the crust must have occurred in the interval between 
the Carboniferous and the Triassic periods, for it shows beds of the 
latter or of a slightly earlier age, resting upon the upturned edges of a 
mass of carboniferous rock which is infolded in the still more ancient 
crystalline series, His account also of the beds of the former age in 
the Gailthal is very clear and interesting, and indicates that marine 
conditions were more prevalent inthe later than in the earlier parts 
of the period: the reverse of what happened in North West Europe. 
So also is that of the older Paleozoic strata in the Eastern Alps, 
and the description of the volcanic and other igneous rocks of Per- 
mian and Triassic age on the southern side of the watershed. Com- 
parative tables of the succession of strata in each of the greater 
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geological systems are given, which add greatly to the lucidity of the 
general descriptions. Woodcuts in the text are numerous; such as 
the one annexed, indicating the relation of the Rhetic and Liassic 
deposits near Bergen (Bavaria) with the effects of mechanical dis- 
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LIAS IN THE ACHEN VALLEY. 
(The ravine marks the end of the Rheetic beds.) 


turbances and of denudation on the less durable beds. ‘The author 
also succeeds in giving an intelligible account of the Flysch, and 
shows very clearly that it represents a special ‘facies’ of a group of 
strata, rather than a deposit of exactly one age ; for its horizon (if the 
term be permissible) alters somewhat as it is traced through the Alps 
along its outcrops. For instance, on the most eastern side of the Northern 
Alps the Flysch begins in the later part of the Cretaceous and ends in 
the Lower Oligocene, while nearer to the western side of Switzerland 
it does not begin before the Middle Eocene. Dr. Fraas, however, is 
not able to add much to our knowledge of the source and mode of 
transport of the singular erratic blocks, which are abundant in the 
Flysch at certain localities. It would be easy to mention other 
matters, handled clearly and well, but it may suffice to say that, sub- 
ject to the criticisms made above, which after all affect only a very few 
pages, the book indicates much care and research, and will be found 
useful by all who desire information on Alpine geology clearly ex- 
pressed and in a convenient form. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 7, 1893, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, 
President, in the chair. The following candidates were balloted for and 
elected members of the Club:—Harold Anthony Beeching, John Norman 
Collie, Marmaduke J. Dixon, Henry Selby Hele-Shaw, William 
Richard Lester, Frank Loftus Littledale, A. D. McCormick, William 
Wilson Naismith, George Stallard, Rev. Walter Weston. 

The Hon. Secretary and TREASURER presented the accounts for the 
year 1891, which were unanimously passed. 
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The PREsIDENT referred to the retirement of the late Hon. Secretary, 
and said he was sure that every member would wish the records of the 
Club to bear a formal expression of their indebtedness to Mr. Schuster 
for the valuable and indefatigable services which he had rendered. 
He had, therefore, great pleasure in moving ‘ that a vote of thanks be 
passed by the Club to Mr. Schuster for his services to the Club and 
for the many improvements he had introduced into its management 
during the time that he was Honorary Secretary.’ This was seconded 
by the late President, Mr. Horace WALKER, and carried by acclamation. 

Sir FREDERICK PoLLock read a paper on ‘An Ascent of Tucuche 
(Trinidad),’? after which a short discussion ensued, in which the 
Hon. SecreTaRY, Mr. Horace Waker, and General BLANCKLEY 
took part, and on the motion of the PrEsIDENT, a cordial vote of 
thanks was accorded to the author. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, March 7, 1893, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members of 
the Club:—Captain Hamilton Bower, Joseph Collier, Rev. Joseph 
Sanger Davies, Rev. Arthur Cleveland Downer, Rev. Walter Brocas 
Lindesay, Rev. Walter Forbes Low, Hugh Thomas Munro; Francis W. 
Oliver, Mark Pole, Percival Arthur Leonard Pryor. 

The thanks of the Club were voted to Mr. C. E. Layton for the 
relief map of the chain of Mont Blanc which he had presented to the 
Club, and which is referred to on page 404. 

Mr. C. G. Monro read a paper, ‘ Across the Border, Val d’Ollomont 
and Val Pelline,’ which was illustrated by some admirable sketches 
drawn by his climbing companion, Mr. O. G. Jones. At its conclusion 
he was congratulated by Mr. Dent on his entertaining account of 
really valuable work, and after a few remarks from Mr. Jongs, to 
which Mr. Monro briefly replied, the PRESIDENT proposed, and Sir 
REGINALD Cust seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to him. 

A collection of Signor Sella’s recent photographs were on view in 
the Club Rooms after the meeting, and were much admired. 

A general meeting of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 11, 1893, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for, and elected members of 
the Club:—Herbert Elliott Marsh, R.N., Robert Smith Mushet, and 
George Edward Wherry. 

Captain ABNEY read a paper on ‘ Winter and Summer Photography 
in the Alps,’ at the conclusion of which he showed by means of lantern- 
slides a very large number of most interesting photographs, proving how 
great the capabilities of the hand camera are. Owing to the lateness of 
the hour a very short discussion ensued, in which Messrs. THompson, 
Preston-THomas, and the PRESIDENT took part, the proceedings ter- 
minating with a unanimous vote of thanks to Captain Abney. 


Errata in February Number. 


Page 311, line 6 from bottom, for passés read passé. 
» 341,, 9 , » Jor peaks read peak. 
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CLIMBING IN THE KARAKORAMS. 
By W. M. CONWAY. 
(Delivered before the Alpine Club, Tuesday, May 9.) 


T one time, when I was interested in the study of 
medieval Passion Plays, I remember coming across a 
passage in which a seller ot ointments endeavoured to 
recommend them to purchasers by declaring that his stock 
was brought from the remotest regions—even from Ireland ! 
My wares to-night may be, from a gymnastic climber’s 
point of view, rather ordinary. I can only apologise and say 
that they come from far off. We made in the Mustagh or 
Karakoram range a few ascents that were difficult, but the 
points reached on those occasions were not high. We were, 
I think, wise to content ourselves with such relatively easy 
peaks as we could find, and to leave severer scrambles alone. 
The exploration of the mountain range was our first duty, 
and to that other things had to give way. 

We made in all some sixteen climbs, to heights of 16,000 ft. 
or upwards. It is clear that to describe all these in a single 
paper to the Alpine Club must be impossible. One climb, 
one paper, used to be our custom. Moreover, no single 
member of our party was present on all sixteen expeditions. 
I did not ascend the Ibex peak of Dirran with the others, 
nor did I take part in the crossing of the Nushik Pass. 
My remarks about these expeditions may therefore be very 
brief. 

The Ibex peak was about 16,000 ft. high. It was the first 

climb attempted by any of us. The four Gurkhas went up 
it with Bruce and Zurbriggen. Our guide described the 
climbing as difficult—harder, he said, than the Zermatt 
peaks. He praised the going of the Gurkhas, especially 
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in one place where they took off their boots and climbed 
some smooth slabs unroped. They traversed the mountain, 
ascending one side and descending the other. 

The Nushik La is an ancient pass, historically similar to 
the old Weissthor. There are traditions that ponies used to 
be driven over it. This is probably untrue, for the whole 
north face is very steep and is now covered by ice slopes, 
hanging glaciers, and slopes raked by avalanches. There is 
a fairly safe route up to it, but it is not what should be 
called easy, and it is certainly difficult for laden coolies. 
Attempts were made at various times to cross this pass 
by English travellers as well as by native officers sent for 
that purpose by the Kashmir government. No one, how- 
ever, succeeded in crossing it. They all reached the pass 
by gentle slopes from the south, but went no further. It was 
first crossed by Bruce and Kckenstein, afterwards by Roude- 
bush and Zurbriggen. Both parties encountered difficulties 
resulting from the weather, the coolies, and so forth. I 
intended to climb to the top of the pass, but when we reached 
the foot of it, on the Hispar glacier, the weather was so bad 
that nothing was to be gained by doing so. 

These, then, were the two principal expeditions in which 
I took no part. Of the remainder I must content myself 
with directing your attention, by aid of the lantern slides, 
to two or three. 

Our journey, as you probably know, began at Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. We went a few miles down the 
Jhelam by boat and then crossed two passes (the Tragbal 
and the Burzil), and descended the Astor valley to the Indus 
at Bunji. A few miles further we turned westward up the 
Gilgit river to Gilgit. Gilgit is formed by nature to be a 
mountaineering headquarters. It is in the neighbourhood 
of several groups of high mountains and it is on the road to 
others: Of course, in the great mountain region of Asia 
there are many natural centres of the first rank, but Gilgit 
is for the time being pre-eminent amongst them, because 
British officers are quartered there and amongst them are 
the men to whom we must look for the foundation of an 
Anglo-Indian body of mountaineers. 

We arrived at Gilgit early in May and found the moun- 
tains much in the condition that the Alps would normally 
present at that season of the year. We were ioo early for 
serious climbing. We therefore decided to explore the 
Bagrot valley, which descends towards the south from Raki- 
pushi, the 25,500 ft. peak near at hand. We hoped to be 
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able to force a pass of 17,500 ft. over the head of the valley 
to Nagyr. Our three weeks of exploration were well spent, 
but we failed to get over any pass. We were driven back 
by a snowstorm from one when the saddle was within easy 
reach. We made the ascent of a difficult rock peak of over 
16,000 ft., which we named the Serpent’s Tooth, and we 
mounted several glaciers, surveyed the country, and shot a 
bear, but that was the limit of what was possible at the 
time. The mountains were deep in snow. Huge avalanches 
continually fell, and one nearly overwhelmed us. We re- 
turned to Gilgit. 

From Gilgit we next went into the Hunza-Nagyr valley, 
which lies between two great ranges of mountains. All the 
ranges of the Mustagh lie in a W.N.W. to E.S.E. direction, 
parallel to one another. At the head of the Nagyr valley 
is the long Hispar glacier, over which it was our plan to 
cross the unexplored Hispar Pass into Baltistan. It is 
remarkable that though the valleys are all in the direction I 
have mentioned, the chief river flows in a general sense from 
north to south. It rises in the northernmost range near the 
Kilik Pass. It cuts through the Hunza range and then, 
joining the Nagyr river, flows down the Hunza-Nagyr 
valley fora time. It again turns south and cuts through 
the Nagyr range close to Rakipushi. At Gilgit it joins the 
Gilgit river and with it flows into the Indus. Almost at 
once the Indus in its turn cuts through the main Himalaya 
range, near the giant peak Nanga Parbat—a mountain ~ 
which, I may remark in passing, invites the attention of 
climbers, and will, I hope, some day be ascended by a 
member of this Club. 

The Hunza-Nagyr valley is the most remarkable I have 
ever seen. Hunza, I should say, is the name of the district 
on the right bank of the river, Nagyr of that on the left bank. 
The bed of the valley is about 7,000 feet above sea level. 
Like all the valleys in this region it is an absolute desert, 
except where artificial irrigation makes it fertile. The large 
area of irrigated land in the Hunza valley gives an unusual 
richness to the scene. Standing in the midst of this area 
one enjoys an extraordinary view, for both to north and 
south there rise peaks of from 24,000 to 25,500 ft. in 
height. North is the great peak called Boiohaghurdoanas 
(the likeness of a galloping horse). This rises behind the 
town of Hunza, and is covered with hanging glaciers. Its 
slope is so steep that an avalanche falling from its summit 
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dusts with snow-spray the houses of the town, as I myself 
was witness. To the south, and visible at the same time 
with this peak, is the still greater Rakipushi, whose north 
front is a kind of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, but on more 
than double the scale. You may imagine how grand these 
mountains look on either hand of the traveller as he ascends 
the valley. 

Arrived at Nagyr we were still too early for any high 
ascents, and the weather was continuously bad. Heavy falls 
of snow came down almost daily. We were now on the 
north side of the range that had stood between us and 
Nagyr when we were at Bagrot. I was anxious to explore 
the descent from the passes we had attempted to force. 
To this end we mounted a side valley to the Samayar 
glacier and camped on it, but its névé basin was cut off by a 
low cliff, over which all the ice fell. Its sides could not be 
turned in the then condition of the snow, but later in the 
season they might have been. The further ascent to the 
col would have presented no difficulty. We had to find 
something else to do. We accordingly turned up a side 
glacier and ascended to the col (17,700 ft.) at its head, 
which [ named Daranshi saddle. A storm here caught us 
and we had to make a rapid retreat to camp, whence we 
returned to Nagyr. 

The difficulty in this kind of exploring mountaineering 
lies chiefly in the matter of carriage. I do not refer to 
carriage of heavy baggage, supplies, and the like, which 
involves merely foresight, patience, and what they call 
bandobast. It is the carriage of the few things required for 
three or four nights on a long mountain, that beats one 
down. There are the instruments—plane table, photo- 
graphic apparatus, and the like—the provisions, warm 
wraps, and the climbing equipment to be taken. Coolies 
cannot go far, and even if they could they would not help 
much, for a man cannot do more than carry his own things 
at a great height. It requires several journeys to equip 
a high base, and others from that to equip a higher, so that 
a really big mountain would call for a whole season’s work. 
Till the mountain regions are explored the time is not ripe 
for detailed work of this sort. 

From Nagyr we made a second expedition into the 
mountains to the south, and climbed a point which I called 
the Dasskaram needle. It was not the peak we were going 
for; that was again cut off from us by an impracticable ice- 
fall. We returned on our tracks over two marches, and 
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crossed a low pass into the head of the Nagyr valley, which 
we followed up to the village of Hispar. 

This village is situated about a mile below the snout of 
the Hispar glacier. It was the last inhabited place we saw 
on our way to the great Hispar Pass. We left Hispar on 
July 11, we crossed the pass on the 18th, and we got off the 
Biafo glacier at its foot, and reached Askole on July 26, 
thus making the first recorded passage of the longest snow 
pass outside the Arctic regions. Of course we could have 
travelled much quicker, but the whole route had to be 
surveyed, and we were again delayed by spells of bad 
weather. Laden coolies doing forced marches might 
accomplish the passage in five days, I think. 

From the top of the pass we saw into the névé basin at 
the head of the Biafo glacier—an enormous lake of snow 
possessing apparently no visible outlet. A storm was coming 
on when this opened on our view. It was not without some 
misgivings that I gave the word to descend. Before the 
clouds enveloped us and the snow began to fall we for- 
tunately reached the level of the lake and discovered its 
outlet, the broad smooth river of ice called Biafo. On either 
side of this rise peaks of astonishing precipitousness, to 
which the highest Alps present no parallel. It will, I think, 
be long before human foot treads their points. So noble an 
avenue of mountains would be hard to conceive, Dr. Johnson 
notwithstanding. Almost equally impressive is the gorge 
containing the lowest ten miles of the Biafo glacier. The 
ice there becomes rather crevassed and heavily moraine- 
covered. 

Askole is four miles below the foot of the Biafo glacier. 
There we rejoined Bruce, who had arrived from Hispar, after 
making the first passage of the Nushik La. We spent a day 
or two resting there, and on July 31 we started away again 
for the Baltoro glacier and our big climb. 

The Braldu river, which flows past Askole, drains three 
of the largest glacier-basins in Asia, those, namely, of the 
Biafo, the Punmar, and the Baltoro.* We retraced our 
steps to the Biafo glacier and crossed its snout; we climbed 
over the ridge beyond it into the Punmar valley, ascended 
that for some distance to the rope bridge and returned 
down its other bank to the junction of its stream with that 
from the Baltoro. Finally, we ascended beside the latter to 
the foot of the ice at the e comping ground seni Saieuans 
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From Baltoro to Askole, as the crow flies, is about twenty 
miles, but the journey over it occupied us during four days 
of exceptionally hard work. 

We expected to be absent from Askole, the highest village, 
for some five weeks. We accordingly had to carry provisions 
for the whole of that time. This required much arranging, 
for a man cannot carry his own food for so much as five 
weeks. A double number of coolies had to be taken half- 
way up the glacier, and then half of them sent back. 
Afterwards double journeys had to be made each day; a 
series of men had to be arranged to bring up wood from 
below day after day. In fact, an elaborate organisation had 
to be called into existence. All this took time. 

We started up the glacier in high spirits, but it soon 
reduced us to a state of mere plodding persistence. The 
lowest twenty miles of the Hispar glacier had been stony, but 
we had been able to avoid the stones by traversing the hillside 
to the south. The snout of the Biafo had been stony too, 
but only for a few miles. The Baltoro glacier was far 
worse than either. We were compelled to ascend its moraine- 
covered surface from the very foot, as far as the lowest 
rocks of the Golden Throne. It is wholly stone-covered up 
to its Place de la Concorde. Above that point clear ice 
emerges, but only in stripes of a sort of séracs, up which 
there is no route. Nothing more tedious to march over can 
be imagined. The stone-covering is very thick, low down, 
and the stones are large and loose. Big ones have con- 
stantly to be climbed over. Moreover, the surface of the 
glacier consists of a series of huge mounds, which have to be 
ascended and descended in endless succession. ‘T'here are 
many large lakes carried down on the ice, and these involve 
long détours. Five miles a day is as far as one can march up 
this wearisome ground. 

As a compensation the scenery was throughout superb and 
surpassed in grandeur all that we had previously beheld. 
It was utterly un-Alpine. The first ten miles of the glacier 
lay between precipitous rock masses, terminating aloft in 
astonishing needles of rock. Above these is the region of 
the great mountains, on the whole, probably, the loftiest 
group in the world. 

Masherbrum (over 25,000 ft.) was the first of these that 
we saw. It appeared to us towards sunset, as the clouds 
were waving brilliantly about it. Its.architecture is of the 
first: order, and the peaks that surround it yield to none in 
magnificence of structure. Most of them appeared almost 
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impossible of access. Next, right ahead of us in our march, 
the still greater and even nobler Gusherbrum (over 26,000 ft.) 
opened upon us, a superb apparition. We were on the 
look-out for a big peak to ascend, but neither of these seemed 
to offer the smallest hope of being accessible in any such 
time as was at our disposal. 

After journeying a few days up the Baltoro glacier, we 
became tired of being always at the bottom of so deep a 
trough, and, in fact, experienced in an acute form the emo- 
tion that first set men mountaineering. We determined to 
make a push for some minor point on a ridge to the north of 
us, hoping thus to obtain a view of the giant K. 2, the second 
highest measured peak in the world. Accordingly we en- 
camped by a small pool at the foot of a side valley, and 
prepared for an early start on the following morning 
(August 10). 

We left camp in the dark, and struck up a slope covered 
all over with big débris, to all intents and purposes like the 
surface of the Baltoro glacier, only tilted up at a consider- 
able angle. We stumbled up it with much discomfort for 
an hour or two, and then turning round observed with 
delight that the dawn was coming, and that a huge peak 
was glooming beside it. This peak was the Golden Throne. 
It stood at the true head of the glacier, or rather at the head 
of the central arm or tributary of the Baltoro glacier, which 
swept grandly down from it towards us. This mountain 
differed greatly in form and, as we afterwards discovered, in 
geological structure from all the others in the neighbour- 
hood. It resembled Monte Rosa in its upper parts, but was 
cut off in many places below by ice-cliffs and precipices, over 
which ice-avalanches fall. Branch glaciers descended on 
either side of it, and sundered it from the two ranges, north 
and south. Of all the mountains we had seen it was the 
one that offered the best chance of an ascent, and we almost 
at once made up our minds to go for it. 

We had not as yet beheld K. 2, and we turned to push on 
for a view of it. The débris slope narrowed, and led us to 
an aréte, which we followed for many hours over tooth after 
tooth. Rather behind us, to the right, the Golden Throne 
remained visible and became continually more attractive to 
our eyes. Away to the left, peering over a neighbouring 
rib like the one we were ascending, rose an astonishing 
tower. Its base was buried in clouds, and a cloud-banner 
waved on one side of it, but the bulk was clear, and the 
right-hand outline was a vertical cliff. We afterwards dis- 
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covered that it was equally vertical on the other side. This 
peak rises in the immediate proximity of the Mustagh Pass, 
and is one of the most extraordinary mountains for form 
that we anywhere beheld. 

Upward we tugged, experiencing as we rose a new and 
disagreeable sensation. When 18,000 ft. had been passed, 
we found that it was well to look to our breathing. The 
action could not be left to look to itself. A long stride had 
to be taken, and one went at jt as usual with a momentary 
holding of the breath. The penalty was instantly exacted, 
a giddiness supervened, and had to be puffed and pumped 
away. It is extraordinary how often in the actions of 
movement a man tends to hold his breath. Almost every 
sudden attraction to the eye is marked by a change in the 
rate of breathing. You hold your breath when you look 
through an instrument, focus a camera, take a long stride, 
balance yourself in an unusual position ; you do it in the act 
of sitting down or getting up. Above 18,000 ft. a new 
habit must be formed. The breath must be taken with 
perfect regularity and a deep inspiration. Giddiness is the 
penalty of the least infraction of this law—giddiness slight 
at first, but above 20,000 ft. severe. 

As we advanced we perceived that the peak where the 
ridge we were mounting joined the main ridge was not 
within reach. It would require a second day to get to it. 
We decided, therefore, to be content with the highest point 
on our buttress, and the more willingly because clouds were 
coming down, and the Golden Throne was already blotted 
out. But away to the south the view remained superb, 
Two mighty rocks enframed it, and between them stretched 
a side glacier to a snowy saddle. Beyond that rose a vaster 
Lyskamm, and far, far away other nameless and magnificent 
peaks, all whitened with that mass and exuberance of 
accumulated snow to which the lightly burdened Alpine 
slopes present no parallel. The top of our peak came at 
last. It was nearly 20,000 ft. high. Werested on it for an 
hour or more, then started to return. We went down by 
another route, descending at once to the side glacier on the 
north, and going down it and the horrible débris slopes to 
camp. 

Two days later we made another climb, taking a direction 
parallel to our previous ridge, but this time going up the 
glacier of a side valley to the col at its head. We started 
from White Fan camp, went up the Fan glacier, and reached 
the Fan col. This time we did catch a glimpse of K. 2 from 
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the pass, but only of his hoary old head sticking up above 
an ugly snow ridge. Southwards we enjoyed lovely vistas 
in the same direction as before, only less encumbered with 
clouds. 

From the White Fan camp we now struck right up the 
glacier towards the foot of the Golden Throne, which was 
two marches away. We camped at the end of the first 
march, at a point where the three great branches of the 
glacier join crosswise aud together flow away with their 
united burden of stones. We could now look up the God- 
win-Austen glacier to the base of K. 2, but all the height 
of the giant tower—we always spoke of it as the ‘ Watch- 
tower ’—was hidden in clouds, and we had to wait four days 
before the great pile stood out clear against the sky, a single 
wall from the level glacier to the top, 2,000 ft. more in 
height than is Mont Blanc above Courmayeur. 

Our halt at this ‘Junction’ camp was miserable enough, 
for we were snowed upon and frozen and blown about, and 
(worst of all) afflicted by sympathy for the discomfort of 
the coolies. At last we got away, and walked up the 
moraine to the foot of the Golden Throne. At the moment 
of our arrival it began thundering its ice-avalanches at us, 
eighteen of them, one after the other—an angry defiance. 

It was pleasant enough, at the time of the delivery of this 
paper, to describe with the help of the photographs the 
stages of our ascent of Pioneer Peak (22,500 ft.), but to re- 
write the story again from the report of such disjointed 
chatter is an indescribable bore, from which I entirely revolt. 
Readers must await the book, which will be in their hands 
next year if they care to buy it. Suffice it now to say that we 
struggled round the base of the Golden Throne, up 2,000 ft. 
of ice-fall, to a plateau, where we camped; that we forced 
the camp on to a second, and again on to a third platform ; 
that we got daily weaker as we ascended; that we finally 
reached the foot of the ridge which was to lead us, as we 
supposed, to the top of the Golden Throne. It was an ice 
ridge, and not, as we hoped, of snow, and it did not lead to 
the top, but to a detached point in the midst of the two main 
buttresses of the throne. Nine hours of hard work carried 
us up about 2,500 ft. to the point. We rested there about 
14 hr. and then descended, with the glories of sunset before 
‘us and the consciousness that the best we were going to do 
was done. 

Two or three days of travel took us down the left side of 
the glacier to a camp opposite the side glacier leading to the 
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Mustagh Pass. We meant to cross southward over a tra- 
ditional col to Khapalu, but there was no possible passage, 
so we returned to Askole. After a day’s rest we crossed 
the Braldu river, mounted to a col in the ridge south of it, 
the Skoro Pass, and descended to Shijar and Skardo, where 
there were apricot trees, and vegetables, and other delights. 

We bundled off our baggage over the Deosai plains to 
Srinagar, and ourselves took ponies and rode day after day 
up the Indus by a horrible path to Leh, the capital of 
Ladak, or Little Tibet. There we visited Buddhist monas- 
teries and the like curiosities, but these have already been 
described in earlier volumes of the ‘Alpine Journal.’ From 
Leh we rode the eighteen marches to Srinagar at a forced 
pace, and, on October 11, I re-entered the place after an 
absence of exactly six months in camp. 


Two Days on an IcE SLOPE. 
By ELLIS CARR. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, June 6, 1893.) 


N venturing to write an account of our attempt on the 
Aiguille du Plan, I have felt myself somewhat handi- 
capped by the necessity of describing a failure, and by the 
fear that, in the opinion of some, the fact that we did not 
reach the summit of our peak might deprive me of my chief 
if not sole justification for putting pen to paper. 

In undertakings of all kinds it has been admitted that 
success often covers a multitude of sins in the methods 
adopted to attain it, while failure as often tends to em- 
phasise those sins and bring them into relief; and it seems 
to me that mountaineering offers no exception to the rule, 
but, on the contrary, frequently affords striking examples of 
its application. Accepting, therefore, whatever risk there 
may be of the latter contingency in the present instance, I 
have endeavoured to record the details of an expedition 
which, though unsuccessful in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, was, to myself at least, instructive, not only as a 
test of endurance, but as a lesson in that self-reliance on the 
mountains which can only come by experience. 

Before leaving England Mr. Mummery and I discussed 
the possibility of making an ascent of the Aiguille du Plan 
from the Chamonix valley. The mountain excited our 
interest in the first place from its having received but little 
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attention from climbers generally, and, secondly, from the 
fact that the summit had never been reached from the 
north-west side of that great ridge in the chain of Mont 
Blanc of which it forms a part, the side from which we 
proposed to approach it. Further, so far as we were 
aware, no one had ever attempted it since Mr. Baumann’s 
defeat in August 1880. The description he gives in the 
‘ Alpine Journal’ (x. 443) of his experience on the mountain, 
and its appearance when seen from a distance, led us to the 
conclusion that in no case could we expect to find the 
problem an easy one, nor lacking in interest and excitement 
(danger for its own sake we did not court), and this, added 
to the ever seductive charm of possibly making a new ascent, 
determined us to assign to the Aiguille du Plan a prominent 
place in our programme, when we met, as agreed, at the 
Montanvert in August, 

A pleasant sojourn among the Graians with Messrs. 
Walker and Solly had occupied the latter part of July, and 
after waiting a day or two in vain for fine weather at Cour- 
mayeur, in the hope of traversing Mont Blanc, I accom- 
panied them across the Col du meee arriving at the Mon- 
tanvert on August 3. 

With the exception of the rooms secured for us by the 
kind mediation of a friend at court, we found the hotel, I 
believe for the first time in its history, full to overflowing 
with English climbers and their families in residence, 
amongst whom were many personal friends, and it seemed 
as if the noble Alpine spirit (a judicious blend, by the way, 
of enthusiasm for the mountains and tender pity for the 
outsider), hunted out of its old haunts by the rush of trains, 
hotel omnibuses, and their teeming contents, had found, for 
a time at least, a congenial resting-place under the shadow 
of the Aiguilles, before being driven to take wing once 
more. That this will, sooner or later, be its fate is, alas! 
already but too apparent, as the daily storming of the hotel, 
in fine weather, by 200 to 3800 birds of passage, of varied 
plumage (some of whom devour their meal with shouts prior 
to rejoining the ranks of the army crossing the glacier to 
the place from whence they came), already drives the poor 
roosters to take refuge with a luncheon bag on the mount- 
ain side, or, without any such visible means of support, to 
remote corners of the hotel, there to wait till the rush 1s 
over, and at least one of the salon windows can again be 
opened withont incurring risk of personal violence. 

Having determined to devote a day to a preliminary 
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inspection of our mountain, we started from the hotel in 
company with Messrs. Slingsby and Solly at 6 a.m. on 
August 11. Our party followed the usual Charmoz route 
across the rocky spurs which descend from that mountain, 
and the weary valley of boulders beyond, as far as the right 
moraine of the Nantillons Glacier. Having traversed this 
glacier and a second smaller one lying at the base of the 
Aiguille de Blaitiére, and after turning at its foot a rib of 
sharp rocks which forms its left bank, we found ourselves on 
the glacier immediately below the Aiguille du Plan, and for 
the first time in a position to obtain a full view of our 
mountain. Its appearance, from where we stood, was that 
of an enormous facade of most excessive and uncompromising 
steepness, crowned with towering pinnacles, and flanked on 
each side by projecting wings—on the left by the rocky wall 
of the Aiguille de Blaitiére, and on the right by steep 
cliffs forming the base of a detached peak of the Plan itself. 
Access to the summit ridge was apparently completely cut 
off at both ends by these huge wings, realiy mountains in 
themselves; and as there were no subsidiary ridges or ribs 
of continuous rock to suggest a probable route, we were 
driven to the conclusion’ that only by the steep snow slopes 
on the face in front of us could the summit be reached from 
this side. Roughly speaking, it may be said that the upper 
face of the mountain is divided vertically into two parts, 
differing in their character, that next to the Aiguille de 
Blaitiére consisting of smooth rocks interspersed with 
patches and streaks of snow, the other of a series of hanging 
glaciers and snow slopes running up to the highest peak, which, 
when seen from the N.W., stands somewhat behind the line of 
the summit ridge (s, fig. 1). The lower part of the face is un- 
equally divided into two bays or cirques, the larger on the side 
next the Blaitiére, by a huge rocky rib or buttress (B, fig. 1), 
which, rising from the glacier, cuts the face at right angles, 
terminating abruptly at the foot of the ice cliffs of the first 
hanging glacier of the series before referred to. Though, 
when seen from below, these ice cliffs appeared to be more 
or less broken, there were no dangerous-looking séracs, and 
at one point where there was a gap, we thought it might be 
possible to force a passage to the snow slopes above, could we 
once succeed in reaching the ice by way of the rock buttress. 
As there appeared to be no more promising alternative, and 
the rock buttress would most likely in any case command @ 
comprehensive and near view of the face, we decided to 
make our reconnaissance in this direction. 


& 
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On our way up the glacier we deviated sufficiently to the 
right to obtain a glimpse into the bay or great couloir on 
the far side of the buttress, but at once rejected it, as it was 
completely blocked by a hanging glacier at the top, and 
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would be swept throughout its entire length by any séracs 
which might fall. 

On approaching the rocks at the foot of the buttress we 
found them exceedingly steep, and judged them, if not abso- 
lutely unclimbable, much too expensive in time so early in 
the day; so, turning a crevasse or two, we skirted them on 
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the left for some distance, making our way up the glacier 
and keeping a look-out for a promising point of attack. 

There did not appear to be much choice, the lower part 
of the rocks being smooth and offering an almost continuous 
and unbroken wall. We therefore continued our course up 
the glacier, before long reaching a point from which a 
better view could be obtained of the lower portion of the 
face opposite to us, and saw that it consisted for the most 
part of apparently inaccessible precipices, surmounted at 
their northern end by a hanging glacier (H, fig. 1), doubtless 
the same to which Mr. Baumann gained access by scaling 
the rocks of the Aiguille de Blaitiére still further to the 
left (R, fig. 1). 

Only on the right of this section of the face—i.e. on the 
side adjoining the great rock buttress—was a break in the 
line of cliffs, formed by a most formidable-looking ice couloir 
(c, fig. 1), up to the bergschrund at the base of which the 
glacier slope whereon we stood rapidly narrowed and steep- 
ened. Some distance above the bergschrund a rib of steep 
rocks (p, fig. 1) divided the couloir into two parts. Above 
the point where this rib somewhat abruptly terminated, the 
inclination of the couloir, steep throughout, became more 
severe, and continued to increase, culminating at a point some 
800 or 900 ft. above the bergschrund in an apparently 
perpendicular ice wall (P, fig. 1). 

Of the two divisions of the couloir that on the left alone 
showed no traces of falling stones or ice, being somewhat 
removed from the direct line of fire from the glaciers 
above, while its neighbour on the right was less favourably 
situated, being in admirable position to receive most liberal 
contributions. 

The awful steepness and great length of the couloir con- 
firmed our decision to try first the rock buttress, though, 
should that fail, we felt that here would be our best alterna- 
tive, as, supposing it possible by any means to surmount the 
ice wall, the snow slopes above seemed to offer a direct and 
comparatively easy and unbroken way to the summit. 

Mr. Baumann’s route by the rocks of the Blaitiére we had 
rejected as too dangerous, for not only did the state of the 
ice cliffs put all idea of scaling them out of the question, 
but in the only gully by which the Blaitiére rocks, 
traversed by him, could be reached, a large mass of snow, 
over which we should perforce have to pass, hung suspended 
and obviously on the point of falling bodily. In fact, later 
on we saw that it had done so. This route was also 
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objectionable from the fact that it led to a portion of the 
face hopelessly remote from the summit, while Mr. Baumann’s 
description of the rock-climbing above suggested anything 
but rapid progress in that direction. We therefore resumed 
our search for a breach in the outworks of the rock buttress 
on our right, determined to attain on this as high a point 
as time would allow. The only place we could discover 
which appeared at all promising was situated at the upper 
edge of a steep snow slope (a, fig. 1) which ran some 
distance up the side of the buttress, and at whose base we 
were now standing. Here the rival claims of two small 
chimneys divided our attention, till on nearer approach we 
chose the one more to the left, as being of the two somewhat 
easier and leading to a better line of route above. 

It took more time than we anticipated to reach the rocks, 
as the snow slope, after we had passed a bergschrund not far 
from its base, turned to hard ice, and, on coming to close 
quarters with our chimney we found careful climbing and 
consequent slow progress compulsory. The rocks above the 
chimney, though easier, were still much too difficult for 
speed, and at the rate the hours were slipping by we began 
to realise that unless matters improved, and that pretty soon, 
we should never reach the séracs before dark. Our efforts 
had hitherto been directed towards a gap on the ridge on 
‘the left of a rocky tower (t, fig. 1), which, if not turned, 
threatened to bar all further progress, and, in fact, on a 
nearer approach, we could see no alternative landing-place. 
Instead of becoming easier, the steepness and difficulty of 
the climb now rapidly increased, and we consequently 
decided to abandon all idea of reaching the séracs. In the 
hope, however, of obtaining a view of the point where the 
rock buttress joined the mountain, Mummery and I, divest- 
ing ourselves of our rucksacks, made our way up the rocks, 
crossing some steep smooth slabs, partially covered with 
snow, till we stood almost close to the base of the rocky 
tower (fig. 2). On our left was a steep gully, running up to 
the gap on the sky-line we had been aiming for, with smooth 
sides enclosing a sharp angle in which was some ice. An 
upright crack, on its opposite side, seemed to offer means of 
access to the desired gap could we once manage to get into 
the gully. It was possible to traverse towards it for some 
15 to 20 ft., there being, so far, good hand- and foot-hold in 
the face of the rock. Beyond, however, the foot-hold entirely 
ceased, and the hand-hold was reduced to one oblique crack, 
from } in. to ? in. wide, on the right of a steep slab. After 
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inspecting this in turn, with the rope held hitched round an 
ice-axe placed in a crevice (fig. 2), we thought that by 
hardening our hearts, and with the stimulus of assured 
success beyond, the slab itself might ‘go.’ As this stimulus, 
however, was conspicuous by its absence, and the hand-holds 
of the rest of the traverse were even more sketchy, we 
turned back to the base of the tower and scrambled up to 
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the ridge on its lower side. From the notch (ny, fig. 2) in 
which we found ourselves the tower was quite unclimbable, 
and a steep chimney which descended below us on the far 
side offered no prospect of turning it there. It was con- 
clusive; so with the consciousness of having done our best 
for the buttress route, though it failed to appreciate our 
efforts, we returned to our companions, having kept them 
patiently awaiting us for more than an hour. The afternoon 
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was well advanced, and we hurried down to traverse the valley 
of boulders under the Charmoz before dark, and to seek the 
assistance of mine host of the Montanvert in satisfying the 
vacuum which we, like nature, were beginning to abhor. 

The rocks having failed us, visions of the ice couloir, 
which had haunted me more or less during the day, now 
took definite form, and as we descended the glacier I could 
not help glancing back from time to time at the sheeted 
spectre, with its sweeping shroud of ice, much as a school- 
boy might look for some signs of relenting in the cold, stern 
face of the master whose frown he meant nevertheless to 
brave. I looked in vain. Far from appearing easier, the 
couloir in the evening light seemed steeper than ever, and 
though I consoled myself by reflecting on the frequently 
deceptive appearance of slopes viewed in full front, I felt 
that there would be the tug of war, if not the unconditional 
surrender. 

Apart from this obstacle the ascent of the couloir to the 
foot of the snow slopes resolved itself into the task of cut- 
ting steps up some 1,000 feet of ice or névé at an angle 
increasing from about 30° to 50°, and we hoped, by making 
an early start from a gite situated as near as possible to our 
work, we might gain the snow slopes in time to complete the 
ascent. 

To neglect no detail which might contribute to success, 
the morning of the next day, August 12, was partially 
occupied in sharpening the dulled points of our axes, an 
operation we found both difficult and tedious on the intoxi- 
cated and deformed instrument known as the hotel grind- 
stone, one end of whose axle, scorning restraint, described 
complicated curves in the air on its own account, but 
expeditiously and, in the opinion of the operators at least, 
splendidly performed by means of an old file borrowed from 
the ‘ boots.’ Our own axes finished, it was curious to note 
how many others required attention, and we might have 
continued filing and panting for the remainder of the after- 
noon but for our appointment with the ice couloir. 

Solly having to prepare for his return to England, Mum- 
mery, Slingsby, and I started at 4 p.m., with a porter carrying 
the material for our camp. This comprised a silk tent of 
Mummery’s pattern, only weighing 14 to 2 lbs.; three eider- 
down sleeping-bags, 9 lbs.; cooking apparatus of thin tin, 
14 1b.; or, with ropes, rucksacks, and sundries, about 25 lbs., in 
addition to the weight of the provisions. Though not 
unduly burdened the porter found the valley of boulders 
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exceedingly troublesome, and in spite of three distinct 
varieties of advice as to the easiest route across them, made 
such miserably slow progress, often totally disappearing 
amongst the rocks hike a waterlogged ship in a trough of 
the sea, that we were forced to pitch our tent on the right 
moraine of the Nantillons Glacier instead of near the base 
of our peak, as intended. The giée, built up with stones on 
the slope of the moraine, with earth raked into the inter- 
stices, was sufficiently comfortable to afford Mummery and 
myself some sleep. A stone, however, far surpassing the 
traditional gite lump in aggressive activity seemed, most un- 
deservedly, to have singled out Slingsby as its innocent 
victim, and judging by the convulsions of his sleeping-bag, 
and the sighs and thumps which were in full swing every 
time I woke up, it must have kept him pretty busy all night 
dodging its attacks from side to side. His account of his 
sufferings next morning, when. Mummery and I were 
admittedly awake, fully confirmed and explained these 
phenomena; but on going for the enemy by daylight he had 
the satisfaction of finding that he had suffered quite need- 
lessly, the stone being loose and easily removed. We used 
Mummery’s silk tent for the first time, and found that it 
afforded ample room for three men to lie at full length with- 
out crowding. The night, however, was too fine and still to 
test the weather-resisting power of the material, and as this 
was thin enough to admit sufficient moonlight to illuminate 
the interior of the tent, and make candle or lamp super- 
fluous, we inferred that it might possibly prove to be equally 
accommodating in the case of rain or wind. It was neces- 
sary, moreover, on entering or leaving the tent, to adopt that 
form of locomotion to which the serpent was condemned to 
avoid the risk of unconsciously carrying away the whole 
structure on one’s back. We started next morning about 
three o’clock, leaving the camp kit ready packed for the 
porter whom we had instructed to fetch it during the day, 
and pushed on to the glacier at the foot of our mountain 
at a steady pace, maintained in my case with much greater 
ease than would have otherwise been possible by virtue of 
some long single-pointed screw spikes inserted over night in 
my boot soles; and I may here venture to remark that a few 
of these spikes, screwed into the boots before starting on 
an expedition where much ice work is expected, appear 
to offer a welcome compromise between ponderous cram- 
pons and ordinary nails. They do not, I[ think, if not too 
numerous, interfere with rock-climbing, and can _ be 
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repeatedly renewed when worn down. A slight modification 
in the shape would further facilitate their being screwed 
in with a box key made to fit. 

Leaving the rock buttress, the scene of our reconnaissance 
on the 11th, on the right, we struck straight up the glacier 
basin between it and the Aiguille de Blaitiére, which 
glacier appeared to me to be largely composed of broken 
fragments of ice mixed with avalanche snow from the 
hanging glaciers and slopes above. Keeping somewhat to 
the left, we reached the bergschrund, which proved to be of 
considerable size, extending along the whole base of the 
couloir, and crossed it at a point immediately adjoining the 
rocks on the left. The axe at once came into requisition, 
and we cut steadily in hard ice up and across the couloir 
towards the small rib or island of rock before mentioned as 
dividing it higher up into two portions. The rocks at the 
base of this rib, though steep, gritty, and loose, offered 
more rapid going than the ice, and we climbed them to a 
gap on the ridge above, commanding a near view of the 
perpendicular country in front of us. Far above us, and im- 
mediately over the top of theright-hand section of the couloir, 
towered the ice cliffs of the hanging glacier we had tried to 
reach on the 11th, and beyond these again, in the grey 
morning light, we caught the glimpse of a second and even 
a third rank of séracs in lofty vista higher up the mountain. 
As before observed, this section of the couloir seemed 
admirably placed for receiving icefalls, and we now saw that 
it formed part of the natural channel for snow and débris 
from each and all of these glaciers. We therefore directed 
our attention to our friend on the left, and after a halt for 
breakfast traversed the still remaining portion of the 
dividing ridge, turning a small rock pinnacle on its right, 
and recommenced cutting steps in the hard ice which faced 
us. As has been before remarked, it is difficult to avoid 
over-estimating the steepness of ice slopes, but, allowing for 
any tendency towards exaggeration, I do not think 1 am 
wrong in fixing the angle of the couloir from this point as 
not less than 50°. We kept the axe steadily going, and 
with an occasional change of leader, after some hours’ un- 
ceasing work, found ourselves approaching the base of the 
upper portion of the couloir, which from below had appeared 
perpendicular (P, fig. 1). We paused to consider the situ- 
ation. For at least 80 to 100 feet the ice rose at an angle of 
60° to 70°, cutting off all view of the face above, with no 
flanking wall of rock on the right, but bounded on the left 
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by an overhanging cliff, which dripped slightly with water 
from melting snow above. The morning was well advanced, 
and we kept a sharp look-out aloft for any stray stones 
which might fancy a descent in our direction. None came, 
and we felt gratified at this confirmation of our judgment as 
to the safety of this part of the couloir. However, the 
time for chuckling had not yet come. As I stated, we had 
halted to inspect the problem before us. Look as we might 
we could discover no possibility of turning the ice wall either 
to the right or left, and though, as we fondly believed and 
hoped, it formed the only barrier to easier going above, the 
terrible straightness and narrowness of the way was sufi- 
cient to make the very boldest pause to consider the strength 
of his resources (fig. 3). 

How long I should have paused before beating a retreat, 
if asked to lead the way up such a place, I will not stop to 
enquire, but I clearly remember that my efforts to form some 
estimate of the probable demand on my powers such a feat 
would involve were cut short by Mummery’s quiet announce- 
ment that he was ready to make the attempt. Let me here 
state that amongst Mummery’s other mountaineering qualifi- 
cations not the least remarkable is his power of inspiring con- 
fidence in those who are climbing with him, and that both 
Slingsby and I experienced this is proved by the fact that 
we at once proceeded, without misgiving or hesitation, 
to follow his lead. We had hitherto used an 80-ft. rope, 
but now, by attaching a spare 100-ft. length of thin rope, 
used double, we afforded the leader an additional 50 ft. 
Mummery commenced cutting, and we soon approached the 
lower portion of the actual ice wall, where the angle of the 
slope cannot have been less than 60°. | 

Iam not aware that any authority has fixed the exact 
degree of steepness at which it becomes impossible to use 
the ice-axe with both hands, but, whatever portion of .a right 
angle the limit may be, Mummery very soon reached it, 
and commenced excavating with his right hand caves in the 
ice, each with an internal lateral recess by which to support 
his weight with his left. Slingsby and I, meanwhile possess- 
ing our souls in patience, stood in our respective steps, as 
on a ladder, and watched his steady progress with admira- 
tion, so far as permitted us by the falling ice dislodged by 
the axe. 

Above our heads the top of the wall was crowned by a 
single projecting stone (8, fig. 3), towards which the leader cut, 
and which, when reached, just afforded sufficient standing- 
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room for both feet. The ice immediately below this stone, 
for a height of 12 or 14 ft., was practically perpendicular, 
and Slingsby’s definition of it as a ‘frozen waterfall’ is the 
most appropriate I can find. Here and there Mummery 
found it necessary to cut through its entire thickness, ex- 
posing the face of the rock behind. 
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On reaching the projecting stone the leader was again 
able to use the axe with both hands, and slowly disappeared © 
from view; thus completing, without pause or hitch of any 
kind, the most extraordinary feat of mountaineering skill and 
nerve it has ever been my privilege to witness. 

The top of the wall surmounted, Slingsby and I expected 
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every moment to hear the welcome summons to follow to 
easier realms above. None came. Time passed, the only 
sounds besides the occasional drip of water from the rocks 
on our left, or the growl of a distant avalanche, being that 
of the axe and the falling chips of ice, as they whizzed by or 
struck our heads or arms with increasing force. The sound 
of the axe strokes gradually became inaudible, but the shower 
continued to pound us without mercy for more than an hour 
of inaction, perhaps more trying to the nerves, in such a 
position, than the task of leading. The monotony was to 
some extent varied by efforts to ward off from our heads the 
blows of the falling ice, and by the excitement, at intervals, 
of seeing the slack rope hauled up a foot or so at a time. 
It had almost become taut, and we were preparing to follow, 
when a shout from above, which sounded, from where we 
stood, muffled and far away, for more rope kept us in our 
places. It was all very well to demand more rope, but not 
so easy to comply. The only possible way to give extra 
length was to employ the 100 ft. of thin rope single, 
instead of doubled, at which we hesitated at first, but, as 
Mummery shouted that it was absolutely necessary, we 
managed to make the change, though it involved Slingsby’s 
getting out of the rope entirely during the operation. To 
anyone who has not tried it I should hardly venture to 
recommend, as an enjoyable diversion, the process, which 
must necessarily occupy both hands, of removing and re- 
adjusting 180 ft. of rope on an ice slope exceeding 60° at the 
top of a steep couloir some 1,000 ft. high. The task accom- 
plished, we had not much longer to wait before the shout to 
come on announced the termination of our martyrdom. We 
went on, but, on passing in turn the projecting stone, and 
catching sight of the slope above, we saw at a glance that 
our hopes of easy going must for the present be postponed. 
Mummery, who had halted at the full extent of his tether of 
about 120 ft. of rope, was standing in his steps on an ice 
slope quite as steep as that below the foot of the wall we had 
just surmounted. He had been cutting without intermission 
for two hours, and suggested a change. Being last on the 
rope, I therefore went ahead, cutting steps to pass, and took 
up the work with the axe. The ice here was occasionally in 
double layer, the outer one some 8 to 4 ins. in thickness, 
which, when cut through, revealed a space of about equal 
depth behind, an arrangement at times very convenient, as 
affording good hand-holds without extra labour. I went on 
for some time cutting pigeon holes on the right side of the 
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couloir, and, at the risk of being unorthodox, I would ven- 
ture to point out what appear to me the advantages of this 
kind of step on very steep ice. Cut in two perpendicular 
rows, alternately for each foot, the time lost in zigzags is 
saved, and no turning steps are necessary; they do not re- 
quire the ice to be cut away so much for the leg as in the 
case of lateral steps, and are therefore less easily filled up by 
falling chips and snow. Being, on account of their shape, 
more protected from the sun’s heat, they are less liable to be 
spoiled by melting, and have the further advantage of 
keeping the members of the party in the same perpendicular 
line, and consequently in a safer position. They also may 
serve as hand-holds. To cut such steps satisfactorily it is 
necessary that the axe be provided with a point long enough 
to penetrate to the full depth required for the accommodation 
of the foot up to the instep, without risk of injury to the 
shaft by repeated contact with the ice. 

As we had now been going for several hours without 
food, and since leaving the rock rib, where we had break- 
fasted, had come across no ledge or irregularity of any kind 
affording a resting-place, it was with no little satisfaction 
that I descried, on the opposite side of the couloir, at a spot 
about 30 or 40 feet above, where the cliff on our left some- 
what receded, several broken fragments of rock cropping 
out of the ice, of size and shape to provide seats for the 
whole party. We cut up and across to them, and sat down, 
or rather hooked ourselves on, for a second breakfast. We 
were here approximately on a level with the summit of our 
rock buttress of the 11th, and saw that it was only connected 
with the mountain by a broken and dangerous-looking 
ridge of ice and névé running up to an ice slope at the foot 
of the glacier cliffs. The gap in the latter was not visible 
from our position. The tower we had tried to turn ap- 
peared far below, and the intervening rocks of the buttress, 
though not jagged, were steep and smoth like aroof. The 
first gleams of sunshine now arrived to cheer us, and 
getting under way once more, we pushed on hopefully, as 
the couloir was rapidly widening and the face of the moun- 
tain almost in full view. We had also surmounted the rock 
wall which had so long shut out the prospect on our left, 
and it was at this point that, happening to glance across 
the slabs, we caught sight of a large flat rock rapidly 
descending. It did not bound nor roll, but slid quietly 
down with a kind of stealthy haste, as if it thought, though 
rather late, it might still catch us, and was anxious not to alarm 
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us prematurely. It fell harmlessly into the couloir, striking 
the ice near the rock rib within a few feet of our tracks, 
and we ‘saw no other falling stones while we were on the 
mountain. 

Leaving the welcome resting-place, Mummery again took 
the lead, and cut up and across the couloir, now becoming 
less steep, to a rib or patch of rocks higher up on the right, 
which we climbed to its upper extremity, a distance of some 
70 or 80 feet. 

Here, taking to the ice once more, we soon approached 
the foot of the first great snow slope on the face, and re- 
joiced in the near prospect of easier going. At the top of 
this slope, several hundred feet straight before us, was a low 
cliff or band of rocks, for which we decided to aim, there 
being throughout the entire length of the intervening slope 
no suspicious grey patches to indicate ice. The angle was, 
moreover, much less severe, and it being once more my turn 
to lead, I went at it with the zealous intention of making 
up time. My ardour was, however, considerably checked at 
finding, when but a short distance up the slope, that the 
coating of névé was so exceedingly thin as to be insufficient 
for good footing without cutting through the hard ice 
below. Instead, therefore, of continuing in a straight line 
for the rocks, we took an oblique course to the right, 
towards one of the hanging glaciers before referred to 
(a, fig. 1), and crossing a longitudinal crevasse, climbed 
without much difficulty up its sloping bank of névé. Hurrah! 
here was good snow at last, only requiring at most a couple 
of slashes with the adze end of the axe for each step. If 
this continued we had a comparatively easy task before us, 
as the rocks above, though smooth and steep, were broken up 
here and there by bands and streaks of snow. Taking full ad- 
vantage of this our first opportunity for making speed, we cut 
as fast as possible and made height rapidly. Westill aimed 
to strike the band of rocks before described, though at a point 
much more to the right, and nearer to where its extremity 
was bounded by the ice cliffs of another hanging glacier; 
but, alas! as we approached nearer and nearer to the base of 
the cliffs, looming apparently higher and higher over our 
heads, the favouring névé, over which we had been making 
such rapid progress, again began to fail, and before we 
could reach the top of the once more steepening slope the 
necessity of again resorting to the pick end of the axe 
brought home the unwelcome conviction that our temporary 
respite had come to an end, and that, instead of snow above, 
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and apart from what help the smooth rocks might afford, 
nothing was to be expected but hard, unmitigated ice. 

We immediately felt that, as it was already past noon, 
the establishment of this fact would put a totally different 
complexion on our prospects of success, and, instead of 
reaching the summit, we might have to content ourselves 
with merely crossing the ridge. We continued cutting, 
however, and reached the rocks, the last part of the slope 
having once more become exceedingly steep. To turn the 
cliff, here unclimbable, we first spent over half an hour in 
prospecting to the right, where a steep ice gully appeared 
between the rocks and the hanging glacier; but, abandoning 
this, we struck off to the left, cutting a long traverse, during 
which we were able to hitch ‘the rope to rocks cropping out 
through the ice. The traverse landed us in a kind of gully, 
where, taking to the rocks whenever practicable, though 
climbing chiefly by the ice, we reached a broken stony 
ledge, large and flat enough to serve as a luncheon place, 
the only spot we had come across since leaving the rock rib, 
where it was possible really to rest sitting. Luncheon over, 
we proceeded as before, choosing the rocks as far as possible 
by way of change, though continually obliged to take to the 
ice streaks by which they were everywhere intersected. This 
went on all the rest of the afternoon, till, when daylight 
began to wane, we had attained an elevation considerably 
above the gap between our mountain and the Aiguille de 
Blaitiére, or more than 10,900 ft. above the sea. 

The persistent steepness and difficulty of the mountain 
had already put our reaching the ridge before dark entirely 
out of the question, though we decided to keep going as 
long as daylight lasted, so as to leave as little work as 
possible for the morrow. 

The day had been gloriously fine, practically cloudless 
throughout, and I shall never forget the weird look of the 
ice slopes beneath, turning yellow in the evening light, 
and plunging down and disappearing far below in the mists 
which were gathering at the base of the mountain; also, 
far, far away, we caught a glimpse of the Lake of Geneva, 
somewhere near Lausanne. I had turned away from the 
retrospect, when an exclamation from Slingsby called me to 
look once more. A gap had appeared in the mists, and 
there, some 2,700 ft. below us, as it were on an inferior 
stage of the world, we caught a glimpse of the snowfield at 
the very foot of the mountain, dusky yellow i in the last rays 
of the sun. Mummery was in the meantime continuing 
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the everlasting chopping, in the intervals of crawling up 
disobliging slabs of rock, till twilight began to deepen into 
darkness, and we had to look about for a perch on which to 
roost for the night. The only spot we could find, sufficiently 
large for all three of us to sit, was a small patch or lump of 
rocks, more or less loose, some 20 or 30 ft. below where 
we stood (x, fig. 1), and we succeeded, just as the light 
failed, or about 8.30 P.m., and after some engineering, in 
seating ourselves side by side upon it. Our boots were wet 
through by long standing in ice steps, and we took them off 
and wrung the water out of our stockings. The others put 
theirs on again; but, as a precaution against frost-bite, 
having pocketed my stockings, I put my feet, wrapped in a 
woollen cap, inside the rucksack, with the result that they 
remained warm through the night. The half-hour which it 
took me next morning to pull on the frozen boots proved, 
however, an adequate price for the privilege of having warm 
feet. As a precaution against falling off our shelf we 
hitched the rope over a rock above and passed it round us, 
and to make sure of not losing my boots (awful thought!) I 
tied them to it by the laces. 

After dinner we settled down to spend the evening. The 
weather fortunately remained perfect, and the moon had 
risen, though hidden from us by our mountain. Imme- 
diately below lay Chamonix, like a cheap illumination, 
gradually growing more patchy as the night advanced and 
the candles went out one by one, while above the stars 
looked down as if silently wondering why in the world we 
were sitting there. The first two hours were passed without 
very much discomfort, but having left behind our extra 
wraps to save weight, as time wore on the cold began to 
nake itself felt, and though fortunately never severe enough 
to be dangerous, made us sufficiently miserable. Packed as 
we were, we were unable to indulge in those exercises 
generally adopted to induce warmth, and we shivered so 
vigorously at intervals that, when all vibrating in unison, 
we wondered how it might affect the stability of our perch. 
Sudden cramp in a leg, too, could only be relieved by con- 
certed action, it being necessary for the whole party to rise 
solemnly together like a bench of judges, while the limb was 
stretched out over the valley of Chamonix till the pain 
abated and it could be folded up and packed away once 
more. We sang songs, told anecdotes, and watched the 
ghostly effect of the moonlight on a subsidiary pinnacle of 
the mountain, the illuminated point of which, in reality but 
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a short distance away, looked like a phantom Matterhorn 
seen afar off over an inky black aréte formed by the shadow 
thrown across its base by the adjoining ridge. We had all 
solemnly vowed not to drop asleep, and for me this was 
essential, as my centre of gravity was only just within the 
base of support; but while endeavouring to give effect to 
another chorus, in spite of the very troublesome vibrato be- 
fore referred to, I was grieved and startled at the sudden 
superfluous interpolation of two sustained melancholy bass 
notes, each in a different key and ominously suggestive of 
snoring. The pensive attitude of my companions’ heads 
being in keeping with their song, in accordance with a 
previous understanding, I imparted to Mummery, who sat 
next to me, a judicious shock, but, as in the case of a row of 
billiard balls in contact, the effect was most noticeable at the 
far end, and Slingsby awoke, heartily agreeing with me 
how weak it was of Mummery to give way thus. The fre- 
quent necessity for repeating this operation, with strengthen- 
ing variations as the effect wore off, soon stopped the chorus 
which, like Sullivan’s ‘Lost Chord,’ trembled away into 
silence. 

The lights of Chamonix had by this time shrunk to a mere 
moth-eaten skeleton of their earlier glory, and I became 
weakly conscious of a sort of resentment at the callous 
selfishness of those who could thus sneak into their unde- 
served beds, without a thought of the three devoted ex- 
plorers gazing down at them from their eyrie on the icy 
rocks. 

From 2 to 4 o’clock the cold became more intense, aggra- 
vated by a slight ‘ breeze of morning,’ and while waiting for 
dawn we noticed that it was light enough to see. 

Daylight, however, did not help Mummery to find his hat, 
and we concluded it had retired into the bergschrund under 
cover of darkness. 

We helped each other into a standing position and decided 
to start for the next patch of rocks above, from there to 
determine what chance of success there might be in making 
a dash for the summit, or, failing this, of simply crossing 
the ridge and descending to the Col du Géant. There was 
very little food left, and, as we had brought no wine, break- 
fast was reduced to a slight sketch, executed with little 
taste and in a few very dry touches. Owing to the time 
required to disentangle virulently kinked and frozen ropes, 
&ec., the sun was well above the horizon when we once more 
started upwards, though unfortunately just at this time, 
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when his life-giving rays would have been most acceptable, 
they were entirely intercepted by the ridge of the Blaitiére. 
We started on the line of steps cut the night before, but 
soon after Mummery had recommenced cutting the cold, 
or rather the impossibility, owing to the enforced inaction, to 
get warm, produced such an overpowering feeling of drowsi- 
ness that Slingsby and I, at Mummery’s suggestion, returned 
to the perch, and jamming ourselves into the space which 
had before accommodated our six legs, endeavoured to have 
it out in forty winks. Mummery meanwhile continued 
step-cutting, and at the end of about half an hour, during 
which Slingsby and I were somewhat restored by a fitful 
dose, returned, and we tied on again for another attempt. 

Surmounting the patches of rock immediately above our 
dormitory, we arrived at the foot of another slope of terribly 
steep, hard ice some 200 ft. in height. At the top of this 
again was a vertical crag 14 ft. or 15 ft. high, forming the 
outworks of the next superior band of rocks, which was 
interspersed with ice-streaks as before. A few feet from the 
base of this crag was a narrow ledge about 1 ft. in width, 
where we were able to sit after scraping it clear of snow. 
Slingsby gave Mummery a leg up round a very nasty corner, 
and he climbed to a point above the crag whence he was able 
to assist us with the rope to a still higher and narrower 
ledge. Beyond was another steep slope of hard ice, topped 
by a belt of rocks as before. 

Before reaching this point the cold had again begun to 
tell upon me, and I bitterly regretted the mistaken policy 
of leaving behind our extra wraps, especially as the coat 
I was wearing was not lined. As there was no probability 
of a change for the better in the nature of the going before the 
ridge was reached, I began to doubt the wisdom of proceed- 
ing, affected as I was, where a false step might send the 
whole party into the bergschrund 3,000 feet below; but it 
was very hard, with the summit in view and the most 
laborious part of the ascent already accomplished, to be the 
first to ery ‘Hold!’ I hesitated for some time before doing 
so, and the others meanwhile had proceeded up the slope. 
The rope was almost taut when I shouted to them the state 
of the case and called a council of war. They returned to 
me, and we discussed what was practically something of the 
nature of a dilemma. To go on at the same slow rate of 
progress and without the sun’s warmth meant, on the one 
hand, the possible collapse of at least one of the party from 
cold, while, on the other hand, to turn back involved the 
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descent of nearly 3,000 ft. of ice, and the passage, if we 
could not turn it, of the couloir and its ghastly ice wall. 
Partly, I think, to delay for a time the adoption of the latter 
formidable alternative, partly to set at rest any doubt which 
might still remain as to the nature of the going above, 
Mummery volunteered to ascend alone to the rocks at the 
summit of the ice slope, though the chance of their offering 
any improved conditions was generally felt to be a forlorn 
hope. He untied the rope, threw the end down to us, and 
retraced his steps up the slope, in due time reaching the 
rocks some 100 or 130 ft. above, but, after prospecting in 
more than one direction, returned to us with the report that 
they offered no improvement and that the intersecting 
streaks were nothing but hard ice. He, however, was pre- 
pared to continue the attempt if we felt equal to the task. 
If we could at that moment have commanded a cup of hot 
soup or tea, or the woollen jackets which in our confidence 
in being able to reach the ridge we had left behind, I am 
convinced I should have been quite able to proceed, and that 
the day and the mountain would have been ours; but in the 
absence of these reviving influences and that of the sun, 
I was conscious that in my own case, at any rate, it would 
be folly to persist, so gave my vote for descending. As the 
food was practically exhausted, the others agreed that it 
would be wiser to face the terrible ordeal which retracing 
our steps involved (we did not then know that it meant 
recutting them) rather than continue the ascent with 
weakened resources and without absolute certainty of the © 
accessibility of the summit ridge. 

As Slingsby on the previous day had insisted on being 
regarded merely as a passenger, and had therefore not shared 
in the step-cutting, it was now arranged that he should 
lead, while Mummery as a tower of strength brought up the 
rear. Though it was past 5 o’clock, and of course broad 
daylight, a bright star could be seen just over the ridge of 
our mountain not far from the summit—alas! the only one 
anywhere near it on that day. We started downwards at a 
steady pace, and soon were rejoicing in the returning warmth 
induced by the more continuous movement. Before we had 
gone far, however, we found that most of the steps were 
partially filled up with ice, water having flowed into them 
during the previous afternoon, and the work of trimming or 
practically recutting these was at times exceedingly trying, 
owing to their distance apart, and the consequent necessity 
of working in a stooping and cramped position. 
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But if the work was tough the worker fortunately was 
tougher still, and Mummery and I congratulated ourselves 
on being able to send such powerful reserves to the front. 

The morning was well advanced before the sun surmounted 
the cold screen of the Blaitiére, but having once got to work 
he certainly made up by intensity for his tardy appearance. 

The provisions, with the exception ‘of a scrap or two of 
cheese and a morsel of chocolate, being exhausted, and 
having, as before stated, nothing with us in the form of 
drink, nothing was to be gained by a halt, though, as we 
descended with as much speed as possible, we kept a sharp 
look-out for any signs of trickling water with which to 
quench the thirst which was becoming distressing. 

Since finally deciding to return, we had cherished the 
hope that it might still be possible to turn the ice wall by 
way of the great rock buttress, and made up our minds at 
any rate to inspect it from above. With this in view, when 
the point was reached where we had on the previous day 
struck the flank of the hanging glacier (4, fig. 1), instead of 
continuing in the tracks which trended to the right across 
the long ice slope, we cut straight down by the side of the 
glacier to its foot, and over the slope below, in the direction 
of the séracs immediately crowning the summit of the but- 
tress. 

On nearer approach, however, it was manifest that even 
if by hours of step-cutting a passage from the ice to the 
rocky crest below could be successfully forced, descent by. 
the latter was more than doubtful, while the consequences 
of failure were not to be thought of. 

Driven, therefore, finally to descend by the couloir, we cut 
a horizontal traverse which brought us back into the old 
tracks, a short way above the point where the ice began to 
steepen for the final plunge, where we braced ourselves for 
the last and steepest 1,000 ft. of ice. Slingsby still led, and 
on arriving at the spot below our second breakfast place, 
where I had last cut pigeon holes, joyfully announced that 
one of them contained water. He left his drinking cup in 
an adjoining step for our use as we passed the spot in turn, 
and the fact that it was only visible when on a level with our 
faces may give some idea of the steepness of the descent. 
The delight of that drink was something to remember. 
though only obtainable in thimblefuls, and I continued 
dipping so long that Mummery became alarmed, being under 
the impression that the cup was filled each time. 

Mummery had previously volunteered, in case we - were 
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driven to return by the couloir, to descend first, and recut 
the steps and hand-holds in the ice wall, and as we approached 
the brink we looked about for some projecting stone or knob 
of rock which might serve as a hitch for the rope during 
the operation. The only available projection was a pointed 
stone of doubtful security, somewhat removed from the line 
of descent, standing out of the ice at the foot of a smooth 
vertical slab of rock on the left (H, fig. 3). Round this we 
hitched the rope, Slingsby untying to give the necessary 
length. With our feet firmly planted, each in its own ice 
step, we paid out the rope as Mummery descended and 
disappeared over the edge. It was an hour before he re- 
appeared, and this period of enforced inaction was to me, 
and I think to Slingsby, the most trying of the whole 
expedition. The want of food was beginning to tell on our 
strength, the overpowering drowsiness returned, and though 
it was absolutely essential for the safety of the party to 
stand firmly in the ice steps, it required a strong effort to 
avoid dropping off to sleep in that position. We were 
fortunately able to steady ourselves by grasping the upper 
edge of the ice where it adjoined the rocky slab under which 
we stood. This weariness, however, must have been quite 
as much mental as physical from the long-continued monotony 
of the work, for when Mummery at last reappeared we felt 
perfectly equal to the task of descending. The rope was 
passed behind a boss of névé ingeniously worked by Mum- 
mery as a hitch to keep it perpendicular, and I descended first, 
but had no occasion to rely upon it for more than its moral 
support, as the steps and hand-holds had been so carefully cut. 
I climbed cautiously down the icy cataract till I reached a 
point where hand-holds were not essential to maintain the 
balance, and waited with my face almost against the ice till 
Slingsby joimed me. Mummery soon followed, and rather 
than leave the spare rope behind detached it from the stone 
and descended without its aid, his nerve being to all appear- 
ance unimpaired by the fatigues he had gone through. I 
had before had evidence of his indifference while on the 
mountains to all forms of food or drink, with the single 
exception, by the way, of strawberry jam, on the production 
of which he generally capitulates. 

Rejoicing at having successfully passed the steepest portion 
of the ice wall without the smallest hitch of the wrong sort, 
we steadily descended the face of the couloir. 

Here and there, where a few of the steps had been hewn 
unusually far apart, I was fain to cut a notch or two for the 
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fingers before lowering myself into the next one below. At 
last the rock rib was reached, and we indulged in a rest for 
the first time since turning to descend. 

Time, however, was precious, and we were soon under way 
again, retracing our steps over the steep loose rocks at the 
base of the rib tiil forced again on to the ice. 

Oh, that everlasting hard ice slope, so trustworthy yet so 
relentlessly exacting ! 

Before we could clear the rocks, and as if by way of hint 
that the mountain had had enough of us, and of me in 
particular (I could have assured it the feeling was mutual), 
a flick of the rope sent my hat and goggles flying down to 
keep company with Mummery’s in the bergschrund, and a 
sharp rolling stone, which I foolishly extended my hand to 
check, gashed me so severely as to put climbing out of the 
question for more than a week. As small pieces of ice had 
been whizzing down for some time from above, though we 
saw no stones, it was satisfactory to find our steps across the 
lower part of the couloir in sufficiently good order to 
allow of our putting on a good pace, and we soon 
reached the sheltering rock on the opposite side and the 
slopes below the bergschrund wherein our hats, after losing 
their heads, had found a grave. The intense feeling of relief 
on regaining, at 5.55 P.M., safe and easy ground, where the 
lives of the party were not staked on every step, is difficult 
to describe, and was such as I had never before experienced. 
I think the others felt something like the same sensation. 
Fatigue, kept at bay so long as the stern necessity for caution 
lasted, seemed to come upon us with a rush, though tempered 
with the sense of freedom from care aforesaid, and I fancy 
our progress down the glacier snow was for a time rather 
staggery. Though tired, we were by no means exhausted, 
and after a short rest on a flat rock and a drink from a glacier 
runnel found ourselves sufficiently vigorous to make good 
use of the remaining daylight to cross the intervening glaciers, 
moraines and valley of boulders, before commencing to skirt 
the tedious and, in the dark, exasperating stony wastes of 
the Charmoz ridge. Sternly disregarding the allurements of 
numerous stonemen, which here seem to grow wild, to the 
confusion of those weak enough to trust them, we stumbled 
along amongst the stones to the brow of the hill overlooking 
the hotel, where shouts from friends greeted the appearance 
of our lantern, and, descending by the footpath, we arrived 
among them at 10.30 pP.m., more than fifty-four hours after 
our departure on the 12th. 
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Their kindly welcome I shall not easily forget, and I was 
sorry to find they had suffered considerable anxiety for our 
safety, for though aware of our intention, if possible, to cross 
the range into Italy, they had heard by wire of our non- 
arrival at Courmayeur, and were discussing the desirability 
of sending out a search party when our light appeared. 

Our failure to reach the summit may, I think, be fairly 
ascribed to three causes, which on a future occasion might 
be avoided or allowed for—firstly, our under-estimate of the 
exceedingly icy condition of the upper part of the mountain, 
owing to the impossibility of examining it sufficiently closely 
from the rock buttress; secondly, the low temperature, due 
to the sheltered position of the face ; and thirdly, the neglect 
to take sufficient food and extra wraps. 

We went prepared for a tough piece of ice work in the 
couloir; and had carefully chosen settled weather for the 
attempt, but as the neglect of some apparently less important 
item of the arrangements has often proved the undoing of 
carefully laid plans, so our omitting to take extra wraps, 
added to our want of sufficient previous knowledge of the 
difficulties of the expedition, sufficed to complete our dis- 
comfiture, and forced us to return when the most laborious 
part of the ascent had been accomplished, and success 
seemed within our grasp. Better, however, the slip ’twixt 
cup and lip than of a shivering and half-frozen climber from 
his steps on a steep and lofty ice slope, and the conscious- 
ness of the wisdom of our decision to return remains, to 
some extent, as a. set-off against the disappointment of 
failure. 

As regards any future attempts on the mountain from this 
side, I believe the best, if not the only, line of route to the 
summit must lie over the upper snow slopes and snow-streaked 
rocks of the face adjoining the hanging glaciers, passing 
to the right of the square-topped central peak which crowns 
the ridge immediately above; but I am also convinced that 
to reach these slopes at all from below will ever be the chief 
dificulty. Leaving Mr. Baumann’s route out of the question 
as offering a point of attack too remote from the summit, 
though it might possibly, under favourable conditions, give 
access to the snow slopes, the alternative appears to lie 
between the couloir and the rock buttress. The former, if 
free from ice thick enough for step-cutting, as photographs 
prove is sometimes its condition for hundreds of feet, might 
prove to be absolutely impossible, as the rocks are exceed- 
ingly steep and smooth, while the passage of the latter, if 
practicable under any conditions, will always, I am certain, 
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be extremely difficult, and frequently entirely barred by the 
ice cliffs of the hanging glacier which dominates it. 

It would, therefore, appear that the presence of ice below 
in the couloir, and its absence at the same time on the slopes 
above, are the most favourable conditions for an ascent, 
apart from possible risk from avalanches, though whether 
such will ever be found to co-exist only the future can show. 
It should be borne in mind that the expedition is one for 
which fine settled weather is absolutely essential, and one 
where the endurance of every member of a party may be put 
to a severe test. In spite, therefore, of the risk of prophesy- 
ing, I venture to predict that some time will elapse before 
an easy route is discovered up the N.W. side of the Aiguille 
du Plan. 


MoUNTAIN SICKNESS. 
By C. G. MONRO, M.B. 


T may seem unnecessary to begin this paper with a de- 
scription of mountain sickness, especially in a publication 

like the ‘ Alpine Journal’; but the fact is that even quite 
recently doubts have been thrown on the very existence of 
mountain sickness as a distinct affection. To begin with, 
the name is not altogether a good one, for it implies that the 
presence on a mountain of the individual so attacked is a 
necessary feature of the affection. This is by no means the 
case, for aeronauts have been known to suffer from similar, 
if not identical, symptoms; and M. Paul Bert has shown 
that the malady may be produced in individuals who are 
subjected to artificial exhaustion of the atmosphere by means 
of an air-pump. As, however, the train of symptoms caused 
by these various conditions is best known as mountain sick- 
ness, I shall adhere to this name in default of a better. 
The symptoms of mountain sickness are somewhat variable; 
but the chief and all-important one is an ‘ indescribable feel- 
ing of illness,’ associated with great muscular weakness, 
especially in the lower limbs, and a consequent inability to 
proceed with the ascent. To this may or may not be added 
breathlessness, headache, loss of appetite, nausea and vomit- 
ing, giddiness, thirst, and, at least in one case, rise of body 
temperature. Mountain sickness has been known for cen- 
turies. Accounts of it are given by Father de Acosta in 
1590, Bouguer in 1737, and by de Saussure. In our own 
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times the best account of it has been given by Mr. Whymper, 
which is so well known that I need only briefly allude toit. It 
is sufficient to say that the attack was very sudden, coming 
on very soon after a meal, and that it was characterised by 
severe headache, great breathlessness, increased pulse-rate, 
and rise of temperature. The acute symptoms passed off 
gradually, and did not recur during Mr. Whymper’s pro- 
tracted stay in Ecuador. In another passage he says:—‘ In 
reviewing the whole of our experiences, two different sets of 
effects could be distinguished—namely, those which were 
transitory and those which were permanent—that is to say, 
permanent so long as we remained at low pressures. The 
transitory effects were acceleration of the circulation of the 
blood, increase in the temperature of the body, and pressure 
on the blood-vessels. The permanent ones were augmenta- 
tion of the rate of breathing and disturbance of the habitual 
manner of respiration, indisposition to take food, and lessen- 
ing of muscular power.’ 

In the ‘ Jahrbuch’ of the Swiss Alpine Club for 1891-92 
is a paper by Dr. Egli-Sinclair on ‘ Bergkrankheit.’ He, 
with two companions, started for an ascent of Mont Blanc in 
a condition of scepticism as to the existence of mountain 
sickness... They returned from their expedition sadder, wiser, 
and thinner men, for they suffered severely from mountain 
sickness. They reached, by easy stages, the Cabane des 
Bosses, situated at a height of about 14,500 ft. Here they 
remained about ten days, suffering more or less all the time, 
and the symptoms noted by them are briefly as follows: 
Quickening of pulse-rate and of respiration, great loss of 
appetite, with consequent loss of weight. Certain experi- 
ments regarding hemoglobin I shall refer to later on. The 
most recent observations on the subject are those of Mr. 
Conway, and he has very kindly furnished the following 
information. In his journey the rise in altitude was 
gradual, but the work was most laborious. When first a 
height of 16,000 ft. was reached, the party suffered, especially 
at night, from headache, but no serious symptoms, referable 
to altitude, were noted until they attained a height of about 
17,000 ft. Here, without exception, everyone was affected, 
and it is especially noteworthy that the native porters, some 
seventy in number, who live habitually at a height of about 
10,000 ft., were affected at the same time as the other mem- 
bers of the expedition. The symptoms were chiefly difficulty 
in breathing, and weakness in the lower limbs. Appetite 
throughout was good, but during the ascent of Pioneer Peak, 
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the highest point reached, none of the party, except the 
Goorkhas, ate anything but kola biscuits. The rate of 
respiration was not apparently much, if at all, increased, 
except on exertion. By gradual stages they reached a height 
of about 20,000 ft., at which they camped, and from this 
camp they ascended a mountain about 3,000 ft. higher. 
During this ascent one of the Goorkhas suffered from an 
attack of mountain sickness, including vomiting; but none 
of the Europeans, during the whole time, was attacked by 
mountain sickness in the acute form. They by no means 
escaped, however, from what I venture to call chronic moun- 
tain sickness, the chief symptom of which was difficulty of 
respiration. Anything, such as an obstacle in climbing, a 
tug at the rope, the necessity of taking observations, which 
produced an obstruction to respiration or an involuntary 
holding of the breath, caused a feeling of giddiness which 
was only dissipated by taking several deep breaths. This 
tendency to dyspnea was greatly increased by the heat of 
the sun, which was intense. Mr. Conway also says that 
during the time that they were above 16,000 to 17,000 ft., 
he, as well as the others, was aware of the presence of his 
heart, a sure sign that it was not acting normally. And 
though they were, on the whole, able to sleep well, they 
could not sleep if they lay on their left sides, also an indica- 
tion that the heart was affected injuriously. Owing to the 
feeble action of his heart, Mr. Conway was obliged to give 
up smoking after reaching a height of about 17,000 ft. 
Pulse-rate does not seem to have been increased, except, of 
course, on exertion. No rise of temperature was noted 
except in the case of one of the party who suffered from 
malarial fever. On the summit of Pioneer Peak (about 
23,000 ft.), the party were quite comfortable, and the guide 
smoked a cigar and enjoyed it. Mr. Conway took tracings 
of his own pulse on about a dozen occasions, and states that 
they showed that his heart was acting badly. 

Having thus mentioned a number of accounts of actual 
mountain sickness, I shall briefly allude to the symptoms 
which affect aeronauts and persons placed in an atmosphere 
- which has been artificially exhausted. The conditions in 
these two classes are practically the same, inasmuch as those 
who thus experience the effects produced do so rapidly and 
without bodily exertion. 

In M. Paul Bert’s work, ‘ La Pression Barométrique,’ will 
be found detailed accounts of a series of experiments on 
animals and men; and the facts noted were as follows: 
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Under the influence of exhaustion of the atmosphere, the 
pulse-rate rose rapidly, malaise and nausea were present, 
sight became dimmed, and flatus was passed in considerable 
quantity. The inhalation of oxygen removed these un- 
pleasant effects to a large extent. Very similar symptoms 
have been recorded by aeronauts. 

It must, however, be noted that the persons experimented 
on remained but a short time at very low pressures. And 
the bearing of this is shown by the fact that two aeronauts, 
who had been thus experimented on, and who subsequently 
ascended in a balloon to a height of 28,000 ft., were found 
dead with their mouths full of blood, in ‘spite of the fact that 
they had oxygen with them, the supply of which was not 
exhausted. I think it may now be fairly considered certain 
that a definite malady exists, similar to, if not actually iden- 
tical with, affections noted as occurring in aeronauts, and in 
persons placed in an artificially exhausted atmosphere. 

Turning now to the question of its causation, I have been 
astonished, since I have gone more deeply into the subject, 
at the complexity of the physical and physiological problems 
involved. This is sufficiently indicated by the number and 
variety of the views which have been expressed on this point. 
It seems to me that those who have hitherto endeavoured to 
solve the question have almost invariably attempted to re- 
duce the cause of mountain sickness to a single factor; but 
it seems to me that mountain sickness is due to a number of 
factors, modifiable by circumstances, which, as it were, form 
a resultant. This resultant has to act on avery complicated 
mechanism, the human body, and may be modified again by 
the individual peculiarities of this mechanism. 

It has been suggested that mountain sickness should be 
divided into two classes, according as it occurs at high or 
low altitudes; but I do not consider that there is any funda- 
mental difference; even though dilatation of the heart has 
been described by Professor Clifford Allbutt as occurring—a 
result presumably due to overstrain—it by no means follows 
that mountain sickness is caused by dilated heart; and I 
prefer to look at that, and any other result of overstrain, not 
as the true cause of the attack, but rather as the proverbial 
‘last straw ’ which would render the body incapable of further 
resistance to the forces which tend to produce mountain 
sickness. 

The most important kind of mountain sickness, however, 
is that which is produced by the circumstances which attend 
ascents to very great elevations, in which conditions, such as 
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want of training, may be practically eliminated. Sugges- 
tions, such as that put forward by the late Dr. Emil 
Zsigmondy, that it is due to ‘Magenkatarrh,’ or entirely to 
fatigue, are utterly disproved by the experiments of M. Paul 
Bert and the experience of aeronauts. Moreover, these experi- 
ments show that mountain sickness must be due, in a great 
measure at any rate, to conditions which equally exist on 
lofty summits, and in a cylinder at the level of the sea 
from which the air has been artificially exhausted. The two 
obvious conditions which so co-exist are, first, diminution in 
the quantity of oxygen per cubic unit, and, second, reduction 
of atmospheric pressure. It would therefore seem probable, 
prima facie, that these two conditions are important factors 
in the resultant which is the cause of mountain sickness. 

Let us, then, first consider the facts and views concerning 
the diminution of oxygen. 

M. Paul Bert, as the result of his experiments, regards 
the want of oxygen as the great cause of mountain sickness, 
because his unpleasant symptoms were relieved by the in- 
halation of oxygen; and suggests as a remedy that large 
quantities of oxygen should be taken by mountaineers during 
high ascents for purposes of inhalation. The enormous 
weight which it would be thus necessary to carry would 
absolutely prevent the attainment of the highest summits of 
the world. But is this really necessary? Mr. Conway’s 
party reached a height of 23,000 ft., with labour it is true, 
but without suffering from the acute form of mountain sick- 
ness, and they certainly took no oxygen with them. Besides, 
two aeronauts, experimented on by M. Bert (who afterwards 
perished in a balloon ascent), in spite of draughts of oxygen, 
suffered, from rise in pulse rate, a sort of drunken sensation, 
inability to see or hear clearly, and loss of appetite. It 
must be remembered that respiration is a purely muscular 
act, and, besides, is practically automatic. Now, it can readily 
be understood that, if the automatic mechanism be suddenly 
thrown out of gear, evil results may follow. But if time be 
given for a compensatory equilibrium to be established, the 
respiratory function may, and can, be carried out very fairly 
well. M. Vallot has shown that after a time the quantity 
of air introduced at each inspiration is increased with 
only a slight increase in the rate of respiration. Mr. Con- 
way’s experience shows, however, that though very fairly 
complete respiratory compensation is established, a very 
slight strain on the respiratory mechanism is sufficient to 
throw it out of gear. 
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Mr. Bosanquet, in the ‘Philosophical Magazine’ for 
January 1893, puts forward another view. He compares 
the body to a steam engine and boiler—a comparison which I 
do not feel altogether disposed to consider permissible—and 
suggests ‘ that in cases of great-altitude mountain-sickness, 
such as Mr. Whymper relates, the diminution of the air 
supply reaches a point at which there is not enough oxygen 
for the consumption of the fuel continually brought forward 
by the internal feed. Of course, so long as this is the case, 
disturbance of the system is to be expected from the ac- 
_ cumulation of the reducing (oxygen-devouring) substances 
furnished by the internal feed to the blood. Under these 
circumstances food would probably not be taken for a time; 
the internal feed would after a time be reduced; and an 
equilibrium of the system set up again, founded on a reduced 
food consumption. And this is precisely what happened 
according to Mr. Whymper’s account.’ But I learn from 
Mr. Conway that their appetites continued good, and that 
they ate heartily, which was shown by the rate at which 
their stores diminished. During the ascent of Pioneer Peak, 
it is true, they ate nothing but kola biscuits; but this, I 
imagine, was more for convenience than because they had no 
appetite. According to Mr. Bosanquet’s view, they ought 
to have had acute attacks of mountain sickness, which they 
did not; and I do not see how this theory accounts for the 
symptoms of the individuals experimented on by M. Bert. 

Dr. Egli-Sinclair, in the article previously referred to, 
states, as his belief, that the essence of mountain sickness is 
‘anoxemia,’ 2.e., that the blood is poor in oxygen, and he 
finds that the quantity of hemoglobin is considerably 
diminished, but that after a time it increases; and to this 
increase is due, he says, the recovery from mountain 
sickness. If I have rightly translated his remarks, he 
accounts for the increase as follows :—‘ The diminution in 
tissue-change which is connected with mountain sickness’ 
(presumably owing to loss of appetite, inability to move, &c.), 
‘ leads of itself to a diminished consumption of oxygen, and 
this allows a restitution of hemoglobin.’ But this by no 
means allows of a permanent restitution of hemoglobin, and, 
therefore, as soon as there is necessity for an increased con- 
sumption of oxygen, there should be a diminution again in 
the quantity of hemoglobin, and so on in a circle. That 
this decrease in hemoglobin does exist I am quite willing to 
believe, but I cannot agree with him in thinking that in this 
consists the essence of mountain sickness. 
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It is therefore impossible to deny that the diminution of 
oxygen per.cubic unit of atmosphere is a factor, and a very 
important one, in the production of mountain sickness; at 
the same time, I consider that it is only a factor and not 
per se the cause of it. 

IT shall now turn to the second of the two co-existent 
conditions to which I referred, namely, diminution of 
atmospheric pressure. Mr. Whymper considers this to be 
the cause, par excellence, of mountain sickness, although he 
admits diminution in oxygen as a factor. He thinks that it 
acts ‘by causing the air or gas within the body to expand 
and to press upon the internal organs.’ That he is right in 
considering these two conditions to be factors in the pro- 
duction of mountain sickness I have no doubt; but I do not 
think that his view, of the way in which diminution of 
pressure acts, is a physiological one. For there is no doubt 
that vast quantities of gas may be generated within the 
body, without producing any unpleasant results; and I do 
not think that he takes into consideration the power which 
the human body possesses of absorbing gases so generated. 
But I think that, under rapidly diminished atmospheric 
pressure, the gases which are loosely combined with the 
elements of the blood may be set free in the blood so quickly 
as to produce a mechanical obstruction to the circulation, 
comparable to that which is caused by entry of air into a 
vein. And I think it possible that the deaths of MM. 
Crocé-Spinelli and Sivel, the aeronauts I have referred to, 
were due to this cause, and not to want of oxygen, inasmuch 
as the supply of that gas, which they took with them, was 
found subsequently to be not exhausted. Owing to the 
comparatively gradual reduction of pressure which is ex- 
perienced during a mountain ascent, I do not think that this 
cause is largely operative in the production of true mountain 
sickness. 

What, then, are the results of diminished pressure which 
tend to produce mountain sickness? In the Croonian Lec- 
tures for 1881, delivered by Dr. Moxon, I think we may find 
a clue. In these lectures, on ‘ The Influence of the Circula- 
tion on the Nervous System,’ he describes a malady which he 
terms ‘ caisson disease.” This arises in men who work under 
greatly-increased pressure during the construction of bridge- 
piers, &c., and attacks them when they return to ordinary 
pressure—that is to say, on undergoing a rapid diminution 
of atmospheric pressure. He shows that the tip of the 
spinal cord, a part which under ordinary circumstances 
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is poorly and with difficulty supplied with blood, is the first 
part to be affected by diminution of atmospheric pressure. 
Now, this part of the spinal cord corresponds to the lower 
limbs, and defective blood supply to the former would pro- 
duce a loss of power in the latter. He shows also that under 
increased pressure there is mechanical congestion of the 
brain productive of nothing but good results; and, therefore, 
I think it probable that under diminished pressure a condi- 
tion of cerebral, as well as spinal, anzeemia would be produced. 
In the same lectures Dr. Moxon demonstrates, pretty clearly 
I think, that many symptoms, such as giddiness and vomit- 
ing, are not due to cerebral congestion but to cerebral 
anemia. , 

I think we are now in a position to apply these facts to 
mountain sickness. For if diminished pressure produce 
spinal anemia, may not the great weakness of the lower 
limbs, which is so prominent a feature in mountain sickness, 
be due to this cause? And, again, if diminished pressure 
produce a tendency to cerebral anemia, may not the giddi- 
ness, the headache, the vomiting, which may characterise 
acute attacks of this malady, be due to such anemia? In 
support of this I shall quote a case. A gentleman, while 
suffering from mountain sickness, fell, and in his fall turned 
slowly heels over head; on rising again, his unpleasant 
symptoms had disappeared. Whether his recovery were 
due to cerebral congestion as a result of his temporarily 
inverted position, or merely to the shock of the fall, in any 
case the fact goes to show that the cause was of nervous 
origin. And I may compare with this the recovery from 
attacks of faintness, especially that produced by purely ner- 
vous causes, which, as is well known, results from holding 
the head down. 

And now let us apply this theory to Mr. Whymper’s care- 
ful account of his attack. The first point to note is that 
it commenced immediately after a meal. Now, the taking 
of food and the process of digestion tend to produce anzemia 
of other parts of the body, as is well shown in persons whose 
hands become ‘ dead’ aftera heavy meal. And Mr. Conway’s 
account leaves no doubt that in high mountain ascents an 
injurious amount of strain may be put upon the heart. And 
if we recall the fact that when the heart is even function- 
ally affected, a very small quantity of food will produce very 
violent dyspncea by placing an additional strain on an already 
feeble heart; and if we also take into consideration the 
tendency of diminished pressure to produce cerebro-spinal 
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anemia, I do not think that we can be accused of formulat- 
ing a very improbable theory if we say that Mr. Whymper’s 
attack was produced by a resultant, the factors of which 
were, first, and perhaps most important, cerebro-spinal 
anemia ; second, the diminished quantity of oxygen; third, 
the probably enfeebled condition of his heart; and, fourth, 
‘as the last straw, the taking of a meal. Even the rise of 
temperature and the violent dyspnoea may be accounted for 
by supposing some irritation of the heat and respiratory 
centres due to the cerebral anemia. And this idea is sup- 
ported by the fact that in Dr. Egli-Sinclair’s account of his 
symptoms, I find that he notes something much resembling 
Cheyne-Stokes’ breathing. If we accept the theory of 
cerebro-spinal anzmia, we can, I think, account for all the 
symptoms; and I have been struck with the resemblance of 
mountain sickness to sea sickness, which is undoubtedly of 
cerebral origin, as shown by the very similar symptoms and 
the rapid recovery which may result when a lower elevation 
in the one case, and terra firma in the other, is attained. 

I have now discussed, at some length, the various views on 
the causation of mountain sickness. It has been my 
endeavour to show, or rather to suggest, that the cause is 
probably made up of two main factors, and I have stated my 
opinion as to how these factors may act. It now remains to 
consider very briefly how these factors may be modified by 
circumstances. 

Firstly, climate. There is no doubt that this has a 
great effect. The climate of the Andes, for example, is 
of the very worst description. In the Himalayas and in the 
Caucasus, on the other hand, the climate is far better, 
though in the former the enormous daily range of tem- 
perature is very trying. It must be noted, too, that Mr. 
Whymper passed through a malarious district before at- 
tempting Chimborazo. 

Secondly, the nature of the ground traversed. If the 
work is such as to require constant efforts which produce 
constant cessations of respiration, the tendency to giddiness, 
&c., will be increased. Moreover, the shape of a mountain 
has much to do with the production of mountain sickness, 
which is much rarer, for instance, on Monte Rosa than on 
Mont Blanc, though there is not much difference in height. 
Mr. Conway says that in hollows, where the air stagnated, 
their symptoms were much increased, while on the crest of a 
ridge they were much diminished, so much so that the party 
with difficulty restrained themselves from walking on a 
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cornice; and this admission, coming from a skilled moun- 
taineer like Mr. Conway, shows how great the difference is 
between a spot where the air is still and one where it can 
circulate freely. Again, if the nature of the ground traversed 
be such that too great a strain is thrown on a heart already 
somewhat enfeebled, the resulting dilatation would, by 
tending to produce cerebro-spinal anemia, tend to produce 
mountain sickness. 

I have previously stated in this paper that the cause or 
causes which produce mountain sickness have to act on a 
very complicated mechanism; and this must be constantly 
borne in mind. For the functions of the various organs 
which make up the human body are so interlocked that it is 
scarcely possible to affect the function of one organ without 
at the same time affecting the functions of all the other 
organs. It is, therefore, all the more difficult to ascertain 
which particular organ is most at fault in a particular 
malady. I have endeavoured in this paper to abstain as far 
as possible from dogmatic statements, for I do not think we 
are yet in possession of sufficient facts on which to base a 
really sound theory. If I have shown that the cause of 
mountain sickness is far more complicated than has been 
frequently supposed, my object will have been attained. I 
cannot close without placing on record my warmest thanks 
to Mr. Dent for much valuable information on the subject of 
mountain sickness. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


KASPAR BLATTER. 


On May 18 Kaspar Blatter died suddenly at his house near Meiringen. 
Though suffering much from rheumatism, and feeling his sixty-four 
years of hard life, his health was good, and he had on that same 
morning been about his usual work at home and walked into Meiringen. 
On his return he refused dinner, and, after lying for an hour on his 
sofa, he died without consciousness that it was death. 

To the older members of the Club and to all readers of Dr. Roth’s 
book on the Bliimlisalp range Blatter’s name will be familiar. It was 
in 1862 that he was one of the guides with whom were made the first 
ascents of the Weisze Frau and Doldenhorn. I knew him first in 
1861, between which year and 1877 we made thirteen long moun- 
taineering journeys together, from the Napf to the mountains of Cogne, 
from the Ortler to Chamonix and Sixt. 

He was in all respects worthy of his worthy profession—brave, 
cautious, judicious, unsparing of himself; honourable, true-hearted, 
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over-modest, and, though a poor man, absolutely without eagerness tor 
money ; one who never, on any single occasion, suggested that the day’s 
pay should be raised or the Trinkgeld increased. I am glad to think 
that, after climbing was long over both for him and me, he came in 
September 1890 to pass some few days with ine at Kandersteg. It was 
our last meeting. THomMas BROOKSBANK. 


GLACIER OBSERVATION. 


THe Committee of the Alpine Club having before them Captain 
Marshall Hall’s letter published in the February number of this journal 
(p. 321), have addressed the following letter and enclosure to the 
Governments of the British dependencies and colonies which comprise 
glaciated ranges, with the object of obtaining such information as is 
available from officials of the Government and other travellers with 
regard to the contemporary movements of glaciers. The Committee 
hope to receive the co-operation of any members of the Club visiting 
mountains other than the Alps, where glaciers exist, and the Hon. 
Secretary will, on application, furnish instructions and forms to be filled 
up. 

Members who take a camera to the Alps are reminded that photo- - 
graphs of the snout of a glacier form an interesting record when its 
relative position to any easily recognisable rock is shown. Such 
photographs should have the date on which they were taken and the 
distance and compass bearing of the camera in relation to the rock 
referred to written on the back. 

The Hon. Secretary will be happy to receive copies, which will be 
kept together in the Club rooms for reference. 

The following is the letter :— 


‘Alpine Club, 8 St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C. 


‘ Str,—At the desire of the Committee of the Alpine Club I beg to 
send you the following memorandum with regard to the observation of 
glacier movements, and to request that it may be brought under the 
consideration of your Government. 

‘A fairly complete record of the movements of glaciers in the Euro- 
pean Alps is now kept and published through the efforts of the Conti- 
nental Alpine Clubs and the individual energy of M. Forel of Morges. 
It is very desirable that a similar record should be kept in other glacial 
ranges, with a view to ascertain how far the movements of advance or 
retreat correspond or differ in date and period, and for other purposes. 
In Europe much assistance has been given in the ascertainment of local 
facts by the surveyors engaged on government work in their respective 
countries. In more distant or less populated regions surveyors and 
Government agents must obviously be in many cases the principal 
sources of information. 

‘The Committee of the Alpine Club believe that the circulation 
amongst your officers (together with the general publication in any 
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form that may seem most suitable) of the enclosed paper of Hints for 
Observers might lead to valuable and interesting results. 

‘The Alpine Club has appointed a sub-committee to receive any in- 
formation that may be sent, and to provide for its regular compilation 
and publication in a form accessible to the public. It would also be 
glad to receive any information that may already be in your possession 
bearing on this branch of inquiry, or on kindred topics connected with 
mountain exploration. 

‘Any such communications should be addressed to the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. J. H. Wicks, 8 St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C. 

‘T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘D. W. FRESHFIELD, President.’ 


MEMORANDUM. 


The recent movements of glaciers may be noted by the following 
signs :— 

OW hen the ice is advancing, the glaciers generally have a more 
convex outline, the icefalls are more broken into towers and spires, 
and piles of fresh rubbish are found shot over the grass of the 
lower moraines. Moraines which have been comparatively 
recently deposited by advancing ice are disturbed, show cracks, 
and are obviously being pushed forward or aside by the glacier. 

When the ice is in retreat, the marks of its further recent ex- 
tension are seen fringing the glacier both at the end and sides in 
their lower portions, the glacier fails to fill its former bed, and 
bare stony tracts, often interspersed with pools or lakelets, lie 
between the end of the glacier and the moulds of recent terminal 
moraines, 

Where a glacier has retreated to any considerable extent, careful 
observations of the form of its bed are of value. What is the 
nature of the rock surfaces exposed—convex or concave; are 
they rubbed smooth on their lee sides; how far have the contours 
of the cliffs or slopes, or the sides of any gorge, been modified 
where they have been subjected to ice-friction? Is there any 
evidence that the ice has flowed over large boulders, or loose soils, 
such as gravel, without disturbing them? How has it affected 
rocks of different hardness, for instance, veins of quartz in a less 
hard rock? Generally, do the appearances indicate that the 
glacier has excavated, or only abraded and polished its bed; that 
it has ground out new rock-basins, or only cleaned out, scratched, 
and preserved from filling-up by alluvial deposits or earthslips, 
existing basins? What is the general character of the valley 
bottom and slopes above and below the most conspicuous ancient 
moraines ? 

The depth of mountain lakes and the position of the point of 
greatest depth should be ascertained wherever possible. ‘The 
marginal rock structure of lake basins, particularly near their 
outlet, is of much importance with a view to ascertaining whether 
they are true rock basins, or whether they are reservoirs formed 
by ancient moraines, earthslips, or alluvial deposits. 
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The traveller or surveyor should, if possible, paint a mark and 
date on any conspicuous rock zn situ parallel with the termination 
of the glacier at the time of his visit, marking the distance in 
yards of the ice from it. The next visitor will then be able to 
measure the movement that has taken place since his predecessor’s 
visit. Leaving out of question elaborate trigonometrical methods, 
such, for instance, as have been carried out on the Rhone Glacier 
in Switzerland, the following plan gives very favourable results, 
and demands no other instruments than a small jar of paint, a 
brush, a measuring tape, and a pocket compass. To ascertain the 
recent retreat of a glacier, measure the distance from the end of 
the ice in front of the longitudinal axis of the glacier to the most 
advanced terminal moraine, where vegetation first shows itself. 
The bare ground recently left by glaciers is easily recognisable. 
The diminution of volume is best measured by ascertaining the 
height of bare soil left on the sides of the lateral moraines in 
the portion of the glacier within the zone of vegetation. All 
photographic representations of the glacier end, and of the ground 
which has been freed from the glacier ice, are of great value. 
Those will be of most service that show the position of the glacier- 
snout with relation to some conspicuous rock or other feature in 
the local scenery. Each photograph should be dated, and the 
bearings and distance of the camera with reference to any such 
feature accurately noted. 7 

It is very important to investigate the state of various glaciers as 
regards advance or retreat. Neighbouring glaciers often furnish 
very different results in this respect, owing to the fact that steep 
glaciers anticipate in their oscillations those the beds of which are 
less inclined. ‘To ascertain the oscillations of glaciers, it is neces- 
sary to fix the actual position of the ice-snout at the end of the 
glacier with the greatest accuracy. T'wo methods can be employed 
for this purpose, either of which may be selected according to cir- 
cumstances, 

Paint some signs on large boulders, not too far from the end of 
the glacier, and measure their distance from it by a tape (Richter’s 
system), or build a low wall of stones of a few yards in length, and, 
say 15 to 20 inches in height, some distance from the ice-end, and 
measure this distance (Gosset’s system). It isto be recommended 
that the stones of these walls should also be painted. If the 
traveller himself returns after some interval—even after only two 
or three weeks—he will be able to judge of the movement of the 
glacier, and he will have laid down a basis for future observations 
by future travellers. 


One of the results most to be desired is an exact knowledge of 
the dates: 


I. Of the maximum extension of the ice. 
II. Of the commencement of retreat. 
III. Of the minimum. 


IV. Of the commencement of fresh increase. 
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In dealing with a mountain group, therefore, the traveller should 
note (where he can get the information as to the past) the date of 
the commencement of the actual movement of each glacier, and in 
all cases whether the ice is in advance, or retreat, or stationary. 
Of course the rate of forward movement, or velocity of the ice, and 
the oscillations in the extension of the ice must be kept carefully 

~ distinct. : 

Should time and circumstances permit, a series of observations 
of the velocity of the ice is of value. These may be made after 
Tyndall’s method, by planting a line of sticks across the glacier, 
or by painting marks on boulders, the position of which relatively 
to ascertained points on the mountain-side has been accurately 
fixed. The size of the glacier, that is, the area of its basin and its 
length, as well as the slope of its bed above, as well as at the point 
measured, should be noted. The rate of movement of the ice 
appears to be connected both with the volume of the glacier and 
the inclination of its bed. 


On the same subject Captain Marshall Hall writes :— 

‘The memorandum on glacier observation drawn up with the advan- 
tages of varied experience by our President will, it is to be hoped, result 
in beating up recruits in both hemispheres. The suggestions are kept 
within the bounds of what is most pressing in the way of information 
required, in order to attract observers, who, once engaged in the work, 
will find it so fascinating that the sphere of their operations will greatly 
extend itself. 

‘In order to attract attention to sundry desirable matters I venture 
to offer the following spoonful from the inexhaustible stock of field 
observation. | 

‘We know but little as to the rate of advance or of spreading out of 
névé and snowfields. Fragments of property, and, alas! of victims, 
now and then reappear after a journey of some years, and give us 
sparse data. 

‘Professor F. A. Forel has lately caused a leaden plate, engraved with 
date and a request to finders that it may be forwarded to a qualified 
man, to be buried in the recently made snow tunnel near the top of 
Mont Blanc; and M. J. Vallot has added some pieces of board, with 
an inscription burnt into them.* Except for this scarcely anything 
systematic has been done. Here is a very unhackneyed field for 
observation. The rarity of stones and moraines on the upper névés 
has much to do with this neglect. 

‘Stakes in a line might, as has been suggested, be of use. But in hot 
weather they must be big and deeply planted. On July 8, 1841, 
Escher von der Linth planted some 3 feet deep on the Aletsch Glacier. 
But he found, on August 16 in the same year, no traces of the holes, and 
all the stakes had fallen. 

‘ There still exist supporters of the Ramsay theory as to lake formation 
by ice action. We owe it to sundry distinguished men to supply all 


* Dr. F. A. Forel, Douziéme Rapport sur les Variations Périodiques des 
Glaciers des Alpes. Berne: Stempfli. 1892. 
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the evidence bearing upon this question, which has recently come again 
to the fore. Several seasons I sought out lakes in support of this 
theory, but entirely failed to collect facts satisfactorily confirming 
Ramsay’s view. But the argumentsare far from being exhausted, and 
another man might see the same things in a different light, or with a 
keener eye (let not the reader maliciously ask which eye) detect 
nature in actions which escaped previous seekers. Against one thing 
I have to protest. It has been said that modern glaciers are so puny 
and degenerate that we cannot expect to see the same work as exhibited 
by the vast weight and mass of their ancestors. But surely the same 
thing must be going on in kind if not in degree. 

‘The first of three volumes has just come to my hands which will 
constitute an exhaustive monograph on Lake Leman by Professor F. A. 
Forel.* In the portion which treats of local geology he discusses the 
glacial theory with good judgment, shrewdness, and undeniable 
fairness. J recommend my colleagues of the Club, when bad weather 
or other causes induce them to lay by the ice axe fora few days, to 
improve the time with this volume in hand, and make a deliberate tour 
of the lake. 

‘To get back to our Alps. It is most important to arrive at some 
kind of estimate as to the approximate amount of detritus and rocks 
which get under a glacier compared with the surface moraines; also 
of the relation of stones and dirt to the grinding of surfaces, and lastly 
of the amount annually removed by torrents. And will not some 
enthusiasts try and explore under the glacier as well as above? Pray 
let them note how far stones and the fine slime which serves as polish- 
ing powder are frozen on to the lower surface of the ice. 

‘Next year, 1894, the International Congress of Geologists meets at 
Zurich. If I rightly know the character of my old and dear friends 
amongst Swiss savants I may safely prophesy that they will no more 
resist the temptation of discussing ice matters than a hungry trout will 
fail] to look at a May fly. 

‘It would be most desirable to get such a man as Professor F. A. 
Forel to consent to act as president of an International Committee 
consisting of one “ rapporteur ”’ from each country possessing glaciers, 
such as France, Bavaria, Austria, Russia, Norway, Denmark, the 
United States, and of course our own colonies. 

‘Each of these would work with a sub-committee in his own 
country, and a mass of comparative glaciology (pardon the barbarous 
word) would accumulate, the bearing of which on such questions, 
amongst others, as periodicity would soon show itself. 

‘We have at present few data as to whether there be any connection 
qua variations in motion and volume between glaciers in different 
latitudes and hemispheres, a problem involving many meteorological 
deductions. MarsHaLt HAL. 


‘P.S.—For those who have to bring foreign measures into English 
terms I should like to point out that the chain is just 4 inches more 
than 20 metres, and a link therefore may be taken as 20 centimetres.’ 


—_— -— Sant 0 eae 


* Le Liman: Monographie Limnologique. Lausanne: F. Rouge. 1892. 
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ALPINE NOTES AND NEW ROUTES. 


Kamm (8,870 m. = 12,697 feet).—This peak deserves more attention 
from mountaineers than it has hitherto received. The expedition has 
two recommendations, It affords an interesting rock climb, and the 
start can be made from the Eggischhorn Hotel without involving 
much additional labour. 

On September 15, 1892, with my guides Augustin Gentinetta and 
Franz (Weisshorn) Biener, I effected what is presumably the second 
ascent of the mountain. We made some variations from, and, I think, 
improvements on, the route followed by the first party, Dr. G. 
Lammer and Herr A. Lorria, and the following notes, by way of 
supplement to the latter’s account of the ascent (A.J., xiii. 384), 
may be worth recording. 

We attacked the mountain by the S.W. rock-ridge which runs down 
to the Inner Schonbiihl, and followed mainly the line taken by the 
first party along the summit of the ridze; but when we came to the 
‘deeply-cut notch’ below the steep rock face, which constitutes the 
principal difficulty of the ascent, we descended the gully to the left for 
a few steps and then climbed straight up a chimney some 40 ft. in 
height, possibly Herr Lorria’s ‘extremely bad crack,’ finding the rock 
perfectly sound. From the top of the chimney we traversed loose but 
not difficult rocks for about 4 hr. before regaining the ridge to our 
right, whence our route again coincided with that of the first party. 
We reached the summit in 5 hrs. 10 m. from the Concordia hut, 
inclusive of halts. We found only Messrs. Lammer and Lorria’s 
cards. There is, to my mind, no finer point of view in the Oberland. 

Whilst ascending we had a herd of chamois in almost constant view. 
During our first rest four of them stationed themselves on a knoll of 
rocks some way above us outlined against the little hanging glacier just 
below the summit. When startled they ran down to and across the 
side glacier which lies at the south-east foot of the ridge by which we 
were ascending. We determined to search for their tracks in our 
descent. We did so, and came to the head of a snow-gully running 
down from the ridge just below the hanging glacier. By this gully 
we descended to the side glacier, which is distinct from the main 
Schénbiihl Glacier. The glacier was covered with snow in good con- 
dition, and we glissaded down its entire length. This line of descent 
must, I think, always be a better one than that followed by the first 
party, but in the ascent the most interesting route is undoubtedly that 
by the 8.W. rock ridge. 

We left the Concordia hut at 4 a.m., and reached the Eggischhorn 
Hotel at 2.45 p.m. J. A. Luttman-JOHNSON. 

THE GRIVOLA FROM THE SourH-West.—From Dégioz the Col de 
Belleface route is followed for some distance after it has taken a north- 
westerly direction, and until a very prominent band of yellow rock on 
the W. is reached, when the path is quitted and a south-easterly 
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direction is taken, mounting always at first over slopes of grass and 
stones, and then over red friable rock until the first rocks of the peak 
are reached high up on the S. face of the W. aréte, when a band of 
precipitous dark rock overlies the red. Here a curiously easy and 
almost level ledge is found on the top of the red layer, which is followed 
until the summit has been passed, as well as the foot of the largest 
couloir on the S.W. face of the mountain, and also a smaller one just 
beyond it. A rib of greenish rock forming the S. side of the latter is 
then climbed for about 30 mins., when a traverse across the couloir in 

a northerly direction is made to the next rock rib, which is followed to 

the S. aréte, a few yards S. of the summit. The commencement of 

the ledge can be reached in 3 hrs. 30 mins. from Dégioz, and with the 
mountain in good condition the summit has been attained in 2 hrs. 

40 mins. more. Where the ledge commences the face consists of four 

bands of rock, the top one red, the next black, the next red, on the 

top of which is the ledge, and the bottom one black. The whole route 
can be well seen from the King’s Encampment, 14 hr. above Dégioz 

on the W. side of the valley. J. H. W. 

Mr. F. T. Pratt Bartow.—As we go to press the death of Mr. 

Barlow is announced. It is unfortunately too late to do more in the 

present number than record the fact, and express the sincere grief 

which many members of the Club will feel at the loss of one who was, 
till ill-health interfered, one of our most active climbers, and all his 
life long a kind and genial friend. 

Tue Liprary.—The following additions have been made since 

April 15, 1893: 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report for the year ending June 30, 1890, 
of the U.S. National Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. Tijdschrift. Vol. ix. Maps. 
8vo. Leiden, 1892. 

Friedmann (Louis). Die Ortler Gruppe. Reprint from the ‘ Erschliessung 
der Ostalpen.’ Map and illustrations. 8vo. Berlin, 1893. (Presented 
by the author.) 

Richter (Prof. Dr. E.). Die Erschliessung der Ostalpen. Parts 1] and 12. 
Illustrated. Berlin, 1893. | 

Dent (C. T.). Hochtouren. Ein Handbuch fiir Bergsteiger. Rendered into 
German (from the Badminton ‘ Mountaineering’) by Walther Schultze, 
with an introduction and other additions. Illustrated. 8vo. Leipzig. 
1893. (Presented by the translator.) 

Wilson (Dr. Claude). Mountaineering. With illustrations by Ellis Carr. 
8vo. Pp. 208. London, 1893. (Presented by the author ) 

Browne (J. D. H.). Ten Scenes in the Last Ascent of Mont Blanc, including 
five views from the summit. Imperial folio. London, 1853. 

Somis (Ignazio). A True and Particular Account of the Most Surprising 
Preservation and Happy Deliverance of Three Women who were Buried 
Thirty-seven Days in the Ruins of a Stable by a Heavy Fall of Snow 
from the Mountains at the Village of Bergemoletto, in Italy. With 
curious remarks. Translated from the Italian. Illustrated. 8vo. 
London, 1768. 

sae er des Ungarischen Karpathen-Vereines XX. Jahrgang, 1893. Igld, 

Dupare (L.) et Mrazec (L.). Sur quelques Bombes Volcaniques de )’Etna 
des Eruptions de 1886 et 1892. Reprints from ‘ Archives des Sciences 
physiques et naturelles.’ Genéve, 1893. 
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Guide Books :— 

Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides :— 

Vol. VI. The Adula Alps of the Lepontine Range. By W. A. B. 
Coolidge. 32mo. T. Fisher Unwin, 1893. 

Vol. VII. The Mountains of Cogne. By Geo. Yeld and W. A. B. 
Coolidge. With map. 32mo. Unwin, 1893. 

Guides-Joanne :— 

Italie du Nord. Turin, Génes, Milan, Venise, les Lacs et les Vallées 
Méridionales des Alpes. Par Paul Joanne. With 5 maps and 16 plans. 
Hachette et Cie. 

Italie du Centre. Bologne, Florence et Rome. Par Paul Joanne. With 
5 maps and 42 plans. Hachette et Cie., 1893. 

Illustrirter Fiihrer durch die Ostalpen. II. Oestlicher Theil. Von Julius 
Meurer. With numerous illustrations, maps, and plans. Hartleben, 
Wien, 1893. 

Guida di Monte Baldo. Di Ottone Brentari (Societa degli Alpinisti Tri- 

dentini, XVII. Annuario). Illustrated. 1893. 

Baedeker. Switzerland, and the Adjacent Portions of Italy, Savoy, and the 
Tyrol. Fifteenth edition. With numerous maps, plans, and panoramas. 
Leipsic, 1893. 
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Mountaineering. By Claude Wilson, M.D. With illustrations by Ellis Carr. 
(Bell and Sons.) 


IT was, we suppose, a foregone conclusion that when ‘ Mountaineer- 
ing’ had once been included in the ‘Badminton’ series the ‘ All 
England ’ series should follow in the steps of its statelier rival. ‘Follow 
in the steps,’ we say, for no new route was here possible. The ‘ Bad- 
minton’ book went pretty well over the whole ground; but, for- 
tunately, literature offers more opportunities for variations than 
climbing can. To drop metaphor, the existence of a book at 
10s. 6d. in no way bars or renders superfluous the production of another 
at 2s. One is nice to put on our book-shelves, and turn over in an 
armchair by the fire; the other is good to put in our pocket, read in 
the train, or consult on the mountain-side. 

As a matter of fact Dr. Wilson’s book should be compared rather 
with Herr Meurer’s ‘Handbuch des Alpinen-Sport.’ The historical 
and bibliographical portions are cut down to the smallest possible 
dimensions; art is not touched; and the pages are almost entirely 
filled with practical advice. That this is uniformly sound hardly needs 
to be said. If we are to offer any criticism, it would be that the 
‘Packing List’ is rather too copious. No doubt boot-trees, chess- 
boards, tinned jams, ‘and other sweetmeats’ (as the old notice had it) 
are very soothing at certain moments; but they add materially to the 
bulk of the luggage to be looked after. We cannot help thinking that 
the happiest mountaineer in these days, at all events, is he who leaves 
his home with little more property than can be contained in a knap- 
sack, with a Gladstone bag as reserve; and his inn with a lump of 
bread and another of any cold meat that may be obtainable—bacon for 
choice. For drink the present writer believes in the almost omni- 
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present water, with a suck of whisky (or the best substitute that can 
be procured) for those who are used to alcoholic stimulus. <A fresh 
lettuce, which can be got wherever human habitations reach, is no 
trouble to carry, and relieves thirst, besides operating beneficially on 
the digestive apparatus. 

Here and there something betrays the writer to whom ‘the Alps’ 
mean Switzerland and Savoy. This is especially noticeable in the 
matter of guides’ prices. So far from ‘fifty francs for a mountain, 
twenty-five for a pass, and eight to eleven per off-day’ representing 
anything like Austrian rates, we have known one of the best guides in 
the Eastern Alps perfectly satisfied with fifty francs for five days, in 
the course of which three passes, between 10,000 and 11,000 ft. high, 
mostly new, had been crossed, and one of the finest peaks in the district 
ascended. 

The glossary at the end of the book is a praiseworthy attempt to 
give the terms most frequently met with in mountaineering, and assign 
their habitats. It is, however, incomplete, and not always accurate. 
We do not believe, for instance, that any German ever used ‘ Griff’ for 
‘ foothold.’ On the other hand, some words are given which are in no 
way peculiar to climbing, and some which are hardly more than the 
jokes of a coterce. A really exhaustive and exclusive glossary, with 
perhaps a little etymology, would be very interesting, and might now 
be compiled without much trouble. This for the benefit of future 
editions; for which it may also be mentioned that Mr. Hinchliff’s name 
‘ occurs in three places incorrectly spelt. 

The Alpine Club may feel thankful that, after so many of its ablest 
climbers, writers, and medicine-men had devoted themselves to the 
production of a somewhat similar work, it could prove that it still 
possessed another qualified in all capacities to undertake the present 
volume, and, it may be added, an artist whose pencil (as indeed can 
be seen in this very number) shows itself, even through the somewhat 
disfiguring medium of cheap reproduction, to be no unworthy rival 
of that wielded by our champion illustrator. 


Les Alpes Frangaises, les Montagnes, les Eauaz, les Glaciers, les Phénoménes de 
UAtmosphere. Par Albert Falsan. Paris: J.-B. Bailliére et Fils. 1893. 


This little book gives a general sketch of the stratigraphy and the 
mode of formation of the Alps, with a short account of the hypotheses 
concerning the elevation of mountain chains which at the present day 
find most favour. This done, it passes on to consider more at large 
the structure of the French Alps. The mineral springs, streams, lakes, 
and glaciers are duly noticed ; grottoes and caves are not overlooked ; 
and some curious sculptures upon ice-worn rocks are figured. The 
age of these is not easily settled ; some of the forms suggest a neolithic 
date; others, however, have a suspiciously modern aspect. Two small 
errors may be noted. The author in passing repeats the well-known 
statement that the variolite of the Durance occurs as a border or 
selvage to the euphotide of that region, and has forgotten that this has 
been proved erroneous by Messrs. Cole and Gregory in a paper pub- 
lished in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London’ for 
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1890. The other is the statement that the gorge of Trient is cut in 
the poudingue anthracitifere de Salvan. This rock indeed, occurs in 
the immediate neighbourhood, but the gorge itself is cut in the gneiss, 
which underlies the carboniferous conglomerate and is vastly older 
than it. We should hardly be inclined to speak of this gorge as an 
immense crévasse, que le torrent a un peu élargie. Surely no doubt 
can be entertained that it has been mainly, if not wholly, cut by the 
torrent. Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the descrip- 
tion of the débris left on the French lowlands by the ancient glacier of 
the Rhone as it debouched from the Alps. Woodcuts of some of the 
larger erratics are given. Two are said to be near Lyons. The dis- 
trict around Gap also appears to be remarkable for the number and 
variety of its erratics; three, of very considerable size, are figured. 
The book, of course, is merely a résumé of what has been already pub- 
lished on the subject of the French Alps, and sometimes is necessarily 
rather ‘sketchy,’ but it will be found useful to anyone desiring to 
obtain a general idea of the main physical facts concerning this part 
of the mountain chain. T. G. B. 


Mountain Exploration. By Edwin Swift Balch (Philadelphia). 


The Philadelphia Geographical Club, recognising that mountaineer- 
ing is the highest branch of geography, has very properly opened the 
first volume of its ‘ Bulletin’ with a paper on that subject. The 
author, Mr. E. 8. Balch, has not only had a good deal of experience in 
the Alps, but is well up in Alpine literature; so that he was able to 
provide good entertainment for the Philadelphia geographers. Addres- 
sing an audience to whom the subject was for the most part new, he 
was naturally obliged to enter more into the rudiments of the science 
than is usual here; but even in this line he has some remarks which 
deserve attention. He insists as strongly as some of our own prophets 
have done on the distinction between climbing and mountaineering. 
‘A man might be a good climber and yet a poor mountaineer. In 
mountaineering it is the head which does the work, not the muscles. 
It is a question of knowledge, not of mere physical force—knowledge 
to find the road, to keep it, to read the weather. . . . There is often 
some perfectly easy way up some great and fearfully inaccessible- 
looking mountain ; and good mountaineering consists in finding that 
safe and easy way. In sheer climbing you start to break your neck 
or not, just as it happens.’ 

Mr. Balch seems to be in error in describing his ascent of the 
Nadelhorn in June 1882 as the first by a traveller, unless by 
‘traveller’ he means ‘foreigner.’ The party who went up in 1858 
were at any rate amateurs, the nearest approach to a guide in the 
party being, apparently, Pfarrer Imseng, for the J. J. Imseng whom 
Studer mentions looks like a ‘doublet’ of his clerical namesake. 
Where to find ‘ the guides who, led by Franz Andermatten, are said to 
have made the first ascent in 1859 ’ we know not. Studer says nothing 
of them. In reference to a passage on the same page we may point 
out to Mr. Balch that Mr. Graham’s estimate of the height which he 
reached on Kabru does not command universal assent, and that the 
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established ‘record’ so far is held by Mr. Conway. Let us add one 
more small criticism. ‘The Englishman,’ says Mr. Balch, ‘sometimes 
destroys the dignity of Mont Blanc by speaking of it as “ Blank.” ’ 
We were under the impression that if an Englishman ever does use the 
term he believes himself to be talking American. 

The paper is illustrated with some phototypes from sketches by the 
author, some of which, particularly the frontispiece (representing the 
Niigeli’s Gratli from the Grimsel), have a good deal of true ‘ feeling’ in 
them. 


GuipE Books. 


Climbers’ Guides.—Adula Alps. By W. A. B. Coolidge. Mountains of 
Cogne. By George Yeld and W. A. B. Coolidge (Fisher Unwin). 

Illustrirter Fiihrer durch die Ostalpen. II. Ocestlicher Theil, von Julius 
Meurer (Wien, &c.: Hartleben), 

Guida di Monte Baldo, di Ottone Bréntari. (Bassano : Stabil. Tipogr. Sante 
Pozzato.) 


It is hardly necessary to do more than note the appearance of two 
more ‘Climbers’ Guides.’ Of these two the second will probably be 
most in demand; but the first introduces its readers to a far less 
familiar region. The Adula Alps are defined as the ‘tangled ranges ’ 
between the St. Gotthard Pass on the West and the road over the 
Splugen to the East, the northern limit being formed by the Oberalp 
road from Andermatt to Chur. Among them, says Mr. Coolidge, ‘ the 
wanderer will be rewarded by many experiences of a pleasant kind, 
which prove that “ Unknown Switzerland” still exists, and that its 
natives have not everywhere been spoiled by a cosmopolitan horde of 
tourists.’ The chief peaks are Pizzo Tambo (10,750 ft.), the Giiferhorn 
(11,130 ft.), and the Rheinwaldhorn, or Piz Valrhein (11,150 ft), from 
whose glaciers the main stream of the Rhine takes its rise. 

In the Cogne guide the chief feature which strikes the reader is 
the thoroughness with which the district has been worked. To very 
few peaks, and those mostly insignificant, are the inspiriting words ‘ No 
information’ appended. The book will, nevertheless, be certainly 
much appreciated by all who intend to climb in the Eastern Graians. 
Though the descriptions of routes are necessarily of unequal merit, it 
has been compiled with all the exactitude which might be expected 
from the joint authors, and its value is very greatly enhanced by the 
map which accompanies it. It would have been preferable had this 
map (which may be found in the Jast number of the Journal) been 
mounted on linen, and as no heights are marked it is a pity that the 
heights of the various inng and huts recorded at the commencement of 
the book are not given. We have noticed with regard to the Grivola 
from the south-west that the only route given is that followed by 
Messrs. Ormsby and Bruce on the occasion of the first ascent of the 
mountain in 1859. The more modern route, which is shorter and 
more interesting, seems hitherto to have remained undescribed, though 
it was certainly known fifteen years ago.* With respect to the Punta 


* For a description of this route see p. 46). 
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del Broglio (Cima di Breuil of the Italian map) to reach the gap 
between the two southern points from the Col du Grand Etret, after 
ascending the snow-slopes to the foot of the peak, it 1s certainly far 
easier to mount the easy snow and stone slopes on the W. side, and only 
to cross the aréte and go on the E. face when about two-thirds of the 
height from the snow fields has been made. On p. 134, last line 
but three, there is an evident error in the text, as the Italian map gives 
2,277 and not 2,777 metres. 

Herr Meurer’s guide embraces the country east of the Krimmler 
Tauern and the Sexten Thal—that is, roughly speaking, the Venediger, 
Glockner, and Hochalpenspitze groups, the Dachstein, Watzmann, and 
other limestone districts to the north and east, and the Dolomites of 
Auronzo, Agordo, Cadore, to the south, together with the mountains of 
Carniola, Together with the western half, published last year, it forms 
a collected edition of the various guides already produced by the 
author, most or all of which have already been reviewed in this 
Journal; and thus hardly calls for any very extended notice. One 
useful feature may be indicated. In all cases where there is an im- 
portant difference in the times required for a route according to the 
direction in which it is taken, it is described in both directions under 
the section appropriate in either case to the starting-point. This adds, 
no doubt, to the bulk of the book ; but, on the other hand, the sheets, 
as in Bideker, are so arranged that it can be easily divided into eight 
parts. The maps strike us as on the whole inferior to those in the 
Coblenz classics, perhaps in consequence of the unnecessarily large 
character used for the names. 

The guide to Monte Baldo is another product of the indefatigable 
industry which Dr, Brentari devotes to making his favourite district 
better known. Like others of his books, it is really more than a guide 
book; it is a full description of the part with which it deals, from every 
point of view—historical, botanical, geological, as well as topographi- 
cal. It is like a well-informed companion who shows you the road, and 
tells you all about everything that attracts your notice as you go along. 
Monte Baldo itself, the great mountain mass which overhangs the east 
shore of the Lake of Garda, is said to command a magnificent view ; 
but the prospect of @ grind up six or seven thousand feet of limestone 
under an Italian sun has probably deterred many tourists from verifying 
the statement. Those who do go should note that the point called 
‘)Altissimo’ is far from being the highest. However it is the one 
where the rifugio is, and for that reason no doubt attracts more visitors 
than the true summit, or Cima di Val Dritta. With the aid of Dr. 
Brentari’s book, either one or the other may be safely attacked by 
any moderate climber. : 
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THE ALPINE ART OF THE YEAR. 


THE mountain enthusiast, anxious to revive recollections of his 
favourite haunts while seeking to harden his muscles and get himself 
into condition by tramping round the picture-galleries, must have been 
grievously disappointed this year at the paucity of works that could by 
any stretch be included in the category of Alpine art. Not only were 
the paintings few in number, but the pictures of mountain interest 
were, with but one or two exceptions, of unusual mediocrity. He 
might have searched far and wide for any evidence of new departure 
in the treatment of mountain subjects; of any endeavour to carry out, 
other than in the most conventional manner, the most commonplace 
styles of composition; or of any effort even to carry out the tradition 
of the best school of painters, who have found in the mountains subjects 
worthy of their attention. To a great extent, of course, this may 
not be the fault of the painters. Committees of selection may, wilfully 
or unconsciously, have decreed in their own minds that Alpine art is 
not a branch to be encouraged, and the acres of rejected canvas may 
possibly have included many laudable endeavours to put into practice 
the suggestions which have been so perseveringly and so fruitlessly 
made in this Journal. If, however, in many instances the works 
actually hung were the best of their class, we can but sympathise with 
and endorse generally the decision of the judges. Possibly some ex- 
planation of the dearth may be found in the strong influence which 
contemporary French art has over our own painters. French artists 
find no attraction in the scenes we love so well—a pity, for in their 
power of drawing and wonderful appreciation of tone they have two 
great qualities which would go far to ensuring success. 

A yet more prosaic reason, however, there may be—that though there 
are plenty of experts to criticise Alpine paintings of the higher regions, 
and a smaller number who can appreciate works of sub-Alpine interest, 
there is probably no very safe market for such work, and the process 
of educating the public up to the point at which they may desire to 
purchase is a very slow and a very thankless one. But while for what 
we are going to review we cannot be truly thankful, we may yet freely 
acknowledge that avery few of the works which fall into our special de- 
partment have great merits, and deserve to be remembered. 

The water-colour painters at the Institute seem almost wholly to have 
turned their backs on the mountains. Conspicuous in an exhibition 
which was more noticeable for a few good works than for any general 
level of excellence was Mr. Arthur Severn’s large drawing of Fluelen 
and the mountains at the end of Lake Lucerne. This work, which 
was shown at one of the winter exhibitions of the Alpine Club, has 
already been fully noticed in our pages. In strength and vigour it 
held its own well amid its new surroundings. 

A study by an artist whose name escapes us, an endeavour to render 
the effects so familiar to those who wander in the Italian Alps—the flat 
sea of cloud foaming slowly up out of the valleys in the early morn- 
ing—was perhaps more bold than successful. But at least the painter 
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in this instance had sought an effect only to be seen in the high 
regions. 

Of the other paintings it would be more charitable not to speak. A 
remarkable view of the Jungfrau, which might have been painted to 
ornament a tea-tray and have been rejected as too crude by the pro- 
prietor of a hardware shop, strangely enough found a haven ina corner 
of the gallery. Since pictures of purely mountain interest (not that 
this work could be counted as such) are sent in to be judged, it would 
be as well if some competent authority could be called in to decide on 
their value. No members of a selecting committee who had ever seen 
Alpine scenery in Nature could have admitted such a travesty. 

At the New Gallery good and interesting work by Professor Costa is 
generally to be found. Unfortunately the artist’s contributions this 
year were somewhat below their usual level, and disappointing. 
Delicacy of colour there was, and some good drawing of distant moun- 
tain forms; but the astonishing puerilities that Professor Costa some- 
times permits in his work were more evident this time than usual, and 
the artist seemed to have laboured more to get smoothness of surface 
than quality or meaning. 

At the Royal Academy there was more variety of work, and this 
exhibition contained two of the best mountain paintings of the year, by 
Mr. Matthew R. Corbet. If Mr. Corbet is influenced in his work by 
Professor Costa, his ‘ Evening’ shows in many respects an advance on 
the methods of his master. There is the same skilful mingling of 
lights and the same excellence of tone. The distant hills, as they might 
be viewed from the plains of Lombardy, are drawn with beautiful 
firmness and accuracy, not blotted in and blotted outat once. Distant 
though they be, they are firm and solid, and the tone on their powdered 
summits shows close observation of the colour produced in snow when 
viewed through a veil of impalpable haze. One could not but feel that 
the artist understood minutely the detail of the texture of the rocks 
that he was painting, and yet had set down nothing that could not 
actually be seen in the distance. All this Professor Costa does, and 
does well, but the strength and vigour of the drawing of the foreground 
were all Mr. Corbet’s own. Some of the reflections in the pool of water 
close at hand were perhaps a little violent, but the picture was a very 
noticeable and beautiful one. 

Scarcely less excellent was another work by the same hand bearing 
the title of ‘Spring.’ It is to be hoped that another year Mr. Corbet 
will get a little nearer to his mountains. 

Mr. MacWhirter this year made no attempt to follow up what was 
by many considered his success of last summer, but the compliment 
had been paid him of an imitation of his ‘June in the Austrian 
Tyrol,’ and we recognise with no particular pleasure the same colossal 
daisies and the same prodigious railing in Mr Gilbert Foster's ‘ Sum- 
mer Pageant.’ 

For the most part, the cause of comparative failures in the mountain 
pictures was only too apparent. The artists had neglected to study 
the texture and form of the rocks or mountains they sought to paint. 
The minutest observation and the most careful study is lavished on 
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drapery—witness Mr. Perugini’s ‘ Pandora’; on marble—see Mr. Alma 
Tadema, passim, and Mr. John W. Godward; flesh (occasionally )—as 
in Sir Frederic Leighton’s ‘Hit’ and Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ‘Sleep of 
the Gods’; water—as in Mr. Henry Moore’s superb work, and the 
equally excellent painting by Mr. Somerscales. But with scarcely an 
exception they will not study the texture of rock, of ice, or of snow. 
Thus it comes about that in a picture such as the ‘ Romsdal,’ by Mr. 
Frank Dillon, the solidity of these striking peaks is utterly missed, and 
the rocks in the foreground look as if they might be blown away with 
a puff. For extraordinary want of texture, again, it would be hard to 
beat the stone wall in Sir John Millais’s picture, ‘The Girlhood of 
St. Theresa’; it is a pity that so great a master should not have given 
as much attention to this as to the dresses of the children. The paint- 
ing of the wall, indeed, which runs right across the picture, is about 
on a par with the drawing of the boy’s legs. Because such details in 
the picture are subordinate, there is no reason why they should be 
rendered in aslovenly manner. It was not so with the old masters ; 
witness, for instance, the beautiful drawing of the flowers in the fore- 
ground in Titian’s masterpiece in the National Gallery. The flowers 
are perfectly subordinated, and take their proper, unobtrusive place ; 
but they are beautiful and complete if studied separately. A similar 
touch is shown in Mr. Frank Dicksee’s much and justly praised 
‘Funeral of a Viking.’ The rounded pebbles on the beach are not 
put in anyhow. They show, each one, careful study of form and 
colour. Unfortunately, they show it a little too conspicuously. Few 
painters, probably, who seek to portray large effects would have taken 
the trouble to fit themselves for the undertaking by making such laud- 
able studies as may be seen in No. 1,109. Here is the result of en- 
deavouring really to understand rock texture. The effort is too apparent, 
‘of course, the minuteness of work too pronounced to be pleasing, yet 
it is only by such labour that the artist can really hope to succeed. 
Painting and work of this description, if not attractive, is still admirable 
as example. The effect isstill further heightened in this latter instance 
owing to the work hung next it, which is the most astonishing bit 
of perspective that has probably ever been seen in the Academy. The 
room in which the children’s dance is going on appears to be convulsed 
by an earthquake. 

Before taking leave of the Academy we may call attention to No. 471, 
‘The Home of the Salassi, Val d’Aosta, North Italy,’ by Henry Howard. 
The work may be fitly described by the rather vague epithet, so freely 
used in picture-galleries, of ‘nice,’ though it is rather conventional. 
The traditional rose glow on the mountains, with the green sky behind, 
is reflected in the water in the foreground. The composition is not 
exactly novel, but the reflections on the left of the picture are particularly 
true. 

The collection of paintings, by Mr. Arthur Croft, which were on view 
for a short time at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery naturally attracted 
all lovers of mountain paintings, for at the winter exhibitions of late 
years new work by Mr. Croft has been only too scarce. But most of 
the Alpine pictures were familiar friends, and were not Mr. Croft’s 
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best. We should have been glad to see again the ‘Sunset in the 
Rhone Valley,’ one of Mr. Croft’s best efforts in rendering Swiss 
scenery, a drawing that ought to be in the Alpine Club Collection. 
Excellent work there was, indeed, in the gallery, but it was chiefly of 
scenes very different from those by which Mr. Croft has made his 
name. The views of the Cornish coast showed that the artist had 
gained in vigour and breadth. The large painting of ‘A Bit of 
Nature’s Architecture,’ exhibited some years ago at the Royal Academy, 
was scholarly, if rather uninteresting. 

An etching recently issued by the Fine Art Society deserves men- 
tion here, inasmuch as it is one of the first attempts that we know of 
to render on a large scale the conventional mountain scene by means 
of the needle. It is from the hand of Mr. Slocombe, and represents 
the familiar view of the ‘ Matterhorn’ from the path to the Riffel Alp. 
The view is taken apparently in the early part of the summer. Patches 
of snow cling about the ridge of the Hornli and the slopes of the 
Schwarzsee, and the mountain itself, which is well drawn, shows a good 
deal of snow on its face. To some extent it is a pity that this time of 
year was chosen, for a certain flatness is the result, and the modelling 
of the east face of the mountain is almost wholly lost. In the render- 
ing of the Gorner Glacier much conscientious work is shown, and the 
artist is perhaps justified in representing a rather remarkable advance 
of the ice. Mr. Slocombe has still something to learn of the anatomy 
of a glacier, and it would perhaps have been better to have given the 
details as they actually exist. The difficulty of dealing with the 
straight lines of the trees has been fairly well overcome. We may 
hope that the etching may meet with enough success to induce the 
artist to persevere in the new line that he has struck out for himself. 
Technically the plate is an excellent one, and the artist has on the 
whole succeeded well in a most difficult subject. 

CTD. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held at St. Martin’s Town Hall 
on the evening of Tuesday, May 9, 1893, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, 
President, inthe chair. A large audience, nearly 600 in number, consisting 
of members and their friends, including many ladies, assembled to hear 
Mr. W. M. Conway describe his climbing experiences in the Karako- 
ram range. The lecture, which was followed with deep interest, was 
accompanied by the exhibition of some very fine photographic lantern 
slides. A large number of paintings and sketches by Mr. A. D. 
McCormick, one of Mr. Conway’s party, and also some kindly lent by 
General Sir Michael Biddulph, K.C.B., were on view. 

Before the lecture commenced the PRESIDENT said that the circum- 
stances of that meeting perhaps needed some explanation. It was known 
to all the world that the meetings of the Alpine Club were generally 
shrouded in mystery and tobacco smoke. But on this occasion the com- 
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mittee thought they might for once break through the rule of quasi- 
monastic seclusion which prevailed among Alpine climbers, and, consult- 
ing the greatest happiness of the greatest number, invite to the meeting 
the superior sex. In so doing they had followed in every respect the 
precedent set at the meeting held for Mr. Whymper on his return from 
the Andes. 

Mr. Conway needed no introduction. No member of the Alpine 
Club was better known to his colleagues. Bred at the University of 
Cambridge, he went at an early age to lecture on art at Liverpool. 
There he fell under the benign influence of Mr. Horace Walker, the 
late President. He proceeded, in conjunction with Mr. Coolidge, 
to publish a series of Alpine guide-books, which had been de- 
scribed as ‘the dearest little books’ ever forced upon the British 
public. Then, with material assistance from the Royal Geographical 
Society, he went to India to teach the Anglo-Indian subaltern to 
abandon tigers and pigs, and to go after still bigger game, great peaks. 
It was of that journey that he was going to give an account. On the 
previous night at the Royal Geographical Society he had said he was 
not going to talk about mountaineering. He mentioned little else. 
Could they argue from this that that night they should hear nothing from 
him but what related to Buddhist temples and the latest form of 
Tibetan theosophy ? He must now leave it to Mr. Conway to justify or 
refute these conjectures. 

After the termination of the lecture the following discussion 
ensued :— 

Mr. Wuymper said that he thought they would all agree that the 
discourse they had listened to that evening was one of the most interest- 
ing and valuable, if not indeed the most important, that had ever been 
given to the Club ; and would unanimously desire that a very cordial 
and hearty vote of thanks should be given to Mr. Conway. 

Owing no doubt to his modesty, Mr. Conway had not laid stress 
upon some matters which should be mentioned, indeed he had scarcely 
spoken about them at all. Upon an expedition like this there were 
many possibilities, and the fact that he had carried it through without 
mischance was a proof that he must have paid infinite attention to 
detail, and must have exercised ceaseless watchfulness to ensure the 
safety of his party. 

In several ways he would have ‘beaten the record’ if there had 
been records to beat. His 60-mile tramp over moraine would pro- 
bably be the ‘record’ of its class for a long time to come. He had 
established a camp at a greater elevation than anyone had done before 
in any part of the world, and he had seen the barometer stand lower 
than anyone had seen it before upon a mountain. His lowest reading 
was 13°260 in., which is just one-tenth of an inch lower than the 
Schlagintweits saw it in 1855. Some of them, no doubt, would 
remember that in August of that year the brothers Adolph and Robert 
Schlagintweit made an attempt to ascend a mountain called Ibi Gamin 
or Kamet, on the southern frontier of Tibet. Like Mr. Conway, they 
travelled up a long glacier by short stages, and encamped at gradually 
increasing elevations. Their highest camp was 19,360 ft. above the 
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sea, and the greatest height they reached on their final effort was 
22,250 ft. Mr. Conway had beaten them by 200 ft. or 250 ft., and 
his highest point was believed to be the loftiest which had ever been 
determined from observations on the spot, and, possibly, the loftiest 
that had ever been trodden by human foot. 

Claims, they knew, had been made to have reached greater heights. 
Some seven or eight years ago Mr. Graham stated that he had got to 
the height of 24,000 ft. in the Eastern Himalayas. But, in regard to 
this, he must be permitted to say that he could not understand how 
anyone could reach the height of 24,000 ft. without being in some 
way affected by the great fall in atmospheric pressure. At 24,000 ft. 
above the sea the barometer would stand about three-quarters of an 
inch lower than Mr. Conway saw it, or at about 124 in., and it was 
hard to understand how anyone could work hard at a pressure of 123 in. 
without being very sensibly affected. The Schlagintweits had spoken 
very emphatically on this subject. They said that at their greatest 
elevation (= 13-360 in.) they had never felt so exhausted. It would 
be very interesting to the meeting if Mr. Conway would favour it with 
his views upon this subject, which was bound up with the future of 
mountaineering, He had great pleasure in proposing that a very 
cordial and hearty vote of thanks be given to Mr. Conway for his 
admirable discourse. 

Professor Bonney said that Mr. Conway had justly complained of 
these moraines, but had avenged himself by picking up pieces of them 
and bringing them home that they might be tortured in the laboratory, 
where they had disclosed some interesting results. These specimens 
corresponded very closely with the gneiss, granite, and serpentine 
found in certain parts of the Alps, and with some of the peculiar 
schists which occur to the east of Monte Leone. They must have been 
subjected to tremendous pressure. The Golden Throne rock, so far as 
he could tell at present, appeared to be volcanic in origin; the red 
stains were caused by red oxide of iron, but the most interesting 
mineral brought back was piedmontite, a manganese-epidote, found 
also at San Marcel, in the Graian Alps, and in Japan. He heartily 
seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. Conway. 

Mr. CuinTon Dent said that the mere mountaineering difficulties which 
Mr. Conway had overcome were very great, and he had displayed great 
acumen in dealing with them. Here was a further proof that the 
mountaineer’s craft was essential for the traveller in such regions, and 
that it could best be learned in the Alps. High mountaineering in 
such a district as the Karakoram would make great demands on the 
climbers of the future. Work in the Alps was mere toy mountaineer- 
ing in comparison. The prodigious length of the expeditions, the 
complexity of the ice fields, the extent of the ice falls, the tremendous 
effects produced in the rock peaks by weathering, constituted colossal, 
though he would not say insuperable obstacles to the ascent of even 
minor summits. He still held, and on the whole Mr. Conway’s ex- 
periences strengthened him in the belief, that the ascent of the highest 
mountain in the world was a possibility. Very interesting was the 
observation made in the Pioneer Peak that exertion was much more 
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arduous when the air was still—even a slight puff of wind brought 
relief at once. In Saussure’s time mountaineers ascribed the dis- 
tress they experienced in high places to some inherent obnoxious 
property of ‘stagnant’ air. This view, it was now seen, was not so 
erroneous as some had supposed. Mr. Conway's contribution to the 
great elevation question, as affecting mountaineering in the future, was 
a very valuable and important one. With all deference to Mr. 
Whymper, he did not think that the whole question was to be gauged 
by barometrical pressure alone. Other factors had to be taken into 
consideration ; one, and not the least of these, was the personal equation. 
He was in hopes that one day the equation would work out to some 
such result as this :—Conway + Indian Government ? = K2. 

The PresipENT said that Mr. Conway had shown what good scien- 
tific work a climber could turn out. During his fifteen years at the 
Geographical Society he had seen no work of its kind—no glacier 
survey—so good as the map which Mr. Conway had made. He had 
taken Mr. Conway’s character as a traveller from his guide, Zur- 
briggen. He said: ‘I had to work all day, and I lost my temper. 
My Herr worked all day, and all night too, and never lost his temper.’ 
The conduct of the Gurkhas showed the possibility of making these 
Gurkhas excellent glacier guides. The Committee had decided, with 
the entire approval of their Colonel, to make a present to each of 
these men, as a testimonial from the Alpine Club to their services. 
As to the rarity of the air question, bis own experience on Elbruz 
(18,500 ft.) was that none of his party suffered from the rarity of the 
air, while in the next ascent a majority of the climbers were severely 
affected. A gale seemed always to afford great relief. He was per- 
fectly convinced that a great altitude might be attained in Sikkim 
with more ease than in the Karakoram, and he was in hopes that 
25,000 ft. would before long be reached. Ata future meeting of the 
Alpine Club he hoped that a beautiful set of photographs by Sir 
Benjamin Simpson of this region might be exhibited. He now called 
attention to the admirable sketches hung on the wall, ‘aken by Mr. 
McCormick, Mr. Conway’s companion. 

A vote of thanks was heartily accorded. 

Mr. Conway, in returning thanks, said that he accepted the kind 
recognition of the meeting as directed fully as much to his travelling 
companion as to himself. He had on previous occasions publicly 
expressed his obligations to Mr. Bruce and Mr. McCormick, and he 
could only repeat them again. As to the question of the effect of 
diminished pressure upon climbers there was much to be said, but the 
subject was too large for treatment on that occasion. It was worth 
notice that along a certain stretch of glacier, whose lowest point was 
15,800 f., and the highest 16,500 ft., every single member of the 
party, European and native, felt discomfort. They traversed this por- 
tion of glacier on five different occasions, and never failed to experi- 
ence the sensations referred to. There were many disturbing factors 
to be considered—the nature of the weather, the form of the surface, 
and the nature of the ground, whether of snow or rock. It seemed 
possible to become habituated to altitudes of as much as 18,000 ft., 
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but above that level they grew daily worse. Above 20,000 ft. they 
soon became, and thenceforward continued, miserable till they re- 
turned to lower levels. They felt discomfort from diminished pressure 
down to a lower level in the descent than the point where they had 
first experienced it in the ascent. The whole question was a difficult 
one, and its full solution could not be expected till more observations 
had been made. 


A General Meeting of the Club was held at the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 6, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, President, in 
the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for, and elected members 
of the Club :—Dr. Tempest Anderson, Francis Aston-Binns, Arthur 
Robert Hamilton, Professor William Haslam Heaton, Dr. John Hervey 
Jones. 

A specimen of the field-glasses which the Club had decided to pre- 
sent, together with suitable testimonials, to Parbir Thapa, Harkbir 
Thapa, Amar Sing Thapa, and Karbir Thapa, all of the Ist Bat- 
talion of the 5th Gurkha Regiment, who accompanied Mr. Conway in 
his Karakoram expedition, was submitted to the meeting. 

Mr. Exviis Carr read a paper entitled ‘Two Days on an Ice Slope,’ 
after which a short discussion ensued, in which Mr. Conway and Mr. 
Suinessy took part. The former, in the course of his remarks, warmly 
advocated the more general use of crampons. He had employed 
them with the greatest advantage in the Karakoram, and believed that 
had they been used in the remarkable expedition described by Mr. 
Carr much of the labour which it was found necessary to expend on 
step-cutting might have been avoided, as smaller steps would have 
sufficed. 

Mr. Suinessy, after drawing attention to the especial beauty of Mr. 
Carr’s sketches, and to the fact that they were drawn principally after 
photographs taken from the opposite side of the Chamonix valley, and 
regretting the absence of Mr. Mummery, said that though on the un- 
successful attempt to climb the Aiguille du Plan he went merely as a 
third man on the rope, knowing nothing about the mountain, he was 
glad to have an opportunity of saying a few words about some of the 
most characteristic features of the expedition. They were the ex- 
traordinary persistency of the difficulties on the mountain as a whole— 
the especial difficulty of the ice-wall, really a frozen waterfall on the 
top of a slope as steep as that at the summit of the Moming, which was 
by far the most severe work that any of the party had ever encountered ; 
the skill shown by Mr. Mummery, both in ascending and descending 
this ice-wall, which can hardly be over-estimated ; the utter absence 
of resting-places on the mountain face, as, except near the foot of the 
chimney, there was no place where the whole party could sit down 
without holding on; the deception of the mountain generally, and as 
the traveller of old was lured to the green depths of the Rhine by the 
Lorelei, so were they drawn ever onward, ever upward, by the spirit 
of the mountains, by the promise of good snow and easier going, only 
to find, after ten or a dozen steps, hard ice again below a thin and 
deceptive covering of snow. If any other members of the Alpine Club 
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had had the good fortune to have been there they too would have been 
lured onwards, especially after the little glacier which hangs on the 
middle of the face had been reached, because above this glacier there 
are three parallel and horizontal belts of snow, which are well seen from 
Chamonix, which are more or less connected by little couloirs, and 
which gave to the party every promise of success. They did reach the 
top of the second belt of snow, and all but succeeded in climbing to 
the top of the mountain. This face can be climbed, and though it 
must at all times be difficult it is not dangerous if proper precautions 
be taken. Last, but not least, he spoke of Mr. Carr’s most successful 
efforts to keep the party in good spirits by singing innumerable songs 
during the whole of the dark cold night, which were most welcome. 

The proceedings terminated with a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Carr, both for his interesting paper and for the beautiful drawings 
with which it was illustrated.* 

The Summer Dinner was held at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, on 
Wednesday, June 7, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, President, in the chair. 
Fifty-two members and guests were present, most of whom availed 
themselves of the special steamer both in going and returning. 


* Photographic reproductions of these are given with the paper in the 
current number. 
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SHKARA, JANGA, AND USHBA. 
By J. G. COCKIN. 


HEN, in 1888, Woolley and Holder were obliged to 
return to England, [ decided to stay with the guides 
for further climbs. Early on September 5 my friends, with 
Rehfeldt, the interpreter, rode away from the village of 
Bezingi, escorted by the chief’s son, whom Rehfeldt declared 
to be the only honest man in Bezingi. I stood awhile 
watching them, but the ground soon hid them, and I turned 
up the valley in unwonted sentimental mood, feeling half 
sad at losing my companions, half Crusoe-like, ‘monarch of 
all I surveyed,’ that I had the Caucasus all to myself for 
climbing. 

I decided to keep the tent where it had originally been 
pitched, close to Missess Kosh. There was no fresh water, 
the nearest spring, ten minutes off, failing, so that we had 
to use the glacier water only, and that was muddy. Then 
there was a long glacier walk to the foot of the climbs I 
wished to make; but higher up we should not have been 
sure of a full and constant supply of frre wood, and there was, 
too, no shelter for the guides, when cooking, against wind 
and rain. It became increasingly colder in September, and 
the worst fault of the camp was that Missess Tau kept off 
the morning sun till late. 

On the 6th the guides, Almer and Roth, and myself, well 
laden, walked slowly four hours and a quarter up the glacier 
to a sleeping-place we had marked for Shkara when Holder 
and I, with Almer, came back from the Dych, or, as we then 
called it, the Shkara Pass. The valley mist that rose most 
afternoons followed us, black and wall-like, as far as the 
fork of the glacier, and in the eastern arm snow floated 
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thinly in the air, the one cheering event of a gloomy and 
unpromising day being our coming upon a plot of fresh and 
delicate moraine flowers where a few days Lefore snow had 
covered the ground. The sleeping-place was in a ledge at 
the foot of the rocks ending the ridge descending from the 
rock peak east of Koshtantau (of the 5-verst map), which 
forms the highest point of Mishirgi Tau, or is perhaps to be 
looked on as a distinct peak. 

The highest point of Shkara is supported by the great 
buttress shown in the photo-print ‘Panorama from below 
Guluku,’ published in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xiii. p. 242. 
From the east end of Shkara is thrown out a ridge, which 
curves to north-east or north, its base spreading to the Dych 
pass, and encloses between it and the buttress a nearly level 
field of névé, feeding the Bezingi glacier over a steep slope 
having a deeply rent ice-fall on its right side, the whole 
forming a lateral glacier of large size. Our object, as our 
route was planned by Almer, was to mount by this glacier to 
the crest of the ridge and follow the latter up to the top, 
the direct way by the buttress being out of the question, as 
its rocks were covered with ice. 

Just as we were creeping into our sleeping-bags a horrible 
noise arose on the rocks, as of mixed screaming and the 
grinding of a cart with the break on. I thought it was 
birds who had smelled our provisions. Roth murmured of 
brigands, and Almer said it was a marder; and, as we after- 
wards found, in descending from Janga, tracks on the snow 
which the guides declared to be those of a marder, Almer 
was probably right. Anyway it was a good name, for a 
more murderous, discomposing noise could not be. 

We had rooted out every stone bigger than a nut from 
our rock-bed, which was, in consequence, so comfortable that 
we overslept ourselves, and did not make a start the next 
morning until 4.55. However that Swiss sage Almer com- 
forted me and vindicated himself with, ‘Let me tell you, | 
Mr. Cockin, that it is better to start fresh after a long sleep 
than tired after a short sleep.’ 

The morning was clear and cold, and as we walked 
sharply across the Bezingi glacier the sun’s rays were 
_ shooting up above the Shkara pass, flushing with pink the 
top we aimed for. We took to the true left of the side 
glacier, as less crevassed than the right, and made good pro- 
gress, Almer having occasion every now and then to chip 
steps, until we reached the upper icefall. The ice waves 
here were the highest lever saw. After cutting up the wall 
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of one wave, only to find we must come down again, we found 
a way through, winding about in the trough of the waves 
until, close to the buttress, the rocks of which were sheeted 
with black, transparent ice, we came out on the even surface 
of the upper glacier. 

Under a fallen block of ice, as big as a cottage, we 
breakfasted, 7.33 to 8. Many other blocks lay on the snow. 
We crossed the glacier to our left to the foot of a snow- 
slope leading up to the desired ridge. As far as the break- 
fast place the motion had kept us from feeling cold; but 
we were in a snow valley. The sun had not risen high 
enough to shine on us, and, as Roth steadily cut steps up the 
slope for two hours, the cold was felt very keenly. I was 
counting the minutes to run before we reached the warm 
sunshine slowly stealing down the slope, when there came 
a puff of wind, and we were powdered over with fine snow, 
some of which found its way melting down my back. It 
was unpleasant, but a very few minutes later (10.25) we 
reached the crest of the ridge and basked in the sun- 
shine. 

When I had warmed myself in the sun I looked about 
and found the view very fine. ‘The nearest and grandest 
object was the rock mass of Koshtantau and Mishirgi 
Tau. The latter looked a very hard nut to crack; but 
early in the season the middle one of three gullies seaming 
its front may be filled with good snow and make 
an easy ladder to near the top. To the east we saw the 
upper part of Dychtau (5-verst map), all snow-fields on the 
side in sight. To the south-east in the far distance was a 
fine sharp peak which we could not identify. Across the 
Dych-su glacier Nuamquam (as we then thought was the 
name of the mountain properly called Koruldu) looked 
most imposing, its slope within our view hung with tier 
upon tier of glacier, like the north side of the Lyskamm, 
but in heavier masses. To the north-west Elbruz rose vast, 
resembling an immense white, tent-shaped cloud. The 
Saluinan-chiran peak stood nobly, making up in figure 
what it lacked in comparative height. 

After a rest of forty-seven minutes we moved on at 11.12, 
leaving the sacks. Soon after clouds covered us and a cold 
wind blew. We came at once upon the rock bit of the 
climb, and found it short and, from its iced state, not over 
easy. Beyond this the ridge was sharp in several places of 
some length, Almer cutting steps a few feet below the 
edge on either side as suited. Both slopes of these sharp 
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lengths were exceedingly steep, and I was much struck with 
their perfect regularity and evenness, the slope on both sides 
rising at the same angle, and the edge, no wider than the 
thickness of my fore finger laid on it, being flat and not 
wreathed up in any fashion. Of course there must have 
been only a covering of snow on rock until near the edge; 
but how the winds could work the top part into so even and 
regular a state on both sides puzzled ine. Between the sharp 
lengths the ridge was a good deal hummocked ; on the level 
we moved at a pace as near a run as the soft, powdery snow 
allowed, for it was bitterly cold. Up and down the hummocks 
Almer cut steps. If the wind had been a little stronger I 
think we should have had to turn for cold. At 2.20 we 
came to the end of the ridge, where it joins the main mass 
of the mountain at the foot of the final slope. 

Here we halted a few minutes, to let Almer, whose turn 
at leading had been mostly step-cutting, have a drink of 
cold tea, of all inferior liquors, the most inferior, just as hot 
tea is the best, when one can get it, on a climb. We had 
here a glimpse of the rock wall between Shkara and 
Koruldu.* 

The final slope was an even ascent, on which we kept 
near to the Bezingi edge, occasionally looking over to 
make sure that the snow did not overhang further on. 
Roth, leading, had less step-cutting than Almer had had 
below, and we ascended pretty fast, the cold acting as a 
sharp spur. At last we came to a short stretch of nearly 
level snow, and a few yards higher to two snow humps, cut 
sharp down on the Bezingi side; the further of these was 
the top, which we reached at 3.42. It was ill luck at so 
high a point to see so little; we were in the clouds. From 
the top a snow-field slopes down, covering the upper part of 
the great buttress. All about was snow, some rocks barely 
showing a few feet down on the Suanetian side. I asked 
Almer if we should look for a place to build a cairn, but he 
said it was too cold. The cold withered us, and after a 
minute’s stop we had turned to find shelter from the wind, 


* Woolley and I went up this year from the Nuamquam glacier, on 
the south side of the range, to a point near the lowest part of the 
ridge at the head of that glacier. Below us we found a branch of the 
Dych-su glacier, gently rising to only about 200 ft. beneath us. We 
did not actually descend, and the descent was too steep to see all of it, 
but we believe that there is here a pass that will be useful to anyone 
wishing to go from the Ushkul end of Suanetia to the Dych-su system 
of glaciers, The view is of the first order. 
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when the cloud lightened enough to show us the ridge 
falling for a long distance, but not enough to let me be sure 
I saw the full length of Shkara, and that we were on its 
highest point. Some days afterwards, however, from the 
point of Janga nearest to Shkara we had a cloudless view 
of the Bezingi ridge, and the head of the great buttress 
appeared the highest point of Shkara and of the whole 
Bezingi ridge. It will be understood that Shkara and Janga 
are not independent peaks, but are names of two portions 
of the Bezingi ridge. The two are divided by a rather 
deep depression, east of which Shkara, rising sharply higher 
than Janga, runs for about a mile to its highest point. 
Between the depression and the Saddle Peak will be two | 
miles or more long, and is called the Janga; it has three 
points a little distinguished above the rest, of which I 
ascended, on September 12, the eastern point nearest to 
Shkara. From above the Adine pass, where it must be 
about 14,000 ft., the ridge runs roughly east some six miles 
or more to the eastern end of Shkara, something over 17,000 
ft., when it falls rapidly to the Dych-su glacier. From 
Gestola to the east end of Shkara, some five miles, the 
height of the ridge above the Bezingi glacier will vary 
from 5,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. It is a most magnificent, won- 
derful wall. 

I may notice in part here the view which we had from 
Janga on September 12, as in many respects it would be 
much the same as from Shkara. The most surprising thing 
from Janga was the seeming narrowness of the snows. 
Although the breadth of permanent snow, where we stood, 
would be twenty miles, I had a feeling that the Caucasus was 
a kind of snow tight rope, the cause of this being, I think, that 
on both sides we saw far beyond the snows. Just below us, to 
the south, the snows were all but entirely hid from us by 
their own steepness, and the eye plunged directly on green 
grass and vegetation, ridge upon ridge of blue hills stretch- 
ing beyond, a few points probably attaining a height of 
11,000 ft., so far below us and so fused by distance that 
their undulations seemed hardly more marked than the 
waves on the plain of the sea. Northward, through the gap 
of the Bezingi glacier, we looked beyond the snows over high 
bare hills and lower, detached summits far into the Steppes, 
where the eye seemed capable by searching of ever widening 
its ken. The feeling of great height and remote distance 
was deepened by a solitary white bird poised high 
above us. To the north we saw no sign of man, but to the 
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south Almer’s quick eye caught sight of a church, and 
behind it some white objects, which we guessed to be the 
whitewashed towers of a Suanetian village. After the bare 
Bezingi slopes it was a great pleasure to the eye to rest on the 
thick foliage of the endless Suanetian woods shining in the sun. 
Our point of Janga was a little lower; Almer in his disappoint- 
ment said 10 ft., but it was at any rate distinctly lower than 
another point.* The Saddle Peak showed much more sharply 
marked off from the rest of the ridge than when seen from 
the Bezingi glacier. But the one part of the Bezingi 
ridge, from Shkara to above the Adine pass, that most 
clearly, as seen from the north side, has a separate exist- 
ence, and deserves a separate name, is the beautiful cone 
of Gestola, which springs up so sharply as constantly to 
serve us as a standard of measurement; even as far away 
as the neck of Ushba I guessed our height by the base of 
Gestola. | 
To return to our ascent of Shkara: After about five minutes, 
as the cloud became no lighter, we ran down to the level 
place, where we were a little sheltered from the wind. While 
here the cloud cleared, so as to show us the top of Kosh- 
tantan from the upper belt of ruddy rocks, with the blue sky 
above, a beautiful vision from our cloud of gloom and cold. 
I felt like a man half starved, looking through a window at 
a warm fire. The cloud soon closed in thicker than ever, 
and we began the descent, going as hard as we could to clear 
the snow slope below the ridge before dark. The short rock 
bit with its ice gave us more trouble than in the ascent, 
especially a single step where one had to tuck in one’s 
abdomen and throw the left leg round a corner. Just below 
this we picked up the things left in the ascent, and I was 
glad to have the added warmth of my ‘sweater.’ On the slope 
below the ridge it became dark, so that although I could see 
Almer above me I could only tell where Roth was below 
by the darkness seeming thicker, or, when he had turned, 
only by his voice. The slope was too steep to allow of carry- 
ing the lantern. Our morning steps were filled up with 
blown snow, and although Roth was very quick in recovering 
them we had a wearisome time groping and kicking for the 
steps before we crossed the lower of the two schrunds. It 
is easy to follow steps straight down in the dark, but not so 
when they turn; and Roth’s ‘ The step is there,’ uttered in 
a crescendo of virtuous surprise, made one chuckle but was 


* M. Jukoff gives it as 42 ft. lower (R. G. S. Pr. Feb. 1892, p. 111). 
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not directing. All things come to an end, and at length 
we cleared the slope, and lighting the lantern tackled some 
biscuits and cold tea. Sitting or standing about the lower 
lip of the schrund, with the light showing three figures of 
Father Christmas, a bowl of steaming toddy to complete the 
picture would not have been amiss. We easily followed our 
morning tracks by lantern light—there was something 
strangely impressive in the high walls and deep troughs of 
the icefall by the feeble glimmer-—until we came near home, 
when the hard snow showed no tracks. Almer and I waited 
in patient weariness until a shout from Roth told us he had 
found our ledge, and we followed. It was about a quarter 
to ten. Home, sweet home! It had been a hard, cold 
climb. How we did enjoy the hot soup! Iblessed the man 
who first thought of self-cooking soup tins. 

Going in the dark or by lantern light was one of the most 
disagreeable incidents of our climbs, the season being 
advanced. In eight out of thirteen expeditions I took part 
in we had more or less night work. 

I thought a deal more of Shkara, considered simply as a 
climb, than of Janga or Ushba. Janga, once we had reached 
the sunshine, was a right pleasant climb, full of interest, with 
a fair amount of work, and crowned with a sublime view; 
but there was no strain about it. Ushba was turned on the 
successful attempt by a fall of fresh snow into an easy and 
reasonably safe, though fatiguing snow walk as far as the 
neck. Shkara was a hard strain nearly all the time between 
the cold and the labour. The guides had at least five, pro- 
bably six, hours’ step-cutting. It was the coldest climb I 
ever made. I was quit with both thumb ends and the right 
finger-ends frost-bitten. The guides were all right then, 
but I believe our cold day on Shkara had a good deal to do 
with their subsequent ailments. Curiously the cold took 
away at the time all sense of fatigue, though we were tired 
enough after. 

Of the ways of reaching the crest of the Bezingi ridge 
I thought our way up Janga the best: it lay by the rocks to 
our right of the steep, narrow glacier, descending from the 
depression between Janga and Shkara between two lines of 
rocks. There were some short bits of hard roeck-climbing, 
but these, we found, can all be turned. We crossed the 
mouth of a gill, the high pitch at the back of which was 
erowned by glacier, and ice-blocks may fall here at times. 
From the depression between Shkara and Janga it would be 
well worth trying the ascent of the former. The first part 
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of Shkara rises so sharply that Almer thought the direct 
ridge-climb would not go, and we could not see how the 
Suanetian slope lay; but if this point is once climbed or 
turned the rest of the ridge did not seem difficult. The 
depression seemed to indicate a pass into Suanetia, but I 
could not see what was the nature of the southern slope.* 

I had no trouble worth speaking of with the Bezingi 
natives. They are, no doubt, given to petty pilfering; but 
when I remember how the tent was on our expeditions left 
unguarded, and what value they attach to knives, nails, 
matches, and other things to us the commonest articles, I 
must give them credit for a fair amount of honesty that 
they did not strip us of everything. One curious and not 
pleasing custom they have is that when they ate my soup 
—and they often dropped in at meal times—they would, by 
way of thanks, with the most beaming of faces eructate loudly 
full in my direction. tf 

On the morning after we had been up Janga I found 
Roth very unwell with pains all over, especially in the chest. 
Towards evening he was smoking—a sure sign of recovery ; 
but in the night Almer was taken ill worse than Roth, and 
hardly able to speak or move, and remained little better all 
next day, the 14th. On the 15th Roth was well and Almer 
recovering ; but a wind storm began in the mountains, and 
its fearful cold kept us that day and the next, by day as 
well as by night, in our sleeping bags in the tent. The cold 
developed an eager appetite for fat, and I felt in training for 
the candles, if need were. On the morning of the 17th the 
wind had fallen much, and we set off with six porters for 
Betsho. Fierce gusts that searched one’s marrow blew at 
intervals as long as we were on the Bezingi side of the Adine 
Pass, but once we were over we found all still, bright and 
warm. Everything on the Suanetian side seemed of a richer 
and pleasanter nature. The woods, clad in the most gorgeous 
of autumn colours, were inexpressibly pleasant to our eyes, 
who had for more than a month hardly seen trees except as 


* I have since shared in three attempts on Janga from the south 
side—-in 1890, when Almer led my friend Holder and myself, and 
twice in 18938, in the company of Messrs. Woolley, Newmarch, and 
Solly. We found this year that the pass between Shkara and Janga was 
too dangerous on the south side from séracs. And, indeed, ascents on 
the south side are much more difficult and dangerous, unless it be of 
Tetnuld. 

1 What follows was read before the Alpine Club in June 1889. 
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firewood. The wild crab-apples we found nearly ripe and 
sweet, a great treat. The two Mulakh men I engaged in 
place of the Bezingi porters were of a gentler and more 
obliging nature than the Bezingians. Food was more varied. 
We replenished our stock of salt; besides mutton and bread, 
we obtained readily eggs and cheese, and even some vodki; 
and never Irishman was better pleased than I with the 
taste of a potato. 

We reached Betsho on the morning of the 19th, and 
found the officer in charge very civil. He assigned us in the 
cancellaria a good room having a fireplace with a couple of 
small closets opening out of it. Chairs and a table and sofa 
were demoralising Capuan luxuries; and, worn and jaded 
as we felt, we stayed in the rest of the day, sending out 
Kosta, a Mulakh man whom I had retained, to forage for 
provisions. 

Next day we set out to look for a camp, and, following the 
path mentioned by Mr. Freshfield, came above the lower 
part of the glacier, descending the east slope of Ushba, and 
opposite to the gap between its two towers. We could see 
nothing for mist, but, listening for a long time, I heard no 
fall of stones or snow, and was satisfied that we need not 
fear the avalanches which Donkin in his letter to Holder 
had mentioned as turning his party back. We knew nothing 
of their unhappy fate, and when we came on a shallow 
trench and found bits of a Meiringen paper indicating where 
they had camped, we felt pleased as with a sense of com- 
panionship, and I was glad to see that the guides looked 
cheered and livelier. Their water supply, water from the 
glacier trickling down a rock, had failed, and we judged that 
in the more advanced and colder season we were there, we 
must camp lower. | 

On the 21st, leaving part of the baggage at Betsho, we 
pitched the tent on a tongue of land, across the little valley 
on the lower side of which were the last trees, and distant 
‘ about an hour’s walk from Donkin and Fox’s camp. 

On leaving Betsho I was amused by the people who had 
come to sell provisions. An old woman had brought a very 
sickly-looking sheep; several women and girls had brought 
each a single cheese; two men had each a bottle of vodki. 
There are no stores. Each family has its own stock of pro- 
visions, and naturally will not sell to leave itself bare; so 
that it’s a slow business on first entering a village to collect 
food from cottage to cottage. Afterwards, when the people 
know that the traveller is willing to pay, they bring volun- 
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tarily what each can spare. Doubtless I had the benefit 
of the confidence inspired by previous climbers. 

Ushba is next to the Matterhorn the most imposing- 
looking mountain I have seen. There is a strong suggestion 
of likeness between the south peak and the Matterhorn, and, 
though the latter is the more symmetrical, Ushba is much 
the greater. It will be nearly a thousand feet higher above 
the level of the sea; and, whilst the Matterhorn is not much 
over 9,000 ft. above Zermatt, Ushba towers nearly 12,000 ft. 
above Betsho. Jts mass is double that of the Matterhorn. 
The upper rock part of the 8. peak to be climbed will be 
nearly 8,000 ft., against little more than 4,000 ft. of the 
Matterhorn. 

The two peaks of Ushba are joined some 700 ft., as near 
as I can guess, below their tops, by a saddle or neck of rock 
covered with snow, and keep at about even distance from 
each other on the E. side of the neck, while they fall 
for what took us 2 hrs. 25 min. in soft snow to ascend ; 
then the cliffs of the north peak break off towards the N. 
at nearly right angles to their former line, the rocks of the 
south peak running down as before eastward. From the 
neck to where the gap ends, the slope, gradually becoming 
less steep, had no crevasses, but at the latter point an ice- 
fall begins, which keeps its: original width, that of the gap, 
for a distance which with fairly good going we were two 
hours in ascending; whilst from the foot of the east cliffs of 
the N. peak descends for the same depth an ice-slope, to- 
wards which, where it touches the north side of the ice-fall, 
the latter presents a wall fringed with icicles and set in 
places with ice-caverns, and standing from 20 to 50 ft. above 
the level of the ice-slope. A long schrund runs south and 
north at the foot of the ice-fall and ice-slope. Below the 
schrund the glacier, the right side of which is always more 
crevassed, gradually clears the S. peak and turns towards 
the 8. 

On the 22nd we made our first attempt on Ushba, but 
after four hours Roth’s illness obliged us to return. I found 
he had been unwell the day before, but had not told me, on 
the chance of recovering. Now he was writhing on the 
snow with pain, and plainly unable to proceed. Thankful 
that his pluck had not led him to hold out longer until we 
were on the ice-slope, we slowly returned to the tent, where 
he was made as warm and comfortable as our bare resources 
enabled us. His pains were in the chest and legs, accom- 
panied with a difficulty in breathing, and as these were much 
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the same as those he had quickly recovered from at Bezing1, 
I thought that he would soon be well. On Sunday, however, 
though free in the chest, he was plainly in for a bout of 
rheumatism. ‘This was a great-disappointment, for Roth is 
a first-rate step-cutter, and I had seen that, in the then 
swept state of the mountain, reaching the neck between the 
two towers would require almost continuous cutting from the 
long schrund. On speaking to Almer he agreed to try 
alone with me; this I thought very spirited in him, that he 
was not discouraged by his companion’s illness, or by the 
certainty of an atrocious amount of labour in step-cutting, 
let alone the generally imposing and formidable look of 
Ushba. We then arranged that Almer and I should try 
again next morning, and that if Roth felt no better, he 
should go down with Kosta, when the latter brought pro- 
visions, to Betsho, where he would be warm. 

Almer and I left the tent at 3.85 on the morning of the 
24th, and ascended on the left side of the glacier by easy 
rock and snow slopes in at first a northerly direction 
towards Mr. Freshfield’s Gulba, then west, and after passing 
under a wall of rock, which looked from the stones near its 
base to be sometimes dangerous, came, at 7.37, to the long 
schrund, where we breakfasted. The glacier below the 
schrund was sprinkled freely with stones, large and small. 
The ice-slope is exposed to the fall of stones from the north 
peak, and also of great icicles from the cliffs of the latter. 
We found it all bare ice, roughened and pitted with 
previous meltings, every stroke of the axe cutting into real 
ice. It was much wasted, so that in places large sheets, 
polished smooth, of flat, sloping rock showed. Altogether 
it had a more uncomfortably exposed look and was more 
formidable in appearance than any ice-wall I had seen, and 
Almer said the same; and, no doubt, earlier in the season, 
before the mountain has been cleaned by frequent ava- 
lanches, it will be unsafe. » 

At 8.5 we crossed the schrund not too easily, and Almer 
cut our way slowly until, after an hour and a half, we had 
turned a sheet of smooth rock, and were able to approach 
the ice-fall. Its icicles seemed so small by comparison with 
the giant ones on the wall of the north peak, that we didn’t 
fear them; but, to be still safer, I proposed going on the 
ice-fall at an easy place. Almer agreed that it would be 
safer and better going, but was afraid that we should be 
stopped by a schrund. Unfortunately, I had persuaded my- 
self that this schrund could be turned by the rocks of the 
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south peak, and so we went upon the ice-fall, and Almer had 
at first easier step-cutting in hard snow, then followed ice, 
and last, a short bit of soft snow; but finally we found the 
schrund could not be turned. I knew there was no chance 
now for that day, but wished to reach the top of the ice-fall 
in order to gain a clear view of the neck. Descending the 
soft snow, Almer had step-cutting again to a point where we 
could go down to the ice-slope, which was ice, as below, 
except the last part, where it was lying in steep ribs with 
alternate channels. Here we were startled by the crash ot 
an icicle from the north peak shivering upon the slope, as if 
all Regent Street windows had fallen into the street; it was 
not too near, but was near enough to make me appreciate 
Almer’s remark: ‘ If that had struck us it would have hurt 
us very much.’ Soon afterwards we were within a few feet 
of the base of the north peak, and at about 1.45 came to 
our left into the gap, some stones whizzing from the north 
peak at the same time, so high that they couldn’t have 
struck the ice-slope until near the long schrund. 

The lower part of the gap, where the slope is gentle, was 
soft snow, but above all was glittering ice with, just below 
the neck, some ribs of rock. Wecould go, we saw, upon the © 
north peak from the neck, but reckoned that with the best 
luck we couldn’t expect to reach the top before dark, and pas- 
sing the night there was more than we were prepared toendure. 

We contented ourselves perforce with lunching and look- 
ing about us. The view was magnificent and startling. All 
the great central peaks served as a white background to the 
forests of Suanetia, whose autumn colours were like fire in 
the sun. 

On returning to the tent I found that Roth had gone 
down to Betsho. As Almer was very anxious and vaguely 
afraid that Roth’s illness might be something worse than 
rheumatism, I sent him down next day to say that I would 
start at once for Batoum if Roth wished it and was able to 
travel; but that if he had nothing worse than rheumatism 
the best thing for him was to stay at Betsho, where he 
could be warm before a good fire within stone walls, whilst 
Almer and I tried again at Ushba. I felt bound to make 
the offer to start at once, for although Kosta was very kind 
and attentive, it was no joke for Roth to be ill amongst 
strangers ; but I prayed heartily that he wouldn't take it. 
I had a hard strugyle for my dinner that evening, heavy rain 
falling and a strong wind blowing, so that after much ado 
to light the fire there was worse trouble to keep it lit. In 
the night, waking and sitting up, my face touched something 
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clammy, and I found the front of the tent had fallen in, the 
wet having put an extra strain on the stay-rope. Going out 
to set things right, the rain was coming down in torrents, 
but its violence was re-assuring, as letting me know that 
snow must be falling above in such quantities that some 
must stick on the ice-slopes. 

Next day Almer came back with the good news that Roth 
would stay at Betsho as the best place for him. Rain fell 
most of that day and up to eight of the following morning, 
when the sun shone out warm and welcome, and a fine day 
following we resolved to try again. 

Almer and I left the tent at 3.8 a.m. on the 28th with 
small hope of success, for the sky looked anything but 
favourable, long filaments of cloud being drawn across it, 
and the only good sign was that the clouds never came low 
enough to quite touch the Leila range. The first step in 
the snow told us that we were in for a heavy grind, but 
encouraged us to hope for safe snow. We toiled up the 
lower slope of rock and snow in the direction of Gulba, and 
then, passing under the rock wall came upon an immense 
mass of avalanche snow, the upper part of the fresh snow 
lately fallen upon the ice-slope. We were now sure of a fine 
day, and took cheerfully the toil of walking on the aval- 
anche, one moment standing on a frozen block and the next 
sinking up to our knees. We found the long schrund 
choked up by the avalanche and passed it without halt at 
8.3, having breakfasted below. We were satisfied from our 
former experience that little was to be feared from the 
icicles pendent from the ice-fall, and agreed that our best 
way was to keep close to the latter, so that if stones or 
icicles fell from the north peak we should have a chance of 
protection under the wall of the ice-fall.* Except a tew 
steps just above the schrund and clearing out some of the 
old steps on the ribs of hard snow near the north peak there 
was no -step-cutting, the avalanche having left plenty of 
snow well fastened on the ice-slope and covering up the 
sheets of smooth rock, and, although soft, better than below 
the schrund. We were encouraged by the shorter time we 
took to pass remembered points and reached the top of the 
ice-fall at 10.5, having ascended the slope in little more than 


* Our party of this year found, in confirmation of Woolley’s expe- 
rience of 1889, that it is safest to ascend the slope below the north 
peak in a line much more to the right and running up nearly to the 
outermost edge of the rocks of the north peak. The ice and snow in 
the Caucasus change much, far more than in the Alps, and this year 
Ushba was very dangerous. 
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a third of the time we took when nearly everything was ice. 
We halted here forty minutes. 

The following 2 hrs. and 25 mins. up to the neck were in- 
tensely fatiguing. I could have sworn in the ascent that 
the snow grew deeper as we ascended, but when descending 
the slight pain from the pressure against the knee-cap of the 
then frozen rim of the steps ascertained the depth to be 
uniform nearly all the way and up to the knees. We 
laboured on almost unremittingly up the increasingly steep 
slope, turning near the neck to our left to reacha rib of rock, 
and then by a few steps in the ice on the rock, or by the 
rock, came at last to the neck, the snow edge of which 
Almer broke through at 1.10, greatly to my pleasure, for 
there was to be a change in the kind of our labour. We 
were near to the south peak, and both looked at its ridge 
rising from the neck; then Almer said that he was not going 
on that, and we at once turned to our right for the north 
peak. The south peak ridge rose steeply straight as an 
arrow, and was coated over with hard snow and in places ice, 
the general evenness of the coating seeming to indicate that 
there were few breaks in the ridge. As we found it I was no 
more minded to try itthan Almer ; but we were both inclined 
to think that when clean of snow and ice it can be climbed. 

In order to reach the north peak Almer crossed the neck 
to its west side, having to clear away the snow and cut steps 
in the under-ice. While waiting in the steps on the east 
side I looked over and saw Elbruz half in mist, and nearer 
a fine snow-peak, which I supposed to be Dongusorum. The 
rocks of the two peaks narrowed the view. On the east side 
there was a fine view of the mountains of the central group 
and of the valley and forest-clad slopes beyond Mestia. The 
woods were glowing red in the sun, and with their snow 
background were very beautiful, the look of peace one some- 
times sees in the mountains being over all, contrasting with 
my sense of strain and effort. The west side of the neck 
was not at all a place to take views from; an ice-slope 
steeper than anything on the other side but the last bit, 
broken with jags of rock. We crawled under a jutting rock 
so low that, although Almer wriggled through easily, it was 
a tight fit for me, and would have been a fat man’s misery ; 
then came more step-cutting, and at length we reached the 
rocks of the north peak after having taken about an hour to 
clear the neck. 

We ascended, keeping below the rock ridge leading up to 
the north peak, and had at first some delightfully easy walk- 
ing, then came to a place which Almer said would go, if 
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no other would. We turned back to a place I had marked 
as yielding a way to the ridge; but Almer, climbing up a 
few feet, reported that there were some smooth rocks, which, 
as we were no longer fresh, we’d better not try. Returning 
to our check I found it a rock traverse with a nearly per- 
pendicular fall below, the foothold being a narrow ledge and 
good, except at one point, where it failed just where the 
hand-hold went to next to nothing, necessitating a short 
leap. On the ascent we crossed without trouble. We soon 
came to an easy side ridge, but with rocks not very sound 
leading up to the main ridge at a point a few yards below 
the top. These few yards were snow, and the actual top was 
a snow corniche hanging over the western side and rising 
not more than a couple of feet above the highest point we 
dared tread on. We reached the top at 3.45. We were in 
mist and saw little. The south peak was altogether invisible, 
and all that we saw to the north was through an occasional 
glimpse of a snow ridge leading down, curving slightly to 
the north-west. All the upper part of this ridge was an 
easy walk; below it swelled out to a huge tower-like shape, 
rising from the glacier on the side we saw so steeply and so 
iced that it looked impossible. 

We went down to the junction of the side ridge with the 
main one, and sitting down tired and happy cooked two 
Silver soup tins, and opened for Almer’s special delectation 
our last sardine box, which he had reserved for Ushba and 
twice regretfully carried back unopened. We stayed till 
4.22, the mist lasting all the time. Then, having put up a 
stone-man and deposited in it the sardine box holding my 
card with our two names, we began the descent. 

A stone without any excuse fell with a heavy jerk on the 
rope between us, and held it down until Almer could descend 
and dislodge the stone. We came soon after to the rock 
traverse. As the ledge sloped slightly downwards the bad 
step was a little longer, and it had also to be taken with the 
worse leg foremost. Not quite easily I worked myself into 
@ position where I was sure of the step, and passed over. 
Almer then came, more neatly, but also with care. Probably 
the difficulty we found here was owing more to our being 
used up by the steep slough of snow below than to the nature 
of the passage itself. We quickly came to the neck, and 
went as fast as we could down the soft snow in the gap, but 
were caught by the darkness on the ice slope. This didn’t 
matter much, for though the snow was now freezing, it was 
still soft enough to take the foot with the heel driven in, 
and we got along famously until we came to just above the 
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long schrund where a dozen or so of steps had been cut in 
the morning. Here we turned our faces to the slope and 
partly by the steps, partly by anchoring with the axe and 
stubbing in the toes, had descended the worst bit, when, as I 
was vigorously kicking away, 1 became aware that my right 
boot was coming off. When on the neck I had noticed that 
the lace had been cut and had worked itself loose, but as I 
was anxious to go as low down as possible before dark, and 
my frost-bitten fingers made me very slow in tieing anything, 
I neglected to fasten the lace. The boot couldn’t be attended 
to when I had my face to the hard slope, and finally, not 
driving the toe in, I slipped a foot before I could stop myself, 
the boot dragged off and fell away into the darkness. I 
cursed my folly in not fastening the lace, but when Almer 
too began to blame himself for not noticing it was loose, I 
was forced to laugh at the notion of a boot that two men 
couldn’t keep on. Then he came below me, and cutting a 
few steps, we came on the softer snow again, where cutting 
me a seat and steps for my feet, he unroped and went to look 
for the boot, crossing the schrund, which turned out to be a 
very few feet below, and lighting his lantern. At first T felt 
very vexed, but it came into my mind that at any rate the 
climb wasn’t bootless, and soothed by a chuckle over this 
comforting pun, I patiently waited. All was very quiet, the 
stillness broken only by the faint crunch of Almer’s boots in 
the snow, and now and then ‘by the fall of some small frag- 
ment of icicle from the wall of the ice-fall, making me look 
sharply round lest worse should follow. Some thousands of 
feet below on the opposite slope a couple of fires were lit, 
and a torch brandished, as if some woodman had caught 
sight of Almer’s lantern and was signalling. After a time I 
called Almer back, who reported that as the boot wouldn’t 
. have much way on before reaching the schrund, it had 
probably fallen into the big hole not filled up by the avalanche 
at the corner of the ice-fall. I crossed the schrund, and the 
good fellow then took off his leggings and fastened them 
round my foot. The deep foot-holes made in the soft snow 
of the morning enabled me to walk without slipping, and we 
travelled nearly as fast as if I had both boots on, until we 
reached the grass. Most of the stones here were as flat as 
I now felt myself, but a few woke me up sharply. We 
reached the tent at 11.20. 

It will be seen from what I have said that Ushba is in 
the main a snow grind, fatiguing and requiring steadiness, 
and at times, I fancy, not free from danger; but on our 
successful attempt not difficult. On our second attempt the. 
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amount of step-cutting was in excess of anything I have 
known in the Alps, at least five hours’ ; and three hours’ 
more cutting would have been needed to reach the neck. I 
have been asked if there are any rock climbs in the 
Caucasus. Well, it is true that up to the present Mr. Mum- 
mery’s way up Koshtantau is the only great rock climb yet 
succeeded in; but there are many other rock climbs, only 
they are comparatively low. It seems to me that the 
natural instinct is to go first for the highest or most con- 
spicuous peaks, just as men did in the Alps, whether they 
are snow or rock climbs. The snow climbs in the Caucasus 
are greater than in the Alps; and there is plenty of call for 
the best ice-craft ; they have, too, rock bits on some of 
them equal to any like lengths on the ordinary ways up any 
of the Zermatt peaks. The Mishirgi Tau is a rock peak, 
and though dwarfed by Koshtantau, must be 16,000 ft. 
Tiutiurgu is a rock peak of 15,000 ft. None of the rock 
peaks on the north side of the Bezingi glacier can be less 
than 14,000 ft., and there is one nearly level with Saluinan- 
chiran. I saw many other rock peaks—easy or difficult has 
to be found out. Whoever climbs the south peak of Ushba 
will not be dissatisfied with his prize. Caucasian rocks are 
much more freely coated with snow and ice than in the 
Alps. 

As to the natives, my impression is that travelling in the 
Caucasus is only safe because of Russian rule, but that it is 
safe to any man who pays his way and treats the people 
civilly. Petty pilfering is to be looked for from the Bezingi 
men. Ina dispute between two parties of natives at Kala 
there was a show of drawing knives, and a gun, most likely 
empty, was aimed, but the only violence was the shying of a 
stone that grazed a man’s shin; then the two parties 
cursed each other freely, and after a time retired, each side 
then bursting into laughter as if it had done a clever thing. 
I had no difficulty in obtaining provisions. 

The autumn colours of the Suanetian forests are the most 
beautiful I ever saw, and I have been in Pennsylvania in 
October and November. The birch is plentiful and very 
beautiful, with its leaves glittering like a shower of golden 
sparks, and at my entry into Betsho furnished the main 
colour. But during the week I was camped under Ushba red 
became the prevailing colour, chiefly from the mountain ash 
and wild cherry. Single trees of red foliage were not 
nearly so beautiful as the birch, but the massed effect of the 
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red in the sunshine was wonderful, especially at sunset, and 
it set off the snows more strikingly. 

The glen between Tcholur and Lentechi, the most beauti- 
ful combination of rock, wood and water that could be 
dreamed of, is in danger of being spoiled of its trees, several 
fire clearings having been made. Great beeches were lying 
still smouldering, charred and black, an ugly sight. 


ASCENT oF IsHPERO ZORN. 
By THE Hon. C. G. BRUCE, FIFTH GURKHAS. 


HE valley of Chitral proper, running north and south, 
lies between spurs of the Hindu Koosh. About four 
miles north of Chitral Fort the Yarkhun river is joined 
by the Lutko river, running directly down from the main 
range of the Hindu Koosh, the Lutko valley forming the 
road to the Dorah Pass, which is the main route to Badakh- 
shan. A long and broken limestone ridge encloses the 
Chitral valley on the west, and it was this ridge to which 
Captain Younghusband and I turned our attention. The 
crests of this ridge lie about five miles to the west of the 
valley, running due north and south, and abut on the valley 
with innumerable spurs, running at right angles to the 
ridge, and descending usually at a very gentle gradient until 
immediately above the valley, into which they dive at a steep 
angle. 

From the garden of the house occupied by the Chitral 
Mission a glimpse is caught of some ragged crags, great 
part of which had remained bare of snow during the whole 
winter 

The spur, a little to the north of our house, joins the crags 
and forms an aréte, which I had noticed when out shooting 
during the winter months, and which appeared to me to 
afford a good route to within 800 ft. of the crest; I was by 
no means prepared, however, to find it so good a road as it 
eventually turned out to be. 

On April 16, after a spell of very fine weather, I deter- 
mined to make an attempt to climb these crags, or, at any 
rate, to make such a reconnaissance as would insure success 
in a subsequent attempt. 

Accordingly, on April 17, at 2 a.m., I left Chitral with 
three Gurkhas—two of them to climb, and the third to 
carry our boots and provisions as far as we could manage to 
go without them. Boots have become so precious in this 
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out-of-the-way part of the world, that we can only put them 
on when other foot-covering fails. When any ice or soft 
snow is met with, then boots are an absolute necessity ; but 
when the way lies over dry rocks and over hard snow we 
have excellent substitutes in the pabbus and touties of the 
country. The ‘pabbu’ is a sort of sock of soft untanned 
leather, reaching halfway up the calf of the leg and fastened 
by a thong passing behind the heel and wound round the 
ankle, secured by passing the end under a fold two or three 
times. The ‘toutie’ is composed of two strips of raw goat- 
skin, which are wrapped round the feet and secured by a long 
leathern thong passing several times round the instep, and 
finally wound round and secured above the ankle. They re- 
quire considerable skill to put on, and are apparently very 
awkward, but when one has become accustomed to them they 
are a most serviceable foot-covering, provided the ground is 
dry. It is surprising what a good hold they give on all 
kinds of rock. 

Following the ridge which I have before mentioned, we 
met the first snow at 5.17 a.m. It was luckily frozen hard, 
and over it we made good progress until 6.45 a.m., when we 
arrived at a height of 10,350 ft., having risen some 5,300 ft. 
from Chitral. We were close to the mountain proper; a 
sharp dip, and then our aréte rose straight above us. 

Here we had our breakfast and took a good look at the 
mountain: the first 2,000 ft. consisted of very easy snow- 
slopes, with an occasional bit of rock sticking out and 
offering no difficulty whatever; immediately above this a 
great mass of rocks barred our way, but could apparently be 
turned on either side. From these to the top the way was 
over steepish snow-slopes, with a very sharp 100 ft. to 
200 ft. of rock for the crest. 

The sun had now been high up for some time, and I was 
almost certain that we should be unable to get up; however 
I determined to go as far as I could, so putting on our bots, 
three of us started at 7.40 a.m., and by 10 o’clock had 
reached a height of 12,000 ft. Here I determined to retire, 
as the snow was getting shockingly soft. Most horrible it 
proved; we had halted for half an hour, until 11.30; we 
worked as hard as we could, but not for two hours and a half 
did we regain our breakfast-place. We tried every device 
we could think of to get over the snow, which in some places 
was lying in such gentle slopes that, although there was still 
a thin crust left, there was not sufficient inclination to afford 
a sitting glissade. We crawled on our hands and knees, but 
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soon gave that up; one would get along well for a few steps 
and then down one would go, both hands leading, and the 
edge of the crust just sufficiently firm to nearly take the skin 
off one’s face. So we gave this up and plunged through, 
cooling our temples in the melting snow. Eventually we 
arrived in Chitral at six in the evening. 

On April 20, Captain Younghusband and I camped below 
my aréte at about 10,000 ft.; the weather was still perfect 
and much of the snow had melted. 

At 5.15 a.m. of the 21st we started for the mountain, 
whose name is, by the way, Ishpéro, accompanied by the 
same two Gurkhas who had before been with me. The 
snow was in perfect order, and we accomplished the first 
1,700 ft. in an hour. Here we put on the rope and climbed 
up to the great ‘Gendarme,’ which I have before mentioned. 
We turned this barrier by the south side, and regained the 
arcte after a stiff piece of climbing, which took us 40 minutes 
to accomplish, the rocks being fairly difficult and much iced 
in parts, giving us considerable trouble. Onagain regaining 
the ar¢te, we followed steepish snow slopes with occasional 
bits of quite easy rock until we arrived under the crest. 

Twenty minutes’ gymnastics up a very steep rock face found 
us at the top; an absolute knife edge across which we 
straddled, and immediately fell to on our breakfasts, supple- 
mented by the usual nip of brandy. 

The point on which we sat was the most northerly point 
of a series of needles running the whole length of the 
mountain, eight in number. One of them, the fourth from 
the one on which we were, was, as far as we could make out 
with a rough level, about 20 ft. higher than our point; but 
as it was separated from us by at least three to four hours’ 
hard climbing, we did not attempt to reach it. 

We had from our peak a great view of mountain, but on 
three sides a disappointing one, the mountain being extra- 
ordinarily level. This was partly made up for by the fine 
view which we had of Tirich Mir and its supporters. The 
great mountain does not appear on the south side to have 
any great glaciers, nor is its shape a very striking one; still, 
its great size and massiveness make a fine picture. 

To the right of Tirich Mir we had a distant but very beau- 
tiful view of the great peaks over the Darkot Pass between 
Yasin and the Baroghil Pass on the highroad to the Pamirs. 
To the right of this a very beautiful peak that we had 
admired on our arrival in Chitral. This peak (21,500 ft. in 
height), whose name I have not been able to learn, stands 
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right in front of the Shandu Pass (the main road to Gilgit), 
overlooking the village of Sobaspur, from which place in the 
middle of January we had one of the finest views of a mag- 
nificent mountain that I have seen. 


| 
j 


Though rather disappointed in our general view, I have 
no doubt that it suffered from the extraordinary clearness of 
the air on that day, and the absolute want of atmospheric 
effect. The outlines of the mountain and the steely sky were 
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as hard and colourless as possible: probably the appearance 
of levelness was very much exaggerated by this clearness. 

At 9.40 we commenced our descent; this time passing 
the Gendarme by steep snow slopes on the north side. We 
were lucky enough to find a way down, which gave us no long 
unbroken stretches of snow to cross, as the snow by now had 
become soft, and I was rather doubtful of trusting myself 
to it. However, all proved secure, and we rejoined our old 
track about 1,800 ft. below the summit; the usual plunging 
through soft snow landed us comfortably at 12.45 at our 
bivouac, where we found our Juncheon already waiting for us. 

I enclose a sketch map of the country. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


F. T. PRATT BARLOW. 


By the death of Frederick T. Pratt Barlow in August last, at the age 
of 49, the Alpine Club has lost one who was formerly a most active 
and enthusiastic member. He joined the Club in 1869 and during 
many summers climbed in most parts of the Alps. Readers of this 
Journal will remember his graphic accounts of the first ascents of the 
Grand Paradis from Cogne, in vol. vii., and of the Disgrazia from Val 
Malenco, in vol. viii. Besides these he was the first (in company with 
Mr. Prothero) to ascend Monte Rosa from the Zumstein Sattel. Asa 
mountaineer he had great experience and sound judgment, and his 
knowledge of the Alps was most extensive. His energy was perfectly 
marvellous, and he carried it into everything he took up, whether it 
was climbing, fencing, business, or any other pursuit in life; whatever 
he did he did with a thoroughness which was one of his striking 
characteristics. Though possessed of a strong constitution it is pro- 
bable his many occupations overtaxed his strength, and a neglected 
cold caught some few years since while travelling in Burmah laid the 
foundation of an illness from which he never recovered. 

He was formerly one of the most regular attendants at the meetings 
of the Club, and though for some time past his health prevented his 
being present he maintained to the last the keenest interest in every- 
thing connected with its welfare. A delightful and cheery companion, 
full of good spirits and good temper, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, he had the happy gift of making friends wherever he went, 
and his early death will be a great loss to all who knew him. 

S. F.S. 


DEMETER DIAMANTIDI. 


In Herr Diamantidi, who died in April last, the’ Alpine Club lost 
one of its most energetic foreign members. Though he did not join 
us till 1890, Herr Diamantidi had long been known as one of the most 
active climbers among that active body the Oesterreichischer Alpen~ 
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Club, to the pages of whose journal he was a frequent contributor. 
His chief devotion seems to have been to the Dolomites; but in 1889 
he went to Switzerland, and at the age of fifty accomplished the 
crossing of both Matterhorn and Jungfrau. His success in moun- 
taineering was the more remarkable that he suffered a goud deal from 
shortness of breath, and only extreme determination carried him 
through. Perhaps owing to his Greek blood, he was a man of many 
accomplishments. He was a leading authority on skating, a good all- 
round athlete, a painter of considerable talent, and a brilliant writer ; 
and for several years served on the town council of Vienna. His 
loss has been much felt by his colleagues both of the Austrian and 
Italian Clubs. Here we can only regret that we had not more oppor- 
' tunities of seeing him at our own meetings. 


JOHN BAGOT SCRIVEN. 


JoHN Bacot Scriven has passed away, and a face familiar to some of 
us will be seen no more. Modest and retiring by nature, Scriven 
never associated himself prominently with the Club’s doings, and on 
that account, perhaps, was not very well known outside his own 
immediate circle. But he was a keen climber, and if no sensational 
exploit is connected with his name he yet accomplished in his time 
some good work, 

My reminiscences of him are pleasant ones, and I know that I am 
not alone in my expression of. regret that we are not to see John 
Scriven again. P. W..T. 


KARAKORAM MOUNTAIN SURVEY EXPEDITION. 
ALTITUDES. 

Tue following altitudes have been calculated from observations, for 
the most part taken by Mr. W. M. Conway with a Casella’s Boylean- 
Mariotti mercurial barometer (R.G.S. No.1). A few intermediate 
positions of minor importance were observed with an aneroid, whose 
reading was compared the same day either with the mercurial baro- 
meter or with a boiling point. 

The observations have been reduced by comparison with readings 
taken at Leh and at Gilgit. At Leh there is a Government meteoro- 
logical observatory, and the barometer is read four times daily and 
twenty-four times on one day of each week. The readings of the Leh 
barometer have been corrected for diurnal variation, At Gilgit there 
was no Government meteorological observatory in 1892, though one 
has since been instituted. The burometer was, however, read two or 
three times daily by Surgeon-Captain Roberts. The movement of 
the barometer at Gilgit closely resembles that of the barometer at Leh, 
and its readings have accordingly been corrected for diurnal variation 
by means of the Leh tables. ‘The thermometer was not read at Gilgit ; 
the temperatures employed were specially calculated and supplied by 
the Indian Meteorological Department, under the kind direction of Mr. 
John Eliot, Meteorological Reporter to the Indian Government, who 
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also forwarded a variety of other valuable information and many 


sheets of observations of all kinds. 


The altitudes that follow are the 


mean of the results derived by comparison with Gilgit and Leh 
respectively. All the altitudes have been calculated twice over by 
different methods, and recalculated in every case in which any material 
discrepancy was revealed. When more than one observation was 
taken at any station, the number of separate observations is indicated 
in a bracket after the name :— 


Date, 1892. 

May & June . 
May & June . 
May 12 

» 13-21 

» 17 

» 18 

” 18 

» 19 

» 19 

» 22-28 

» 26 

» 28, 29 

» 31 


May 31; June 1 
June 1 : 
» 1,2 


July 7 3 
June 28 ‘ 


Name. 


Gilgit , 

Sinakar (2) 

Bulchi Camp . 

Dirran Camp (6) 

Bari Rung ‘ 

Kamar Camp 

Uchubagan Camp 
Uchubagan Pass 

Serpent’s Tooth 

Gargo Camp (8) 

Birchwood Station 

Windy Camp (4) 
Breakfast-place 

Sulphur Camp (2) 

Gargo Glacier moraine-angle 
Burchi Camp (2). 

Burchi Glacier moraine- station 


Nomal . 
Chalt ‘ 
Gulmet (3) 
Tashot 


Riverbank below Tashot . 

Top of Fakkar “igzags : 

Shaiyar , ; 

Askordas . ‘ 

Samaiyar Bridge @) 

Samaiyar (2) 

Nagyr (3) 

Rope-bridge below Nagyr 

Baltit Camp (2) ‘ 

Strawberry Camp (2) 

Samaiyar Glacier, lower plateau (2) 
Samaiyar Glacier, upper plateau 
Trough Camp . 
Daranshi Saddle 
Rattallo-Hoper (2) . 
Holshal-Hoper : , 
Holshal ruined fort . 
Hoper Glacier, edge of right moraine 


Foot of Barpu zigzags ‘ 
Barpu Camp. ; ; 
Mir Camp (4) . 


Dasskaram Camp (2) 
Dasskaram Needle , 
Paipering Maidan 
Lower Rash Pass 
Upper Rash Pass 
Huru . . 


Height. 


Feet. 
4,890 
6,920 
8,120 
9,500 
13,480 
9,400 
12,700 
16,280 
17,580 
11,340 
13,470 
12,610 
15,370 
15,680 
13,400 
11,075 
11,550 
5,340 
6,340 
6,410 
6,980 
6,580 
7,480 
7,370 
7,310 
7,480 
7,350 
7,790 
7,090 
7,940 
11,210 
14,300 
15,130 
15,460 
17,940 
9,220 
9,150 
9,340 
9,000 
9,720 
10,400 
11,630 
13,960 
17,660 
10,490 
10,930 
15,930 
9,080 
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Date, 1892. Name. Height. 
Feet. 
July 7 ; Rash Alp huts . 12,140 
June 28 Hispar River, first bridge . 8,620 
28 Hispar River, second bridge 9,400 
June 28, 30; July 9, 10 Hispar (4) : ‘ ; . 10,320 
July 11 Chokutens Camp , 11,770 
» 12 Gandar Camp . 13,070 
» 13, 14 Haigutum Camp (2) . 13,880 
» 15 Kanibasar Camp 14,110 
» 16,17 . Hispar Snowfield Camp (3) 15,240 
» 18 Hispar Pass 17,650 
» 19 Snow-lake Camp, Biafo Glacier 16,290 
» 19, 20 Ogre’s Camp (2) . ‘ ‘ 14,230 
» 21, 22, 23 Boggy Camp(3) , : 13,570 
» 24, 25 Mango Brangsa (2) . 12,600 
» 26 Nambla Brangsa 11,700 
eas Sept. 5, 6 Askole (3) 10,360 
July 31 Enter on Biafo Glacier 10,230 
» ol Extreme foot of Biafo Glacier . 10,120 
July 31; Aug. 1 Sept. 6 F Korofon (3). . 10,360 
Aug. 1 Laskam Pass 12,730 
re | Ghoresamakar . ; 10,710 
5 2 ‘ : Bardumal 11,000 
Aug. 3,4; Sept. 4 Baltoro (foot of glacier) (3) 11,580 
» 5 ? : Baltoro Glacier, first camp 13,010 
» 6 Piale Camp 2 ‘ ‘ 14,120 
» 1,8 Storage Camp (2) . : 14,210 
» 10 ‘ ; Crystal Peak, table station 17,480 
» 10 : é Ditto breakfast-place . 18,570 
» 10 Ditto summit 19,400 
» 10 : : Crystal Glacier, foot of clear i ice 16,900 
« 9,10, 11 ’ . | Pool Camp (3). 14,780 
» 11,12, 13 White Fan Camp @) 15,100 
=a AZ ; , . | Fan Saddle : . 18,760 
» 13, 15, 16, 17, 29 . ga Camp (5) . ; 15,870 
i ° |) Kas* : , 27,750 
» 17 ; Golden Throne . : 23,600 
», 18, 19, 20, 27 Footstool] Camp (4) . 16,430 
» 20 ; . | Theodolite Station 17,110 
» 21 Top of first great serac 18,050 
9 ely 22 Serac Camp (2) ‘ 18,180 
» oo Lower Plateau Camp 19,000 
» 24 ° Upper Plateau Camp . 20,000 
» 26 Pioneer Peak, first point . 20,700 
9 «20 Ditto second point @) 21,350 
Ss 12D Ditto summit ‘ 22,600 
» 29 . Goat’s Delight Camp 15,090 
30 Hollow Camp . 14,480 
Sept. 1,2 Corner Camp (2) 14,500 
re 4 Dreary Camp . : . 10,630 
ie SE Darso Brok : 13,810 
» 8 Skoro Pass 17,320 
wy 8 . Skoro ‘ 7,930 
ws 9 . Shigar . : : 7,760 
» 10,11 Skardo (2) ; ‘ 7,470 


* Measured with theodolite from Junction Camp. The altitude previously 
ascribed to K. 2 was 28,278 ft. Gaurisankar is called 29,002 ft. The measure- 
ment of Kinchinjanga (28,156 ft.) is more certain. 
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ACCIDENTS IN 1893. 


OwineG, no doubt, in great measure, to the splendid weather which 
prevailed during most part of the climbing season, the past summer 
has produced fewer accidents than we have unfortunately learnt of 
late years to expect. Without going into the question of what con- 
stitutes an ‘Alpine accident’ (a question, however, in the answer to 
which more is involved than perhaps appears at first sight), we 
may record here such of them as would incontestably fall under 
that head. 

On July 28 Herr Menzel, an Evangelical clergyman from Erfurt, left 
Gries, in the Salzthal (the valley entering the Oetzthal at Lengenfeld), 
to ascend by himself the Winnebachkogel, a peak about 9,500 ft. in 
height. He reached the top, where his card was afterwards found, 
inscribed, ‘ Five hours from Gries, in favourable weather. Hope to find 
a shorter way down.’ Curiously enough, observers below seem to 
have thought the weather unfavourable. On the descent, doubtless 
in looking for his shorter way, he fell on a slope composed of grass 
and steep slabs of rock and was killed. He is said to have been an 
experienced climber, and to have made many guideless expeditions. 

On August 7 Messrs. Andreas Seiler, of Zermatt (a young man of 
19, a member of the well-known family), und Oscar Gysi, of Man- 
chester, with the guides J. J. Biner, Joseph Taugwalder, and Leo 
Moser, were ascending the Matterhorn from the Italian side. About 
half-way between the Col du Lion and the hut young Seiler, growing 
impatient at the slow pace of his companions, separated from them, 
and with only Biner on the rope proceeded rapidly upwards. Half 
an hour later the hindmost party heard a clatter of stones above 
them, and the next instant the bodies of Seiler and Biner were seen 
falling towards the Glacier du Lion. The whole account is curiously 
parallel to that of the accident of three years ago in which Herr 
Goehos and his guides lost their lives.* 

On the same day an accident happened which fortunately resulted in . 
no loss of life, but which seems worthy of record. Herr Schlesinger, of 
Berlin, with the Laurent Proments, father and son, had successfully 
ascended the Grandes Jorasses. On the descent they found the snow 
in the couloir above the Roches du Reposoir, as might be expected 
after a hot day, exceedingly untrustworthy. Young Proment anchored 
himself, while his father and Herr Schlesinger advanced cautiously, 
tied to 100 ft. of rope. They had nearly reached the head of the 
rock, when the whole mass of superjacent snow gave way, sweeping 
them down in an avalanche and jerking young Proment from his 
hold. Fortunately they were able to stop before reaching the berg- 
schrund at the foot of the couloir, and succeeded in extricating them- 
selves, two of the party considerably the worse for wear. The elder 
Proment, who by good luck had escaped without much damage, had 
stuck to his axe, and was able to cut steps in the direction of the hut, 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xv. p. 274. 
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along which the others crawled. Herr Schlesinger’s nephew, a young 
medical student, had come to meet his uncle, accompanied by a porter, 
César Ollier. They arrived at the hut at the right moment. Ollier 
helped the injured men to reach it, and returned to Courmayeur for 
auxiliaries, while the nephew rendered surgical assistance. On the 
following day a party of fifteen went up to the hut and brought Herr 
Schlesinger and his guide down. In this case all due caution seems 
to have been observed, unless, indeed, of which no evidence appears 
the original start was made too late. 

Of the next mishap on our list we regret to say that the same 
remark cannot be made; indeed, if ever a life was lost in the Alps 
through flagrant disregard of well-established rules it was that of 
Mr. Lucas. We quote the account as given in Reuter’s telegram of 
August 18, based on the reports of the guides :— 

‘On Tuesday, August 15, the party, consisting of two Englishmen, 
Mr. Williamson and Mr. H. N. Lucas, with two guides, Adolf Ander- 
matten and Franz Zurbriggen, both of whom belonged to Saas, left 
that place to cross the Taschhorn. They passed that night on the 
rock to the east of the Taschhorn, and at 11 o’clock on Wednesday, 
the 16th, reached the summit. They intended to make the descent 
in time to reach Randa at 5 in the evening, and to climb the Weiss- 
horn on the following day. The way over the Kien Glacier was 
difficult, however, and they were also detained through the indispo- 
sition of Mr. Williamson. The consequence was that they were 
benighted, and had to proceed by the light of lanterns. At 10 o'clock 
in the evening they came to a dangerous path, which led over the 
rocks from Kienacker to Randa, the beginning of the forest region, 
at a height of 2,000 metres, the distance being less than two hours’ 
journey. 

‘ The guides considered that it would be unwise to attempt to descend 
further, as their lanterns were burnt out, and they accordingly selected 
a smooth piece of grass on which to pass the night, only eight paces 
distant from two abysses. They lit a large camp fire, and being 
overcome with fatigue all were asleep by about 11 o’clock. Two 
hours later Zurbriggen awoke, and discovered that Mr. Lucas had 
disappeared. He and the others called him by name, but in vain, and 
they were obliged to wait for daybreak before they could commence 
asearch. At 4 o'clock they found the body close to their resting- 
place at the foot of a rock 60 métresin height, His watch had stopped 
at 20 minutes past twelve. It is supposed that he shifted his position. 
while half asleep towards the edge of the precipice and rolled over. 
Immediately on being informed of what had occurred, the authorities 
sent ten guides to recover the body, which was brought to the Wildi 
Chapel, near Randa, at 5 o'clock in the evening. 

‘Mr. Lucas was 23 years ofage and:an undergraduate of New College, 
Oxford. Both the guides are trustworthy and experienced men.’ 

How it can have come about that ‘trustworthy and experienced men,’ 
as Andermatten and Zurbriggen are, doubtless with justice, called, should 
have allowed their party to go to sleep in a spot ‘only eight paces 
distant from two abysses,’ without the security of the rope, passes our 
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comprehension. The point is one on which almost every book con- 
taining advice to climbers laya stress; * but one would have thought 
that without this the necessity of the precaution would have been 
obvious. 

On August 21 a Herr Chaumontet ascended the Schwarzenstein, in 
the Zillerthal, accompanied only by a porter, aged 65, who had never 
been on a glacier and carried no axe. Their rope was a chance one, 
procured at the Berliner Hiitte, about 15 ft. long and + in. thick. On 
the descent they had to cross a crevasse, wide below, but showing on 
the surface only as a crack some 10 ins. wide. Herr Chaumontet, a 
heavy man, stepped on the edge of this; the ice broke with him, and 
he fell more than 70 ft., being buried under a mass of snow. His 
companion’s life was saved by the not unlikely accident of the rope 
parting. Next day Herr Chaumontet’s body was recovered. With 
the ‘ Oesterreichische Alpen-Zeitung,’ from which we take it, we think 
that ‘ we may refrain from any commentary on this narrative.’ 

On August 27 an accident occurred on the Aiguille Noire du Peétéret, 
near Courmayeur, by which Signor Poggi, a well-known member ot 
the C.A.I., lost his life. Mr. J. P. Farrar writes as follows on this 
subject :— 

‘This mountain was first ascended some years agoft by Lord Went- 
worth, with Emile Rey and J. B. Bich, but up to the present year had 
remained almost unknown, only some four or five ascents having been 
recorded, nearly all under Rey’s leadership. This summer, however, 
it was repeatedly ascended—viz. by Miss Foley, by Messrs. Wicks, 
Morse, and Wilson, by Mr. Broome, by Dr. Giissfeldt, and by myself, 
three of the ascents being again under Rey’s leadership. The route is 
a complicated one, and the mountain has a general reputation of being 
dangerous from falling stones. Still, none of the parties above mentioned 
appears to have suffered from stones, although one of them descended 
in the severe thunderstorm of August 24. Signor Poggi, who was 
accompanied by David Proment, of Courmayeur, as guide, as well as 
by a porter named Fenouillet, made the ascent from the usual bivouac 
in the Fauteuil des Allemands, the day being fine and windless. The 
party reached the summit at 8.45, and were already about 2 hrs. on 
the way down when a stone, described as the size of a man’s fist, came 
whizzing down and struck some loose stones, which fell right on the 
climbers. The guide’s arm was badly hurt, his axe broken, whilst 
Signor Poggi was struck by a stone just behind the ear and killed 
on the spot. He also received other unimportant injuries, whilst the 
porter who was leading down escaped unhurt. 

‘On the news reaching Courmayeur Signor Gonella, president of the 
Turin Section of the C.A.I., who had made the ascent in 1890 with 
Signor Poggi’s guide, at once started with a body of men for the scene 
of the accident and brought down the body. Signor Gonella made a 
careful investigation on the spot, and is fully convinced that no blame 


* See, for example, Dr. Wilson’s Mountaineering, p. 50. 
See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 1. 
{ In the Rivista ‘as big as a horse’s head.’ 
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attaches to anybody. The funeral service was held at Courmayeur 
and the body then conveyed to Turin.’ 

The ‘ Rivista’ for August adds some further particulars. The part of 
the route most exposed to stones had been safely passed, and the 
accident happened as they were crossing a smali gully. The statement, 
however, that the leading guide sprang forward, the hinder one back- 
ward, to the nearest points of shelter, drawing the rope tight and 
inaking it impossible for Signor Poggi to move in either direction, is 
contradicted in the September number; and, indeed, the conditions 
seem to have been such as to make this impossible. 


ALPINE NOTES AND NEW ROUTES. 


Pic Bovurcet, CentraL AND West Summits (12,115 ft. [7], 
12,100 ft. [?]), AND Roures By THE W. Face. August 16.—Mr. 
Ernest Aves, with Christophe Ture as guide and J. Rochette as porter, 
left the hotel at La Bérarde at 2.55. The rope was put on at 
7.5, and the top of the Col de la Casse Déserte reached at 9.10. 
Descending the col on the E. side for about a quarter of an hour, they 
turned S., and in about 20 min. reached the S.E. foot of the mountain. 
So far the route from the col had probably been that taken by Mr. 
Swan.* Crossing a triangular piece of snow, Turc attempted the 
rocks on its left, but no advance being possible there the snow was 
descended S. to the end of a long rib of rock. This was turned 
(10.55) and found to give good going on the other side. Here the 
actual climb may be said to have begun. Bearing N.W., the party 
mounted the S. face of the mountain until very near the Pointe Swan. 
Skirting this on the left side, they made, first by a chimney, then by 
open rock, and again by a second chimney followed by open rock, for 
the central summit of the main ridge (1.5). Hold had been somewhat 
uncertain at points on the way up, but only for the last 80 ft. or so were 
the rocks very bad. Here they were distinctly rotten and dangerous. 
The central summit seemed to be about 15 ft. lower than the Pointe 
Swan. The party followed the main ridge for about a quarter of an hour, 
then descended by a medial aréte (S.) for a short distance, traversed 
rather steep rocks (W.), and finally climbed by easy rocks to the 
W. summit (2.25). This is the point seen from the Téte de la Maye, 
and is, perhaps, 30 ft. lower than the Pointe Swan. ‘A second cairn 
having been built by Ture (the first having been put up at the 
central summit), the party began the descent, at first S.H. and then S., 
following a couloir of easy rock and loose stone until opposite a well- 
marked gap in the side of the mountain facing the Vallon des Etangons. 
Cutting across an ice-slope, they climbed a low wall of rock and 
reached the gap (3.50). Here the descent of the W. face and the most 
uncertain part of the route began, although Turc, who so far had 
led, had shouted down, after a brief reconnaissance from the gap, 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xiii. p. 404. 
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that La Bérarde would be reached ‘ahuit heures.’ This proved, 
however, an over-sanguine estimate, as the rocks were not left 
until 7.30. During the last part a decided trend to the S. had to be 
taken, but for the greater distance the party zigzagged and did not 
diverge greatly from the line directly below the gap. The rocks were 
fairly solid, but decidedly steep, and on five occasions rope had to be 
fixed for the last man, Turc. In all about 190 ft. of rope was thus left. 
After quitting the rocks about half an hour of twilight remained in 
which to traverse the snowfield at their base; but the slope was easy, 
there were only two or three crevasses to be crossed, and the moraine 
was reached just as darkness settled down. From this point, about 
8,500 ft. up, 2 hrs. of daylight walking would have easily taken the 
party down to La Bérarde; but by lantern light something over 3 hrs. 
proved to be necessary, and the hotel was not reached until 11.50. 
Time, 20 hrs. 55 min. Halts, 2 hrs.15 min. August 29.—Messra. Hiatt, 
C. Baker, and F. W. Oliver, accompanied by Albert Supersaxo and 
Christophe Turc, made the first ascent of this peak directly from the 
Etaucons valley. Leaving La Bérarde at 3.30 a.m., they followed the 
ordinary Etancons route to the Cabane des Bergers, from which point 
a direct line was taken up steep grass slopes, debris, and easy rocks to 
the amphitheatre closed to the E. by the main N. and S, ridge of the 
Grande Ruine group, to the N. and S. by the western ridges of the 
Pic Bourcet and Téte de Charriére respectively. A small fringe of 
glacier was crossed and the rocks of the main ridge struck at a point 
midway between the two western ridges at 7.0 a.m. After ascending 
a few feet on to a broad débris-covered ledge, an easy traverse was 
made along the face to the angle between the main ridge and the fine 
western ridge of the Pic Bourcet. Up this angle runs a long and steep 
gully, and to the left of the gully, running parallel to it, is a well- 
marked crack. The chief difficulty of the climb consisted in attaining 
the notch which marks the summit of the gully, and which is the 
point where the 8S. ridge merges inthe mountain. The route followed 
lay sometimes in the gully, but for the most part on the rocks of the 
face of the S. aréte to the right of the gully. On the whole a zigzag 
course was followed, gradually approaching the gully above. In the 
frequent traverses which were necessary the party were never more 
than 200 ft. from the gully. Their line of ascent was always much 
nearer the gully than the route taken by Mr. Aves in his descent some 
days previously. The two routes converge at the notch, which was 
reached after 3} hours’ climbing up very steep and friable rocks. 
From this point the main ridge can be followed to Mr. Aves’s cairn on 
the S.W. summit of the Pic Bourcet. The party, however, descended 
a few feet on the E. side into a very broad couloir filled with ice, out 
of which they climbed straight up to Mr. Aves’s cairn. The point was 
reached at 11.30. Here a halt was made, but as clouds rapidly 
collected and a storm became imminent, it was decided to descend the 
mountain by Mr. Swan’s route. The ridge from Mr. Aves’s summit 
was followed over another, slightly higher, point—intermediate in 
position between Mr, Aves's and Mr. Swan’s peaks—then, bearing 
always to the left, by a succession of couloirs and ribs of rock, a 
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descent was made into Mr. Swan’s great couloir, and the S.E. branch 
of the Casse Déserte Glacier reached at 4.30. As the weather had 
entirely broken, the Plate des Agneaux Glacier was followed, and the 
Refuge at the Chalets des Alpes reached at 7.30 p.m. The party was 
on the rocks of this mountain from 7 a.m. to 4.30 p.M.—a circumstance 
due to the extraordinary rottenness of the rocks on both sides, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the summit. In this respect the Pic 
Bourcet exceeded anything within the experience of any member of 
the party. It is not possible or necessary to minutely describe the 
line of ascent taken to the right of the gully on the W. face. The 
rocks are steep and require careful handling ; but, provided they are 
free from new snow, a climbing party should always be able to force 
a passage either up or down without artificial aid. 

RocuER DE L’ENcouLA (11,608tt.). August 25.—The last-named party, 
unaccompanied by Mr. Baker, climbed the Rocher de I’Encoula from 
the Col de l’Encoula de Petit Pierre by the south aréte, which was 
followed in its entirety to the top over several summits of subordinate 
Importance. This variation of M. Duhamel’s route * adds interest to 
a not very exciting scramble. 

Cresta Paganini (3,444 m. = 11,300 ft., Paganini). Con Paganini. 
Auqust 19,—Signor G. Bobba and Mr. G. Yeld, with Francois Pession, 
of Val Tournanche, and Joseph Jantet, of Epinel, made the first ascent 
of the above, and completed the passage of the Col Paganini, the 
southern side of which was traversed by Messrs. EH. T. Compton and 
G. Yeld, with Francois Pession. André Pellissier, and Léon Guichardaz, 
in August 1892.+ In 3 hrs. from the Monei Chalets, at which they had 
spent the night, the party reached the foot of the Cresta, 3,218 m. (the 
last figure is doubtful), and thence, chiefly by good rocks, passing over 
3,436 on the way, reached the highest point, 3,444 m. They then, 
after going down a little on the other side, descended in the direction of 
the Coupé de Monei by a very steep snow-slope, with a bergschrund 
at its foot, which took some negotiating. 

‘These names were proposed by me in honour of Signor Paganini, 
whose map is the only one upon which this rock ridge is correctly laid 
down, and were warmly supported by Signor Bobba, It is properly a 
big buttress of the Tour St. Ours, 3,602 m.=11,818 feet (Paganini),and 
is joined to it by a fine snow ridge, traversed by Compton and myself 
in 1892. The Col Paganini is between the Cresta Paganini and the Tour 
St. Ours. The Cresta is very conspicuous, not to say imposing, from 
the Monei Chalets, whence it looks like a separate mountain.—G. Y.’ 

Penta vet Tur (3,420 m. = 11,221 ft., Paganini; 3,416 m.= 
11,208 ft., Tialian Government Mapt). August 21.—Signor G. 
Bobba, with Casimir Thérisod, of Val Grisanche, and Mr. G. Yeld, with 
Francois and Sylvain Pession, of Val Tournanche, made the first ascent 
of this peak, which is well seen from the hamlet of Val Nontey. From 
the Col Lauzon route they reached the summit by the N.K. ridge, mainly 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 362. 
¢t See p. 317. 
t See Climbers’ Guide to the Mountains of Cogne, p. 122. 
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over rocks, with occasional patches of snow and ice. They then de- 
scended to the col between the Punta del Tuf and the Gran Sertz, 
going first to the right and then working round to the left by steep but 
good rocks, which afforded interesting climbing. From the col they 
got down to the Lauzon Glacier, mainly by a ridge of blue rocks be- 
tween two gullies. The gully on the left, in descending, curved a 
little. These gullies were raked by falling stones; in fact, the whole 
of this face of the mountain seemed more or less infested by them. 
After a by no means pleasant descent the Lauzon Glacier was reached, 
and a direct line taken to the royal hunting lodge on the Col Lauzon 
route. A herd of chamois was seen on the ascent and descent. The 
‘times’ have unfortunately been lost. The descent from the col to the 
Lauzon Glacier cannot be recommended. 

Cot ve Moner (3,428 m. = 11,247 ft., Italian Government Map; 
3,431 m. = 11,257 ft., Paganini). August 25.—The same party in 
returning to Cogne from the Piantonetto refuge discovered a useful 
variation of this col. Instead of mounting by gullies, the stones in 
some of which were this year busy early in the day, they kept more to 
the west, ascending by a sort of ridge. This they followed very nearly 
to the crest which divides the Val Nontey from the Val Piantonetto, 
the last few minutes only being spent in a steep gully. They 
reached the summit ridge about twenty minutes to the west of the 
true col. Tnis route reduces to a minimum the danger from falling 
stones. 

Les JuMEAUX DE LA Roccra Viva, East Peak (3,589 m. = 
11,776 ft., Paganini).—This name is proposed for the two rock towers 
on the ridge east of the Roccia Viva. They are very well seen from 
the road between Cogne and Crétaz, and the eastern one is a very 
striking sight from the Piantonetto refuge. 

August 24.—Mr. G. Yeld, with Frangois and Sylvain Pession, 
made the first ascent of this peak from the Piantonetto refuge. They 
reached the foot of the peak by the route followed by Messrs. 
Coolidge and Gardiner, with Christian Almer the younger and his 
brother Rudolf, on their ascent of the Roccia Viva from the east, 
August 17, 1889,* and thence gained the summit by steep and 
difficult but good rocks, in which they met with one or two ideal 
chimneys. The party were overtaken by a heavy thunderstorm on 
the descent, and for the last bit took to Coolidge and Gardiner’s 
couloir, down which they raced and gained some sort of shelter under 
a projecting rock. Instead of returning by their morning’s route they 
crossed the Bocchetta di Monte Nero (Signor Baretti’s Colle San 
Lorenzo) to the refuge. The Roccia Viva Glacier, like most of its 
neighbours, was much crevassed this year compared with last. 

‘This is one of the finest climbs in the Cogne district. In the 
pleasure of the climb, and afterwards in the excitement caused by the 
storm, I did not take all the “times” I should have taken, but we 
were absent from the refuge a little over seven hours. ‘The view of 
the approaching storm from the summit was magnificent. G. Y.’ 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xiv. pp. 484, 485. 
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Ponta Crevasse (3,303 m. =10,237 ft., Italian Government Map; 
3,307 m. = 10,850 ft., Paganini).* August 27.—The same party 
made the second ascent of this peak, the first aseent of which was 
made by Messrs. Coolidge and Gardiner, with Christian Almer the 
younger and his brother Rudolf, on August 21, 1889.+ 

Starting from Cogne, the party struck the ridge which runs from the 
Puuta Crevasse to the Col Trajo, a little above the col, and then, in- 
stead of following the route taken by their predecessors, climbed the 
“numberless rock teeth’ on the ridge. All the teeth were climbed 
except the last two, which were turned a little below their summits on 
the west side. The climb was by no means easy; but it was interesting, 
though the rocks were abnormally rotten. ‘The ascent from the point 
struck above the Col Trajo took 2 hrs. 20 min. Epinel with its 
green pastures was very pretty from the top. The party descended 
by the same way, the difficult part taking 1 hr. 10 min. They 
reached Aosta the same evening by the way of the Gran Nomenon 
chalets and Vieyes. 

Mont Buanc From THE QuintINo SELLA Crus Hot. August 16.— 
Messrs. T. L. Kesteven and A. M. Marshall, with Joseph and Emil 
Gentinetta and Rudolf Kauffmann, made a variation on the route 
given in Kurz’s Guide (pp. 109, 110). The ordinary route was 
followed trom the hut to the col south of the point marked 3,886 m. 
on Mieulet’s map. From the col the basin of the Mont Blane glacier 
was crossed, and the ascent made not by the usual aréte, but by a 
‘prominent rib of rock ’ almost due east of the col. The rib was fairly 
easy, and appears to be quite safe from falling stunes. The rib ends 
above under an icefall, which was traversed without difficulty, but 
which under different conditions might give great trouble. A good 
view of the icefall is obtained from the col. Above the icefall steep 
snow-slopes lead to the main ridge of the mountain, which was struck 
about midway between Mont Blanc de Courmayeur and the principal 
summit. Time from the hut to the summit, including halts, 
6 hrs. 50 m. 

Tue Ascent oF Mont Buianc BY THE AIGUILLE BLANCHE DE 
Piéréret.—The variety of ways leading to the top of Mont Blanc is 
remarkable. By tracing the ways of all expeditions differing trom 
each other on a map of large scale you get a network of lines which 
allow of several hundreds of combinations, each different from the 
other, each leading to the top from Chamonix, or from St. Gervais, 
or from Courmayeur. 

Having made four ascents of Mont Blanc I have become acquainted 
with the following portions of the various routes :— 

Déme du Gotter.—Grand Plateau, Grands Mulets, Chamonix. 
Aiguille Grise, Courmayeur. 
Aiguille du Gofitter, St. Gervais. 
Grand Plateau, Mur de la Cote, Rochers Rouges. 
Aréte des Bosses, summit of Mont Blanc. 


* See Climbers’ Guide to the Mountains of Cogne, p. 141. 
¢ Alpine Journal, vol. xiv. pp. 486, 487. 
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Rochers Rouges.—Brenva Glacier, Courmayeur. 
Summit of Mont Blanc. 
Upper Part of Aréte des Bosses.—Rochers and Glacier du Mont Blane, 

Courmayeur. 

Mont Blanc de Courmayeur.—Summit of Mont Blanc. 
Aiguille Blanche de Pétéret, Brenva Glacier, Courmayeur. 

My last expedition took place on August 14, 15, 14, 17, 1893. 

First day : Courmayeur, Brenva Glacier, first gite (on the east face 
of the Aiguille Blanche), 3,200 m. = 10,500 ft. 

Second day: Aiguille Blanche de Pétéret (4,013 m. = 13,165 ft.); 
Pétéret aréte, second gite (on the south face of Mont Blanc de Cour- 
mayeur), 4,250 m. = 13,950 ft. 

Third day : Ascent of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur (4,756 m. 
= 15,600 ft.); Mont Blanc (4,810 m. = 15,780 ft.); cabane of the 
Rochers Rouges (4,510 m. = 14,800 ft.). 

- Fourth day: Mur de la Cote, Corridor, Grand Plateau, Déme du 
Gofiter, Aiguilles Grises, Courmayeur (1,230 m.=4,025 ft.). 

I was accompanied by E. Rey and Chr. Klucker as guides and 
César Ollier as porter. Three more porters were wanted as far as the 
first gite. 

It is well known that the Aiguille Blanche de Pétéret had been 
ascended only once, by Sir H. Seymour King in 1885. We did not 
follow his route, which leads over the west flank (Fresnay side), but 
wanted to try the east flank, very steep, a slope too that stands out 
1,400 m. = 4,500 ft. above the Brenva Glacier. 

As the lower Brenva Glacier, except the very end, is not practicable, 
we had to follow the left bank of it (Mont de la Brenva) to a height 
of 2,550 m. (= 8,360 ft.). Here we took the remarkably crevassed 
glacier, crossing it in 24 hrs., and reaching the opposite bank —i.e. . 
the base of the Aiguille Blanche—at 2,750 m. = 9,020 ft., where the 
ascent, properly speaking, began. After three hours’ climb we chose 
a place for the night, at the level of 3,200 m. = 10,500 ft., on the 
broken rocks of one of the ribs which project from the mountain’s 
surface. The weather was calm and clear, the temperature relatively 
warm. 

On the following morning we left at 4.30 a.m., and reached the top 
of the Aiguille Blanche at 10.56 a.m. The difficulties we had to over- 
come were certainly considerable, though not extraordinary, but the 
danger of stones rushing from time to time through iced couloirs that 
we had to cross was very great. ‘The ascent consisted chiefly in rock- 
climbing. Between 3,700-3.900 m. = 12,150-12,800 ft. we had to 
follow a ridge of snow and ice taking its origin in a rocky bastion 
which is crowned by the coquettish snow pyramid of the top. 

After a rest a little below the summit we continued our way by 
following the ridge which connects the Aiguille Blanche with Mont 
Blanc de Courmayeur. It dominates the Brenva Glacier on the 
right, the Fresnay-Brouillard Glaciers on the left. Its deepest point 
(2,010 m. = 15,155 ft.) belongs to a snow col without a name, 
which we reached after two hours of slow progress. Leaving it and 
taking the side of the plateau of Fresnay we came near to the bottom 
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of the latter, but immediately attacked the rocks before us, and made a 
halt at 3.30 p.m. about 700 m. = 2,3U0 ft. below the top of Mont 
Blanc de Courmayeur. After ciscussing our chances we decided to pass 
a second night on the rocks, which we reached at 5 p.m. at a height of 
4,250 m. = 13,950 ft. As we had no fuel nor blankets we had to 
suffer accordingly between sunset and sunrise. On the following 
morning (third day) our expedition left at about 6 o’clock, and after 
great labour and difficulties reached the top of Mont Blanc de Cour- 
mayeur at 12.55 p.m. We found nothing but ice on the aréte that we 
hit again at 70 m. (=230 ft.) above the gite. Only 200 m. (=650 ft.) 
in height could be done within 25 hrs. Therefore we gave up the 
aréte, turning again to the left and beginning our rock-climbing 
anew. This was hard work; for the rocks were rotten, very steep, 
partly ice-clad. ‘The rope caused great annoyance. Nearly 4 hrs. 
were wasted till we got out of the rocks and reached again the last 
piece of the aréte at a distance of about 80 feet from the top. 
Fortunately there was no cornice. 

The Mont Blanc de Courmayeur has been reached twice before—by 
Mr. T. Eccles, 1879; by Mr.G. Gruber, 1880. Both expeditions took 
the Brouillard Glacier and the Fresnay plateau, but chose different 
ways from there to the top. Mr. Gruber followed the central ridge, 
because it was in good condition. The snow aréte between the two 
Mont Blancs (4,756 m., 4,820 m.) is nearly horizontal. We reached 
the summit at 1.55 P.M., where we were most heartily greeted by 
Messrs. A. M. Marshall and T. L. Kesteven. These gentlemen obliged 
me very much by coming to the aid of my exhausted provisions, giving 
me indeed the whole amount of their own. We passed the following 
night in the cabane of the Rochers Rouges, packed together with 12 
workmen—a most dreadful night—and took our way home to Cour- 
mayeur as indicated above. 

The expedition lasted 88 hrs. 

The difficulties encountered as far as climbing and step-cutting are 
regarded were hardly more intense than those of other arduous expe, 
ditions; but there is the peculiar difficulty of length and the danger of 
time. The length of way on which you encounter serious difficulties 
is greater than on other expeditions. The time during which you 
are exposed to stonefalls and to a break of the weather is longer. 
If the weather should break in the middle of the expedition the chance 
of escaping is not great. We enjoyed five days not only of steady but 
of splendid weather, and should not have succeeded without this 


auxiliary. 
The best thing I can say of Rey and Klucker, the guides of that 
expedition, is that they did it. Pau. Gissrevpr. 


A MissiNe Pace tn Atpine History.—In selecting this title for 
an article in the October number of the ‘ National Review’ concern- 
ing the first ascent of Mont Blanc by an Englishman, on August 9, 
1787, Mr. Richard Edgcumbhe has overlooked the fact that an account 
of the expedition of Colonel Mark Beaufoy (not B-aufroy), the traveller 
in question, was published by him in the ‘ Annals of Philosophy ’ for 
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February 1817.* The interesting MSS. dated November 1816, now 
printed by Mr. Edgcumbe, was apparentiy used as a draft of the article 
in question, modestly written and published thirty years after the 
ascent, the two versions being at points identical. ‘The account of 
our compatriot’s expedition received additional publicity through being 
chosen as the subject of the opening article in No. 1 of the now vener- 
able ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ (April 1817), which consists of a notice 
of, with extracts from, the ‘ Annals’ paper of Colonel Beaufoy, men- 
tioned as ‘a philosopher of considerable eminence.’ The Colonel, who 
was at one time in the Coldstream Guards, was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘ Annals’ of papers on various subjects, as well as author of 
several hooks, of scientific interest, and of a work upon Mexico which 
appeared in 1828, a few years before his death. 

Beaufoy’s, the fourth ascent of Mont Blanc, was made in the year 
following the first ascent by Balmat and Paccard, and a few days after 
Saussure’s. It may not be uninteresting to note that the centenary of 
the first ascent was observed by Mr. F. O. Schuster, who, with Henri 
Devouassoud and a porter, ascended the mountain on August 8, 1886. 

Students of the literature of Mont Blanc will find reference to 
printed accounts of ascents in the appendix to M. Kuraz’s ‘ Guide de la 
Chaine du Mont-Blanc’ (French edition), 1892. Nearly 100 such 
accounts may engage their attention. H. C. 

Dent pu Requin (3,419 m. = 11,218 ft.). July 25.—Messrs. 
A. F. Mummery, Wm. Cecil Slingsby, G. Hastings, and Dr. 
Norman Collie ascended! this peak. They bivouacked immediately 
under the peak on a grass-covered crag overlooking the foot of the 
séracs on the Géant. By doing this they had ample opportunity 
of making a most caretul study of the face of the mountain 
through telescopes under various conditions of light and_ shade, 
which proved to be exceedingly valuable. All agreed that it was 
of paramount importance to reach one point—a patch of snow some 
500 ft. below the summit of the mountain. This patch resembled 
a huge white butterfly, and, though it may probably at some future 
date be reached from below, it was decided to try to reach it from the 
S. aréte near the top of the mountain. 

As the story of the ascent of this fine peak is to be told at length 
at a later date, it is sufficient to say that the party left their gite at 
3.10; they ascended the Glacier du Requin, which comes down 
from L’Aiguille du Plan; they reached the S. aréte some 50 ft. below 
the top of their wished-for goal at 8.50. They descended some 
450 feet to the white butterfly patch of snow, partly by the S. aréte 
and partly by means of a long rope. They then traversed the face 
and climbed to a V-shaped notch on the N. aréte by means of two 
steep chimneys. After more interesting climbing on this aréte the 


* Narrative of a Journey from the Village of Chamouniz, in Switzer- 
land, to the Summit of Mont Blane, undertaken on August 8, 1787. By Col. 
Beaufoy, F.R.S. [Due mention of this ascent is made on p.9 of Mr. W. 
Longman’s Modern Mountaineering. Barry and Auldjo also refer to it; and 
the latter quotes some of Beaufoy’s observations. } 
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summit was reached at 1.10. They left at 2.20, reached the glacier 
at 6.25 and their gite at 11.45. Two of the party here retired to their 
sleeping bags; the others went on, and reached the Montanversat 4.30 4.u.* 

As all of the party were fresh from England their pace was 
miserably slow. One had a railway headache, another could not go 
uphill, whilst a third could not go down, and the fourth showed the 
greatest desire to add to his local geographical knowledge by making, 
about every half-hour, minute observations. These, it may be added, 
were at all times of greater value if made ina sitting posture. A 
strong party in good training could easily make this expedition in six 
or seven hours’ less time. 

AIGUILLE DU Pian (3,673 m.=12,051 ft.). August 7.—The same 
party crossed this peak from the Chamonix side to the Mer de Glace, 
two of them having taken part in the unsuccessful attempt made in 
1892, which is so graphically described by Mr. Carr in his paper ‘ Two 
Days on an Ice Slope,’ in the last number of this Journal. 

After several careful reconnaissances it was decided that the moun- 
tain should this year be attacked from the Glacier des Pélerins. 

The party encamped on a most lovely little green alp between the 
Glaciers de Blaitiére and des Pélerins. They left their tent at 1.45, and 
reached the head of the right-hand lateral moraine of the Glacier des 
Pélerins at 3. There are three large couloirs on the S.W. face of the 
Aiguille du Plan. At the base of the middle one there is a glacier 
bay, shaped like the letter M. At the head of this couloir is.a narrow 
col between two peaks on the north-western aréte of the Plan. On 
the liorizon on the col itself could be seen the blue séracs of the 
Glacier de ’Aiguille du Plan. By this col the party hoped to make 
their ascent. They ascended without difficulty to the top right-hand 
corner of the letter M by the Glacier des Pélerins and reached the 
rocks at 5. A trap dyke bright with Ranunculus glactalts and Silene 
acaulis here traverses the whole face of the mountain horizontally. 
The party followed it S. and turned up the second little gully to their 
left. Until 7.20 they climbed up easy snow; then ice forced them to 
rocks on their right. At first these were very easy, and a good height 
was soon made; then the rocks became steep and smooth, and at 9.10 
the party was driven back to the same gully which they had left. The 
trough of the gully was here only about 7 ft. wide, a square-walled 
trap dyke very similar to many on the Cumberland fells. Tull 11 there 
was difficult step-cutting until the base of some crags was reached. 
These were 300 or 400 ft. high, and were looked upon from the first 
as being the most doubtful place in the ascent. 

Without describing the fun which was met with it is sufficient to 
say that a way was forced up the crags, and the col was reached at 12. 

Here it was conclusively proved that if the party in the expedition 
of 1892 had climbed 60 or 70 feet of rather difficult rocks, the foot of 
which they had reached, success would have been certain, as no 
obstacles of especial difficulty remained. 

The party followed a snow aréte, and were much astonished to find, 


* This is the peak called by Forbes ‘ Aig. des Blaitiére derriére.’ 
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almost at the head of the Glacier de l’Aiguille du Plan, a difficult 
bergschrund, the top lip of which was out of one man’s reach. By 
means of a human pyramid this was crossed, and the top of the moun- 
tain was reached at 2. The party remained there until 3.30. They 
descended by the Glacier du Requin, which they found to be difh- 
cult, though probably the difficulties were increased by following the 
track of a chamois. They reached the Mer de Glace at 7.10 and the 
Montanvers at 8.50. 

AIGUILLE DE Grérpon.—On August 4 Miss Bristow, with Messrs. 
Mummery and Slingsby, effected the traverse of the Grépon ; hence this 
peak has now entered into another of the phases common to all fine 
mountains. The Grépon was first traversed in 1892 by Messrs. Mum- 
mery, Hastings, and Dr. Collie. 

CoL DE L’EBOULEMENT. August 4.—Mr. E. A. Broome, with the 
guides Josef M. Biner and Aug. Cupelin, made an additional pass 
from the Montanvers to Courmayeur, which he names the Col de 
YEboulement, as it is between the aiguille of that name and the 
Aig. de Leschaux. He considers it affords better climbing than either 
the Pierre Joseph, Taléfre, or Triolet cols, and only slightly inferior to 
the Hirondelles. Though between the same peaks as the Col de 
Leschaux * the range is crossed at a totally different point, and the 
routes on both sides are distinct. 

From Montanvers the G}. de Leschaux was ascended to its KE. arm 5 
then (leaving the couloir leading up to the Col de Leschaux well to 
the south) the two great snow-slopes which seam the 8.W. face of 
the Aig. de l’Eboulement were ascended, first by the left and higher by 
the right-hand one. When nearly on a level with the col a traverse to 
the right over rocks, and a short elimb up slabs, led to its summit at a 
point where some huge rocks take a shape resembling a lion couchant. 
These rocks are unmistakable and lie to the N. of the unnamed rock- 
needle in the ridge, while the Col de Leschaux is to its S.; the route, 
too, so far can easily be followed on Donkin’s photograph, taken from 
the Tacul (No. 141 of the colleetion in the Club rooms). 

The descent was straight down over difficult rocks (a spare 60-ft. 
rope being twice requisite), then by easier rocks to the very steep snow- 
slope at the head of the W. arm of the Glacier de Triolet; down this to 
the bergschrund, aeross the plateau, and by the Triolet Club Hut to 
the Val Ferret and Courmayeur. Times, exclusive of halts: ascent, 
5? hrs. ; descent to Triolet Hut, 4? hrs. 

PEAK MARKED 3,049 wm. ( = 11,645 ft.) NEAR THE AIGUILLE DE 
CHARDONNET. August 2.—Messrs. J. J. Brigg, Eric Greenwood, and 
A. Holmes, with Jules and Omar Ballay, of Bourg St. Pierre, made 
the first ascent of this peak. After crossing the Col de Chardonnet to 
the Glacier de Saleinaz they turned sharply to the left, S.W., and made 
for thé foot of a snow couloir which comes down between the Aiguille 
de Chardonnet and the peak next to it on the E. (3,549 m.). The 
rocks on the true left of this were aseended for three or four hundred 
feet; then the party were forced off the rocks and into the couloir, at 


* Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 337. 
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the top of which was an overhanging snow corniche. The summit, 
consisting of two upright slabs of rock about 20 ft. high, was gained 
at 2.45 p.m. (24 hrs. from the glacier). The descent was made by the 
Glacier du Tour, the moraine on the right bank being reached in 
1} hr. and Argentiére in 17 hr. more. 

AIGUILLE D’ARGENTIERE. August 3.—Messrs. G. H. Morse, J. H. 
Wicks, and C. Wilson ascended this peak by way of the aréte leading 
from the Col du Tour Noir. The summit ridge of the Aiguille 
d’Argentiére may be said to consist of three points—a N.W. rock 
point (where the cairn is), a S. point (also of rock and as yet un- 
climbed), and a central or highest point, which is entirely snow-covered. 
The central and southern peaks are separated by a well-marked gap, 
and from the latter the main ridge of the mountain runs almost due 
K. to the Col du Tour Noir, at which point the direction of the water- 
shed again turns S. It is necessary to allude to the above typo- 
graphical details, as Mieulet’s map is far from accurate, and the 
Siegfried map, though correct as far as it goes, shows no detail on the 
French side of the ridge Starting from the Pavillon de Lognan, the 
party followed the usual Col du Tour Noir route by the Glacier des 
Améthystes, but shortly (10-15 minutes) before arriving at the col 
they turned to their left (N.) up a rib of rock, and struck the aréte of 
the Aiguille d’Argentiere just to the left of a minor point which forms 
the N.W. boundary of the col. Keeping to the ridge as much as 
possible, but turning the first pinnacle on the Swiss, and all other diffi- 
culties on the French, side, they arrived at a snow saddle below the 
S. peak. This point they skirted on the N. side by cutting for 
about 50 yards in very hard ice at the top of a steep slope leading 
straight down to the Saleinaz Glacier, about 3,000 ft. below. The 
50 yards took 24 hrs. On reaching the aréte between the S. and 
central peaks the party descended for a few minutes to the gap, from 
which the final summit was easily scaled. Exclusive of halts, 6? hrs. 
were taken from the Pavillon de Lognan to the saddle at the foot of 
the S. peak, and thence 2# to the top. 

This expedition is certainly an interesting one, especially if the 
descent be made by the usual route (N.W. aréte), the plan adopted on 
this occasion. Another party might find it possible to traverse the 
S. peak on the French side, or even more probably to climb right over 
it; and, if successful, they would very likely save much time, as the 
Saleinaz side, which faces N. and is very steep, must usually consist of 
hard ice. 

Mont Percé, orn Le Tuner (3,262 m,= 10,682 ft., I. map). 
July 23.—Mr. Alfred Topham, with Jean Maitre, made the first 
ascent of this point. They left the chalets of By at 4 a.m., and 
mounted grass slopes until just under the ‘Trois Fréres (M. Cordina, 
I. map). Hence they traversed the snow-slopes in a northerly direction 
to the foot of the Mont Percé. Passing below the hole in the mountain, 
they ascended a gully to the N. aréte, by which they reached the 
summit at 7.45. Here they built a cairn. The descent was made by 
the S. aréte, and By regained at 2 P.M. 

Les Trois Freres (3,269 m. = 10,707 ft.).—This is the point 
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immediately north of the Col de Valsorey, but it is called on the 
I. map ‘ M. Cordina,’ and on the S. map ‘M., Capucin.’ The latter 
two points are to the S. of the col, and have already been ascended. 
On July 24 the same party, with Pierre Maurice, made the first ascent 
of this point. They left By at 3.40 a.m., and ascended the grass col 
leading to the Col de Valsorey. From here they followed to the S.E. 
aréte as far as possible. They then traversed the face of the mountain 
in a northerly direction for half an hour over slabs until they 
gained a large patch of snow directly under the depression in the ridge 
between the highest and the two other Fréres. From this point they 
ascended straight up by the slabs to a long chimney which leads to 
the depression, 8 a.m. They followed the aréte to the top, 9.45 a.m. ; 
left summit, after erecting cairn, at 11 a.M.; regained depression at 
1 p.M., snow-patch at 2.10 p.m., aréte above grass col at 3.30 P.m., and 
By at 5.20 p.m. 

Mont Faupery (3,330 m. = 10,924 ft.). July 26.—The same 
party made the first ascent of this peak.* They left By at 4 a.m., 
following the route to the Col de Fenétre as far as the Alp de Fenétre. 
They crossed the base of Mont Gélé, and ascended to the upper snow- 
fields of the Glacier de Faudery at 6.15. Crossing the snow-fields, they 
made for an immense snow gully which leads to the ridge on the 
S. of the peak (7 a.m.), and ascended it on its N. side for 100 ft. 
They then had to cross it, as the N. side is exposed to frequent 
and heavy falls of stones, and ascended again until opposite a rock 
gully two-thirds of the way up. Recrossing, they climbed for half. 
an hour, and then by easy rocks gained the summit at 9.15. They 
built a cairn. Left again at 10.45, reached bottom of couloir at 
1.15, and regained By at 4.15 p.s. 

THE GranD ComBIN (4,317 m.= 14,163 ft.). August 14.—Messrs. 
Slingsby, Hastings, and Dr. Collie made a new route up the Grand 
Combin by climbing the large rib of rock west of the lower Sonadon 
glacier, and then by a steep face of firm rocks direct up to the east 
end of Isler’s shoulder without touching the upper Sonadon glacier at 
all. From the shoulder the mountain was climbed by the usual route 
by the south face of the Combin de Valsorey. This route is shorter 
and more interesting than those usually taken from Bourg St. Pierre, 
as some nice and easy rock-climbing is added. 

Point 3,195 mM. (=10,482 ft.), I. Map, anp Cor (about 10,540 ft.) 
BETWEEN DéMeE AND Punta DE Cian (Punta de Chavancour and Col de 
Cian t+). June27.—Mr.C. H. R. Wollaston, with Augustin Gentinetta 
and Joseph Biner, of Zermatt, left Prerayen at 3.20 a.m., and following 
the route taken by Mr. C. G. Monro and party in August 1892, leading 


* From a carefu) inspection of maps and photographs it appears clear that 
the peak ascended by Mr. Topham, and called Mont Faudery in the Italian 
map, is not the same as that attacked by Messrs. Monro and Jones (see No. 
120). Their peak is point 3,327 of the I. map, or the next to the S. of Mont 
Faudery, which, according to Mr. 'Topham’s observation, it decidedly exceeds 
in height. Mont Faudery is the curious three-pronged summit seen on the 
left in the cut on p. 360, and the point reached by Mr. Topham is the right- 
hand prong. ¢ See pp. 263 and 368. 
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to the Col de Chavancour, they crossed to the E. side of the glacier, 
about 30 m. below the col, and reached the rocks of the N. face of the 
lower of the two points forming the Punta. These they proceeded to 
ascend, but were soon forced down and round to the W. face, until they 
reached a broad snow couloir separating the two points. Bad snow and 
falling stones made this couloir unsafe, so the rocks on its left were 
ascended until it could be crossed just below the top, whence an interest- 
ing scramble up the somewhat rotten and not quite easy rocks of the 
W. face led to the top of the higher and more southerly point. The 
descent was made by the N.S. face to the head of the couloir, where the 
route of the ascent was regained. 

On quitting the rocks the party went in a N.E. direction, and skirt- 
ing high up round the slopes of the Déme de Cian they reached the 
Vol de Cian, which they crossed, and a splendid glissade landed them at 
the foot of the Balanselmo Glacier, whence they proceeded, by way of 
the Fontanella and Col de Dza, to Breuil. The whole expedition, in- 
clusive of some 4 hrs. halts, occupied nearly 15 hrs. 

Mr. C. G. Monro appears to have solved the mystery attaching to 
the name ‘Mont Redessau.? This peak is no doubt Point 3,217, 
]T. map (to the N.W. of the Col de Chavancour), and it is called by this 
name in the I. map, and also in the Val Tournanche, if the information of 
some natives, who were met at Breuil, can be relied on. 

THE QUEEN oF ITaLy’s AsceNT OF Punta GniretTI (Monte Rosa).— 
On the evening of August 15 her Majesty the Queen of Italy left 
Gressoney for the Punta Gnifetti (4,559 m.), on the summit of which 
has been recently built the new observatory hut, ‘ Regina Margherita,’ 
constructed by the Italian Alpine Club. 

After a two days’ stay at the Chalet de Stafel the royal party moved 
to the Capanna Linty (38,100 m.), in the neighbourhood of which a 
camp had been established. ‘Thence the Queen started on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, at 4.30 a.m., attended by her Excellency the 
Marchesa di Villamarina and by Prince Strozzi, and accompanied by 
Miss Villamarina and by Baron Peccoz. 

After climbing the rocks at the foot of the Gastrelet Glacier, and 
leaving Capanna Gnifetti (3,647 m.) to the left, her Majesty arrived 
at the Lys-Joch (4,344 m.) at 9.30 a.m., where she was met by Signor 
Gaudenzio Sella and by Signor Vittorio Sella, who photographed the 
party. From this point the Queen walked very quickly to the foot of 
the Punta Gnifetti, which she reached exactly at 12 o’clock. 

Her Majesty was received at the top of Punta Gnifetti by Signor 
Costantino Perazzi, Signor Gaudenzio Sella, and Signor F. Gonella, 
members of a special committee appointed by the Italian Alpine Club 
for the construction of the cabane. Signor Perazzi made a short 
speech, expressing admiration of the courage her Majesty displayed, 
and gratification at the great interest she always took in mountaineering 
and science. At 2 o’clock the committee took leave of the Queen, who, 
with her party, remained in the cabane for the night. F. G. 

ScHILDHORN (10,515 ft.) (‘No information.’—Eastern Pennine Guide). 
August 7.—Mr. A. H. Tubby, with Xaver Andermatten, left Saas 
Grund at 3.30 a.m., ascended to the Ried Pass, and from there to the 
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summit of the Ulrichshorn, which was reached at 10.30. Remaining 
there for half an hour, and then striking across the head of the Ried, 
they ascended the Balfrinhorn by its S.W. face, and arrived at the top at 
12.5. Traversing the ridge of that peak, they crossed the snow-slope 
in a N.N.E. direction, leaving the lower summit of the Balfrinhorn 
on the left, and descending somewhat for 15 minutes. They then 
struck up an easy snow-slope, and arrived at the top of the Schildhorn 
at 1.5. From the summit they passed along a snow aréte, still bearing 
N.N.E. for 20 minutes, and then turned E. down the snow-slope until 
the edge of the rocks was reached at a point marked by a ‘stone-man.’ 
The descent was made over steep and rather rotten rocks and pastures, 
bearing E., to the village of Bider, and so to Saas Grund, which was 
reached by easy stages at 5.30 p.m. ‘Three peaks, one of which is 
presumably new, from the absence of any traces of any previous 
party, were thus ascended in one day. 

TRAVERSE OF THE MITTELGRAT AND ASCENT OF THE NOLLENHORN 
(10,463 ft.) (‘ No information.’—Eastern Pennine Guide). August 9.— 
The same party left the hotel at Saas Grund at 5 a.m., and reached 
the Plattje (not that at the shoulder of the Mittaghorn, but on the 
opposite side of the valley) at 7.30 s.m., where they breakfasted, and 
reached the edge of the ridge at 9 a.M., at a spot marked by a stone- 
man. The ridge was at first very narrow and knife-like, but was then 
succeeded by rotten rock. The first tower was easily passed over, 
but the second required turning, first traversing the base on the N.E. 
aspect, and then passing through a gap, making a traverse over the 
S.W. aspect of the rocks. Here the rocks are smooth and in large 
slabs, so that for about 8 or 10 feet there is no foothold, and one has 
to work along with one’s hands, grasping the ridge. The edge of the 
grat is then gained, the third tower turned by a traverse on the N.E. 
face, while the fourth and fifth towers were passed over. Thence 
the summit of the Nollenhorn was easily gained by the N. ridge at 
1.15 p.m. The actual ‘ going’ time from the Plattje to the top of the 
Nollenhorn was 4# hours. The descent was made by the W. aréte of 
the Nollenhorn to the Saasthal, and Saas Grund reached at 4.30 yv.m. 
Andermatten stated that he did not know of any previous traverse of 
the Mittelgrat in its whole length, although it has doubtless been 
crossed at two or three spots in passing from the Saasthal to the 
Furgthal. He describes it as ‘sehr interessant,’ very similar to the 
Egginergrat, but longer. It is certainly a rock climb worthy of 
attention. 

Monte Leone.—The Lepontine guide states that the summit of this 
mountain has hitherto been attained only from the Alpien Glacier at 
its S. foot, since when another route has been found direct from 

Veglia. 
_ Athird route, differing from either of these, was followed on August 11 
by Mr. Victor H. Gatty, with Luigi Zurbriicken and Constantin Pioher, 
of Binn. Leaving the Simplon hospice at 3.10 a.m., the Kaltwasser 
Glacier was ascended to within 10 m. of its highest point, under the 
main §.W. ridge of the peak ; the bergschrund was crossed immediately 
beneath the point 3,398 m., and steps cut up the steep ice slope of the 
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N. face in 2 hrs. to the ridge, which was followed in ? hr. to the 
summit. The descent to the hospice by the same route occupied 
43 hrs., including halts, 

VorpeR Hetsen (3,109 m.=10,200 ft.). July 8.—The Rev. 
C. J. Buckmaster and the Rev. G. Broke, with a porter, made the 
first ascent of this peak. Leaving Binn at 2.10, they halted for 
25 minutes at the Kummenbord hut at 4.20. The long jagged ridge 
which runs northward from the peak is seamed by a huge gully, 
nearly opposite Kummenbord, and they ascended just to the S. of 
this in 14 hour to the aréte, along or just below which they pro- 
ceeded in 1} hour to the top over easy but very loose and rotten rock. 
No trace of any previous ascent could be found. At the N. end of 
the summit ridge a large stone-man was built, which was plainly seen 
from Binn. The descent of the aréte took 3 hour, that of the face 
55 minutes. 

Pass BETWEEN MiTTAGHORN (OBERLAND) AND Point 3,681 OF THE 
ANENGRAT (ANENJOCH?). August 14.—Messrs. E. F. M. Benecke and 
H. V. Reade left the Concordia hut at 3.20 a.m., and, after following the 
route towards the Lotschen Liicke for some time, turned to the N.W. 
up the Ebnefluhfirn, and reached the Ebnefluhjoch in 44 hours. They 
then traversed the E. snow-slope of the Mittaghorn for 45 minutes to 
a broad snow col S. of that peak. From this they descended at first 
over rocks, which were very loose, but nowhere difficult, and after- 
wards over steep snow in 2 hrs. 40 min. to the Anenfirn. The 
latter, which was remarkably free from crevasses, was crossed in 1 hr. 
15 min., and Ried reached in 3 hrs. 20 min. more. Total time, 
114 hours. 

About an hour could be saved by going direct to the pass as soon 
as the crevasses of the Ebneflubfirn are crossed; but it is well worth 
anyone’s while to go to the top of the Ebnefluhjoch, on account of the 
very striking and curiously ugly view. 

Unter WELLHORN (2,688 m.= 8,815 ft.). August 7, 1893.— 
Messrs. C. E. Freeman and H. C. Bowen, with Heinrich and Simon 
Zurfliih, of Meiringen, made the first ascent of this peak. They left 
the Rosenlaui Hotel at 4.15 a.m., and, diverging from the path to the 
Great Scheidegg, reached the Schonbiihl Alp. From the alp the 
route turns east, and goes by a well-defined track to a grass col 
behind the small peak, looking towards the hotel, which is marked 
1,918 on the Federal map. This col was reached in 1 hr. 50 min. 
from the start. Thence they followed a track, used formerly by 
carriers of iron ore, which first goes nearly straight up the mountain, 
then makes several zigzags, and finally turns due east. In 35 min. 
they came to a gap in the path, over which it is necessary to stride 
with care, and in 35 min. more to two small iron mines, where the 
path ends. Here they entered a gully which leads up towards the 
peak, and climbed it for 20 min., till they came to a place where 
there are two jammed stones. As the gully seemed likely to be 
impracticable further up they left it just above the stones, and decided 
to try the N.E. ridge, which was easily reached in 5 min. by turning 
straight to the lett. They got on to the ridge by a well-marked 
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notch, and now came in sight of the Rosenlaui Glacier. The top 
was reached in 50 min.—1z.e. at 9.45—the time from the hotel, exclu- 
sive of halts, being 4 hrs. 15 min. There are some steep bits in the 
couloir and aréte, and a good deal of care is necessary, on account of 
the rottenness of the rocks and the number of loose stones. 

As the mountain presents no real difficulty by the route described 
above, and as it is very conspicuous and quickly reached from the 
hotel, it is strange that it has not been climbed before. It appears, 
however, to be inaccessible either from the Rosenlaui Glacier or from 
the S. by the Welli Grat. The name ‘ Unter Wellhorn,’ though not 
recognised on the Federal map, appears to be in common use at 
Meiringen. 

Piz lLascwapureLua (3,054 m. = 10,020 ft.) September 8.— 
Messrs. G. W. Prothero and Walter Leaf, with Leonhard Guler, of 
Klosters, made the first ascent of this peak. Leaving the Ofen inn at 
5.45, they reached Val Flur by the old road, and ascended it and slopes 
of débris and grass on its W. side to a prominent tower on the S. ridge 
of the peak ; they then traversed nearly horizontally till they reached 
a couloir which took them again to the S. ridge, a few easy minutes 
from the top. Return by the same route. Times: ascent, 4} hrs. ; 
descent, 2+ hrs. 

Pizzo pet’ Acqua (3,127 m.= 10,260 ft.). September 9.—The 
same party ascended this peak. Leaving Ofen at 5.23, they reached 
the bridge over the Spol at 6.33, followed the path into the Val dell’ 
Acqua, and mounted by moraine and glacier to the foot of the E. ridge 
of the peak. This was gained just E. of the first prominent tower by 
snow-slopes and rocks. ‘The tower was turned by theS. face and the 
ridge followed to the top. ‘Times: ascent 6 hrs., descent 45 hrs. No 
trace of a previous ascent was found, but the guide Krapacher, of 
Bormio, states that he had already gained the top from the opposite 
(W.) side with Signor Cederna, of Milan. 

Piz Mcrtarov (3,177 m. = 10,423 ft.). September 13.—The same 
party ascended this peak from S. Giacomo di Fraele. They mounted 
by a grassy buttress, screes, and rocks to a small snow col W. of 
the summit, which was gained by the loose but easy rocks of the 
S. face. Time: 44 hrs. In descending the S. face was traversed by 
slopes of débris till the col immediately S.E. of Piz la Monata was 
reached (15 hr.), then by Val Murtardl to the Minster Alp 
(1 hr. 25 min.) and by the Buffalora pass to Ofen (3 hrs.). A stone- 
man was found at the top, and Krapacher stated that the peak had 
been ascended more than once; but no previous record appears to 
exist. It is called Monte Cassina on the Italian side. 

Piz Tavrit (3,168 m. = 10,394 ft.). September 15.—Mr. G. W. Pro- 
_thero and Guler made the first ascent of this peak. A path leads from 
the Buffalora Wegerhaus up the Val Nuglia, following the left bank of 
the stream to the foot of the peak. The ascent was made by a grass 
ridge leading to the rocks of the S.E. uréte; thence the rocks were 
skirted to the foot of the central southern couloir, up which and up the 
rocks above it an easy way led direct to the summit. Time from 
Buffalora (exclusive of halts) 3 hrs. 10 min. There was no difficulty 
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anywhere. The descent was made partly by the eastern aréte, partly 
by traversing its southern slope, and lastly by a couloir which ends 
just north of the col to the east of the mountain. Thence the route to 
Scarl is easy. A more direct ascent might be made by one or other 
of the couloirs which seam the precipitous northern face, but these 
couloirs are very steep, end (apparently) in ice, and are more or less 
swept by stones. 

Fuorcra Tavrit (about 2,880 m. = 9,450 ft.) —This pass is not 
mentioned in the guide-books or 8. map, but seems worth recording 
as the direct way from Ofen to Scarl. Messrs. G. W. Prothero and 
Walter Leaf, with L. Guler, reached the top on September 16 by the 
path on the lower side of the Val Nuglia in 24 hrs. from the Buffalora 
inn, and Scarl in ]#hr. more. The gap immediately E. of Piz Tavrii 
was crossed, but another further E. would probably form the best 
passage in the opposite direction. 

CEVEDALE (3,762 m.=12,340 ft.) By N.E. Ripce. August 2.—Messrs. 
L. Friedmann and A. von Krafft left the Schaubachhiitte at 6 a.m. Owing 
to bad weather and soft snow it took them 54 hrs. to reach the saddle 
between the middle and eastern peaks. From this an hour’s step- 
cutting in hard ice brought them without difficulty to the summit of 
the middle peak. [This route, though taken by Herr O. Schuster in 
1889, and very probably by others, does not seem hitherto to have 
been recorded. | 

VorDERE MapatscusPI1TzE (3,101 m.=10,170 ft.) By THE N. Face.— 
The same with Dr. Christomannos, of Meran, Jeft Franzenshéhe at 
4.15 a.m., crossed the Madatschferner without ascending, and climbing 
through a narrow gully reached at 8 a.m. a broad ledge of débris visible 
from Trafoi. From this point they ascended pretty straight over ex- 
tremely rotten rocks, but with serious difficulty, reaching the summit 
at 11 A.M. 

Piz Monopin (8,163 m. = 10,375 ft.). August 25.—Mr. L. Fried- 
mann and Dr. Christomannos, with Alois Kuntner, of Sulden, made 
what appears to be the first ascent since that of Coaz in 1849,* of this, 
the beautiful peak which is conspicuous as you go up the Upper 
Innthal for some distance before reaching Finstermiinz. They slept 
at the Mondin Alp, 2 hrs. above Martinsbruck, and starting at 
6.10 a.m. ascended in a N.W. direction by slopes of grass and débris 
to the ridge stretching S.W. from the summit. At 8.30 they reached 
the point marked by a surveyor’s cairn, from which the summit 
appeared as a steep rock tower 1U0-120 ft. high. Following the ridge 
they turned one pinnacle by its right side, and climbed the final tower 
without any difficulty worth mentioning. The true summit was reached 
at 10 a.m., and before leaving it the party had added materially to its 
elevation by the erection of a stone-man 6 ft. high. 

SuLDENTHAL.—A new hut has been built at the foot of the Hintere 
Grat of the Ortler, greatly facilitating ascents by this interesting 
route. It is a hut of the Swiss type, not a small inn, and exceptionally 
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well furnished. The Payerhiitte, on the usual route, which is a 
‘bewirthschaftete Hiitte,’ is a place to be avoided. It is ill kept in 
comparison to other such huts, and usually crowded to excess, 

The new hotel referred to on p. 175 has now been opened. A regular 
post runs to it from Meran and from Landeck. H. B. G. 

CIMA DELLE CoMELLE. June 27.—Mr. and Mrs. L. Norman 
Neruda having made the ascent of the Cimon della Pala with- 
out guides, on the descent reached the Passo Bettega at 8.30 p.m. 
They left for the Cima delle Comelle at 8.40, and arrived on the 
summit at nine o’clock, their intention being to cross the 
peak and make straight for the Rosetta Hut, where the night 
was to be spent. But after climbing down for some time they came to 
a precipice, or what in the scant moonlight appeared as such, and see- 
ing a broad shale-covered ledge leading downwards from east to west 
on the south side of the mountain, they took to it. For some time 
the way was quite easy, but gradually the ledge began to slope out- 
wards and became very narrow, until at last it practically disappeared 
under a low overhanging rock. Under this Mr. Norman Neruda at 
last succeeded in passing and reaching a cave, from where the descent 
on to the path (leading south to San Martino, north to the Passo Bettega, 
and east to the Rosetta Hut) is quite easy. The point described is one 
of great difficulty, and it touk a long time to pass it. Having broken 
his watch pressing against the rock, he is unable to tellthe time of their 
arrival at the hut, but judges it to have been about 11 P.M. 

Cima WiiMa (about 9,090 ft.). First Ascent.—This is a peak situated 
north from the Cima di Canali, from which it is separated by a great 
cleft. On July 6 thesame party, with Antonio Tavernaro as guide, left 
San Martino at 7.20 a.m. and reached the Passo di Ball (which, owing to 
the complete melting away of the snow over which the way up usually 
leads, was in itself quite a laborious ascent) at 9.55 am. Foot of the 
mountain (Lago di Pradidali), 10.16-10.50. First rocks, 11.10. Now 
up through a chimney sloping north to south on the west side of the 
mountain until it forked, when they took to the left ‘ prong,’ ascending 
partly in the chimney and partly by the rocks on their left, they fol- 
lowed the chimney right up to a ‘forcella,’ and turning to the right 
stood on the summit of the Cima Wilma at 1.20 p.m. They left at 
2.20 by the same route, and recrossing the Passo di Ball, arrived at San 
Martino at 9.18 p.m. ‘The ascent is interesting and, were it not for the 
great distance from San Martino, it would undoubtedly be frequently 
repeated. 

FIGLIO DELLA Rosetta. New Route. July 19.—The same party 
left San Martino at 9.17 a.m. Foot of mountain, 10.30—10.45. 
Foot of large stone couloir on the west side of the mountain, 11.5. 
They climbed straight through the broad chimney reaching its top by 
traversing from right to left on the stone wall on their left, and retra- 
versing a little higher up. From here they walked over easy ground 
in a northerly direction for a few minutes, and finally arrived at the 
summit after climbing up a steep chimney affording an excellent 
scramble. Summit at 12.40. (Another party, consisting of Mr. Leon 
Treptow and his guide, Antonio Dimai, followed in their steps. They left 
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at 1.40 p.m., ascended the Cima Cuseglio through Mr. Wood’s chimney 
(the third ascent, so far as known, by that route) and made their way 
down to the Forcella Cuseglio over a route taken once before by 
Madame Immink (but in the reverse direction). San Martino, 8.5 p.m.) 
Cima DI PRaDIDALI FROM Passo DI BaLut. August 12.—The same 
party having made the ascent of the Campanil di Pradidali and 
returned to the Passo di Ball, wished to climb the Cima di Pradidali 
straight from the pass. They left the Passo di Ball at about 12.30 p.m., 
and made for the long couloir which leads from the foot of the 
mountain to what from there looks like the summit. They had to. 
climb to the right of the chimney for some time, there being no pnssi- 
bility, apparently, of getting into the chimney lower down. The last 
100 ft. of the chimney were of very great difficulty, the chimney 
overhanging and being closed by a huge boulder, under which it was 
necessary to climb out of the chimney in order to get on to it (the 
boulder). From this point—or rather a little higher—they traversed 
on the N.E. side of the first peak of the series of peaks constituting 
the top ridge of the mountain until they gut into a chimney between 
the first and the second peak. Descending by the chimney, they found 
themselves in a semicircle formed by the several peaks of the mountain. 
From hence they ascended through another chimney, to the left of 
which they saw the true summit with its stone-man, and reached the 
top at 3.45 p.m. They left at 3.55, went back into the semicircle, and 
returned to San Martino by what would be called ‘the ordinary way.’ 
This way, however, has only once been taken—in 1874 or 1875— 
and this ascent was the second. The new route is very difficult, and, 
although it is risky to compare one very difficult ascent with another 
very difficult one, it may safely be said to be the most difficult in the 
Pala group, and more difficult than that of the Fiinffingerspitze. 
CAMPANIL DI VaL Di Ropa. August 18.—Leaving San Martino 
at 5.10 a.m., foot of mountain 7.55-8.25, the same party started 
by the ordinary way up, but, as the ice had melted away con- 
siderably, and as what remained of it was exceptionally hard for step- 
cutting, they took to the rocks on the right of the couloir. They later 
on got into a difficult chimney which led up to the lower peak, below 
which they traversed on the H. side of the mountain, joining the ordi- 
nary line of ascent some 30-40 ft. above the forcella between the 
Campanil and the Cima di Val di Roda. The summit was reached at 
1.48. They left at 1.56; forcella, 2.35—-2.50. On their way back to 
San Martino they ascended the Cima di Val di Roda by the route 
which Mr. Norman Neruda with Bettega found on July 15, 1892. 
The variant described is scarcely worth mentioning, but, as it is very 
difficult compared to the ordinary route (which is not many yards to 
the left), it seems as well to say something about it; at any rate it may 
save other climbers without guides several hours of pretty hard work. 
Sass Maor. New Route ann First TRAVERSE. August 26.— 
Mr. Norman Neruda left San Martino at 4.40 a.m. with Antonio 
Tavernaro. They got on to the shale at the foot of the N. side of the 
mountain at 7 o’clock. Up through a small chimney (the first to the 
left) slanting from left to right, which they followed until it forked, when 
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they took to the left ‘prong,’ which ends on a forcelletta. They now 
turned to the right, went up a steep chimney (good rocks), then 
upwards over some débris, and then traversed horizontally to the leit, 
climbed up a large stone couloir, where they built a stone-man 
(7.57-8 a.m.). They continued their way along the left crest of the top 
of the couloir until they got to another forcelletta, from where they could 
see into the Pradidali valley. Below the forcelletta and to its right they 
entered a chimney (rest at top of chimney, 8.28-8.45). They now 
traversed to the right and went up through another difficult chimney, 
out of which they again traversed to the left under an overhanging rock ; 
then up again to a tiny platform, after passing which they mounted to the 
left on to fairly easy rocks until the foot of a chimney was reached, 
9.29-9.39. Up through the chimney, then traversing over a rock wall 
towards the left, and finally climbing through another small chimney 
and over easy rocks, the summit was reached (without anywhere 
touching the route) at 10.5. Left at 11.17, climbing straight down 
(a variant from the ordinary way). Reached forcella between their 
mountain and the Cima della Madonna at 11.55-12.5. They arrived 
in San Martino at 2.5 pa, in 2 hrs, 28 min. actual walkirg. 

The ascent by the new route is very interesting, and has been 
several times repeated. The credit for having found it out is entirely 
due to Antonio Tavernaro, who is specially recommended to climbers 
visiting the Pala group. 

Pizzo pt Miet. Propasiy First Ascent. September 8.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman Neruda, together with Mr. and Mrs. Friedmann and Miss 
Cooke, ascended the Pizzo di Miel, which is situated between tne 
Fradusta and the Coston di Miel. Leaving the Fradusta at 12.12 p.m. 
(which they had climbed with Mr. J. D. Rogers), they reached the Pizzo 
di Miel at 1.9 p.m., and built a stone-man, not finding one which would 
have suggested a previous ascent. They left at 1.23 and went down to 
the Passo di Miel (130), and up the Coston di Miel (1.35-1.50), 
where they found a stone-man. They returned to the Rosetta Hut at 
3.15, left it at 5 p.m., and arrived at San Martino at 6.14. 

It would have seemed hardly worth while mentioning the ascent of 
the Pizzo di Miel, as it is only a small prominence ot the E. ridge of 
the Rosetta plateau, but being indicated and named on the Austrian 
Generalstabskarte, and together with the Coston di Miel forming a not 
unimportant pass, it might have been wrong to leave it out. The 
height given on the Generalstabskarte, both of the Coston di Miel and 
the Pizzo di Miel, seems wrong, and undoubtedly the relative height 
of one to the other 7s wrong, the difference between the two being very 
slight. 

The ascents mentioned were accomplished without guides, except 
where the contrary is stated. 

CENTRAL Caucasus. Gut To Mestia. July 23.—Messrs. Newmarch, 
Solly, and Woolley left the camping place near the Gul Kosh and 
crossed the low pass which lies at the foot of Freshfield’s Gulba on 
the S.S.E. 

The descent on the E. of the pass is down a short snow slope to the 
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névé of a tributary of the Mestia Glacier, which it would bean interest - 
ing walk to descend through its whole length. 

Not having time to do this, the party turned to the S.E., and crossing 
a second ridge descended on the S. side to the head of the Lendjer 
Glen. Here a track was found leading down pastures and through 
birch woods to Mestia, where Mr. Cockin (who had gone round by 
Betsho with the baggage) was rejoined. : 

This pass is probably not more than 10,000 ft. in height, and affords 
no scope for climbing; but it avoids a hot valley walk, and the fine 
views obtained make it more interesting than the ordinary route from 
Gul to Mestia. 

TIKTENGEN Pass. July 25.—Messrs. Cockin, Newmarch, Solly, and 
Woolley went up the Zanner Gorge from their camp above Mujal, and 
bivouacked on the right bank of the Zanner Glacier about midway 
between the first and second icefalls, 

Starting next morning at 1.30, they avoided the second icefall by 
keeping to the right moraine, and ascended the upper glacier to the 
point where it forks. Here they turned to the left (N.), and walking 
up easy snow slopes gained the pass at 7.15 a.m. The pass, the exist- 
ence of which was discovered by Mr. Cockin in 1890,* lies immediately 
below Tiktengen on the S., and connects the basins of the Zanner and 
Thuber glaciers. Its height according to the Russian survey is 
12,607 ft., and it commands most magnificent views. The descent on 
the western side was for about an hour and a half down the gently 
sloping névé of the Kitlod Glacier, a large branch of the Thuber 
Glacier. 

At 11 a.m. the first of a series of icefalls was encountered. These 
caused considerable delay and were passed by keeping first near the 
right of the glacier and then crossing to the left bank. 

At 3 p.m. the junction with the main Thuber Glacier was reached, 
when the ice was left for rhododendron slopes and pastures on the 
eastern bank, whence a path leads through the beautifully wooded 
Thuber Gorge to Mujal. | 

This expedition may be accomplished in about seventeen hours of 
actual walking. 

July 29.—The pass was visited a second time with the object of 
ascending Tiktengen. 

After leaving the pass at 6.45 a.m. the rocks of the S. face (which 
afforded good climbing) were ascended, and at 1.30 p.m. the western 
ridge of the mountain was gained and followed for about half an hour 
to a point apparently about 250 ft. below the summit. Here, how- 
ever, the party were stopped by a rock tower which they were unable 
to surmount or turn, and eventually were obliged to descend. 

Nuamquam Pass. August 13.—Messrs. Cockin and Woolley left a 
camp near the sources of the Ingur in the Upper Ushkul valley and 
bivouacked on rocks on the right bank of the icefall which descends 
trom a bay between Nuamquam and a spur of Shkara. Leaving the 
bivouac at 4.15 next morning, they traversed the same rocks till it was 
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possible to gain the névé at the head of the icefall. About midway along 
the ridge which encloses the bay is a point at which rocks descend to 
within a few hundred feet of the névé. 

This point was chosen for attack, the crest being gained at 8. 40 A.M. 
The view on the N. side was magnificent, taking in the Dych-su 
Glacier, Mishirgi-tau, Dych-tau, and the Giuliuchi group. The ridge 
was not crossed, but the descent on the N. side seemed very short to 
an extensive snow basin, from which an icefall descends to the Dych-su 
Glacier. This icefall would probably be most easily passed on the 
Shkara (W.) side. 

The pass appeared to be about on a level with the summit of 
Chirivzek, and should therefore be near 13,000 ft. 

These expeditions were made without guides, and—above the snow 
line—without porters. 

Two attempts to ascend the S. peak of Ushba were defeated by the 
state of the snow, and one by bad weather. 

An attempt to gain the névé at the head of the Adish icefall by the 
ridge which separates the Adish and Kalde glaciers was frustrated by 
bad weather, but the route was found to be inconveniently long and 
tedious. The depression on the main chain between Janga and 
Shkara was found to be inaccessible this summer, every approach being 
menaced by hanging séracs. 

ALPINA.—Periodical Alpine literature has received an important ac- 
cession during the present year through the appearance of this, the 
Mitteilungen or Bulletin Officiel (for it is bilingual) of the S. A. C. 
The first part was published on July 1, and it is continued monthly. 
Its special function is to deal with such matters as in this Journal are 
printed in smaller type, leaving, we presume, more detailed papers to 
the Jahrbuch. Considering the number of members which the Swiss 
Club contains, and the activity of many among them, there ought, we 
should imagine, to be no difficulty in keeping ‘Alpina’ well supplied 
with ‘pabulum ;’ and we wish it all success. 

Tue Lisrary.—The following additions have been made since 
July 15, 1893 :— 


Simony (Dr. Friedrich). Das Dachsteingebiet: ein geographisches Charak- 
terbild aus den Oesterreichischen Nordalpen. 4to. Illustrated. Zweite 
Lieferung. Wien und Olmiitz, 1893. (Presented.) 

Meurer (Julius) und Rabl (Josef). Der Bergsteiger im Hochgebirge. Alpin- 
touristische Schilderungen nach den Berichten hervorragender Hoch- 
touristen. 8vo. Illustrated. A. Hartleben’s Verlag, Wier, Pest, Leipzig. 
(Presented.) 

Longworth (J. A.). A Year Among the Circassians. In two volumes. 8vo. 
Illustrated. London, 1840. 

Coolidge (Rev. W. A. B.). Entre Binn et Airolo (Alpes Lépontines). Reprinted 
from the ‘ Jahrbuch des S.A.C.’ xxviii. 

Gottlieb Studer dans la Tarentaise. Reprinted from the ‘ Jahrbuch des 
S.A.C.” xxviii. 

Was ist eine ‘erste Besteigung’? Reprinted from the ‘Oesterr. Alpen- 
Zeitung,’ No. 3765. 

Die deutschredenden Gemeinden im Grauen oder Oberen Bunde (Rhatien) 
der Schweiz. Reprinted from the ‘ Oesterr. Alpen-Zeitung,’ Nos. 376 and 
377. (Presented by the author.) 
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Duparc (L.) et Mrazec (L.). Note sur les Roches Amphiboliques du Mont- 
Blanc. 


Les Massifs Cristallins de Beaufort et Cevins. 


Reprints from ‘Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles.’ Genéve, 
1893. 


Trutat (Eugéne). Les Pyrénées. Etude Géologique et Description Pittoresque. 
Illustrated. Pamphlet. Paris, 1892. 

Delebecque (A.) et Dupare (L.). Sur les Changements survenus au Glacier 
de la Téte Rousse depuis la Catastrophe de Saint-Gervais du 12 juillet 
1892. Pamphlet. Paris, 1893. 


Richter (Prof. Dr. E.). Die Erschliessung der Ostalpen. Parts 13 to 15. 
Illustrated. Berlin, 1893. 

Il Viaggiatore nel Bellunese. Ricordo del xxv. Congresso degli Alpinisti 
Italiani, 1893. (Presented by the Sezione di Belluno del C. A. I.) 

Club Alpino Italiano. Bollettino per ]’anno 1892. Illustrated. Torino, 1893. 

Société des Touristes du Dauphine. Annuaire, No. 18, 1892. Grenoble, 1893. 

Norske Turistforening. Arbog for 1893. Illustrated. Kristiania, 1893. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Beitrage zur geologischen Karte der Schweiz. Einundzwanzigste Lieferung. 
Geologische Beschreibung des westlichen Theils des Aarmassivs, enthalten 
auf dem nordlich der Rhone gelegenen Theile des Blattes XVIII. der 
Dufour-Karte, von Dr. Edmund von Fellenberg und Dr. Casimir Mecesch. 
I. Beschreibung desjenigen Theiles von Blatt XVIII., welcher zwischen 
dessen Nordrand, dem Siidabsturz der Blumlisalpkette (von Gasteren 
bis in’s Lauterbrunnenthal) und der Rhone liegt, von Dr. Edmund von 
Fellenberg, mit petrographischen Beitrigen von Professor Dr. Carl Schmidt. 
II. Geologische Beschreibung der Kalk- und Schiefergebirge auf der 
Nordwestecke des Blattes XVIII., von Dr. Casimir Mcesch. (Bern: in 
Commission bei Schmid, Francke und Co. 1893.) 


THE scope of this volume, the twenty-first of the memoirs issued by 
the Geological Survey of Switzerland, is expressed by its lengthy title; 
but many pages would be required if we attempted to give an adequate 
idea of its interesting and valuable contents. The first and larger part 
sums up the results of many years’ labour by one who is no less 
distinguished as a geologist than as a mountaineer. Dr. von 
Fellenberg’s route map, which incidentally illustrates the thoroughness 
of his examination, extends from the line of the Haslithal to that of 
_ the Gemmi Pass. His description is illustrated by several illustrations 
and diagrams, and by a separate atlas of nineteen plates. These include 
eleven mountain views printed from photographs, on which the names 
of the different rocks, and their lines of contact, as far as possible, are 
imprinted in colour. The numerous sections render the principal 
feature of the geological structure of the western part of the Aar massif 
sufficiently clear. Briefly stated, they lead to the following conclusions : 
Before the present Alpine chain existed a thick mass of sedimentary 
materials was deposited on a widely extended floor, consisting of much 
more ancient crystalline rocks. Of the former the oldest group is of 
Carboniferous age, but very little of this appears in the region described. 
It is followed by a group of rocks of much more frequent occurrence, 
though irregular in character, which are often inclusively designated 
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by the name Verrucano, are largely composed of materials derived 
from the underlying crystalline mass, and are probably in most cases 
of Permian age. To this succeeds the Trias, also rather irregular and 
variable. This was the forerunner of a great series of deposits, which. 
follow in due sequence up to the Eocene. When the mountain chain 
was made the two great masses were folded together, so that in certain 
cases the older one is bent or even thrust over the newer. The 
sections given in the atlas seldom indicate the existence of faults, but 
in many places folding alone is insufficient to explain the collocation of 
the various rocks, and it is necessary to appeal to faults, especially 
tooverthrusts. The crystalline floor consists of rocks of various ages and 
different mineral characters. A mass of gneissoid granite (Granitgnezss) 
is flanked on both sides by a group of schists, which are variable in 
mineral constituents, but are frequently of a greencolour. The former 
mass, though often conspicuously foliated, is proved to have an igneous 
origin by its sending off veins, &c., into the latter. Of this rock the cen- 
tral and generally wildest portion of the region is composed. South of 
the schist is a considerable mass of gneisses, differing from those of the 
central mass and associated with mica schists. Of this group very 
little is seen on the N. Lastly, there is a mass of granite of more 
normal character, named, from the locality in which it is typically 
developed, the Gasteren granite. This rock is much less affected by 
mechanical agencies than is the ‘ Granitgneiss,’ or ‘ protogine,’ of the 
central mass; hence the authors consider it to be later in date than the 
post-carboniferous Alpine folding, but to be older than the overlying 
verrucano, and thus earlier than the close of the Permian—in other 
words, they refer it to the eruptive disturbances which produced the 
Valorsine and Bernina granites, with the porphyries of the Windgille 
and of the Italian Lake district. The petrographical description of the 
schists N. and S. of the central zone of ‘Granitgneiss’ indicates that 
they form a ‘complex’ of rocks, various in mineral character and in origin. 
As to the latter question, it 1s no doubt necessary to be cautious in the 
present state of our knowledge; but we think that something more 
might have been attempted in this respect than we find in the present 
volume. The same remark applies also to the marginal gneissic 
masses, which are probably, on the whole, still more ancient. But 
there can be little doubt that, in the main, the rocks of which both 
groups consist are extremely old, belonging most probably to the 
Archean era. 

We might be disposed to differ on some minor details from the 
authors of this part, but a petrological discussion would be out of 
place in these pages, and none of the questions are important enough to 
affect our estimate of the work as a whole. 

We must also forbear to dwell, for want of space, on the part 
contributed by Dr. Meesch, describing the wonderfully folded region all 
around the Kienthal, and content ourselves with welcoming the book as 
a treasury of valuable facts and a most important contribution to 
Alpine geology, honourable alike to its authors and to the Geological 
_ Survey of Switzerland. 


T. G. B. 
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Der Bergsteiger im Hochgebirge: Alpin touristische Schilderungen nach den 
Berichten hervorragender Hochtouristen. Zusammengestellt und 
erldutert von Julius Meurer und Josef Rabl. (Wien, Pest, Leipzig: 
A. Hartleben. 1893.) 


A good beginning counts for much, and the compilers and authors 
of this work commence well by declining to make any apology tor 
high mountaineering. From the preface we gather that the work had 
long been in contemplation. The scheme was that of a readable text- 
book on mountain craft, the materials for which were to be drawn 
from the published experience of various writers and given in their 
own words. The modest function of the editors was to be merely 
selection, collation, and setting in order. The increasing number of 
Alpine accidents had struck both, and it was thought that a plain 
setting forth of the various difficulties and dangers of mountaineering, 
as summed up in the experience of men well qualified to rank as 
authorities, could not fail to be profitable. While the work was still 
in progress two publications appeared in England both dealing with 
the subject generally of mountain craft, viz. the Badminton volume on 
‘Mountaineering’ and Dr. Claude Wilson's smaller and admirable 
work bearing the same title. The present volume, it seems to us, in 
no way crosses the path of the books mentioned, but rather, while 
preserving complete independence of opinion, forms an excellent 
supplement to works which are necessarily somewhat didactic. 

In the Badminton volume, as the reviewer can testify, personal 
reminiscences were, perforce, almost entirely omitted, in order that 
the book might be compressed within the necessary limits. Yet there 
was scarcely a rule laid down which might not have been illustrated, 
and perhaps emphasised, by quoting some serious or fatal accident: over 
and over again to sentences enjoining the observance of precautions 
might have been added the words, ‘ It was owing to the neglect of this 
rule (often a well-established one) that a fatal accident occurred on 
such and such an occasion.’ ‘The readers of Messrs. Meurer and 
Rabl’s book may easily gather as much for themselves, though by 
judicious selection the authors have contrived to avoid a series of 
chapters of accidents and to infuse throughout their volume a spirit of 
adventure. Although the work consists, for the most part, of extracts 
it is far from being a mere collection of snippets. In every sense ot 
the phrase the authors have known what to cut out. Moreover the 
quotations are so skilfully strung together that little jerkiness of style 
is manifest, and the work may be read continuously without any 
of the irritation so often engendered by a mere compilation. Com- 
paratively little is said about the pure technique of mountaineering by 
the editors, and indeed one of them has already, in his ‘ Handbuch des 
Alpinen-Sport,’ very completely dealt with the subject. It is satis- 
factory to find that, notwithstanding the obvious temptations besetting 
writers whose publishers demand work that shall be ‘readable’ and 
attractive, the authors have maintained perfect orthodoxy in their 
views of what mountaineering should be. The readers of the book 
are told for the fiftieth time what the rules are: it is impressed upon 
them that such rules are simple, and that they must be learnt and 
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obeyed. Further, the extracts give immediate opportunity of judging 
what happens if the clearly indicated laws are disregarded. We may 
hope for the best, but it is to be feared that the reiteration of 
maxims which all who go into the mountains should know will not 
diminish the number of accidents. At the same time, though the fact 
remains that the number of lives lost annually increases, it 1s 
tolerably sure that the number of accidents in the High Alps from 
purely preventable causes does not increase propcrtionately with the 
number who take their pleasure in high places. The list is swelled by 
disasters occurring below the snow-line. A sub-Alpine text-book is 
still needed, and, still more essential, a race of pedestrians and moun- 
tain ramblers able to apply the knowledge they might gather from 
such a work; for wanderers on grass mountains and ramblers 
on mountain peaks which yet may be as dangerous as any ‘ course 
extraordinaire’ pay little heed to Alpine text-books. Mountain- 
eering precepts, they think, are only needed for high climbers. But 
the real fact is, that the list of accidents to really sound climbers, 
well grounded in the craft, is a very short one, while mountaineers 
who attack the higher, but not necessarily more difficult, peaks ‘and 
passes having greatly perfected their technique, go in safety not only 
in high mountains but in the lower regions, conscious of the difficulties 
or dangers that may beset them on the way. The sub-Alpine climbers 
are still prone to believe that they need observe no rules at all in pursuit 
of their favourite amusement. Page after page of admirable rules for 
step cutting, the avoidance of falling stones, cornices, steep ice-slopes 
and such like do not concern the middle-region tourist. ‘* These,’ he 
says, ‘are not for such as me; I do not go high, or if I do I take a 
guide.” So he slips and falls on treacherous dry grass slopes or on the 
wet rocky terraces of little limestone hills; and the Alpine obituary 
Jengthens year by year. 

We are glad to see that the importance of snow craft is properly 
appreciated in this book, nearly twice as many pages being devoted 
to it as to rock-elimbing. To editors who know the Dolomite region 
so well this is little less than an act of self-abnegation. The subject 
of falling stones is treated judiciously and at some length. The 
tendency that exists in so many quarters to minimise this serious risk 
is not followed. Indeed, it is hard to understand how it could be by 
those who have climbed in the Dolomite regions. We should have 
liked a rather longer section on the use of climbing-irons, for Austrian 
climbers have always been the chief advocates of the value of these 
implements. The reviewer is still disposed, even at the risk of 
appearing thoroughly insular and narrow-minded, to maintain that, 
though of great use on certain occasions on skilled feet, the value of 
climbing-irons is a good deal overrated, and that in the Alps at any 
rate the oceasions are rare when a party provided with irons will do 
much better or be more safe than a party without them. In Tyrol the 
guides, in obedience to paternal legislation which is little better than 
well-meaning, put on their climbing-irons at every opportunity, A 
little experience in this district during the past summer did not 
convince the writer that the men were any steadier or could go faster 
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than travellers who understood what balance meant and were provided | 
with properly nailed boots. 

That the work under review is one of much authority cannot be 
doubted, and in our opinion it would have been still more so if the 
editors had not kept themselves so much in the background. 
Quotations are largely made from such experts as Messrs. Giissfeldt, 
Zsigmondy, Heinrich Hess, Weilenmann, Tyndall, and Whymper, to 
mention only a few of the names. 

We are glad to see that the authors disapprove of solitary moun- 
taineering. In one or two instances the advocates of this most 
irrational craze for notoriety are made to condemn themselves by their 
own writings. Still we could have wished that the authors would 
venture to express their own opinion rather more strongly. The 
warning would have come with much authority from the president of 
an important club and the editor of an influential Alpine publica- 
tion. Here, again, the value of the book would be enhanced by a 
little more boldness and plain speaking on the part of the editors. 

We wish we could speak favourably of the illustrations, but these 
are altogether unworthy of the volume. A convenient if conventional 
method of damning with faint praise would be to say that the pictures 
are of unequal merit. We fear that we cannot signify even this quali- 
fied approval. Neither in the drawing of rock nor snow is the artist 
at all happy, and sometimes he confuses the two, as on pp. 99 and 123. 
We need only cite a few instances in justification of our criticism. 
The illustration on p. 20 appears to us to pourtray what we believe 
to be an entirely new development of mountaineering, for it represents 
a one-legged man in the act of climbing up a slightly overhanging 
rock. Some of the drawings, as on pp. 22 and 155, suggest too close 
imitation gua composition of Mr. Willink’s drawings in the Badminton 
volume. On p. 129 the faulty proportion of the figures leads one 
to suppose that the extremely diminutive tourist in the middle is not 
springing into the arms of a colossal guide but is scaling independently 
a very distant mountain. On p. 7V the leading guide is depicted as 
walking well on to the cornice of whose existence he has had ample 
opportunities of judging. If the art of ‘Abseilen’ in any way resembles 
the illustration of it given on p. 75, the less it is practised the 
better. Illustrations in a book like this ought to be technically 
accurate even at the expense of artistic merit. In any future edition 
we trust that this considerable defect may be remedied. 

In conclusion we are glad to see that the authors call attention to 
the present dearth of good guides and to the increasing number of bad 
ones. Guides of the very first rank are still to be found, though they 
are rare; yet there are, perhaps, as many of the first rank now as there 
ever have been. Strong men may come to life after Agamemnon as 
well as have lived before. ‘The demand is so prodigiously great now 
that the second-class guide, or the young fully qualified guide who has 
made some little reputation for brilliancy, is often employed as leader 
on work which may easily overtax his powers. There is no more 
pressing question at the present time in connection with mountaineering 
than the proper training of young guides, and it is in this direction 
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that the European Alpine Clubs might with great advantage exert 
their influence and authority. | C. T. D. 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano per Y anno 1892. Vol. xxvi. (Turin. 1893.) 


The last volume of the ‘ Bollettino’ opens with a short memoir of 
Signor Felice Giordano, the veteran climber and geologist, whom 
readers of Mr. Whymper’s ‘ Matterhorn’ will remember as having, in 
1866, spent five days and nights at the ‘ Cravate,’ and who met his 
death in July 1892 by a fall in the dark over a little cliff some 30 ft. 
high in the neighbourhood of Vallombrosa. 

The next paper, cast in the form of a letter from Signor Gonella to 
the President of the Club, gives a detailed account of the tour made 
last year by the Duke of the Abruzzi, to which we referred at the 
time.* Though highly creditable to the Duke, who appears also to be 
a competent photographer, the expeditions undertaken do not offer any 
features of novelty. Still, taking them with what we record elsewhere 
of his aunt, the Queen of Italy, we can say that the credit of the House 
of Savoy, from a mountaineering point of view, is being well main- 
tained. Indeed, since King Peter of Aragon made his guideless ascent 
(the first recorded) of the Canigou (2,785 m. = 9,132 ft.), about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and told his courtiers some real 
mountaineer’s stories when he got down, we suppose that no royal 
personage has done so much in the climbing way. It is interesting to 
note that in crossing the Matterhorn the party saw a ‘ Brocken 
spectre,’ differing, however, from that seen on a memorable occasien 
by Mr. Whymper in that each person saw only his own image in a 
Juminous disk. 

Signor Gaudenzio Sella contributes a brief account of the progress 
made in the erection of the observatory on the Signal Kuppe, or Punta 
Gnifetti, from which it appears that the work has cost something under 
600/.; and Signor Guido Rey fcllows with a brightly-written paper on 
the various ascents of the southern peaks of Monte Rosa from Val 
Sesia. Incidentally he tells the story of the recovery by his party of 
Commendatore Perazzi’s jacket, dropped into a crevasse near the head 
of the Sesia glacier in 1876, and disgorged sixteen years later at a 
point 2,550 ft. lower down. Signor Rey notices as characteristic the 
fact that the ascent of the Punta Gnifetti by the south-east ridge, which 
he recounts in several pages, was described in some twenty lines in this 
Jecurnal. ‘The English system,’ he says, ‘is perhaps the better; but 
that depends on the differences of national disposition ; and on this 
I might have much to say if I did not fear that I had already given 
you reason to prefer the English system.” We can assure him that it 
all depends on the writer, and that when English readers come across 
a narrator as graphic and as entertaining as himself national disposition 
is by no means on the side of cutting his story short. The account of 
a bivouac at the height of 3,800 m., just below the Signaljoch, is, 
though in a different style, the best description of an often-described 
class of incident which we have read since that which Mr. Justice 


* See p. 272. 
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Wills wrote, a generation ago, in the first series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers.’ 

A long notice of Dr. Nansen’s book, under the title of ‘ The Largest 
Glacier in the World,’ demands at least the mental use of Géronte’s in- 
dispensable phrase ; but we soon return to the proper study of an Alpine 
association. In one of those thoroughgoing monographs which are almost 
a speciality of the ‘ Bollettino’ Signor Prudenzini tells us pretty well all 
there is to be told about the district lying to the north and north-east 
of Breno, in Val Camonica, a region unknown to Bideker, unknown 
to Ball—‘ him even.’ The summits do not range much over 8,000 it., 
but the valleys are comparatively low, so that the relative height is 
great. The scenery appears to be such as is associated with the prevailing 
geological formation, which, again, seems to be very similar to that of 
the district known par excellence as ‘the Dolomitvs.’ This part of the 
subject, by the way, Signor Prudenzini does not touch; but Professor 
Arturo Cozzaglio does it for him. The same writer returns to the 
district on his own account, in a paper discussing the origin of some 
curious little ‘ pot-holes’ called the ‘ Laghetti di Esine.’ These seem to 
have a troublesome habit of coming suddenly into existence, prefer- 
ably in the direct course of a frequented road; and Signor Cozzaglio 
attributes them to the action of a subterranean current, which eats 
cavities in the subjacent dolomitic rock. Into these the overlying 
alluvium falls, leaving pits on the surface, which then become partially 
filled with water. 

A paper on the Cortina Dolomites, by Signor de Falkner, contains an 
ascent of the Sorapis by a new route from the new Pfalzgau Hiitte, on 
the north side of the mountain; and one by Signor de Breugel Douglas 
deals with the group of the Dent du Midi, in which great molar, to 
borrow a phrase from Mr. Mathews, the writer appears to have dis- 
covered some yet unascended cusps. 

Signor de Stefani has an elaborate orographical paper on the moun- 
tain ranges of Italy ; and Professor Antonio Aloi one on the eruption 
of Etna in 1892, with a historical glance at preceding eruptions. Space 
does not allow us to do more than mention these, but students of their 
subjects will doubtless find them interesting. 

Of all the contributions to the volume the one which has most 
mountaineering interest is Signor Fiorio’s account of his ascent by 
himself, in company with SS. Vigna, Devalle, and Rey, of the Becco 
della Tribulazione. No one seems to have been there since the first 
ascent by Signor Vaccarone, in 1875. (Incidentally we may here 
point out that the references, on p. 105 of the index to this Journal, to 
vol. xii. 416, 514, do not belong to this peak, but to the quite 
different Testa di Tribulazione.) The party started from the Piantonetto 
Refuge, crossed the Bocchetto della Losa, worked round the west base 
of the peak to the Colle dei Becchi, and thence reached the summit. 
Three very effective cuts, from photographs taken by Signor Rey, 
illustrate various moving incidents in the climb. It may be here 
mentioned that Signor Bobba has this year reached the central peak of 
the Becchi. | 

The article on the Maritime Alps, by Herr L. Purtscheller, which 
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follows, is a translation of one which has already appeared in the 
‘ Zeitschrift’ of the D.O.A.V. Without containing any item of novelty 
it bears testimony to the activity of that eminent mountaineer. 

A paper on the use of photography as a means of recording gradual 
movements (bradisismi) of the earth’s crust, particularly in mountain 
districts, by Signor Salmojraghi, concludes a very interesting volume 
of the ‘ Bollettino.’ 


Den Norske Turist Forening’s Aarbog for 1893. 


Our Norsk friends celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of their Turist Forening by a commemorative dinner on 
May 27. The ‘Aarbog’ contains a full report of most excellent 
speeches made on that occasion, as well as twenty-five portraits of the 
various presidents and principal officers of the club since its foundation 
to the present time. 

As usual there are several very good papers, the most interesting 
being one by Herr Peter Anneus (yen on the glaciers of the Jotuu 
Fjelde. He describes their distinctive features, and gives the results 
of a number of observations regarding the temperature of the water 
issuing from various glaciers; he also describes the formation of glacier 
ice, and draws attention to the grandeur of the Leirungsdal and glacier, 
which are wholly neglected by tourists. He explains the reason of the 
intermittent filling and draining of a little tarn in the Melkedal, but, 
strange to say, he makes no reference to the weird little tarn in 
Svartdal, which is formed by the terminal moraine of the Svartdal’s- bre. 

Herr Hall has contributed a good paper on the ascent of a little 
aiguille in the Lofotens. He has taken the opportunity to moralise on 
the evils of dizziness on the mountains. Writers in the ‘ Aarbog’ are 
very fond of writing about this subject, some of whom seem to imagine 
that it is the most formidable monster to be met with in the Norsk 
wilds. Surely the British plan of ignoring it altogether is preferable. 
Herr Arentz describes the first passage by a tourist of the large Spor- 
tegbre. There is a capital paper on a long sledge journey in winter 
in the far north. 

There are several English papers. One, which is well illustrated, 
deals with the Horung-tinder in bad weather. Another treats of a 
journey on ‘skie.’ In another paper the writer says that the Lyse 
Fjord ‘ wants to be more known.’ 4s this fjord is especially beautiful 
and can be very easily visited it is to be hoped that its wants will be 
supplied. , 

The present writer has supplied a paper, ‘Down to the Vailey Again,’ 
which describes happy days of failure. He bas endeavoured to show 
that present failures are often merely stepping-stones to future success. 

At the general annual meeting of the Tourist Club the vital question 
under discussion was whether a little steamboat should be put upon 
Lake Tyin, a most beautiful Alpine lake. In case this were done the 
fuel would probably be peat, and the smoke would be terrible. For- 
tunately this act of Vandalism, almost comparable to the construction 
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of the railway over the Little Scheidegg and Wengern Alp, is postponed 
for the present. 

The ‘ Aarbog ’ is, as usual, well illustrated, and reflects great credit 
upon the editor and other officers of the club. W.C.S. 


Camaldoli e suoit Dintorni. Da Ranieri Agostini. (Florence: Ducci.) 
Montepiano e sue Adiacenze. Same author. 


Though not precisely Alpine the districts of which these little books 
treat are distinctly mountainous. Near Camaldoli the summit of 
Falterona, known to readers of Dante, reaches 5,400 ft., and there 
are several points of not much inferior height; while about Monte- 
piano, some thirty-five miles to the westward of the former centre, the 
tops seem to range from 3,000 to something over 4,000 ft. Camaldoli 
is of course the better known, as the Casentino, at the upper part of 
which valley it lies, is visited by many tourists, and is surrounded with 
famous place-names and historical memories. Montepiano lies just to 
the N. of the range dividing Tuscany and Lombardy, almost in the 
direct line between Florence and Bologna, and appears, so far as may 
be judged from the indifferent photographs with which the little guide 
book is adorned, to be placed amid pleasant hill scenery and within 
easy reach of sundry interesting remains of antiquity. Signor Ago- 
stini’s two unpretending but practically arranged little works, in which, 
after the Italian fashion, natural in a land of so many associations, his- 
tory has its place as well as topography, will be found of considerable 
service to all persons of active habits, who, finding themselves at 
Florence or Bologna, may wish for walking exercise in a country which 
the average tourist has not yet discovered. 


Karte der Hovhalpen-Spitze und des Ankogel- Gebietes, von Gustav Freytag, 
mit Beitragen von F. Kordon und P. Oberlercher. (Wien: Freytag.) 


A boldly drawn map, on the scale of 1 : 50,000, of an extremely 
interesting district, hardly at all known to English climbers. The 
Hochalpen-Spitze (3,355 m.) is the most easterly peak of the Alpine 
chain which rises from true glaciers. Hast of it only one peak comes 
within 1,000 ft. of it in height; and both in form and surroundings it 
forms a worthy conclusion to the great snowy chain which begins at 
the Argentera. The map before us gives an excellent notion of the 
district and much detailed information. Contour-lines are drawn at 
levels of 100 m., every fifth hundred being indicated by thicker lines 
(for the thousands) or dotted (for the odd five hundreds). The system 
of shading adopted is curious. The light is conceived as coming from 
N.W., or thereabouts, with the odd result that in each valley the 
‘ Schattenseite’ is bright, while the side which catches the midday sun 
is in deep shadow. 

Routes in the higher regions are indicated, so far as knowledge of 
the district enables us to judge, with great accuracy. 
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WINTER MEETING, DINNER, AND PICTURE EXHIBITION. 


THE winter dinner will take place at the Whitehall Rooms (Hotel 
Métropole) on Tuesday, December 19, at 7 Pm., and the annual 
general meeting on the previous evening. Further details will be 
announced in the usual circular. | 

The exhibition of pictures and photographs will also be held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, and will be open to members and their friends (on 
presentation of the usual admission ticket, signed by a member) from 
2 p.m. to 5 P.M. on the day of the dinner, and during the whole of the 
following day. The Hon. Secretary invites the aid of all members of 
the Club, in order to bring together an interesting collection, and 
hopes they will not only lend such works of art as may be in their 
possession, which have not appeared at any of the Club’s recent exhi- 
bitions, but that they will also induce their friends—especially artists— 
to contribute. Members and others who are willing to lend pictures 
and photographs, &c., for exhibition are requested to communicate as 
early as possibie with Dr. W. A. Wills, 23 Lower Seymour Street, W., 
who will instruct Mr. J. Bourlet to collect exhibits from any address 
in London on Friday and Saturday, December 15 and 16, and to 
return them after the exhibition. 

All exhibits which cannot be called for should be sent in not later 
than Friday, December 15, addressed ‘ Alpine Club, care of Mr. James 
Bourlet, 17 Nassau Street, Middlesex Hospital, W.,’ and it is particu- 
larly requested that pictures be not taken or sent direct to the White- 
hall Rooms. 

Insurance will be effected on all pictures which are duly advised, and 
the value of which is specified, but no responsibility can be undertaken 
in respect of any that may be forwarded without advice. 

The Honorary Secretary would also be obliged if senders would, in 
all cases, give titles to their pictures. It is impossible to prepare any 
form of catalogue, but a card in the corner of the frame will be of 
great service. J. H. Wicks, Hon. Sec. 


*,* Communications regarding the dinner should be addressed to 
J. H. Wicks, Esq., 38 St. Luke’s Road, W.; and those having refer- 
ence to the exhibition to Dr. W. A. Wills, 23 Lower Seymour 
Street, W. 
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Mont Colon (descent by N.E. aréte), 
174 


Mont Fauderv, attemnt on, 361 

Mont Faudery, first ascent, 516 

Mont Pelvoux, 49 

Mont Percé, first ascent, 515 

Monte Leone, 518 

Monte Leone, ascent from Italian 
side, 270 

Monte Rosa, attempts on, from 
Zermatt side, 45 sqq. 

Mountain giddiness, 420 

Mountain sickness, 184, 446 sqq. 

Mountaineer, the, 205 sgqq. 

Mountaineer, what isa? 171 


AGYR, 416 
Nanga Parbat, 415 
Nollenhorn, ascent of, 267, 518 
Norikura (Japan), ascent of, 385 
Nuamquam Pass, 525 
Nucha, 2, 96 
Nushik Pass, 414 


(ees GROUP, 174 


SHI 


ETIT PIC SANS NOM, 
first ascent, 258 
Petite Aiguille Rousse, ascent of, 


51 

Petronella beli at Grindelwald, 
272 

Photography in the Alps, of O sqq. 

Pic Bourcet, by W. face, 5 

Pic Bourcet, central and W. sum- 
mits, 505 

Pic Carlitte, 305 

Pic de Clouzis, first ascent of, 50 

Pic de Turbat, first ascent of, 50 

Pic des Pavéoux, ascent of, 259 

Pic d’Olan, ascent of, 50 

Pic Gény, by E. ridge, 316 

Pillar Rock, 141 and following 
pages ; an adventure on, 145 

Pioneer Peak, ascent of, 421 

Pipijoch, 43 

Piz Laschadurella, first ascent, 520 

Piz Mondin, ascent of, 521 

Piz Murtar@l, ascent of, 520 

Pages from Glissfeldt Sattel, 

1 

Piz Tavrii, first ascent, 520 

Pizzo dell’ Acqua, ascent of, 520 

Pizzo di Miel, probable first ascent, 
524 

Pointe de l’Herhetet, ascent of, 51 

Pointe du Vallon des Etages, 
ascent by N.E. ridge, 316 

Pointe Maximin, first ascent of, 48 

Pointe Swan, first ascent of, 48 

Punta Crevasse, 509 

Punta de Chavancour, 516 

Punta del Tuf, first ascent, 507 

Punta di Fontanella, ascent of, 
262 ; ditto, 366 

Punta Gnifetti, ascent by Queen of 
Italy, 517 

Pyrenees, bye-paths in the, 300 


AKIPUSHI, 416 
Ruvn Skar, ascent of, 57 
ors identity of, 263, 367, 
69 
Religious Ceremony on Monte 
Viso, 272 
Report on equipment, follows 140 
Roche d@’Alvau, W. summit, ascent 
of, 259 
Rocher de I’Encoula, ascent, 507 
Rothhorn, 44; from Hiingerlialp, 
269 
Ruinette, ascent by N.E. aréte, 
261 
Ruitor, from the French side, 260, 


ASS MAOR, new route and first 
kJ traverse, 523 
Saddleback, 141 
Salawat, 5 
Samur river, 17 
Santner Spitze, ascent of, 53 
Sasso di Bosco Nero, ascent of, 400 
Scharte route on Piz Bernina, 116 
Schildhorn, ascent of, 517 
Serpent’s Tooth, 445 
Shah Dagh, 15, 18 ; 84 and follow- 
ing pages 
Shalbruz, 10; ascent of, 17 
Sharp edge on Saddleback, 141 
Shin, 3 


SHK 
Shkara, Janga, and Ushba, 478 


$9q- 
Snowdon, a Christmas ascent of, 
33 qq. 
Snow shoe glacier expedition, 320 
Songuta Glacier, 31 
St. Gervais, disaster at, 176 
St. Nicholas in 1830, 150 
Stardal, 59 
Stars seen ‘ at noonday,’ 271, 402 
Staub-Lawine, 196 
Stein to Engelberg, 115 
Steliihorner, 44 
Stellijoch, 44 
Stils Maradals-Tind, ascent of, 57 
Striding edge, 141 
Stveecdals-tind, ascent of, 58 
Suldenthal, 521 


jes D’ARIONDET, ascent of, 
I 361 
Tiktengen Pass, 525 


Index. 


TIU 


Tintiurgu, 493 

Tour d’Evne, 303 

Tour de St. Ours, first ascent, 317 

Tour du St. André, ascent of, 51 

Trinidad, an ascent in, 8349 sqq. 

Trois Fréres, 359 

Tucuche (Trinidad), an ascent of, 
349 sqq. 

Turtmann ridge, 43 

Tyrol, a trip in, 237 


TER WELLHORN, first as- 
cent, 519 
Uri Alps, ascents in, 270 
Ushba, ascent of, 491 
Ushba, attempts to ascend, 133, 
436, 489 


END OF VOL. XVI. 


Errata. 


539 


ZER 


yu COURNERA, ascents in, 
357 599. 
Val d’Ollomont, ascents in, 357 


$4]. 

Val d’OHNomont, chalets in, 54 

Vorder Helsen, first ascent, 519 

Vordere Madatschspitze, ascent by 
N. face, 521 


ASTDALE HEAD, 142 
Weisse Egg, 268 
Weisse Frau, from 8., 269 
West Riienstind, 319 
Western Aiguille du Dru, ascent 
of, 298 sqq. 


AITHAL, new hnt in, 175 
Zermatt in 1830, 119, 146 
sqq.; 2Z4 qq. 
Zermatt in winter, 273 


Page 67, line 5 from bottom, for ‘Matterhorn’ read ‘ Mettelhorn,’ and for ‘Pic d’Arginol’ 


read ‘ Pic d’Arzinol.’ 


Page 69, lines 18, 11, 7 from bottom, for ‘ Grifetti’ read ‘ Gnifetti.’ 
» 1388, line 20. for ‘14 m.’ read ‘11 m.’ 
» 139, line 5 from bottom, for ‘base’ read § lease.’ 
» 232, line 29, for ‘200’ read ‘1,500.’ 
» 259, line 20, for ‘ordinary’ read ‘same.’ 

Pages 261, 262, Ascents of Ruinette and S. Peak of Grandes Dents should be transposed with 


ascent of L’Evéque on p. 265. 


Page 270, line 12 ffom bottom, for ‘Schnee htihrenstock ’ read ‘Schneehtihnerstock.’ 
» 283, line 10, for ‘inferior’ read ‘interior ;’ line 2 from bottom, for ‘and’ read ‘is.’ 
» 311, line 6 from bottom, for ‘ passés’ read ‘ passé.’ 
» 941, line 9 from bottom, for ‘ peaks’ read ‘ peak.’ 


» 395, 


line 5, for ‘ At 1’ read ‘ Before beginning to ascend again.’ 


» 396, line 5 from bottom, for ‘at I* read ‘ where we had left them.’ 
» 450, line 29, insert comma after ‘ Bert.’ 
» 462, line 3, for ‘when’ read ‘ where.’ 
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GRINDELWALD RELIEF FUND. 
Tue following circular has been issued to members :-—— 


ALPINE CLUB. 


8 St. Martin’s Place: October 14, 1892. 

DeEaR Sir,—The Committee have authorised us to make an appeal | 
in their name to the members on behalf of the sufferers from the recent 
fire at Grindelwald. 

Full accounts of the disaster were published at the time, and a 
local relief fund was immediately started; but it now appears, ac- 
cording to information received from trustworthy sources, that very 
great distress still prevails amongst a large number of the poorest 
inhabitants. In a letter just received from Pfarrer Strasser, the 
President of the Swiss Committee in aid of the sufferers, he states 
that the total loss incurred amounts to 1,600,000fs., of which only 
about 1,000,000fs. is covered by insurance, and that a sum of about 
70,000fs. has so far been collected in Switzerland. Most of the 
sufferers, he goes on to say, are poor peasants, and further help is 
urgently needed for those who are now homeless and destitute. 

The management of the Fund will be undertaken by the Committee 
of the Club, and all subscriptions will be acknowledged in the 
‘Alpine Journal’ and ‘The Times’ newspaper. 

An appeal will be made also to the general public through the Press, 

Subscriptions should be sent to either of the undersigned. 

We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Horace WALKER, 
South Lodge, Prince’s Park, Liverpool, Hon. 
FeLix O. ScHuSTER, Treasurers. 
31 Collingham Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


The Honorary Treasurers gratefully acknowledge the undernoted 
subscriptions :— 
First List of Subscriptions. 


£ 8 d. £ ss. d, 
Abbott, Mrs. Bradley . »- 1 1 Of Burnell, W. A., Esq. . 110 
Abercromby, D. J., Esq. 3 3 0] Bury, H. Entwistle, Esq. 1 1 0 
Anon., Birkenhead O 1 O} Butler, A. J., Esq. ‘ - 11 oO 
Arnold, E. P., Esq. 2 2 0O| Campbell, Lieut.-Col. J.R. 1 1 0 
Barrett, Howard, Esq. 2 2 0/1 Carr, Ellis, Esq. . , . & 8 O 
Beard, J. T., Esq. 1 1. 0 | Carrington, John A., Esq). 2 2 O 
Bird, Arthur, Esq... - 5 5 0 | Carson, Thomas H., Esq. 1 0 0 
Bonney, Rev. T.G., F.R.S.. 1° 1 0 | Chance, George, Esq. . 1 0 0 
Booth, Alfred, Esq. . - 56 O Oj} Chater, G., Esq. . 1 1 0 
Rowker, Miss Charlotte E.. 2 0 0 | Cockburn, H., Esq. . 1 1 0 
Bowyear, H., Esq. 3 3 O| Cockin, J. G., Esq. '.. 2 2 0 
Brant, R. W., Esq. 1 1 O/}| Coles, Ernest H., Esq. 220 
Broke, Rev. G. 1 1 0O | Cornish, Theodore, Esq. 2 2 0 
Bull, Rev. T. W.. 2 2 0 | Croft, Arthur, Esq. 400 


Cust, Sir Reginald. : 
Darmstaedter, Dr. ‘ Z 
Davies, F. M., Esq. . . 
Dees, R. R., Esq. : 
Eccles, James, Esq. . ; 
Elliot, John L., aa ‘ ‘ 
Eyre, Mrs. F. : 
F.G.L. . 

Fonblanque, A. F. de, ‘Esq. 
Ford, W. W., Esq. 
Fox, ‘Joseph i, Esq. . 

Fry, Rev. T. C., D.D.. 
Gare, Francis, Esq. 
George, Rev. H. B. . 
Gotch, H. Gale, Esq. . 
Graham, J. E. T., Esq. 
Harris, F. W., Esq. . 
Harris, Walter S., Esq. 
Harrison, H. EH. R., Esq. 
Hartree, J. P., Esq. 

Heard, James, Esq. . 
Heathcote, C. G., Esq. 
Heberden, Rev. C. B.. 
Heberden, W. B., Esq. 


Heelis, James, Esq. . a | 
Henderson, H. W., a 
HiNide. -« ‘ 
Hulton, Eustace, Esq. rae | 


Hunt, J. M., Esq. : 
Hunter, The Dowager Lady 
Hutchison, J. A., Esq. 
Ic. V. , 
Jackson, Mrs. E. P. 
Jenner, H. A., Esq. 
Johnson, A., Esq. : ; 
King, Arthur W. W., Esq. . 
King, Sir H. S., K.C.LE,, 
M.P. ‘ : 
Kitson, J. H., Esq. 
Koecher, J. E., Esq. 
Larden, W., Esq. ‘ 
Liveing, R., Esq , M.D. 
Loffet, Lucien, Esq. 
Ludlow, Mrs. John 
Majendie, Rev. H. W. 
Mannering, E. H., Esq. 
Maude, W , Esq. 
McKewan, W., Esq. . 
McLaren, Rev. W. D.. , 
Middlemore, T., Esq. . , 
Morse, G. H., Esq... , 
Mummery, A. F., Esq. 
Nash, T. A., Esq. ‘ 
Newman, Mrs. Frances S. 
Norman- Neruda, L., Esq. 
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Pasteur, C. H., Esq. 
Pearson, Rev. F. KE. . 
Peyton, J. E. H., Esq.. 
Pickford, W., Esq. 

Pigeon, Miss 

Pilkington, C., Esq. 

Pole, M., Esq. . 

Pollock, ‘Sir Fred., Bart. 
Prickard, A. O., Esq. . , 
Quincey, HK. de Q., Esq. , 
Reiss, James, Esq. : 
Robin, Rev. Canon 
Robson, Mrs. __. 

Ruck- Keene, Rev. B. : 
Savage, G. H., Esq., M. D. . 
Schuster, Ernest, Esq. 
Schuster, F. J., Esq. . 
Schuster, F. O., Esq. 
Schuster, Miss 
Scriven, J. B., Esq. 
Selwyn, Rev. E.C. . ‘ 
Seymour, H. Sydney, iil 
Sharp, Miss ‘ 
Slingsby, W. C., ea ‘ 
Sloman, Rev. A.. 

Solly, G. A., Esq. 

Spencer, Sydney, Ksq. 
Speyer, Henry, Esq. 
Stable, D. W., Esq. 

Stil, S. F., Esq. 

Stonham, C., Esq. F.R.C. S. 
Strauss, Armin, sq. 
Strutt, G. H., Esq. 

Taylor, F., Esq., M.D. 
Taylor, Rev. C. . ; 
Thomas, P. W., Esq. . 
Thorney, J. J., Esq. . 
Topham, Alfred G., Esq. 
Tosswill, A. C., Esq, . 
Trotter, W., Esq. 

Tuckett, F. F., Esq. 
Walker, Horace, Esq. . 
Walker, Rev. J. Cyril. 
Warner, Mrs. J. ' 
Weber, Hermann, Esq., M. D. 
Willink, H. G., Esq. . 
Wilshire, C. W,, Esq. . : 
Wilson, Claude, Esq., M.D 
Wilson, Mrs. Claude . : 
Winkworth, Mrs. Stephen . 
Wollaston, C. H., Esq. 
Woolley, H., Esq. 

Yeld, G., Esq. 

Yool, G. V., Esq. 
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Grindelwald Relief Fund. 


The Honorary Treasurers gratefully acknowledge the following 


subscriptions :— 
SeconD List. 


R. N. Arkle, Esq. G. E. Marindin, Esq. . 


{ 
Allerdale Touring Club. i C. Macdonald, Esq. 
Arthur Bird, Esq., the chil-. | M.le Marquis de Nicolay 
dren of . : : 1 M. le Comte J. de MOOI: 
Rev. F. C. Bell | Prof. F. W. Oliver 
J. E. Bode, Esq. . | Rev. T. H. Philpott 


H. C. Baker, Esq. , 
Lieut.-Col. E. Clayton 
Miss Florence Dismore 
Gerald Fox, Esq. 

Miss M.C. Fox . 

Miss M. W. Fox. 

Miss L. Fowler . 
Philip Fletcher, Esq. , 
Arthur R. Graham, Esq. 
Miss C. M. Gardner 

F. W. Gibbs, Esq., Q.C., CB. 
G. Harris Hodgson, Eaq. 
Miss A. M. Hornby 
Miss Emily Hornby 
Mrs. C. H. James 

R. F. C. Leith, Esq. 
Chas. E. Layton, Esq. 
¥F. L. Latham, Esq. _ . 
Francis J. Morrish, Esq. 


| R. Pilkington, Esq. . 

| Walter B. Puckle, Esq. 

| H. Pasteur, Esq. 

' C Perring, Esq. . 

| L. Pilkington, Esq. . 

| W. W. Richmond Powell 
Donald Steward, Esq. 
¥. W. Saunders, Esq. . 
Leslie Stephen, Esq. . 
Rev. Francis J. Tuck . 
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R. G. Tatton, Esq. .. 
George E. Tatham, ic 
J. Twigg, Esq. . 

R. D. Wilson, Esq... 
Alfred Williams, Esq. 
P. Watson, Esq. . 

J. H. Wicks, Esq. 

X., Birkenhead . 
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The list is now closed. 
January 21, 1893. 
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Notices for the May Number should be sent to A. J. BUTLER, Esq., Alpine Club Rooms 
' 8 St. Martin's Place, W.C., or Wood End, Weybridge, as earl y as possible, and not later 
than the 1bth of April, 1892. 
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Ce es 


THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


a a eee ee oe eee ees 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 


Contents. 


| I. DaGHESTAN AND THE ASCENT OF BasaRDsusi. By GrEorGE 
: YELD. (With Illustration.) 


II. New EXPERIENCES IN THE OLD Puayerounp. By C. E. 
MatTHEWS. | 


III. A Nore on rae Map or tue Apart Kyoxa Graup. By 
! Dovauas W. FResHFIELD. (With Map and Illustration.) | 


IV, SNowpon at Curistmas 1878. By H.G. Winuink. (With 
Illustrations.) 


V. THe Turtmann Ripaze. By W. M. Conway. 


| 
! 
VI. Tue Earzty Attempts on Monte Rosa FROM THE ZERMATT | 
SIDE. By F. T. WETHERED. | 
| 
| 
| 


VII. AupinE Notes anp New Rovutss. 

VIII. Reviews anp Notices. 
IX. THe PicruREs aT THE ALPINE CLUB WINTER EXHIBITION. 
X. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


NOTICE.—¥From January 1, 1892, the price of such back Numbers of the 
ALPINE JOURNAL (Nos. 1-114) as are in print will be advanced to HALF-A- 
CROWN each, and the published price of the February 1892, and of subsequent | 
Numbers, will be TWO SHILLINGS. On the publication ‘of the current and 
subsequent volumes the price of the parts contained in them will be advanced 
to TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE each. 


| London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, : 


at 
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Price Two SHILLINGS. ] [All rights reserved. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (VEW VOLUME) 


SKATING. By J. M. Heatucote and C. G. Tessurt. FIGURE 
SKATING. By T. MAXWELL WITHAM. With Contributions on CURLING 
(Rev. JOHN KERR), TOBOGGANING (ORMOND HAKE), ICK-SAILING (HENRY 
A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. TEBBUTT). With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in 
the Text by C. WHYMPER and Captain R. M. ALEXANDER, and from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON : the Story 
as Told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. By J. 
A. FROUDE. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


COMPLETION OF MR. S. R. GARDINER’S ‘HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR.’ 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. LL.D. 3vols. Vol. III. 1647-1649. With 
8 Maps and Index to the Complete Work. 8vo. 28s. 


MR. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest 


Times to 1885. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. LL.D. Complete in 1 vol. 
with 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s. gilt top. 
Vol. I. (B.c. 65-A.D. 1509). With 173 Dlustrations, 4%. Vol. II. (1509-1689). With 
96 Illustrations, 4s. Vol III. (1689-1885). With 109 Illustrations. 4. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morsz 
. STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. 3 vols. Vol. II. 18s. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero: an His- 
toric Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S. Second Edition. 


2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


SEAS AND LANDS. Reprinted, by permission of the Proprietors of the 
Daily Telegraph, from Letters published in that Journal by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 
M.A. K.C.1.E. With 42 Full-page Plates‘and 29 Illustrations in the Text. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE: an Autobiography. By the Bien 


Rev. Bishop OXENDEN, formerly Bishop of Montreal. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, September 1865 
to September 1890. By the Author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 1865-1878 (in January), 128. Vol. II. (in preparation). 


*,* No part of this book has previously appeared in periodicals. 


ANNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. By Cuartes Worps- 
WORTH, D.C.L. Bishop of St. Andrews. Second Edition. 8vo. 15a. 
ATHENAUM.—‘ Few more entertaining books of reminiscences have been published of late years, and none 
will interest a greater variety of readers.’ 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant -Surgeon to 
Charles II.: a Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General Sir T, LONG@MORE, 
C.B. F.R.C.S. &. With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ondon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’ LIST. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ‘ENCLAND.’ 

A New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. Lecky’s ‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY’ is in course of issue in Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 
This Edition will be divided into Two Sections: ENGLAND, 7 Volumes; IRELAND, 
3S Volumes. The first and second Volumes of ‘England’ are now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF MR. ANDREW LANC’S WORKS. 
New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each net. 


1. LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. | 3. OLD FRIENDS. (March. 


| (Ready. | 4 LETTER N LITERATURE. 
2. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. | [feady. chad ; [ April. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. will shortly issue in One Volume, crown &vo. CARLYLE’S 
“EXCURSION TO PARIS,’ which has been appearing in the NEW REVIEW, and his 
Story, ‘WOTTON REINFRED,’ under the title of ‘LAST WORDS OF CARLYLE.’ 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Joun Tynpatt, F.R.S8. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s ‘ Farbenlehre’—Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves—Count Rumford 
—Lcuis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rainbow and its Congenera— Address delivered at the Birkbeck 
Institution on Uctober 22, 1884—-Thomas Young—Life in the Alps—About Common Water— Personal Recollec- 
tions of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Preven- 
tion of Phthisis—Old Alpine Jottiigs—a Morning on Alp Lusgen. 


THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psychology. By James Sutty, 
M.A. LL.D. Author of ‘ Outlines of Psychology’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. THIRD SERIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max MULLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


WITH AXE AND ROPE IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 


By GEORGE EDWARD MANNERING, Member of the New Zealand Alpine Club. 
With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. Royal 8vo. 12s. 64. 


ABOUT CEYLON AND BORNEO: being an Account of Two Visits 
to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on our Homeward Journey. By 
WALTER J. CLUTTERBUCK, F.R.G.S. Joint-Author of ‘Three in Norway.’ With 
47 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE LAMAS: Notes of a Journey through China, 
Mongolia, and Tibet. By WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. With 2 Maps and 
61 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem. By G. F. Savacz-Armstrone, 
M.A. D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Anprew Lane. With 20 Illustrations 
(3 Etchings) by W. G. BURN-MuRDOCH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited by AnprEw Lana. With 
12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. FoRp and LANCELOT SPEED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPEAKER.— Any guardian who finds a child neglecting his lessons for “The Blue Poetry Book” ought to 
rejoice in secret.’ 


THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 
‘Mr. Smith’ &c. &c. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Ad npentsene ents. 


JAMES S. CARTER, 


Alpine Bootmaker and Tourists’ General Outfitter, 
7 REMOVED TO 
16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.,, 
Turning off Oxford Street, only Two Doors West of his former Premises, 
369 OSFORD STREET, LONDON, ww. 


THE ALPINE BOOT, 265. 


Patronised by the leading Members of the English and Foreign Alpine Clubs, and has stood 
the t beat as oe years. 


Ice-Axes, 
Alpenstocks, 


* Wine Bags. 
‘Sleeping Bags, 
—s = = Sleeping Caps, 
Haversacks, 2 teay/ \Ea \\\\ | = Alpine Gloves. 
Bags, Lf : x \ < <= Linen Masks. 
Leggings, 0 Socks, 


ALPINE SLEEPING TENT 
Is made from a mode! kindly supplied by E. WHYMPER, Keq. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE Lists POST-FREK ON APPLICATION. 


ALPINE ROPE AND BELTS. 


JOHN BUCKINGHAM (late Bucxinenam Brotuers), 

32 & 33 BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C., 
finds it necessary to inform ALPINE TRAVELLERS that he is the’ ONLY 
maker of the celebrated ALPINE CLUB ROPE, approved by the COMMITTEEB 
of the ENGLISH ALPINE CLUB, and which can only be obtained at the above 
address. 


WITH 18 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, AND A MAP. 
Royal 8vo. 122. 6d. 


WITH AXE AND ROPE IN The NEW ZEALAND ALPS, 


GEORGE EDWARD MANNERING, 
Member of the New Zealand Alpine Club. 


‘Mr. Mannering proves himeelf an enthusiastic explorer and a skilful adept i ip n tha niountaineer- 
ing craft......He writes with a genuine love of mountain scenery, and bas. explored his chosen field 
with a zeal which will command the syinpathy of ull brothers in the craft.’—Timxs. | 


-*An admirable book......The Author and his friends have now founded an ‘Alpine’ Clab of their 
own. Some day they will look back upon this book as bearing to their club ‘a relation similar to that 
borne by Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers to the parent Arsociation.’—Mr. W. M. Conway in ACADEMY, 


‘Mr. Mannering tells his story with spirit, and shows an equally keen delight in bard climbing 
and grand scenery...... The descriptions are graphic, and, aided by the numerous, and for the moat 
part excellent, illustrations, they make the reader thoroughly realise the difficulties and glories of 
the Southern Alps. REN ROM: ‘ 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
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Notices for the August Number should be sent to A. J. BUTLER, Esq., Alpine Cfub Rooms 

8 St. Martin’s Place, W.C., or Wood End, Weybridge, as carly as possible, ahd not later 
than the 15th of July, 1892. 
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ALPINE JOURNAL 7 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 
BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 


Contents. 


J. DagHEsTAN AND THE ASCENT OF BasarpDJusi. II. By 
GEoRGE YELD. (With Map and Two Illustrations.) 


II. Tue Eastern ARETE OF THE MEE. By J. H. Gipson. 
| III. In Memoriam. | 
IV. AurinE Notes anp New Routes. 
V. REvIEws anD NotIcEs. 
VI. THe ANEROID BAROMETER. 

VII. PRocEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT FOR 
MountTaINEERS. (With Illustrations.) 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


NOTICE.—From January 1, 1892, the price of such back Numbers of the 
| ALPINE JOURNAL (Nos. 1-114) as are in print will be advanced to HALF-A- 
CROWN each, and the published price of the February 1892, and of subsequent 
Numbers, will be TWO SHILLINGS. On the publication of the current and 
| subsequent volumes the price of the parts contained in them will be advanced 
to TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Price Two SHILLINGS.] [All rights reserved. 


Advertisements. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, 
ALPINE WALKING-STICKS, ALPENSTOCKS, & ALPINE ROPE. 


BEST QUALITY AND MAKE WARRANTED. 
Alpine Ice-Axes, forged steel head and point, eee ash same 


with case complete (nothing better ee see ..  30/- 
Alpine Walking-Stick, as above a ‘at . 22/6 
Alpine Lantern, with clear horn sides, to fold, in case complete sia w. 15]- 
Ditto, light make, talc sides, in case complete wits ees sha sie 3/6 
Alpine Rope, best Manilla, hand-made wis es ee ». 5d. ee yard. 
Aneroid Barometer, with Mountain Scale _... aie sa ssi 35/- 
Traveller's Knife, with Can Opener ... ahs ee wits ies ie 7/- 
Damp Bed Detectors for Travellers... eee se ves oat 4/- 
Binoculars, for pocket, in case (a useful glass) ves “aa aa .. 14/6 


COMPASSES, DRINKING CUPS, PORTABLE BOILERS, CUTLERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, AND ALL REQUISITES FOR TRAVELLERS 
EQUAILY LOW IN PRICE. 


HENNIG & CO. hope that their reasonable price for Ice-Axes will revive the 
trade in English-made forged steel Alpine Axes, and ask the favour of an in- 
spection of their Stock by Gentlemen before purchasing elsewhere. 


HENNIG & CO. 


(RAZOR MAKERS), 


26 COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 
High-Class Goods at Popular Prices. 


THE DAUPHINE ALPS. 
LA MEIJE. LES ECRINS, LE PELVOUX. L’AILEFROIDE. 


LA BERARDE. J" the Centre of the Range, altitude 5,720 feet. 
THE NEw 


HOTEL PENSION, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
M. AUGUSTE TAIRRAZ, late of the Montenvers Hotel, 


Is now Open for the Reception of Visitors. 


28 hours from Paris; 36 from London. The 7.15 P.M. Train from Paris arrives, 
vid Lyons, at Grenoble at 8.17 A.M. next day, and at Vizille (nearest Railway 
Station) at 8.68 A.M. 


Private Carriages for Bourg d’Oisans at Hotel du Parc, price from 18f. to 30f. 
Diligences leave Grenoble for Vizille and Bourg d@’Oisans three times a day. 


From Bourg d’Oisans to La Bérarde 2} hours by road to Plan du Lac, and 
44 hours by mule track. 


La Bérarde may also be approached from La Grave by the Bréche de la Meije ; 
from the Col du Lautaret by the Col du Clot des Cavales; and from Ville 
Vallouise by the Col de la Temple. 


For full particulars as to mules, guides, carriages, tariffs, &c., address 


M. TAIRRAZ, La Bérarde en Oisans, ISERE. 


Advertisements. 


With 2 Portraits of Baron de Marbot, and 9 Maps. 


Second Edition. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


BARON DE MARBOT, 


late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. 


Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—\‘ The 
name of Marbot has already become 
familiar to many Englishmen; his 
Memoirs, now excellently translated 
by Mr. A. J. Butler, will not disap- 
point the expectations that have been 
aroused..... There is scarcely a page 
of these two volumes which does not 
contain some passage worth citing.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Never 
has the romance of war been more 
graphically yet unpretentiously re- 
counted than in the “Memoirs of 
Baron de Marbot.” Not only does it 
contain a complete narrative of the 
Napoleonic wars in Europe, from the 
establishment of the Consulate to the 
overthrow of the First Empire in 1814, 
but it teems with interesting and 
authentic anecdotes of the “ Little 
Corporal” himself, and of well-nigh all 
the valiant men of war who rose to 
bigh rank under his command..... 
Delightful memoirs, abounding in 
countiess entertaining anecdotes.’ 


EDINBURGH REVIEW.— We 
learn with pleasure that an English 
translation of this work has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Arthur Butler; it cannot 
fail to obtain a very wide circulation 
in this country, for it is a most capti- 
vating, romantic, and, we believe, au- 
thentic record of the military glory and 
reverses of France. ... . It is a valu- 
able and charming book.’ 

THE TIMES. —‘Works on the 
campaigns of Napoleon have been 
common enough, but these Memoirs of 
Marbot seem to us to be unique. He 
not only discusses strategy with pro- 
fessional knowledge and judgment, 
but he takes us, as it were, behind the 
scenes, and shows us the mechanism of 
campaigning and tactics..... Marbot 
can paint with a brush of a St. Simon, 
and some of his portraits, notably 
those of Masséna, Augereau, and 
Lannes, are admirable. .... We can- 
not recall a work of fact or of fiction 
so charged with thrilling adventures 
and escapes.’ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER BY 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO. 


No, CXLVIII. FEsruary 29, 1892. 


#.* Copies of Notes on Books are forwarded 
Sree by post by Messrs. LONGMANS & Co., 39 Pater- 
noster Row, London, £.C., or 15 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


WANTED. 
ALPINE JOURNAL, Vol. IX. 


In parts or Society’s cloth, 


Please report to— 
H. G. DOGGETT, 
81 Richmond Terrace, Clifton. 


ALPINE ROPE AND BELTS. 


J OHN BUCKINGHAM (late BuckincHaM BroTHERs), 


32 & 383 BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C., 
finds it necessary to inform ALPINE TRAVELLERS that he is the ONLY 
maker of the celebrated ALPINE CLUB ROPE, approved by the COMMITTEE 
yi: bi ENGLISH ALPINE CLUB, and which can only be obtained at the above 

ress. 
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JAMES S. CARTER, 


Alpine Bootmaker and Tourists’ General Outfitter, 
REMOVED TO | 
16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., 
Turning off Oxford Street, only Two Doors West of his former Premises, 
369 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


THE ALPINE BOOT, 268. 
Patronised by the leading Members of the English and Foreign Alpine Clubs, and has stood 


the test of twenty years. 
Ice-Axes. SSS Wine Bags. 
Alpenstocks, == Sleeping Bags. 
Knapsacks. > eran, Sleeping Caps. 
Haversacks. (7 => Mpine Gloves. 
Bags. <= Linen Masks. 
Leggings, es Socks. 


ALPINE SLEEPING TENT 
Is made from a model kindly supplied by E. WHyMPER, Esq. 
ILLUSTRATED Prick LISTR Past-PRRE ON APPLICATION, 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ROPES, ALPENSTOCKS, 
and ALPINE WALKING-STICKS. 


EVERYTHING OF THE VERY BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


HILL & SON’S Ice-Axes are yearly sent in increasing numhers to Switzerland 
and many parts of the Continent. Whilst they are well known to Gentlemen 
connected with Alpine work, they are also largely used by Guides. Hill & Son’s 
stocks include Pilkington, Dent, Carfrae, Nixon, and other patterns. 

Ladies and Gentlemen contemplating Summer or Winter expeditions will 
always find a large assortment of the above goods on hand. 

HILL & SON would also beg to direct special attention to their 


HAND-MADE ALPINE CLUB ROPE, 
which they assert is the finest of the kind in existence. This, as well as. their 
Axes, has been well received and largely used by 


MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ALPINE CLUBS, 


And by the Swiss Guides at Chamonix and elsewhere. 


Four-point and Flat-head Boot Cogs, Goggles, Aneroid Barometers, Belta, 
Chartometers, Compasses, Drinking Cups, Heating oe ed td 
Can-opener Knives, Folding and other Lanterns, 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


HILL & SON, 


Sporting, Toilet, Table and Pocket Cutlery, Ice-Axes, Skates, and 
Fine Steel Work generally, 


4 HAYMARKET, LONDON (opposite Her Majesty's Theatre). 


Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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Notices for the November Number should be sent to A. J. BUTLER, Esq., Alpine Club Rooms, 
8 St. Martin's Place, W.C., or Wood End, Weybridge, as carly as possible, and not later 
_ than the 18th of October, 1892. 
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ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 
BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 


Contents. 
I. Cuimpina 1n CuMBERLAND. By W. P. Hasxerr Smita. 


Il. ZERMATT AND THE BREITHORN IN 1880: FROM THE DiaRy 
OF THE EARL oF MINTOo. 


III. Taz AicuinLteEs DES CHARMOZ AND DE GREPON. By A. F. 
MuMMERY. 


IV. Aupins Notes anp New Rovtes. 
V. Reviews AnD Notices. (With Illustrations.) 


VI. Fragment From a Lost MS§., PROBABLY BY ARISTOTLE, 
ENTITLED wepi aOAnriye, x.7.X. 


VI. ALPINE ART IN 1892. 


VIII. ProcEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


NOTICE.—From January 1, 1892, the price of such back Numbers of the 


ALPINE JOURNAL (Nos. 1-114) as are in print will be advanced to HALF-A- 
CROWN each, and the published price of the February 1892, and of subsequent 
Numbers, will be TWO SHILLINGS. On the publication of the current and 
subsequent volumes the price of the parts contained in them will be advanced 
to TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE each. 


Price Two SHILLINGS.) 
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BRAND & CO,’ SAVOURY MEAT LOZENGES, 


INVALUABLE TO TOURISTS, CYCLISTS, &c. 


BRAND & CO.S BEEF BOUILLON 


Is a Nutritious and Palatable Beverage, made from the finest materials, 
in a cheap and portable form. 


Sole Address: MAYFAIR, W. 


O have been honoured with the recommendation of 
the Alpine Club may be claimed as a very high | 


award of merit. 


In the ALPINE JOURNAL (May 1892), under the ' 
heading of ‘Equipment for Mountaineers,’ appear several | 
recommendations of the JaEceR Pcre Woo. CLorHine ; | 
and the Club’s axiom that ‘every article should be made 
entirely of wool’ is the basis and the leading feature of 


Dr. JAEGER’'S SANITARY WOOLLEN SYSTEM. 


JAEGER DEPOT FOR ALPINE SPECIALITIES 
(List sent free on application) 


3 & 4 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
DR. JAEGER’S Health Culture, 188 pp., free on application. 
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ALPINE WALKING-STICKS, ALPENSTOCKS, & ALPINE ROPE. 


BEST QUALITY AND MAKE WARRANTED. 
Alpine Ice-Axes, forged steel head and point, SealeU enue ash handle, 
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COMPASSES, DRINKING CUPS, PORTABLE BO/LERS, CUTLERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, AND ALL REQUISITES FOR TRAVELLERS 
EQUALLY LOW IN PRICE. 


HENNIG & CO. hope that their reasonable price for Ice-Axes will revive the 
trade in English-made forged steel Alpine Axes, and ask the favour of an in- 
spection of their Stock by Gentlemen before purchasing elsewhere. 


HENNIG & CO. 


(RAZOR MAKERS), 
26 COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKETT. 


High-Class Goods at Popular Prices. 
ALPINE ROPE AND BELTS. 


J OHN BUCKINGHAM (late BuckinaHamM BrortuErs), 


382 & 33 BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C., 
finds it necessary to inform ALPINE TRAVELLERS that he is the ONLY 
maker of the celebrated ALPINE CLUB ROPE, approved by the COMMITTEE 
4 Has ENGLISH ALPINE CLUB, and which can only be obtained at the above 

ress, 


Just published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed; 48. 6d. cloth. 


INDEX 
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Vols. I. to XV., 


‘PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS,’ 
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Vice-President of the Alpine Club. 
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stocks include Pilkington, Dent, Carfrae, Nixon, and other patterns, 

Ladies and Gentlemen contemplating Summer or Winter expeditions will 
always find a large assortment of the above goods on hand. 
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which they assert is the finest of the kind in existence. This, as well as their 
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MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ALPINE CLUBS, 


And by the Swiss Guides at Chamonix and elsewhere. 
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Notices for the February Number should be sent to A. J. BUTLER, Esq., Alpine Club Rooms, 


8 St. Martin's Place, W.C., or Wood End, a a as carly as possible, and not ter 
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award of merit. 


|" have been honoured with the recommendation of 


In the ALPINE JOURNAL (May 1892), under the 
heading of ‘ Equipment for Mountaineers,’ appear several 
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chilblaing, heals burns speedily, and is one of the best preparations for various skin eruptions.’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists or Grocers, or nill be sent post free in U.K. on 
receipt of value by 
EE. Cc CALWERT & CO., MANCHESTER. 
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- Alpenstocks. Sleeping Bags. : 
Knapsacks, Sleeping Caps. 
ees ‘\A > Alpine Gloves. 
Bags, I \\ Linen Masks. 
Leggings, es antl Socks, 


ALPINE SLEEPING TENT 
Is made from a model kindly supplied by E. WHYMPER, Esq. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ROPES, ALPENSTOCKS, 
and ALPINE WALKING-STICKS. | 


EVERYTHING OF THE VERY BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


HILL & SON’S Ice-Axes are yearly sent in increasing numbers to Switzerland 
and many parts of the Continent. Whilst they are well known to Gentlemen , 
connected with Alpine work, they are also largely used by Guides. Hill & Son’s | 
stocks include Pilkington, Dent, Carfrae, Nixon, and other patterns. 

Ladies and Gentlemen contemplating Summer or Winter expeditions will 
always find a large assortment of the above goods on hand. 

HILL & SON would also beg to direct special attention to their 


HAND-MADE ALPINE CLUB ROPE, 


which they assert is the finest of the kind in existence. This, as well as their 
Axes, has been well received and largely used by 


MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ALPINE CLUBS, 


And by the Swiss Guides at Chamonix and elsewhere. 


RUCKSACKS AS RECOMMENDED IN DENT’S ‘ MOUNTAINEERING.’ 


Four-point and Flat-head Boot Cogs, Goggles, Aneroid Barometers Belts, 
Chartometers, Compasses, Drinking Cups, Heating Apparatu 
Can-opener Knives, Folding and other Lanterns, &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE 


HILL & SON, 
Sporting, Toilet, Table and Pocket Cutlery, Ice-Axes, Skates, and 
Fine Steel Work generally, 


| 4 HAYMARKET, LONDON (opposite Her Majesty's Theatre). 


Spoltiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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Notices for the February Number should be sent to W.M. CONWAY, Esq., Alpine Club Rooms, 
8 St. Martin's Place, W.C., or 21 Clanricarde Gardens, W., as carly as possible, and not 
tater than the 10th of January, 1894. 
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NOTICE.—From January 1, 1892, the price of such back Numbers of the 
ALPINE JOURNAL (Nos. 1-114) as are in print was advanced to HALF-A- 
CROWN each, and the published price of the February 1892, and of subsequent 
Numbers, is TWO SHILLINGS. On the publication of the current ana sub- 
sequent volumes the price of the parts contained in them will Le advanced to 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE each. 
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INVALUABLE TO TOURISTS, CYCLISTS, &c. 


BRAND & C0O.S BEEF BOUILLON 


Is a Nutritious and Palatable Beverage, made from the finest materials, | 
in a cheap and Pee form. 


Sole Address: MAYFAIR, Ww. 


claimed as a very high award of merit. In the 

ALPINE JOURNAL (May 1892), under the 
heading of ‘Equipment for Mountaineers,’ appear several 
recommendations of the 


JAEGER Ciornine. 


JAEGER DEPOT FOR ALPINE SPECIALITIES 


i recommendation of the ALPINE CLUB may be | 


(List sent free on application), 


3 & 4 PRINCES ST., CAVENDISH SQ, LONDON, W. (“°*oxrora®strecr."” | 


The JAEGER Pure Woot Underwear is TESTED for 
Purity, Non-Shrinking, and Strength. 


ce” Dr. JAEGER’s Health Culture, 188 pp., sent free on application. 
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BOOKS OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES, 
ALPINE MOUNTAINEERING. PIONEERS OF THE ALPS. 


A Collection of Sketches of the Lives of those who first conquered the Great Peaks; 
charmingly Illustrated throughout the text,and containing numerous fine Portraits, 
with Memoirs of the most celebrated Guides. 13s. 6d. (published at 21s.), 1888, 4to. 


A HANDSOME BOOK. 


THE BARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS : 


Being Biographical and Critical Accounts of the Life and Works of each Artist— 
The Sandbys, CozeENs, Hearne, Rooker, Malton, TURNER, GIRTIN, Francia, 
BONINGTON, Cotman, STOTHARD, BLAKE, CATTERMOLE, Barret, Varley, Edridge, 
PRovutT, HUNT, DE WINT, COPLEY FIELDING, DAVID Cox, Miller, TURNER AGAIN. 


BY COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
Illustrated by 66 BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS of their best pictures, carefully 
reproduced in the MOST FINISHED STYLE of Modern Art (14 of them being VERY 
FINE COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS) and tastefully bound in an artistic shade of 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net (published at 21s.), 1890, royal 8vo. 


Messrs. HENRY YOUNG & SONS’ New Catalogue of Rooks on 
Aretie, African, and Indian Travel, and fine copies of pare books in 
General Literature, will be sent post-tree upon receipt of name and address. 

Messrs, HENRY YOUNG & SONS can quickly procure any book that happens to 
be out of print, and they will be pleased to report the price and condition on 
receipt of the name of the book. 


12 South Castle ‘Street, Liwerpool. 
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ALPINE ROPE AND BELTS. 


J OHN BUCKINGHAM (late Buckinenam Broruers), 


394 & 196 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C., 
finds it necessary to inform ALPINE TRAVELLERS that he is the ONLY 
maker of the celebrated ALPINE CLUB ROPE, approved by the COMMITTEE 
of the ENGLISH ALPINE CLUB, and which can only be obtained at the above 
address. 


ICE AXES. 


J. CARTER & CO., Engineers, New Bailey Street, Salford, MANCHESTER, 
Will supply Ice Axes at 2&Os. each, made after patterns given by. 
MR. Cc PILKINGTON, 


Who will also examine the Axes before they are Offered for sale. 
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THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. 
By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘ The Cruise of the Falcon’ &c. 
With a Map and 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. W. M. Conway in we Academy : ‘Mr. Knight's travels are full of interest and adventure, 
and admirably described.. 
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